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8. we learn from Simonides, my dear Sene- 
cio, that the Trojans were by no means 
offended at the Corinthians for joining the 
Confederates! in the Grecian war, becauſe the Bra 
of Glaucus, their own ally, was originally of Co- 
rinth, ſo neither the Greeks nor the Romans have 
reaſon to complain of the academy, which has been 
_ equally favourable to both. This will appear from 
the Lives of Brutus and Dion; for, as one was the 
ſcholar of Plato, and the other educated in his prin- 
ciples, they came like wreſtlers from the ſame Palae- 
ſtra, to engage in the greateſt conflicts. Both by 
their conduct, in which there was a great ſimilarity, 
confirmed that obſervation of their maſter, that 
% power and fortune muſt concur with prudence 
« and juſtice, to effect any thing great ina political 


Th capacity: : But as Hippomachus, the wreſtler, 
_, He a fad, 
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2 PLUTARCH'SLIVES. 
aid, that he could-diſtinguiſh his ſcholars at-a- dlif. 
_ tance, though they were only carrying meat from the 
market; ſo the ſentiments of thoſe who have had a 
polite education, muſt have a ſimilat influence. on. 
their manners, and-give | prom oy me _ 
Priety to the conduct. Hella: 
Accident, however, Aer than Alen gave a 
ſimilarity 10 the lives of theſe two great men; and 
both were cut off by an untimely death, before they 
could carry the purpoſes, which they had purſued 
with ſo much labour, into execution. The wr 
ſingular eircumſtance attending their death was, 
both had a divine warning of it, in the a ace 
of a frightful ſpectre. There are thoſe, indeed, who 
| ſay, that no man in his ſenſes ever ſaw a ſpectre; that 
theſe are the delufiye. viſions of women and chil- 
dren; or of men whoſe intellects are affected by 
ſome infirmity of the body; and who believe that 
their abſurd imaginations are of divine inſpiration. 
But if Dion and Brutus, men of firm and -philofo- 
phic minds, whoſe: underſtandings were not affected 
by any conſtitui ional infirmity; if ſuch men could 
pay ſo much credit to the appearance of ſpectres, as 
to give an account of them to their friends, I — 
reaſon why we ſhould depart from the opinion of the 
antients, that men had their evil genii, who diſturb- 
ed them with fears, and diſtreſſed their virtue, leſt 
by a ſteady and uniform purſuit of it, they ſhould: 
| hereafter bal, happier alloiment than themſelves . 
Fhbeſe things, however, I muſt refer to another oc- 
caſfon; and in his twelfth book of parallel lives, ef 
Which Djon and Brutus are che ſubjects, 1 hag: be- 
gin with the more ancient. 20 8 
After Fm ſius the Elder had ſrized the governs 


F 


_” * "This i is verfellly es” +0. the, Platnig Joftine of: the: 
different, 1 and een of the nit, And as Dion and 

Brutus were both great enthyfiaſts; I Gar ** a 2 
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"Ann he married. — Hertnio: 
_ crates, a Syracuſan. But as the monarchic powet 
was yet but ill eſtabliſhed, ſhe had the misfortune to 
be ſo much abuſed in her perſon by an outrageous 


faction, chat ſtie put an end to her life. When Dio» 


nyſius was confirmed in his government, he married 
tio wives at the ſame time. One was Doris, a nas 
| tive of Locris; the other Ariſtomache; the daughter 
of Hipparinus,-who was a principal: perſon in Syra- 
cuſe, and colleague with Dionyſus, when he was 
> Afrſtrappointed-general of the Sicthan forces. It is 
= faid that he married theſe wives on the fame day. "It 
s not certain which he enjoyed firſt, but he was im- 
partial in his kindneſs to them; for Ne : 

him at his table, and alternately p artook of his 
As Doris had the diſadvantage * being a foreigner; 
che Syracufans ſought every means of obtaining the 
preference for their countrywoman ; but it was more 
chan equivalent to this diſadvantage that ſhe had 
the honour of giving Dionyſius his eldeſt ſon.” Ari 
ſtomache, on the contrary, was a long time barren 
though the king was extremely deſirous of vice 
children by her; and put to death the mother o 
Doris; upon a ſappoſition chat ſhe had e 
Divo; the druf A 4 | abc ae + 2 
_ ceivecat/court; not only on her acedunt, but from 
che _ which Dionyſius had for his merit and 
abilmes ; and that prince gave his treaſurer an order 
to ſupply him with n money he wanted; but, 
at the ſame ange, to keep an account of ny. he 1 
ceived. 1 as | 
But nee as talents wack che vrtues oh Dion | 
might(be- originally, ir is certain that they received 
the happieſt improvement under the — pices of 
Plato. Surely che gods, in merey to mankind, ſent 
chat divine philoſopher from Italy to Syracuſe, thar, 
ough the humane. influence. of his docttine, the 
"i B 2 — 
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ſpirit of liberty might once more revive, and the! in- 
mien of that country be reſcued from tyranny . 
Dion ſoon became the moſt diltinguiſhed of his 
1 12 To the fertility of his genius, and the ex- 
ceielence of his diſpoſition, Plato himſelf has giyen 
= teſtimony . and he did the greateſt honour to that 
teſtimony in his life: for though he had been edu · 
cated in ſervile principles under a tyrant; though he WM 
had been familiarized to dependence, on the ms 
hand, and to the indulgence of pomp and luxury, as 
the greateſt happineſs, on the other, wet he was no 
ſooner acquainted with that philoſophy which points 
fl  outthe road to virtue, than his whole foul caught the 
—_ enthuſiaſm 3 and, with the ſimplicity of a young 
1 man, Wðho judges of the diſpoſitions of others by 
—_ His own, he concluded that Plato's lectures would 
1 have the ſame effect on Dionyſius: for this reaſon he 
Wil - ſolicited, and at length perſuaded, the tyrant to hear 
=. him. When Plato was admitted, the diſcourſe 
turned on virtue in general. Afterwards they came 
ꝛo fortitude in particular; and Plato made it appear, 
that tyrants have, of all men, the leaſt. pretehce to 
that virtue. [Juſtice was the next topic; ng when 
Plato rid the. happineſs of the juſt, and the 
wretched condition of the unjuſt, the tyrant was 
ſtung; andi being unable to anſwer. his arguments, 
he expreſſed his reſentment againſt thoſe who ſeem 
ed 10 Men iſten to him with pleaſure. , At laſt he was ex 
tremely exaſperated, and aſked the philoſopher, what 
buſineſs he had in Sicily. Plato anſwered; that he 
came to ſeek an honeſt man And ſo, then, 
replied the tyrant, it ſeems you have loſt. your 
4 labour.” Dion was in hopes that his anger would 
have ended here; but while: Plato was haftening to 


„ plato in his ſeventh letter, ſays, When I explained the 
2 principles of philoſophy and humanity to Dion, I little 

thought that Twas PO ff opening bg: * io the e 
. of 7 | 


| * 
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have in the retort he made on the, 
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de gone, Her conveyeUChim aboard 3 in which 
Pollts, the Lactdacmonian, was returning to Greece. 
Dionyſus 1 Pollis either to put Plato to death 
in his paffage, or r, atleaſt; to ſell him as a ſlave: 
« For, according to his own maxim,“ ſaid he, this 
man canriot be unhappy; a juſt man, he ſays, 
muſt be happy in a ſtare 'of ſlavery, as well as in 
4 17 of freedom.“ Pollis, therefore, carried 
him't ina, and ſold Wl there *; for the people 
of dal pie, being at war With the Athemians, had 

made d decree, that whatever Athenian was taken 
on their coaſt, he ſfiould be ſold; Dionj notwith- 
ſtanding, retained his intereſt with Dionyſius, had 
conſiderable employments, and was ſent ambaſſador 
to Catthage: Dionyſius had a very high eſteem for 


him; And b be, therefore, Are him to ſpeak his 


ſentiments with freedom. An inſtance of this we 
yrant's richiculing 
vertiment of Gelo. „ Gelo, , ſaid Dionyſius, 


the g 


e is [ Gelos ) the laughing-ſtock of Sicily; While 
others re and applauded this witticiſm Dion 
anſwered, 
bio truſted © on Gelo's account, Who reigned wich 


You obtained the crown by being 


grea at humanity; but you- have reigned in ſuch 
ap a manner, that, for your | fake, no man will be 
«truſted liereafter.”- Gelo made monarchy appear 
the beſt of governments, but you! have con- 
«© Figced us that it is the worſt.“ Dionyſius had 
three children by Doris, and four by Ariſtomache, 
whereof two were daughters, Sophroſyne and Arete. 
The former of theſe was married to his eldeſt ſon, 
Dionyſius; the latter to her brother, Thearides; 
and hag his death to her uncle, Dion. In the laſt 
illneſs of Dionyſius, Dion would have applied to hirn 
in behalf of the children of Ariſtomache; but. the 
Ph) ylicians were beforehand with him: they wanted 


to FIN themſelves with his ſucceſſor; and when 
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6 PLUTARCH'S 'LIV E 8. 
he aſked for à flecping doſe, T maeus tells, us, they 
gave bim to efſectual: A. one, that he wwaked n 
mom oh 0. n Nee 24 7 
When dis- Diduyfiie cams to the Mr” in 
| the firſt council:thar-he' held, Dion fpoke' with fo 
much prapriety on the preſent ſtate of affairs, arid 
aon the meafures which ought to be taken, that the 
teſt-appeared to be mere Children in-underffarid! 
By the freedom of his councils, he'e „ m | 
firong- light, the ſlaviſh principles of thoſé who; 
a timorous difingemuity, adviſed-fuch meas 
ſures 28 3 thought would pleaſe their prince; 
tather than ſuch as 20 ight advance his intereſt. But 
what alarmed them malt was, che ſteps be propofed 
to take with regard ro the impenditig war with Car 
wage; for he offered either to go in perſon, ts 
Carthage, and ſettle an honourable peace with the = 
Carthbaginians, or, if the king were ae inclined 
for war, ts fit oa. and maine fifty allies at bis 
oiniiaicpehce, N e ee Av TA DTD 
Dionyſius was pad . the minghifibence" br 
bis At irn; but the courtiers felt that it made them 
appear bttle. They agreed that, at all events, Dion 
Vas to be cruſhed; anch they ſpared no calumny that 
malitecould ſuggeſt! They repreſented to the king, 
that he certain meant to make bimſelf maſter b 


fea, and by that mrans to obtain the Kingdom for his 
fiſter's children. There was, moreover, another and 


an obvious cauſe of their hatred to him, in the re- 
ſerve of his manners, and the ſobriety of his" life: 
They led the young and educated K king” through 
every ſpecies. of debauchery, and were the ſhameleſs 
Pitcers/tb) his wrong-directed'} paſſions,” Yet while 
folly-rioted,/tyratitiy/ ſlept; its rage was diſſolved in 
the ardour of youthful indulgences, as iron is ſoften- 
ed in the! fire; and that lenity which the Sicilians cod 
nat expect from the virtue of their prinee, they 
found in n big weakneſs. Thus the reins of that mo- 
Ws which IE e called n — 
8 c 


fell gradually, from the looſe and diſſolute hand tha 
LF held them. This young prince, it is ſaid, would 
continue the ſcene of intoxication for ninety days 


retain; him in the higheſt appointments; and this 


mo 


8 1 ; E Py * 7 OY * ” 3 
as i N 2 . 

| ” 
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% — 


without intermiſſion; during which time no ſober 
perſon was admitted to his court, where all was 


drunkenneſs and buffoonery, revelry and riot. 


1 
Ti 


enjoyments, was a thing of courſe; and, as he 
_ refuſed to partake with them in their vices, they re- 


ſolved to ſtrip him of his virtues. 1 To theſe they 
gave the names of ſuch vices as are ſuppoſed in ſo 451 


degree to reſemble them. His gravity of manners 


they called pride; his freedom of ſpeech, inſolence; 
his declining to join in their licentiouſnefs, contempt. 
Ir. is true, there was a natural haughtineſs in his de. 
portment, and an aſperity that was unſociable and 


difficult of acceſs; ſo that it is not to be wondered 
it he found no ready admiſſion to the ears of a young 
king, already ſpoiled by flattery. Many, even of bis 


cn particular friends, who admired the integrity 


and generoſity of his heart, could not but condemn 


thoſe forbidding manners, which were ſo ill-adapred | 


to ſocial and political intercourſe; and Plato him- 
ſelf, when he wrote to him ſome time after, warned 
bim, as it were by the ſpirit of prophecy, to guard 


againft that auſterity wobich is the companion of ſoli- 


fude *. However, the neceſſity of the times, and the : 
feeble ſtate of the monarchy, rendered it. neceſſary 


for the king, though contrary to his inclination, to 


* 


Dion himſelf very well knew. _ 


[ \ 1 


As he was willing to impute the irregularities of 
Dionyſus to ignorance and a bad education, he en- 
deavoured to engage him in a; courſe of liberal ſtu- 


. aifldie wmws Bin uns., , Literally, Haughrineſs Ives an 


der the ſame roof with ſolitude. This is towards the end of Pla- 


to's foucth letter. It is preceded by a fine politieal preeepr, 


Vviz, That the complai;ance which produces Popularity, is che 
ſboures of the greatelt operations in government. oo 
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8 PLUTARCH'S LIVES.” 
dies, and to give him a taſte for thoſe ſciences which 


have a tendency to moral improvement. By chis 
means he hoped that he ſhould induce him to think 


of virtue without diſguſt, and at length to embrace 


its precepts with pleaſure. The young Dionyſius 


was not naturally he worlt of princes; but bis Rakes 2 
being., apprehenſive that if his mind was improved 


by ſcience and the conyerlation of wiſe and virtuous 
men, he might ſome time or other think of depriv- 
ing him of his kingdom, kept him in. cloſe confine- 
ment; where, through ignorance and want of other 


employment, he amuſed himſelf wich making little 
79 01 candleſticks, wooden chairs, and (er 


ther, indeed, was ſo ſuſpicious of all mankind, 


a 15 


eam by 


in the world. I 


When Dion, as we "Hive before cb . 2 


were 


dered chat the Ae gularities of young Dionyſius 


1 8 * G R A 
& = L $ 


and ſo wretchedly.timorous, that he would not ſuffer 
a harber to have him; but had his hair f 
with a live coal by one of his on attendants. Nei- 
ther his brother nor his ſon were admitted into his 
chamber in their own clothes, but were firſt ſtripped 
and examined by the ſentinels, and after that were 
obliged to put on ſuch clothes as were provided for 
tbem. When his brother Leptines was once de- 
ſcribing, 1 the ſituation of a place, he took a ſpear 
from one of the guards to n the plan; upon 
Which Dionyfius was extremely offended, and cauſed 
che ſoldier who had given up his ſpear to be put to 
death. He was afraid, he ſaid, of the ſenſe and ſa- 
gc city of his friends, becauſe he knew they muſt 
think it more eligible to govern. than to obey. He 
ew Marſyas, whom he had advanced to a con- 
1 fiderable. military command, merely becauſe Marſy- 
5 5 Wee that he killed bim; for he concluded — | 
night was occaſioned by ſome ſimilar 
1 8 ö the day. Vet even this timorous and 
ſuſpicious wretch was offended with Plato, becauſe 
he pm be m to be the won, valiant man 


ged off 


3 
CSE, 
& 


7 , 


4 © 27154 D 1 OR. IS: og 
* 1 owing to his want of education, hetex- 


horted him earneſtly to apply himſelf to ſtudy; and 

by all means to ſend for Plato, the prince of Philo- 
ſophers, into Sicily. When he comes,“ faid he, 
apply to him without loſs of time. Cbess sgl 
by his precepts to that divine exemplar of beauty 
c and perfectioſd which: called the univerſe: from 


confuſion into order, you will at once ſecure your 


<,20wn happineſs, and the happineſs of your people. | 


The obedience they now render you through fear, 
*<-by-yourquſtice and moderation you will ir 
«ro.a principle of filial duty; and of a tytantz you 
«will become a king. Fear and force,” and'fleets 
and armies, are not, as your father called them, 
the adamantine chains of government; hut that 


attention, that affection, that reſpect, which. Juſtice 
and goodneſs forever draw. 


ter them. Theſe are 
<©-the- milder, but the ſtronger bonds of empire. 


les, it is furely a diſgrace for a prince, who, in 


E all the circumſtances of figure and appearance,” is 
e Aiſtin guiſhed from the people, not to riſe above 
$6 a. at the ſame time, in the ſuperiority of "op 
_ *-converſation, and the cultivation of his mind. 


As Dion frequently ſolicited: the king e . 


ſubject; and occaſionally repeated ſome of Plato's ar- 


guments, he conceived at length a violent inclination 
to hear him diſcourfe. He therefore ſent ſeveral let. 
ters of invitation to him at Athens, which were ſe⸗ 


conded by the intreaties of Dion. The Pythagorcan 
philoſophers in Italy requeſted; at the ſame time that 
he would undertake the direction of chis young 


prince, vhoſe mind was miſguided by power; and re- 


claim him by the ſolid couiiſels of philoſophy: Plato, | 
as he owns himſelf, was aſhamed to be a philoſop 


in theory, and notin.pratticeyiandy flattering himſelf 
hs if he could rectify the mind of the prince, he 


ght by the ſamie means remedy the gd $6 
ki 27555 he ach to ce —— e 
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10 LU TARO H's LIVEsS. 
Tube enemies of Dion nom featin 


Phikſtus, who Was, indeed, a man of learning , but 
employed his talents in defence of, the deſpotie po- 
lieys and this man they intended i ſet in o 
90 lato and his philoſophy. Philiſtus, from the be- 
Einuing bad been a principal inſtriment in pro- 


moting the monarchic government, and kept the 


del, of which he was governor, a long time for 


that party, It is faid that he had, a private com- 


menee with the mother of the elder Dionyſius, and 


that the tyrant himſelf was not ignorant, of it. Be 


1 rhis as t may, Leptines, who had two daughters by 


a married woman whom he had debauched, gave 


ane af them in marriage to P hiliſtus: but this being 
pow, ichout conſulting Dionyſius, be was offended; 


it a A compoſed; the greateſt part. of his 


f hi ſrory ; for he did not return to Sicily during the 


ga of that Dionyſius. After his death, as we have 


on his return. 

At tbe ſame time 8 ry impeachments 
againſt Dion were, as uſual, brought to the kings 
| He was accuſed of holding a private correſpondence 
with Theodoſes and. Heraclides, for the ſubverſion of 


the monarchy; and, indeed, it is probable, that he 


entertained ſome hopes from tlie arrival of Plato, of 


leſſening the exceſſive power of Dionyſius, or, at leaſt, 


cf making him moderate and equitable in the uſe of 


it. Beſides, if he continued obſtinate, and was not to 


7 de reclaimed, he was eee depoſe him, me 


| bo \ He rate the hiſtories 1 Siely, and. the 8 
| 1 


an alterati on 
| in Dionyſius, adviſed him to recal from exile one 


ppoſition 


Lepein sw piftrels, and baniſhed Phlif- 
The latter fled to his friends at Adria, where, 


oble ved, Dion's enemies occaſioned him to be re- 
called. His arbitrary principles were ſuitable for theit 
purpoſe, and he began to exerciſe them immediately 5 


ony Wi Cicero "MY him the N e 5 Ea! 


- 
*. 


1 r "nw e * ouſins; for he 
X77 proferred even the popular: form of government to an 
# foldtemonarchy, Uebe ven regulated ariſtoctacy | 
could not be procured. ne 
x Such was che ſtate of aMirg 190 Plato came into 
Sieily. At firſt he was received with the greiteft 
1 appearance of kind ſs; and: he was conveyed from 
the! coat im one of the king?s moſt fplendid'chartors: 
Even Dionyſius himſelf facrificed to the gods in ac. 
knowledgment of his ſafe arrival, aud of che honur 
= indhappinels they had by that means eonferred on 
his kingdem. The people had the greateſt hopes of : 
= a ſpeedy: reformation. They obſerved' an unuſual © 
= detornm in che entertainments at court; and à ſo- 
= briety in the conduct of che conrtiers. g while the 
king anſwered all to whom be gave audience, in 4 
very obliging manner. Tho deſire of leurhing, and 
= the ſtudy of philoſophy were become general; and 
= = ſeverp} apartments of the royal palace were like ſo 
many ſchovls of geometricians, full of the dũſt in 
= which the ſtudents deſcribe their mathematiral figures. 
Not long after this, at a ſolemn facrifice in the citas 
del, when the herald prayed, as uſual, for the long 
= continuance of the government; Dionyſius is {aid 
| to have tried, © How long will you -continue to 
e cutſe me? This was an ine xpreſfible mortifica- 
tion to Philiſtus and his party: if Plato, ſaid they, 
has already made ſuch a change in the: king, luis in. 
fluence. in time will be irreſiſtfhle. 15 
Tbey now no longer: made their 5 6 Dion . 
ſeparately, or in private. They united in exchuiming | 
avainſt him, that he had fafcinared the King with 
the delafions of eloquence and *phitoſophy; r 
to obtain the kingdom for his ſiſter's children. „ 
They repreſented 1 it as a matter of the greateſt ln 
ED chat, a fer the whole force of che Arhe: 
nians had vainly invaded Sicily, at ol ite ber 
and deſtroyed pod ſo much as being able to take 
Syracuſe, * ſbould now, by means of one fophift, 
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rn'the empite of Diony Habs At- was with 
ion they beheld che cle monarch Neale NA 


leys, to diſband an army of ten thouſand horſe, 
c many tines that number of foot, in order that 


ke might purſue an ideal happineſs:in the acadertiy, ; 
and amufe himſelf with-theorems of geometry, while 


che ſubſtantial enjoyments of wealth and power were 


Sete ly carried to the King : it was addreſſed 
r 


wy 3 et parry ts e chic: 7 
maeus informs us, that after Diony! 


letter, and accufed him of confpiring with the Cat- 


thagitiians' againſt him When Dion attempted to 
ak in his wn defence, Dionyſius refuſed to hear 
im; and having forced him on board! a veffel, 


Fhich lay there for the purpoſe, er LR the 


Hilo to ſet him aſhore in Italy. 
Aan eee was publicly. known, it wis' geherally 


fl 


Fe in hopes that the dium, which it would 
re a the eneral diſcontent 


ewe 


dlution. Dionpftus perceived 
wo | this 


kel te Dion and the children of Ariſtomache. 


icion, and bn at ter the on Ae 'of 
A; letter of his was likewife inter te pteq, 


© ev ren and directed them not 0 


is had 1 5 - 
this letter td Philiſtus, and confulted him upon it, 


he over. reached Dion by a pretence of reconcilia- 
tion, and told him, chat he was deſirous their good 
. might be renewed. After this, as 
he Was one day Walking alone witk him by the 
Wall of the (caſtle; | near the ſea; he ſhewed him the 


as tyrannical and eruel. The court was 
B GAR, A che ladies of Dion's famity; : but, the 


nit n received freſh courage from the event : for 


fioned; might contribute 


. his infinuations to part with hit guard of ten ; 7 
thouſand ſpearmen, to give upa navy of four hundred 


A, Bow 


b of * * * 1 
*: —— * 7 . 1 * 
D 10 N + 4.45 


chis ih wn anxiety, and thinking, ! it necefliry to 

pacify the women and the reſt of Dion's friends, he 
told, them that he was not gone into exile, . but only 
ſent: out of the way for a time, that his obſtinacy 


might not draw upon hima heavier puniſhment, He 


allo allowed his friends two ſhips, that they might 
convey to him, in Peloponneſus, as much of his 
treaſure, and as many of his ſervants, as they ſhould 
think fit; for Dion was a man of conſiderable pro- 
perty, and little inferior to the king in wealth or 
magnificence. The moſt valuable part of his effects, 
together with preſents from the ladies, and others ot 
his acquaintance, his friends conveyed to him z, and 
he. ſplendour of his fortune gained him great 
1 8 among the. Greeks: At the fame time they 
conceived a high idea of the power of the tyrants 
when an exile trom the kingdom 7 ed a 
an appearance. PE: 
Dionyſius now E Bien Plato into e Werk 
oder colour of kindneſs; but in reality to ſera 
guard upon him, leſt he Mould follow Dion, and 
proclaim to the world how « imjurjouſly; he had beep 
treated. © DA 
As nd beaſts bane: rame ac! rathable: by "ls. 
6 the tyrant, by frequent converſation with £44 phi- 
loſopher, began at laſt to conceive. an affect ion for 
him; yet even that affection had ſomething of the 
tyrant in it; for he required of Plato, in return, 
that he ſhould excluſively confine his regard. and, ds 


i 47 1. * 
7 


miration to him: on condition that he would 

his friendſhip to that of Dion, he was willing ta 

up the whole adminiſtration into his hands. 
extravagant affection gave Plato no ſmall troub 
for it was accompanied with petulance and jealouſy, 
as the love which ſubſiſts between the different 825 
has its quarrels and reconciliations. He exp 

the ſtrongeſt deſire to become Plato's ſcholar, and. to 
7 8 in the ttudy of philoſophy; but he expreſſed 
ch reluctance in the pteſence of thoſe who ARGS 
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made the war he was engaged in his apology, and 
remitted to him the produce of his eſtate: at the 
ſame time he deſired Plato to acquieſce in his apo- 
logy, aſſuring him that he would ſend for Dion on 
the commencement of the peace; and he intreateds 
in the mean while, that Dion would be peaceable, 
and nat ſay or do any thing that might hurt his 


: purſuir of philoſophy, - 8213 4 


„% PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 
[39] diyert him from bis purpoſe, and ſeemed as if he | 


was in bun ech * N on be aſhamed 


WTR LIES {7 01 LJ +} 


As a War take, out about This: time, 1 Fa une 
neceſſary to diſmiſs Plato; but he promiſed him, 
before his departure, to recal Dion the enſui fum+ 
mer; however, he did not keep his promi Won 


character among the Greeks. / This ap endeay 
to effect, by n Dion in Tore nech in' 


134 l by 


At Athens, Dion 3 py an acquaintances! 


FO whole nahe was: Callippus ; but a piece of pleaſure»: 
ground, which he purchaſed, he gave, on his depar- 
ture, te Speuſippus, with whom he had moſt uſually! 


convetſed . Speuſippus, as Timon, in his poems: 
called Syllis, informs us, was a face: ious companion, 


and had a turn for raillery; and Plato was deſirous 
that Dion's ſeverity of manners might be ſoftened 
bysthe, pleaſantry of his converſation. When Plato 


exhibited: a chorus of boys at Athens, Dion took 


f upon hümſelf the management, and defrayed the ex- 


ence. Plato was deſirous that this munificenca 
mighz/ procare-him popularity; and on that account 


r up che honour of condutting the al- 


imſelf. * ©, [3 Tris 38. 10 


en viſited other ee e IF 


with the Principal ſtateſmen, by whom he was pubs. 


licly entertained. In his manners there was now no. 
lf thing, pompous or affected; 3- there was 


Ane Ge o iet gele 


. 


This was a drama primers, enbibited with great 


Sv; vg i 2/1 age on the * 0 ; ++ + eaſt of Bacchus. 309 B37 79 * wann 


F VI. D 180 Ne e 41 R 3 
1 — ws favoured of the di Able luxury of a 
ſtpyrant's court; Bis behaviour was modeſt, diſcreet, | 
and manly, and his ph Hoſophical diſcourſes, - were 
E | akne ingenious. This procured bim popular 
favour und public honours, and the Lacedaemonians, 
without regard to the reſentment of Dionyſius, 
though at that very time they had received fuccours 
from him againſt the Thebans, made him free of 
cheir city. We are told that Dion accepted an invi- 
tation from Ptoedorus, the Megarenſian, WhO was 
aà man of conſiderable power and fortune; and when 
he found his door crowded with people on buſineſs, 
and that it was difficult to have acceſs to him, he 
laid to his friends, who expreſſed their diſſatisfaction 
on the occaſion, „Why ſheuld this affront us? * 
. did this, and more thay wi ar Syracuſe,” . 
Dion's popularity in Greece ſoon excited whe) Jens 
L | louſy of Dionyſius, who therefore ſtopped his remit- 
tances, and put his eſtate in the hands of his own 
ſtewards. However, that his reputation might nor 
ſuſſer, through Plato's means, amongſt the philoſo- 
pPhers, he retained a number of learned men in his 
court; and being deſirous to outſhine them all in 
diſputation, he frequently was under a heceſfity of 
introducing, wichout the leaſt propriety,” che argu- 
ments he bad learnt ſtem Plato. He nom wilted 
por that philoſaphor again, and repented chat he bad nj 
ſo ill availed: hinſe)f of his inſtructions. Like a t 
rant, therefore, whoſe deſires, however antravagant. 
are immediately to be complied with, be was ele be 
beat on recalling him To effect this, he thi 
of every expedient; and at length deren on 
Archytas, and the reſt of the Pythagorean philiſo- 
phers; to pledge themſelves; for the performaries of 
3 and to perſuade bim to enn in Tens 
cilyn for ĩt was: Plate that firſt intro 166 
lolophers. to Dionyſſus. n 
Ou their part, they ſent Archidemmte 10 o Plate et 
Dignyſus, . tte ſame time, * ſome gallics, — - 
lever 
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tyrant, 55201 — . ee. d told — 
terms, that Dion muſt expect no favour from him, 
if Plato ſheuld not come into Sicily ;- but- upon his 
arrival, he might depend on every thing he deſired. 
Dion was alſo ſolicited by his ſiſter and wife to-preva; 
with Plato to gratify the tha might n. 
* — 25 — 5 —— 
ment. Plato, therefore, as be fps hill, ſet fail 
the hire time for RW 

| M e ET oe 


52S 2 5. bras coe 2 ehe once more l 


FN 


E cf His. a was dot e only E arifaftion-20-Diony- | 
ſims, but to all Sicily; the inhabitants of which did 
not fail to implore the gods that Plato might 
come Philiſtus, and that the tyranny mi 
under the influence of his philoſophy. 
high fawour with the women in particul ar 
Dionyſius he bad ſuch credit às no os” pain 5 
1 could boaſt, for he was allowed to come to him with-- 
out being ſearched. When Ariſtippus, che Cyrenean, 
obſerved, that the king frequently offered b jato mo- 
ney, and chat Plato „4 refuſed i ily” Aar ed 
that Dionyſius was liberal without danger of echauſt- 
ing his treaſury z for to thoſe who wanted, and 
take money, he was ſparing In his- Offer 1 by 
3 it Wand be refuſed. +: — 


_ _ opportuy — mention Won; un. — 
An off, 2 7 at laſt EX poſtulations and cnet 
rious- to — as —— to bring 0 
—— intereſt of Dion by repeated favours 
and ſtudied civilities. e e on the other 
diflebled his  relemment. While things 
+ 88:J. 67.7109 ee Ans 
0 Re 1 3 UI 
2 cir. | 


. = 


in Wbiration of wie" 


ae ee to wa eit known, „ porkt 
he, tut in a th 


D Jay dun 1 
5 t td Jay per 9 
and difband his Army. 15 SAT IA" 
-| Archytas, who? had r Plato's 
men be uhderfio6d his — ſears galley 0e, 
mand him; and the tyrant, to pate u ene, 

N to his departure made pore: 


<0ſs'for duet in the * 
* 4 Such are the cörcumſtagees Which hhve 


. ere reeeteedte, 
— — Reh is alluded te if Plato's über 


vas deſired by Diony 
whether he would be averſe to his wife's bom 


reg ade as e 


let oP fi er! Upen this/Atiftippus, Jeſt 


——ů— rod wem! he Rad 


„ Rkewife, to progboſticate. 
6; ſaid! 
tire there will ern Juirrel 
«© betwen Dionyſius and Plato.” Soon after this, 


Dionyfiuis fold Dior's eſtate, and converted the mo- 


ney to his on fe. Plate was removed from his 


zent in the palace-gardens, and plated within 
purtiens of che guards, WhO had long hared, 
ſought to Kill bim; n 4 —— 


Ac ene of dem, ; howener; he 2 bend not ſt 
Dp rotting to your 

in the acade e eee 
ſadject of Near be n hee,“ 
i Plato, We ſliall never be ſo muck nt i 


aden as to ealk> of 


been ed cenkerning Plates deparrute ur 
ne pave por ee ebvlitene"Wirh [Plato's owt 
actount, 4511 K . — ith: unba 


8. y. decla ed himſelf his eherfy. 
"The occaſion was this; Plato, on his return to Gesc, 


ſtus privately t- cbnfalf Mon, 


another" man; for chere was à report, whether: tue 
Ae. . C or 


18 PLUTARCH'S/LFIVES. — ji 
or che invention of bis enemies, that his mateimasi. | 
nial ſtate was not agrevable to him, and that there 
was a coolneſs betwixt him and Arete. After Plato i 8 
had conſulted: Dion on the affair, he wrote to Diony- 
ſius ; and, though he ſpoke in plain terms of other 
matters, he mentioned this in a manner that could 
only be intelligible to the king, He told him, that ha 
had talked lch Lion n the buſineſs, and that he 
would certainly! reſent it 5 minen attempt were 
de. & 4 [211440 {18 e eee bis! 
While any proſpect of an eee een 
mained, — took no further ſteps in the affair; 
but when that proſpect was gone, and Plato once 
more had left Sicily in diſpleaſure, he compelled 
Arete to marry 3 and in this inſtance 
| fin fell- ſhort even of the juſtice and lenity of his 
ather.” When Philoxenus, who had, — s | 
ſiſter Theſte, was declared his enemy, and fleet 
thivugh: fear, out of Sicily, Dionyſius ſent for his 
ſiſter, and reproached her with being privy to hen 
huſband's eſcape, without letting bim know it. 
Theſte/anfered, without fear or e DD 
you this k- me, Dionyſius, ſo bad a wife, or ſo 
ge, weak a woman; that if I . of my huſ-· 
66 *. band's flight, 1 would not have accompanied him, 
ce and have ſhared in the worſt af his yy + th In- 
<-deed I-was: ignorant of it: and I affure you, that. 
L ſhould eſteem it a higher honour to be called 
ache wife ef Philoxenus the Rxile; than the ſiſter 
0 ef Dionyſius the Tyrant, The king, it is fad, 
admired her ſpirited anſwer; and the Syracuſans ho- 
pe er dee the, eine cher: — 


k4 
42 


* 
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22 80 Th 1 my vic, . 7 2 et 249 * gt 
; Dion nom ds of 5 thine. _ war; . Plato, 
howeve ever, was againſt it; partly on account of thi 

by boſpirable fayours he had dec from Dk, a 
1: 46 Mm 


Dr 6 NN. Fg 19 


V bedauſe of the advanced age of Dion. 


Speuſippus, and the reſt of his e on the other 


hand, encouraged him to reſcue from flavery his na- 


tive Sicily, that ſtretched forth her hands towards 


him, and would certainly receive him with every ex- 


preflion of joy. Speuſippus, when he attended Plato 
into Sicily, had mixed more with the people, and 


ment. At firſt, indeed, they were reſerved,” and 
| ſuſpected him for an emiſlary of the tyrant's; but 

by degrees, he obtained their confidence. In ſhort, 

it was the voice, the prayer of the people, that Dion 
would come; though without either army or navy, 


0c their relief, and lend them only his name and his 


preſence againſt the tyrant, Dion was encouraged 
by theſe —— 3 and, the more effectually 

to conceal his intentions, he raiſe what forces I 
was able by means of his friends. He was aſſiſted in 
this by many ſtateſmen and philoſophers; amongſt 


whom was Endemus, the Cyprian (on occaſion 'of. 
whoſe.death Ariſtotle wrote his dialogue on the foul) . 
and Timonides, the Leucadian. Theſe engaged 1 in 


huis intereſt Miltas the Theſſalian, who was: filled 
min divination, and had been his fellow- academician. 

But of all thoſe whom the tyrant had baniſhed, which 
were no fewer than a thouſand, no more than 
twenty-five gave in their names for the ſervice; the 


reſt, for want of ſpirit, would not engage in the 
caule;' The general rendezyous was in the iſland of 


$8 learfit their {ſentiments with regard to the govern- 


eynthus; and here, when the little army was al- ; 
led, it di not amount to eight hundred men:: 


ban ahay wenn miaminho had baited; thanklveews -. 


the greateſt engagements; they were in perfe&;diſ- 


cipline, and inured to hardſhip; in courage and con- 


ac chey had no ſuperiors in the army: in ſhort, 
they were ſuch men as were lady! to ſerve the cauſe 


& * the. oy 4 1 * a F 
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Af [Diodorus, 3 with. N propriety « on 5 e — 
ſary ſpirit and ſuccels of this r 1. W ü. 
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, of, e in animating, by their, dee aeg; 
. 9m, rr 
Let 1 men, Bn they .underſto c that't If 
were to Fe led N Dionyſius, were dis garten. d, 
* cone AA 0 her LE wee of Dion; the; 
cg BqCnCe ,,q which they looked upon as certain, 
uin. „No or. were, they leſs offended With their com- * 
randers, and AN e who had.cnliſted | 1 hecaule. 
they. had concealed. b Ken the ſervice. , But 
TP. Dian, in. 4 wblic ſpeech,, after ſbewing them 
the feeble ſtate of l Its $ gayernment, tol them, 
that he conſidered them rather as lo dee eee 
whom be carried to head the people of Sicily, A Iready. 
prepared to revolt, HAN, AS. private en ze ad.when, 
nente Wb, in birth and reputation, was, the. 
Principal man in Ae had concurxed in 1 
drels of Dion, and joined in che expecition, they 
; 6. Were 5 ah Kat 128 4) FE 
Was ,how, abo midfummer; 75 the Eteſſ lan win winds 
Vailed at wa oy” the ,moon. Was, at the full, 
hen Dion prepared a magnificent ſacrifice to Apollo. 
and marched in proceſſion 19, the; Ns with. 5 5 
men Fer arms. After de lacrafige, he gave 
tealt in the race-ground of the Laguna, They 
niſhed, at the. quantity of Sold an 
Was 5 M, this ccc. hk . — 


= . 
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ane erſon of ſuch opulence wou| id not 

DI ny 
them t an times north wi 

to 0 808 eros NE e Fand e, We) SY 

ACRE tho eaſt; ,'"'Plitty makes tlie oF winkt the 


* eee Aquila —— | — 


| ature &, Nat, I. xvili. He zells u whe, 
| A e WI gin, i. Car EY 1 5 Yi 2 oc 55 ma- 
ö Linear See Pats ae der ie 


cap. 31. ſeems 
ny in another 15 Tays 


. oi 


1 ed perio me Ie, ery WY to 1, 
1 without a fair proſpect of ſucceſs, and the certain 
| ſupport e of friends. After the uſual prayers and li- 
barjons, the moon was eclipſed. This was nothing 
e to Dion „ who 13 5 the variations of he 
eclipeic 1400 chat this defection of the moon's light 
Was Gb Kan. the interpoſition of the earth between 
her and the But as the ſoldiers were troubled 
about it; Miltas, the diviner, took upon him to give 
it a proper turn, and aſſured them, that it portended 
| the ſudden obſcurity'of ſomething that was at pre- 
ſept glorious ; that this glorious object could be no 
cher than Dionyſius, whoſe luſtre would be extin- 
guiſhed: on their arrival in Sicily. This interpre- ' 
tion he communicated in as public a manner as 
: poſlble ; but from the prodigy of the bees x, a ſwarm 
of Phich ſertled on the ſtern of Dion's ſhip, he in- 
timated to his friends his, apprehienſions that the 
great affairs which Dion was then proſecuting, after 
flouriſhing awhile would come to nothing. Diony- 
. rg too, they ſaid, had many, prodigies on this occa- 
fivn, An eagle ſnatched a jayelin from one of his 
gan ards, and after flying aloft with it, dropt it in the 
The waters of the ſea, at the foot of the cita- 
del, were freſh for one whole day, as plainly appear- 
ed ts every. one that taſted them. He ha pigs 
fa oed perfect in all their other parts, but without 
rs. The diviners interpreted this an omen of 
rebellion and revolt; the people, they ſaid, would no 
Unger give car to the mandates, of the tyrant. The 
Freſhneſs: of the ſea· water imported, that che Syra- 
enfans after their harſh and vers treatment, would 
enjoy milder and better times. The eagle was che 
miniſter of. Jove; and th ( javelin an enſ gn. of power 
and government: thus the father of the gods had 
deſtined che overthrow, and abolition of the yy 1 f 
Theſe things we have from Theopompus. 
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* This fuperftition prevailed po Jef nee the — 
1 the Greeks, 'Ves the life of Brutus. 


C 3 | Dion's 


* PLUTARCH' tives. 


Dioft's ſoldiers v were convey ed in two ttanſpt ports. 


Theſe were accom anied by! e ſmaller Nane 
and two more of thirty oars. 
thoſe who attended bind he took with him two thous 
ſand ſhields, a large quantity of darts and Javelins, 


and a conſiderable ſupply of proyiſions, that 19 9 62 


might be wanting in the expedition; for they put 


off to the main ſea, becauſe they did not ek e 


ſafe to coaſt it along, being informed that Phi- 


liſtus was ſtationed off Japygia to watch their mo- 
tions. Having failed with a gentle wind about twelve 
days, on the thirteenth they arrived at Pachynus, a 


promontory in Sicily. There the pilot adviſed Dion 
to land his men immediately; ; for if they once 


doubled the cape, they might continue at ſea a long 
time before they could $824 a gale from the ſouth at 


that ſeaſon of the year. But Dion, who was afraid 
of making a deſcent too near the enemy, and choſe = 
in ſome remoter 


rather to make good his landing 1 
W of the ifland, doubled the cape notwithſtanding. 


hey had not failed far before a ſtrong gale from the | 


north and a high ſea drove them quite off Sicily. 


At the ſame time there was a violent ſtorm of thunder 


and lightning ; for it was about the rifing of Arc- 
turus ; and it was, accompanied with ſuch dreadful 
rains, and the weather, in every reſpect, ſo tem- 


peſtuous, that the affrighted ſailors knew net where. ; 
the 


they were, till they found themſelves driven | 
violence of the ſtorm to Cercina, on the coaſt of 


Africa. This craggy iſland was ſurrounded with 


ſuch dangerous rocks, that they narrowly eſcaped 
being daſhed} to pieces; but by working. hard with 
; heir les they kept clear, with much, difficulty il 
the ſtorm abated. They were then informe! By 
veſſel, which accidentally came up with them, that 
they were at the head of what is cal ed the Great 
Syrtis *. In this horrible ſituation they were 
= diſhcartened by finding themſelves 0 but, 


Not far from Tripoly. oC 


ws ar bk be tf l ij 
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farther 
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Seeg NI for Witte rm, a ate f bo run up 
fuddenly from the ſouth. this tinexpectec 
arne as che Wind ct” upon them, they 
mache all their fail, and, imploring the afitance of 
the gods, once more put off to ſea in queſt of Sicily. 
= Afer an eaſy paſſage of five days, they arrived at 
7 Minoa, a ſmall town in Sicily *, belonging to the 
= Carthaginians. Synalus +, a friend of 'Dion's, was 
then governor of the place, and as He knew not 
that this/ little fleet belonged-to Dion, he attempted 
to prevent the landing of his men: the ſoldiers leapt 
out of the veſſels in arms, but killed none that's 
poſed them; for Dion, on account of his friend - 
ſhip with Synalus, had forbidden them. However, 
hey ran in one body with the fugitives into the 
town, and thus made t xemſelves maſters of it. When 
Dion and the governor met, mutual ſalutations s paſſed 
between them; and the former reſtored him his town 
unhurt. Synalus, in return, entertained his toldiers, 


and ſupplied him with nec&faries,'”7 500 2 0 


— 


It happened that Dionyſius, a little before this, 


Tad lated with eighty ſhips for Italy, and this ab- 


ſence of his gave them no ſmall. encouragement; 


inſomuch that when Dion invited his men tõ refreſh - 


themſelves for ſome time after their fatigues'at ſea, 


they thought of nothing but making proper uſe of 
he preſent” moment, and called upon him, with 
one voice, to lead them to Syracuſe ; he; therefore, 
left his uſeleſs arms and baggage with'S nalus, and 
haying engaged him to tranſmit them to Aim at a 

roper opportunity, marched for” Syracuſe. TWO 
Raden of the Agrigentine cavalry, 'who-inhabited 
the country about Ecnomus, immediately revolted, 
3g joined him in his march; and theſe: were followed 


2 


the inhabitants of Gela. Lo 3934017 OR 
15 ASE news of his arrival ſoon 'reachitig:'Syricirſe, 
mae who! had married Dion's wife, aud wis 
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24. PLUTAREH'S KIVEs. 
E the ahſence of Di 


29 


K's. 


Rhegium to Caulonia, where the | tyrant; then was, 
he met an acquaintance of his returning home with 


a newly offered. facrifice; and having taken a little of 
the fleth for his on uſe , he made the beſt of his 


way. At night, however, he found it neceſſary to 


take aint reſt, and retired to ſleep in a wood by 


the hide of the road. A wolf, allured by the ſmell 
of, the fleſn, came up while ho was aſleep, and cars 
ried it off, together with the bag of bee to which 


it was faſtened. | When the courier awaked, he 
ſought a long time to no purpoſe for his diſpatches; 
and being determined not to face Dionyſius without 
| them, he abſconded. Thus it was a conſiderable 
time after, and from other hands, that Dionyſius 


was informed of Dion s arrival in Sicily pr 

Dion, in his march, was joined by the Camari- 
naeans, and many revolters from the tertitory of Sy- 
racuſe, The Leontines and the Campanians, who, 


with Timocrates,, guarded the Epipolae, being miſ+ 
led by a report deſignedly propagated by Dion, chat 


he intended to attack their cities firſt, quitted their 
preſent ſtation, and went to take care of their own 


concerns. Dion being informed of this, while he lay 
near Acre, x HS. in the night, and came to the 


river Anapus, which is at the diſtance of ten faclongs 


the river, -addrefling bis prayers, to the riſing ſun. 
The diviners informed him that the gods gave a pro- 


* To carry home part of the victim, and to give part of ir to 


IX En that the bearer met, wery acts of religion. © : 
Vas! mic 


ately diſpatched ,lexters 10, acquaint, him — he. 
In che mean time he applied bimſelf to pre 
vent all tumults in the city; for the people Were 
greatly animated o n the report of Dion's arrival, 
though the e they 1 as yet kept 
them quiet. A. fin ier acciden 


to che 
courier who was, di 


patched, K Wee Diony- : 
fins; As he was, paſſing. through the territory of 


4" 8 


from the city. There he. halted, and {acrificed by 2 | 


0 6 AN 1 23 


= wle of . as lie hack himſelf aſſümed a 
gatland at the ſacrifice, all that were preſent immedi- 
ately did the fame. He was now joined by about 
five thouſand, Who vere, indeed; all furniſpel with . 
arms but their courage ſupplied that deficiency *, 
When he gave orders to march, Liberty. was the i 
word; and they ruſhed forward wich the b il 
=” acclamations of joy. The moſt conſiderable, pcs 
of Syracuſe, dreſſed all in white, met him atthe 
The parle fell with great fury on Dionyfi ius 8 
party; but in particular they ſeized his ſpies, a ſet 
of wretches hated by gods and men; who went about 
dhe city to collect the ſentiments, of the inhabitants, 
in order to communicate them tq the tyrant, Theſe 
wuoeere the firſt that ſuffered, being knocked down 
wherever they were met. When Firnoc rates found 
that he could not join the garriſon in the citadel, he 
7 fled on horſeback out of the city, and fpread a ge- 
neral terror and diſmay where he pafled ; magnify- 


ing all the while the es of Dion, that it might 
not appear a flight effort, againſt which he was un- 
able to defend the place. 
Dion now made his public entry into the town: : 
he was dreſſed in a magnificent ſuit of armour, his 
brother Megacles marching on the right, hand, and 
Callippus the Athenian on the left, with, garlands on 
their heads. He was followed by an hundred foreign 
ſoldiers, who were his bod yen and after | + 
marched the reſt of the army in proper order, W 
the conduct of their reſpective anten The The 
cuſans looked upon this proceſſion as facred. 
confidered it as the triumphal entry of feb 3 
which would once more. eltabliſh, the popular. 897 
| ernment , after a ſuppreſſion of forty- eight years. 
When Dion entered at the Menitidian ue filence 


was commanded by een n e eee wy 
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a Diodorns in he mas pb joined hy ie ooo; i that when 
he reached Syracuſe, he had not fewer than $0,000. 
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i PLUTARCH'S VES. 
freedom to be proclaimed to the Syracuſans and tlio 


reſt of the Sicilians, in the name of Dion and Me- 


gacles, who came to aboliſh tyranny. Being deſirous 


to addreſs the people in a ſpeech, he marched up to 
the Acradina. As he paſſed through the ſtreets, the 


people prepared their victims on tables placed before 
their doors; ſcattered flowers on his head, and offer- 


ed up their prayers to him as to their tutelar deity. 


At the foot of the citadel, under the pentapylae, 


there was lofty ſun-dial*, which had been placed 


there by Dionyſius. From the eminence of this build- 


ing he addreſſed the citizens, and exhorted them 


earneſtly to aſſert their liberties. The people, in their 
return, no nominated Dion and his brother prætors of 


the city and at their requeſt, appointed them twenty 


colleagues, half of whom were of thoſe who return- 


ed with Dion from exile. 
At firſt it was conſidered by he F as a 


good omen, that Dion, when he addreffed the peo- 


Hs had under his feet the ſtately edifice which Dio- 
nyſius had erected; but upon reflection that this edi- 


fice, on which he had been declared general, was a 
ſun-dial, they were apprehenſive that his preſent 


power and grandeur might be ſubject ro decline. 
Dion, in the next place, took the caſtle of Epi- 
pole, releaſed the priſoners who were confined there, 


and inveſted it with a ſtrong wall. Seven days after 
this event, Dionyſius arrived from Italy, and entered 
the citadel from the ſea. Dion at the ſame time 
received from Synalus the arms and ammunition he 
had left with him. Theſe he diſtributed amongſt the 
citizens, as far as they would go; the reſt armed 
themſelves as well as they were able; and all ex- 
reſſed the utmoſt alacrity for the ſervice. Diony- 
ſius, at firſt, ſent agents in a private manner to Dion, 


to try What terms might be made with them. Dion 
* Pherecydes was the firſt whoinvented dials to mark the hour 


of the day, about three hundred years after the time of Homer. 


But before his time the Phoenicians had contrived : a dial in the 
iſle of 9 which deſcribed che ſolſtices. 
rehakd 
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refaſed td hear any overtures in private The Syraz 


cuſans, he told them, were now: a free people; and 
har they had to offer muſt be addrefled to them in 
public. Upon this they made ſpecious propoſals to 
the citizens, promiſed them an abatement of their 
taxes, and an exemption from ſerving in the wars, 


even though thoſe wars ſhould be undertaken by their 
own approbation. The Syracutans held theſe pro- 


poſals in deriſion; and Dion anſwered, that it would 
be in vain for Dionyſius to ſpeak of terms, without 
reſigning, in the firſt place, the regal government; 


and that if he took this meaſure, he might depend 


on all the good offices ſo near a relation miglit be in- 


clined to do bim; at leaſt in every thing that was 


juſt and reaſonable. Dionyſius ſeemed to conſent to 
theſe terms; and again ſent his agents to deſire that 


a deputation of the Syracuſans would attend them in 


the citadel, in order to ſettle articles for the public 
tranquility. He aſſured them that he had ſuch to 


Dionyſius would reſign his authority in a voluntary 
eng, ß 

This, however, was no mote than a ſtratagem to 
rived than they were impriſoned; and early next 
morning, after he had plied the mercenaries with 


wine, he ordered them to fally out and attack the 


wall which had been built by Dion. This unex- 


— pected aſſault was carried on with great vigour by 
the barbarians. They broke through the works, 
= and falling with great impetuoſity and loud ſhouts | 

cn the Syracuſans, ſoon put them to flight. Dion's 
} foreign troops took the alarm, and haſtened to their 
relief; but the/precipitate flight of ithe citizens diſ- 


ordered their ranks, and rendered it difficult for 
A | them 


offer them as they could not but accept; and that, 
on the other hand, he was equally willing to come 
into ſuch as they had to offer him. Dion, therefore, 
ſelected a number of the citizens for this deputation; 
and the general _ from the citadel was, that 


amuſe the Syracuſans. The deputies no ſooner ar- 
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4 PLUTARCH'S' IL WES. 


them t. give any effectual aſſiſtance· Dion 
ceiving, that in this tumult h is orders could not be 
heard, inſtructed them by his example, and charged 
the thickeſt of the enemy. The battle, where he 


fought in perſon, was fierce and bloody. He was 


known to the enemy as well as to his Own party z 


and they ruſhed with the utmoſt violence to the 


quarter where he fought. His age, indeed, rendered 
kim unfit for ſuch an engagement, but he maintained | 
the fight with great vigour, and cut in pieces many 


of the enemy that attacked him. At length he was FN 


wounded in the hand with a lance; His Thield was. 

pierced' through in many places with the darts and 
fn rs that were levelled againſt him; and his ar- 
poop no longer reſiſting the blows he received i in this 


_ cloſe engagement, he fell to the ground; He was 


immediately: carried off by his foldiers; and leaving 
the command to Timonides, he rode aboytthe city to 
y the fugitives.' Sooh after he brought a detach- 


ment of foreign ſoldiers, which he had left to guard 


che Acradina, as afreſh reſerve againſt the enemy. 
This, however, was aidecolſhry': they had placed 
their whole hopes of retaking the city in their firſt 
fally ; and finding ſo powerful a reſiſtance, fatigued © 
with the action, they retreated into the citadel. 1. 3 
ſoon as they began to fall back, the Greek ſoldiers 

bore hard upon them, and purſued them to the walls. 


Dion loſt ue en men; and a very great number 


of the enemy fell in this dion. The victory was. 
ſo important, that the Syracuſans rewarded each of 
4 e ſoldiers. with a hundred mine ; 305 Dion 


was pr ſented by his army with a crown of 


© Soon after this, meſſengers, came from Bios 1 
uh letters to Dion from the women of his family. 
Beſide theſe, chere was one inſcribed. << Hipparinus 
to his- father Dion.“ For this Was the name of 
Bios ſon.. Timaeus fans, indeed, that be 1 was called 
KAretaeus, from his mother Arete; but 1 think credit 


» rather to be given to Titnonides, who was his friend 


and 
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der. Tbs, oy of the letters, Aeg 

8520 read e pelo fee en s, contained 

various, 1 Be — T jean 

hes which a bete 

M che peg 2 

5 ik end 00 my in. public; but ion in- 

ed that it f 450 be o. It proved to be a letter 

fs en Dionyſius wake 995 755 indee! 459 Dor, bur, 
e people 05 dyracuſe,; for 

hough,! it "carried the air. of requeſt and, apol apology, it 


ne women. 
to come from 1ppar inus, 


not, 


= L had an obvious tendency /ro. render Dion obnoxious 
to. the, GEES: He reminded him; of the zeal he 
, 4 had geh ſhewn. for his ſervice; z he threatened 


bim t 1 


£& people which it ſhould. naturally bave done, Inſtead. 
= © fexcitingadmirarion, of that 755 ae ue Es 


= proſecute. bim to death, 
6 | himſelf, for the protection of his fam ily and And triend 


Ns deareſt. connexions, his ſiſter, his / 
ſeon, .and;,bis. wife ; and his. menaces were followed 
1 7 by. the moſt, paſſionate, intreaties, and the moſt 
0 ject lamen tations- But the moſt | try! ing part 
a addrels was, that wher 


ab-. 


of his 
e he intreated Dion not to. — 
ſtroy the government, and give that freedom to his 

2 ipveterate,enemics, by means of which, they. wy 
4 Jt o retain, ther regal power 


This letter did BOY e thoſe ſentiments ! in che 


| Nanumity, 1 which could prefer che be uh u a 
bk | tendereit private, connections, it Oc ſioned jealo 


ſatisfaction they heard. F arrival 


1 This, "Heraclides,, who, ad been. ban 
| tyrant, had; once a, ciſlinguiſþed, aid ne in. 


E army, and, was a man of Conſicderabl e mili ary, 
= 15 but irr eſolute, incan ant, and 1 80 al 
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y when he had a colleague in command. 
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+ and fears: ' I. The people ſaw, or thought they. ſaw, 
tat Dion was Under an ablolute neceſſity, of being 
b favourable. to Dionyſus. . p 4 al Fal began, o 
= wiſh, for another general ;. a 
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own ſtrengtli to make war on Dionyſius. When 
he arrived at Syracuſe, he found the tyrant e 


beſieged, and the Syracuſans elated with their fe. 
ceſs. His firſt object, therefore, was to court the 


people; and for this purpoſe he had all the neceſſary 


talents; an inſinuating addreſs, and that kind of 
flattery which is ſo grateful to the multitude. This 
buſineſs was the more eaſy to him, as the forbidden 


ity of Dion was thought too haughty for a 


Popular ſtate: beſides, the Syracuſans, already inſo- 


lent with ſucceſs, aſſumed the ſpirit of a free people, 


though they had not, in reality, obtained their free- 


dom. Thus they convened themſelves without any 
ſummons, and appointed Heraclides their admiral: 
indeed, when Dion remonſtrated againft that pro- 
ceeding, and ſhewed them that by thus conſtituting 


Heracſides admiral, they fuperſeded the office of 


general, which' they had before conferred on him, 


with ſome reluctance they deprived Heraclides of 


the commiſſion they had given him. When this 
affair was ſettled, Dion invited Heraclides' to his 
houſe, and gently expoſtulated with him on the 
impropriety of attending to a punctilio of honour 
at a time when the leaſt inattention to the common 
cCauſe might be the ruin of the whole. He then called 


an aſſembly, appointed Heraclides admiral, and pre- 


vailed with the citizens to allow him ſuch a guard 
as they had before granted to himſelf. Heraclides 
treated Dion with all che appearance of reſpect, ac - 


knowledged his obligations to him, and ſeemed at- 


tentive to his commands; but in Private he cor- 


rupted the people, and encouraged a ſpirit of mu- 


tiny and diſſatisfaction; fo that Dion was in- 
volved in continual diſturbances and diſquiet. If 
he adviſed that Dionyſius ſhould be permitted to 
= his retreat in ſafety, he was cenſured as deſign- 
ing to favour and protect him; if, to avoid thoſe 
ſuſpicions, he was' for continuing the fiege, he was 
accuſed of protracting the war, chat he might the 
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| Fpnoer retain his nammand, and keep the citizens in 
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# There was in ihe ay one 1 ot 49 Hake fab Ws: 


 Finvlence and villany. who thought the perfection of 


2 liberty was the licentiouſneſs of ſpeech. This fellow, 


openly attacked Dion, and told the people, 1 in public 


x En, chat they bad only changed the inattention 
of a drunken and diſſolute tyrant, for the crafty vi- 


gilance of a ſober maſter. Immediately after fi 


dae left the aſſembly, and next day was ſeen running 


1 | through the: ſtreets, as if from ſomebody that 
purſued him, with his head and face covered with 
blood. In this condition he ran into the market- 


1 F place, and told the people that he had been aflaulted 
by Dion's foreign ſoldiers; at the ſame time ſhewing 
1 them a wound in his head, which, he ſaid, they had 


'4 0 given him. Dion, upon this, was generally con- 


1 demned, and accuſed of ſilencing the people by ſan- 
50 3 3 guinary methods; he came, however, before this ir- 


regular and tumultuous aſſembly, in his own vindi-+ 
cation, and made it appear that this Soſis was brother 

3 1 to one of Dionyſius's guards, and that he had been 
engaged by him to raiſe a tumult in the city; the 
only reſource the tyrant had now left being that of. 
exciting diflentions among the people. The ſur- 
1 geons alſo, Who examined the wound, found that 
4 it was not occaſioned by any violent blow. The 
1 = wounds made by weapons are generally deepeſt; in 
b che middle; but this wWwas both ſuperficial, aud of an 
ome depth. from one end to the other; beſides, 
being diſcontinuous, it did not appear to be the effect 
of one inciſion, but to have been made at different 
times, probably as he was beſt able to endure the pain. 
At the ſame time there were ſome who depoſed, that 
having ſeen Soſis running naked and wounded, and 
being informed by him that he was flying from the 
purſuit of Dion's foreign ſoldiers, who had juſt then 
== wounded him, they haſtened io take the purſuers; 
; chat, hower ors they could meet with. no ſuch Ln wee 
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but found a razor lying under a hollow ſtone near 


the place from whence they had obſerved him come. 


All theſe circumſtances made ftrongly againſt him: 


but when his own fervants gave evidence that he 


went out of his houſe alone before day-light, with a 
razor in his hand, Dion's accuſers withdrew. The 
people, by a general vote, condemned Soſis to die, 
and were once more reconciled to Dion. 
Nevertheleſs their jealouſy of his ſoldiers remained; 

and, as the war was now principally carried on by 
ſea, Philiſtus being come to the ſupport of Diony- 
Fas, with a conſiderable fleet from Japygia, they 
did not ſee the neceffity of retaining in their lervice 
thoſe Greeks who were no ſeamen, and muſt de 

for protection on the naval force. Their confidence 
in their own ſtrength was likewiſe ly increaſed 
by an advantage they had gained at fea againſt Phi- 
liſtus, whom they uſed in a very barbarous manner. 
Epborus relates, that, after his {hip was taken, he 
New himſelf. | But Tünonides, who attended Dion 
from the beginning of the war, writing to Speuüp- 
pus the philoſopher, gives the ſtory thus: Philiſtus's 
galley having run aground, he was taken priſoner 
alive; and after being difarmed and ſtripped, was 


expoſed naked, though an old man, to every kind 
of: inſult. They afterwards cut off his head, and 
ordered his children to drag his body through the 


1 


1 


Acradina, and throw it into the quarry. Timaeus 


repreſents the indignity offered his remains ta be ſtill 


Syracu ans, in the mean while inſulting over his car- 
cafe, when they faw him tied by the leg who had faid, 


greater: The boys, he ſays, tied a rope about his L 
lame leg, and ſo dragged him through the city, the | 


1 ould ill become Dionyfiws to fy Kr his throne by the 


tus 


A was e Ne it by the beels.. Philiſtus, how. 4 
ever, tells us, that this was not ſaid to Dionyſius by Y 
himſelf, but by another. It is plain, at the ſame 
time, that Timacus takes every ogcaſion, from Phi- 
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chus's . adherence to arbitrary power, to 


2 load him with the keeneſt reproaches, Thoſe whom 


he injured are in ſome degree excuſable, if, in their 
reſentment, they treated him with indignities after 


6:4 death, But wherefore ſhould his biographers, whom 
he never injured, and who have had the. benefit 


of his works; wherefore ſhould they exhibit him, 


with all the exaggerations of ſcurrility, in thoſe ſcenes 
of diſtreſs which fortune ſometimes reduces the beſt 
of men? On the other hand, Ephorus is no leſs ex- 


travagant in bis. encomiums on Philiſtus. He Knows 
well how to throw into ſhades the foibles of the hu- 
man character, and to give an air of plauſibility to 
the moſt indefenſible conduct; but, wich all his ele- 

ance, with all his art, he cannot reſcue Philiſtus 
—_ the upputation. of being. the moſt ſtrenu- 
ous aſſertor . 6% bitrary power, of being the fondeſt 


follower and admirer of the luxury, the magnificence, 
= the alliance-of tyrants. Upon the whole, he who 
neither defends the principles of Philiſtus, nor in- 
ſults over his misfortunes, will belt flilcharge- the 
duty of the hiſtorian. - _ 

Alter the death of Philiſtus, Dicaados . to 
7 ſurrender the citadel to Dion, together with the arms, 
proviſions, and ſaldiers, and an advance of five 
months pay, on condition that he might be permit- 


ted to retire. into Italy, and there enjoy the revenues | 


of Gyata, a fruitful tract of country in the territory of 


Syracuſe, reaching. from the ſea to the TRE of 
the country. Dion refuſing to negociate on his g n 


account, referred che ambaſſadors to the Syracuſans; 


and as they expected that Dionyſius would ſhortly 
come alive into their hands, they were diſmiſſed 
without audience. Upon this, the tyrant, leaving 


; his eldeſt ſon; Apollocrates to defend the citadel, em- 
barked with his | ak valuable treaſures, and a few 
ſelect friends, and, lailing with a fair, wind, eſcaped 


Heraclides the in 


The e ccare greatly exaſperated the people 
v oL, VI. D againſt 
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againſt Heraclides; and, in order to appeaſe them, 
— propoſed by Hippo, one of the orators, that there 7 
ſhouid be an equal diviſion of lands; alleging, that 7 
=. equality was the firſt foundation of civil liberty, and 
that poverty and ſlavery were ſynonimous terms. At 
the ſame time that he ſupported Hi ippo in the pro; 

motion of this ſcheme, he encouraged the faction 

againſt Dion, who oppoſed it. At length he prevail- 

ed with the people not only to paſs this law, but to 

make a decree that the pay of the foreign ſoldiers 

| ſhould be ſtopped, and new commanders choſen, chat 

they might no longer be {ſubject to the ſevere diſci- 

pline of Dion. Thus, like the patient, who, after 

a lingering ſickneſs, makes too raſfi a uſe of the firſt 

returns of health, and rejects the ſober and gradual 
regimen of his phyſician, the citizens, who had long 

Jaboured under the yoke of ſlavery, took too prect- 

pitate ſteps to freedom, and refuſed the _ 

| counſels and conduct of their deliverer. 

| It was about the midſt of ſummer wheel the of: 
0 ſembly was ſummoned for the election of new off: 
|. cers; and, for the ſpace of fifteen days, there were 
i 
| 
| 


the moſt dreadful 3 and the moſt alarming 
prodigies. The religious fears that theſe prodigies 
excited, made the people decline the chufing of 2 
ficers. W hen the weather grew more ſerene, the ora- 
tors again exhorted them to proceed to the buſineſs; 
but no ſooner had they begun, than a draught-ox, 
' which had neither received any provocation from the 
FW driver, nor could be terrified by the crowds'and' noife 
10 to which he had been accuſtomed, ſuddenly broke 
5 from his yoke, and running furiouſſy into the aſ- 
ſembly, drove the people in great diſorder before 
him: from thence, throwing down all that ſtood in 
his way, he ran over that part of the city which after 
wards fell into the enemy's hands. The Syracufans, 
however, regardleſs of Tſe things, elected five-and- 
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twenty officers, among whom was Heraclides. At 
5 the lane time chey — endeavoured to draw uff 
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Dion's men; promiſing, if they would: deſett him, 


to make them citizens of Syracuſe. But the ſoldiers 


were faithful to their general, and placing him in the 
middle of a battalion, marched out of the city. They 
did not, on this occaſion, offer any violence to the 


inhabitants, but they ſeverely reproached them for 
their baſeneſs and ingratitude. The ſmallneſs of 


their number, and their declining to act offenſively, 
put the citizens on the view of cutting them off be- 
fore they eſcaped out of the city; and with this de- 
ſign they fell upon their rear. Dion was here in a 
great dilemma; he was under the neceſſity either of 
nighting againſt his countrymen, or of ſuffering him- 
ſelf and bis faithful ſoldiers to be cut in pieces. He 
therefore intreated the Syracuſans to deſiſt: he 
ſtretched forth his hands to them, and pointed to the 
citadel full of ſoldiers, who were happy in being 

ſpectators of theſe diſſentions amongſt their enemies. 

But the torrent of the populace, agitated and driven 

forwards by the ſeditious breath of the orators, was 
not to be ſtopped by perſuaſion. He, therefore, 

commanded his men to advance with ſhouts and 
claſhing of arms, but not to attack them. The Syra- 
cuſans, upon this, fled immediately through the 
ſtreets, though no one purſued them; for Dion re- 
treated with his men into the territories of the Leon- 
The very women laughed at the new officers for 
this cowardly flight; and the latter, to recover their 


reputation, ordered the citizens to arms, purſued 


Dion, and came up with him as he was paſſing 


a river. A ſkirmiſh began between the cavalry; 
but when they found Dion no longer diſpoſed to 


bear theſe indignities with his uſual paternal patience; 


when they obſerved! him drawing up his men for 
battle, with all the eagerneſs of ſtrong reſentment, 


they once more turned their backs, and, with the 
lots of ſome few men, fled to the city in a more diſ- 


graceful and more cowardly manner than before. 
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The Leontines received Dion in a very honourabls 
manner, gave money to his ſoldiers, and made them 
free of cheir city. They alſo ſent meſſengers to Sy- 
racuſe, with requiſitions that his men might have 


juſtice done them, and receive their pay. 1 be Syra- 


cuſans, in return, ſent other meſſengers, with im- 
peachments againſt Dion . but when the matter was 


debated at Leontium, in full aſſembly of the allies, 


they evidently appeared to be in faule: They re- 


fuſed, nevertheleſs, to ſtand to the award of this 


aſſembly; for the recent recovery of their liberties 


bad made them inſolent, and the popular power was 
without controul; their very commanders being no 
more than ſervile dependents on the multitude. 


About this time Dionyſius ſent a fleet under Nyp- 


| fas, the Neopolitan, with proviſions and pay for the 
8 1 in the citadel. The Syracuſans overcame 


im, and took four of his ſhips ;* but they made an 


ill uſe of their ſucceſs. Deſtitute of all diſcipline, 
they celebrated the victory with the moſt riotous ex- 


travagance, and at a time when they thought them 


ſelves ſecure of taking the citadel, they loſt the city. 


Nypſius obſerving their diſorder, their night-revels, 


and debauches, in which their commanders, either 


from inclination, or through fear of offending them, 
were as deeply engaged as themſelves, took advan« 


tage of this opportunity, broke through their walls, 


and expoſed the city to the violence and en 
"of bis ſoldiers. 


The Syracuſans at once perceived their folly and 9 
eit misfortune: but the latter, in their preſent 


confuſion, was not eaſy to be redreſſed. The ſoldiers 
made dreadful havock in the city; they demoliſned 


the fortifications, put the men to the ſword, and drag - 


the women and children ſhrieking to the citadel. 


The Syracufan officers being unable to ſeparate the 

citizens from the enemy, or to draw them up in any 
order, gave up all for loſt. In this fituation, while 
"whe Acradina itſelf was: in danger of being taken, they 
| naturally 
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naturally pas de gag on Dion ; but -none 


had the courage to mention a man whom alt had in- 


jured. In this emergency a voice was heard from 


the cavalry of the allies, crying, Send for Dion 


s and his Pelbponnefians from Leontium.” His 


name was no- ſooner mentioned than the people 
ſhouted for joy. With tears they implored that he 


might once more be at their head: they remember- 


ed his intrepidity in the moſt trying dangers ; they 
remetnbered the courage that he ſhewed himſelf, and 
the confidence with which he inſpired them when he 
led them againſt the enemy. Archonides and Tele- 


ſides from the auxiliaries, and Hellanicus, with four 


more from the cavalry, were immediately diſpatched 
to Leontium, where, making the beſt of their. way, 


they arrived in the cloſe of the evening. They in- 
ſtantly threw themſelves at the feet of Dion, and re- 


lated, wich tears, the deplorable condition of the Sy- 
racuſacis. The Leontines and. Peloponneſians ſoon 
gathered about them, conjecturing from their haſte, 


and the manner of their addreſs, that their buſineſs 
had ſomething. extraordinary in it. , 


Dion immediately ſummoned an aſſembly; and 
the people being ſoon collected, Archonides and 
Hellanicus briefly related the diſtreſs of the Syra- 
cuſans, intreated the foreign ſoldiers to forget the 
injuries:they had done tlrem, and once more to aſſiſt 


that unfortunate people, who had already ſuffered 
more for their ingratitude, than even they whom 
they had injured would have inflicted upon them. 
When they had thus ſpoken, a protound filence en- 


ſued; upon which Dion aroſe, and attempred to 
ſpeak, but was preven ed by his tears. His ſoldiers, 


who were greatly affe ted with their general's ſorrow, 


intreated him to moderate his grief, and proceed. 
After he had recovered himſelf a little, he ſpoke to 
the following purpoſe : Peloponneſians and con- 
federates, I have called you together, that you may 
6. W on your reſpettiveaſlirs. My meaſures are 
rea D 3 « taken: 
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« taken: I cannot heſitate what to do when Syracuſe 


* is periſhing : if I cannot ſave it, I will, at leaſt, 
« haiten hither, and fall beneath the ruins of my 
country. For you, if you can yet perſuade yours 


« ſelves to aſſiſt the moſt unfortunate and inconſide- 


« rate of men, it may be in your power to ſave from 
«« deſtruction a city which was the work of your own 


% hands *. But if your puty for the Syracuſans be 
et aer Reed to your reſentment, may the gods reward 


4 your fidelity, your kindneſs to Dion! And re- 


„ member, that as he would not deſert you when 


you were injured, fo neither could he abandon 
« his falling country!“ 


_ He had hardly ended, when the eilen ebe 
their readineſs for the ſervice by loud acclamations; 
and called upon him to march directly to the relief 


of Syracuſe. The meflengers embraced theni, and 


intreated the gods to ſhower their bleſſings on Dion 
and the Peloponneſians. When the noiſe ſubſided, 
Dion gave orders that the men ſhould repair to their 


quarters, and, after the neceſſary refreſhments, al- 


ſemble in the ſame place completely armed ; for he 
intended to march that very night. 
The ſoldiers of Dionyſius, after ravaging the city 


during the whole day, retired at night, with the loſs 


of a few men, into the citadel, This ſmall reſpite 
once more encouraged the demagogues of the city, 


who, preſuming that the enemy would not repeat 


their hoſtilities, diſſuaded the people from admitting 
Dion and his foreign ſoldiers. They adviſed them 
not to give up the honour of ſaving the city to 


ſtrangels, but to defend their liberty themſelves. 


Upon this the generals ſent other meflengers.to Dion 


to countermand his march, while, on the other hand; 
the cavalry, and many of the principal citizens, ſent 


5 heit requeſts that he would haften it. Thus! invited 


MF: Stabo ſays, that NPY was built in the deter of 


the eleventh. Olympiad, by Archias, one of zhe Heraclidac,,ha 
came 6 F5om Cormth to Syracuſe. | 
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che gates for Dion. 


men carried him the news of a freſh aflault. - 


Fd 


18 D 17 - O; N. 2 39 
5 bd rejected by another, he came forward 


but flowly.; and, at night, the faction that oppoſed - 


him ſet a pare) upon the gates, to prevent his en- 
tering. 

Nypſius now de a freſh fally from the PRES, 
with ill greater numbers, . greater fury than 
before. After totally demoliſhing the remaining part 


of the fortification, he fell to ravaging the city. The 


ſlaughter was dreadful; men, women, and children, 
fell indiſcriminately by the ſword; for the object of 

the enemy was not ſo much plu ader as deſtruction, 
Dionyſius deſpaired of regaining his loſt empire, and, 
in his mortal hatred of the Syracuſans, he determin- 


ed to bury them in the ruins of their city. It was re- 


ſolved, therefore, that, before Dion's ſuccours could 

arrive, they ſhould deſtroy it the quickeſt way, by 
laying it in aſhes. Accordingly they ſet fire to thoſe 
parts that were at hand, by brands and torches ; -and 
to the remoter parts, by ſhooting flaming arrows. 


The citizens, in the utmoſt conſternation, fled every- 


where before them. Thoſe who, to avoid the fire, | 


had fled from their houſes, were put to the ſword in 


the ſtreets; and they who ſought for refuge in their 
houſes, were again driven out by the flames; many 
were burnt to death, and many periſhed beneath the 
ruins, of the houſes. 

This terrible diſtreſs, by univerſal conſent, 3 
After being informed that the 
enemy had retreated into the citadel, he had made no 
great haſte : But early in the morning ſome horſe- 
Theſe 
were followed by ſome even of thoſe who had re- 
cently oppoſed his coming, but who now. implored 
him to fly to their relief. As the conflagration and 
deſtruction increaſed, Heraclides diſpatched his bro · 

ther, and after him dis uncle Theodotes, to intreat 
the aſſiſtance of Dion; for they were now no longer in 
a, capacity of oppoting the enemy: he was wounded 


bimſelf, and great Pert of the city was laid in aſhes. 
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When Dion received this news he was about is 
furlongs from the city. After he had eee 7 
ſoldiers with the dreadful exigency, and exhortet 


them to behave with reſolution, they no longer 
tharched, but ran; and in their way they were met 
by numbers who intreated them, if poſſible, to od 
fill faſter. By the eager and vigorous ſpeed of the 
ſoldiets, Dion quickly arrived at the city, and, enter- | 


ing by the part called Hecatompedon, he ordered 


his light troops immediately to 3 the enemy, 
that the Syracuſans might take courage at the ſight 


of them. In the mean while he drew up his heavy 


armed men, with ſuch of the citizens as had joined 
him, and divided them into ſeyeral ſmall bodies, of 
greater depth than breadth, that he might intimidate 
the enemy, by attacking them in feveral quarters at 
once. He advanced to the engagement at the 


head of his men, amidſt a confuſed noife of ſhouts, 


0 prayers, and vows, which the Syracu- 
fans offered up for their deliverer, their tutelary 
deity, for ſo they termed him now ; and his foreign 


ſoldiers they called their brethren and fellow-citizens; 


At this time, perhaps, there was not one wretch ſo 


ſelfilhly fond of life, chat he did not hold Dion's 


ſafety Uearer than his own, or that of all his fellow- | 
citizens, —while they ſaw him advancing firſt in the 
front of danger, through b blood and fire, and over 


eaps of the flain! 


There was, indeed, Sweching eerrible | in the ap- 
ET of the enemy, who, animated by rage and 
deſpair, had poſted themſelves in the ruins of the 
ramparts, ſo tht it was extremely dangerous and 
difficult to approach them. But the apprehenſions | 


of fire diſcouraged Dion's men the molf, and diſ- 


treſſed them in "their march.” They were furtountcd = 


flames that raged on every ſide; and while they 
walked over burning ruins, through clouds of aſhes 
and ſmoke, they were every moment in danger of 
being buried bencaththe fall of half*onſuttied build- 
ings. 
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lings. In all theſe difficulties they took infinite pains 
to keep cloſe together, and maintain their ranks. 
When they came up to the enemy, a few only could 
engage at a time, on account of the narrowneſs and 
inequality of the ground. They fought, however, 
with great bravery, and, encouraged by the acclama- 
tions of che citizens, at length they routed Nypfius; 
agaand moſt of his men eſcaped into the citadel, which 
was near at hand. Such of them as were diſperſed 
and could not get in, were purſued and put to the 
word. The preſent deplorable ſtate of the city af- 
> forged neither time nor propriety for that joy and 
= thoſe congratulations which uſually follow victory. 
All were buſy in ſaving the remains of the conflagra- 
tion; and, though they laboured hard during the 
=> whole night, it was with great difficulty the fire was 
— extinguiſhed. ea / 
Not one orator of the popular faction durſt any 
longer remain in the city. By their flight, they at once 
confeſſed their guilt, and avoided puniſhment. He- 
raclides, however, and Theodotes, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to Dion. They acknowledged their error, and 
intreated that he would not imitate them in the 
cruel treatment they had ſhewn him. They forgot 
not to add how much it would be for his honour, 
who was unequalled 1n other virtues, to reftrain his 
reſentments; and, by forgiving the ungrateful, to 
teſtify that ſuperiority of ſpirit for which they had 
contended with him. His friends, however, adviſed 
him by no means to pardon theſe factious and invi- 
dious men, but to give them up to his ſoldiers, and 
to rid the commonwealth of the ambition of dema- 
gogues, no leſs deſtructive than that of tyrants. Dion, 
on the other hand, endeavoured to mitigate their re- 
ſentments. . Other generals,” ſaid he, employ 
«© themfelves chiefly in military ſtudies; but, by 
being long converſant in the academy, I have 
learnt to ſubdue my paſſions, and to reſtrain the 
„ impulſes of enmity and anger. To prove that 1 


7 «have 


— 


+3 


| 
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This motion was approved by, the nobility, and 
he commons were defirous to confirm it; but the 
failors and artificers oppoſed it in a tumultuous man- 
ner. They were unwilling that Heraclides ſhould | 
loſe his command at ſea; for, though they had W 
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good opinion of his principles, they knew that he 
would be more indulgent than Dian, and tnore ready 
e ich their jnclinarions. Dion, therefore, gave 
up chis point, and agreed that Heraclides ſhould con- 
tinue admiral. But when the equal diſtribution of 
lands was moved for, he oppoſed it, and repealed all 
che deerees which had formerly paſſed on that mea- 
ſure; by which means he once more incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of the people. Heraclides again made his 
advantage of this, and harangued the ſoldiers and 
failors at Meſſana, accuſing Dion of a deſign to make 
himſelf abſolute. At the ſame time he privately 
correſponded with Dionyſius, by means of Pharax, 
a Spartan. When the nobility got intelligence of 
this, there was a ſedition in the army; and the city 
was greatly diſtreſſed by want of proviſions. Dion 
was now at a loſs what meaſures to purſue; and all 
his friends condemned him for ſtrengthening the 
= hands of ſo perverſe and 1nvidious a wretch as 
= Pharax was encamped at Neopolis in the terrt- 
= tory of Agrigentum ; and Dion drew out the Syra- 
cuſans, but not with an intent to engage him, till he 
found a convenient opportunity. This gave Hera- 
= clides and his ſeamen an occaſion of exclaiming, that 
be delayed fighting only that he might the longer 
= continue in command. He was forced to action, 
= trherefore, contrary to his inclinations, and was beaten. 
HFis loſs, indeed, was ſmall, and his defeat was owing 
more to a miſunderſtanding in his own army than to 
the ſuperior courage of the enemy : he, therefore, re- 
ſolved to renew the engagement, and, after animating 
and encouraging his men to redeem their loſt credit, 
he drew them up in form of battle. In the evening, 
however, he received intelligence that Heraclides wa: 
ſailing for Syracuſe, with an intent to poſſeſs himſelf 
of the city, and to ſhut, him out. Upon this he made 
a draught of the braveſt and moſt active of the ca- 
vary, and rode with fuelt expedition trat he ne 
45 | | | the 
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tinual ſource of ſeditions. 


hz PLUTARCH!'S LIVES. 

the eity by nine in the morning; after a march of ſeren 
hundred Forty Herachdes, though he made all 
the ſail he could, was too late; he therefore tacked | 
about, and ſtood out to fea. © While he was unde 
termined what courſe to ſteer, he met Gaeſilus the 
Spartan, who informed him that he was ſent to com- 
mand in chief 1a Sicily, as Gylippus had done before. 
Heraclides immediately accepted him, and boaſted to 
his allies chat he had found in this Spartan an anti- 
dote to the power of ion. At the ſame time he ſent 
a Herald to Syracuſe, ordering the citizens to receive 
Gaeſilus for their general. 
Syracuſans had already a ſufficient number of gene- 
rals; and that, if it were neceſſary for them to: have 
4 Spartan, he was himſelf a citizen of Sparta. 
SGaeſilus having now no hopes of the command, 
waited upon Dion; and, by his mediation, reconciled 


by the moſt folemn oaths ; and Gaeſilus himfelf was 
arantee of the treaty, and undertook to puniſn 


Heraclides, in cafe of any future breach of faith: 


The Syracuſans upon this diſcharged their navy, 
as they found no adventages from it equal to the 
expence of keeping it on foot, and to thoſe incon- 
veniences it brought upon them, by being a con- 
At the ſame time they 
continued the ſiege, and inveſted the citadel wit 
andther wall. As the beſieged were cut off from 
further ſupplies, when proviſions failed, the ſoldiers 
began to mutiny; ſo that Apollocrates found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of coming to terms with Dion, and 
offered to deliver up the citadel to him, with all the 
arms and ſtores, on condition that he might have five 
gallies, and be permitted to retire in fafety with his 
wither and ſiſters. 
with theſe he ſailed to Dionyſius. He was no ſooner 
under fall, than the whole city of Syracuſe affembled 
16 behold the joyful ſight. Their hearts were fo full 


of 'this- — event, chat chey even expreſſed 
their 


HA 


Dion anfwered, that the 


him to Heraclides. This reconciliation was confirmed 


* a'8 


Dion granted his requeſt, and 1 


1 


IF * thoſe who were 3 and could 
dot be witnefles with what glory the ſun that day aroſe 


1 


e. 
Rao: 


upon Syracuſe, delivered at laſt from the chains of 


flavery. As this flight of Dionyſius was one of the 
"ZZ moſt memorable vicifficudes of fortune that is recorded 
in hiſtory, and as no tyranny was ever more effectuab- 


ly-eſtabliſhed than his, how. great muſt their joy and 


their ſelf· complacency have been, after they had de- 
1 ſtro) ed it by ſuch inconſiderable means! 


When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion went to 
take poſſeſſion of the citadel, the women could not 
wait till he entered, but ran to meet bim at the 
gate. Ariſtomache came firſt, leading Dion's ſon; 


and Arete followed her in tears, fearful and appre- 
bhlenſive of meeting her huſband, after ſhe had been ſo 

long in the poſſeffion of acer Dion firſt embra- 
ced his ſiſter, chen his ſon; after which Ariſtomache 


preſented Arete to him, with this addreſs: “ Your 


„ baniſhment, Dion, made us all equally miſerable. 


6 Jour return, and your ſucceſs, have made us all 
5 happy, except her whom I had the misfortune to ſee, 
« by cruel compulſion, given to another, while you 
ff were yet alive. We are now entirely in your diſ- 
* poſal; but how will you determine concerning 
„this unhappy woman? — And how muſt ſhe ſa- 
4e hate you? — As her uncle, or as her huſband?”— 
Dion was affected by this tender interceſſion, and 
wept. He embraced Arete with great affection, put 
his fon into her hands, and defired her to retire to his 
own houſe, where he purpoſed to reſide; for the 
citadel be immediately delivered up to the Syracuſans. 
All chings had now ſueceeded: to his wiſhʒ but 
he, by no means, fought to reap the firſt advantages 
of his good fortune. His: firſt 9bject was to gratity 
his friends, to reward his alles, and to give his fellow- 
citizens and foreign ſoldiers proper bs of his fa- 


vour, in which his munificence even exceeded his 


abilities. As to himſelf; he lived in a plain and frugal 
wren which, on this occaſion, in Particular, was 
uni- 


4 PLUTARCH'S LIVES: 
univerſally admired. For while the fame of his 
actions, and the reputation of his valour, was ſpread 
through Sicily and Greece, he ſeemed rather to live 
with Plato in the ſparing ſimplicity of the academic 


life, than among ſoldiers, who look upon every ſpecies 
of luxury as a compenſation for the toils and dangers 


of, war. Though Plato himſelf wrote to him, that 


the eyes of the whole world were upon him, he 
ſeems not to have carried his attentions beyond 
one particular part of the city, the academy. "His 
judges in that ſociety, he knew, would not fo much 
regard the greatneſs of his performances, his courage, 
or his victories, as that temper of mind with which 
he bore proſperity, and that moderation with which 


be ſuſtained his happier fortunes. He did not, in 
the leaſt, relax the ſeverity of his manners 3 de 


kept the fame. reſerve to the people, though com- 


deſcenſion was, at this time, politically neceflarys; 


and though Plato, as we have already obſerved, had 


ecxpoſtulated with him on this account, and told 
him, that auferity cvas the companion of ſolitude. He 


had certainly a natural antipathy to complaiſance; 
and he had moreover a deſign, by his own example, 
to reform the manners of the Syracuſans, which were 
become vain, diſſolute, and immodeſt. Heraclides 
once more began to oppoſe him. Dion ſent for him 
to attend at the council; and he made anſwer, that 
he would not attend in any other Capacity, than as a 
Private citizen at a public aſſembly. Soon after 


chis he impeached Dion of . ran to demoliſh the 


citadel, and of preventing the people from opening 
the tomb of Dionyſius, and dragging oui the body. 

He accuſed him likewiſe of ſending, for counſellets 
aud miniſters to Corinth, in contempt; of his fellows 
citizens. And it is true, that he had engaged ſome 
Corinthians to aſſiſt him in ſettling his plan of go: 


ernment. His intention was tof reſtrain the uvn- 


limited power of the popular adminiſtration (which 


cannot properly be called a government, but, as Plato 


** terms 
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terms it, a loud of governments *) and to eſta- 
EZ liſh the conſtitution on the Lacedemonian and Cre. 
tan plan. This was a mixture of the regal and po- 
8 ai governments, or rather an ariſtocracy. Dion 
0 — that the Corinthians were governed chiefly by 
the nobility, and that the influence of the people 
rarely interfered. He foreſaw that Heraclides would 
de no inconfiderable impediment to his ſcheme. He 
XZ knew him to be factious, turbulent, and inconſtant; 
agnd he, therefore, gave him up to thoſe who adviſed 
to kill him, though he had before ſaved him out of 
their hands. Accordinely they broke into his houſe, 
and murdered him. His death was, at firſt, reſented | 


- by the citizens ; but when Dion gave Him 4 a magnt- 
> ficent funeral, attended the dead body with his ſol- 
diers, and pronounced an oration to the people, their 
reſentment went off. Indeed, they were ſenſible that 


the city would never be at peace whilſt the compett- 
tions of Dion and Heraclides ſubſiſted. 
Dion had a friend named Callippus, an Athenian, 
wich whom he firſt became acquainted, not on ac- 
count of his literary merit, but, according to Plato, 
becauſe he happened to be introduced by him to 
ſome religious myſteries. He had always attended 
him in the army, and was in great eſteem. He was 
the firſt of his friends who marched along with him 
into Syracuſe, with a garland on his head, and he 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in every action. This man 
finding that Dion's chief friends had fallen in the 
war; that, ſince the death of Heraclides, the popular 
party was without a leader, and that he biraſelf ſtood 
in great favour with the army, formed an execrable 
deſign againſt the life of his benefactor. His object 
was certainly the ſupreme command in Sicily, Hd h 
{ome ſay: he was bribed to it with twenty talents: for 
this purpoſe” he drew ſeveral of the ſoldiers into à 
W e a Dion; and his 1 was e 
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4 PLUTARCEHS MVES. 
in a moſt artful manner, He conſtantly informed 
Dion of what he heard, or pretended to hear, ſaid 


againſt him in the army. By this means he ob- 
tained ſuch confidence, that he was allowed to con- 
verſe privately with whom he thought proper, and 


to ſpeak with the utmoſt freedom againſt Dion, that 
he yn et diſcover his ſecret-enemies. Thus, in a 
ſhort time, he drew about him all the ſeditious and 


diſcontented citizens; and if any one of different 


principles informed Dion that his 1 integrity had been 
tried, he gave bimſelf no concern about it, as that 


Po; had already been ſettled with Callippus. . 
While this conſpiracy was on foot, Dion had a 


monſtrous and dreadful apparition. As he was mes 
ditating one evening alone in the portico" before 
his houſe, he heard a ſudden noiſe, and, turning 
about, perceived (for it was not yet dark) a woman 


of gigantic ſize at the end of the portico, in the form 


of one of the furies, as they are repreſented on the 
theatre, ſweeping the floor with a broom. In his 


terror and amazement he ſent for ſome of his friends, 
and, informing them of this prodigy, defired they 


would ſtay with him during the night. His mind 
was in the utmoſt diforder ; and he was apprehenſive 
that, if they left him, the ſpectre would appear again; 
but he ſaw it no more. Soon after this his only ſon, 

who was now almoſt grown up to manhood, upon 


ſome childiſh diſpleaſure, or frivolous affront, threw 
himſelf from the top of the houſe, and was killed 


| upon the ſpot. 


While Dion was in this diſtreſs, 8 was 


ripening the conſpiracy ; and for this purpoſe, he 
| propagated a report in Syracuſe, that Dion, being 
now childleſs, had determined to adopt A pollo- 


crates, the ſon of Dionyſius, who was nephew to his 


wife, and grandſon to his ſiſter. The plot, however, 


was now ſuſpected both by Dion, his wife, and ſiſter. 


Dion, who had ſtained his honour, and tarniſhed his 
_ glories, by the murder of Heraclides, had as we 
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may ſuppoſe, his anxieties on that account; and he 
5 . frequently declare, that rather than live, not 
only in fear of his enemies, but in ſuſpicion of his 
E friends, he would die a thouſand deaths, and freely 
open his boſom to the aſſaſſin. 
When Callippus found the women inquiſitive and 
DE cuſp! picious, he was afraid of the conſequence ;z and 
aſſerted, with tears, his own integrity, offering to 
give them any pledge of his fidelity they might 
= deſire. They required that he would take the great 
= oath; the form of which is as follows: The perſon 
who takes it, goes down into the temple of the 
Tlheſmophori; where, after the performance of ſome | 
XX religious ceremonies, he puts on the purple robe of 
2X Proferpine, and, holding a flaming torch in his 
hand, procecds on the oath. All this Callippus did 
without heſitation ; and to ſhew with what contempt 
he held the goddels, he appointed the execution of 
his conſpiracy on the day of her feſtival. Indeed, 
he could hardly think that even this would enhance 
his guilt, or render him more obnoxious to the god- 
dels, when he was the very perſon who had before 
initiated Dion in her ſacred myſteries. 
Ihe conſpiracy was now ſupported by numbers; 3 
= and as Dion was ſurrounded by his friends, in the 
== apartment where he uſually entertained them, the 
* conſpirators inveſted the houſe, ſome ſecuring the 
> doors, and others the windows. The aſſaſſins, wha 
were Zacynthians, came in unarmed, in their ordi- 
2X nary dreſs. Thoſe who remained without, made faſt 
the doors. The Zacynthians then fell upon Dion, 
and endeavoured to ſtrangle him; but not ſucceeding 
in this, they called for a word. No one, however, 
durſt open the door; for Dion had many friends 
about him: yet they had, in effect, nothing to fear 
from theſe; for each concluded, that, by giving up 
Dion, he ſhould conſult his own fafery. When they 
had waited ſome time, Lycon, a Syracuſan, put 
42 ſhort {word through the window into the hands of 
. Vor. 8 E 1 
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& PLUTARTHIS LIVES, 
a Zacynthian, who fell upon Dion, already ſtunned 


and ſenſeleſs, and cut his throat hike a victim at the 


altar. His ſiſter and his wife (who was pregnant) 
they impriſoned. In this unhappy ſituation ſhe fell 
in labour, and was delivered of a ſon, whom they 
ventured to preſerve ; for Callippus was too much 
embroiled by his own affairs to attend to them; and 


the keepers of the 8 were prevailed on to con- 


nive at it. 


After Dion was cut off, nd Callippus had the | 


whole government of Syracuſe i in his hands, he had 


the prelumption to write to the Athenians ; whom, 


after the gods, he ought of all others to have dread- 
ed, polluted as he was with the murder of his bene- 

factor. But it has been obſerved, with great truth, 
of that ſtate, that its good men are the beſt, and its 
bad men the worſt in the world: As the ſoil of 


Attica produces the fineſt honey, and the moſt fatal 


poiſons. The ſucceſs of Callippus did not long re- 
proach the indulgence of the gods. He ſoon re- 
ceived the puniſhment he deſerved; for, in at- 
tempting to take Catana, he loſt Syracuſe; upon 
which occaſion he ſaid that he had loſt a city, and 


got a cheeſe-grater*, Afterwards, at the ſiege of 


Meſſana, moſt of his men were cut off; and, amongſt 
the reſt, the murderers of Dion. As he was refuſed 
admiſſion by every city in Sicily, and univerſally 
| hated and deſpiſed, he paſſed into Italy, and made 
himſelf maſter of Rhegium ; but being no longer 
able to maintain his ſoldiers, he was lain by Lep- 
tines and Polyperchon with the very ſame ſword 
with which Dion had been aflaffinated ; for it was 
known by the ſize (being ſhort like the Spartan 


ſwords) and by the curious workmanſhip.— Thus 


Callippus received the puniſhment due to his crimes. 


When Ariſtomache and Arete were releaſed out 


of priſon, they were received by Icetes, a Syracu- 


4 5 
1 


2-0 Wor the word which ſignifies a cheeſe-grater i in Greek i 18 not | 
Catane, but Patane. 


fan; a friend of Dion” 83 who, for . time, en- 
rertained them with hoſpitality and good faith. 
Afterwards, however, being prevailed on by the 
enemies of Dion, he put them on board a veſſel, 
under pretence of ſending them to the Pelopon- 
neſus ; but privately ordered the failors to kill them 
in the paſlage, and throw the bodies overboard. 
Others ſay, that they and the infant were thrown 
alive into the ſea, This wretch too paid the forfeit 

of his villany, for he was put to death by Timoleon ; 
wy X and the Syracuſans, to revenge Dion, flew his two 
> daughters: of which I have made more Particular | 
mention in the life of Timoleon, — 
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M. BRUTUS 


NN great anceſtor of Marcus Brutus was that 


Junſus Brutus to whom the ancient Romans 


erected a ftatue of braſs, and placed it in the capitol} 


amongſt the ir kings. He was reprefented with a 
drawn {word in his hand, to ſignify the ſpirit and 


firmneſs with which he vanquiſhed the Tarquins: 


but, hard-tempered, like the ſteel of which that {word 


was compoſed, and in no degree humanized by edu- 
cation; the ſame obdurate ' 

him againſt the tyrant, ſhut up his natural affection 
from his children, when he found thoſe children con- 


ſpiring for the ſupport of tyranny, On the con- 


trary, that Brutus, whoſe hfe we are now writing, 
| Had all the advantages that ariſe from the cultiva- 


tion of philoſophy. To his ſpirit, which was na- 


turally ſedate and mild, he gave vigour and activity 
by conſtant application. Upon the whole, he was 


happily formed to virtue, both by nature and edu- 


cation. Even the partizans of Cæſar aſcribed to him 
every thing that had the appearance of honour or 


generolity in the conſpiracy ; and all that was of a 


contrary complexion, they laid to the charge of 


Caſſius; who was, indeed, the friend and relation 
of Brutus; but by no means reſembled him in the 


ſimplicity of his manners. It is univerſally allowed, 


that his mother, Servilia, was deſcended from Ser- : 


vilius Ahala ; who, when Spurius Mzlus ſeditiouſly 
aſpired to the monarchy, went up to him in the 
forum, under a pretence of buſineſs ; and as Mælius 
inclined his head to hear what he would ſay, ſtabbed 
him with a dagger, which he had concealed "4 

| the 


verity which impelled 


M'F#RUTUS:;:- F 


me purpoſe *. But the partizans of Cæſar would 
not allow that he was deſcended from Junius Brutus, 
$8 whole family, they faid, was extin& with his two 
ſons +. Marcus Brutus, according to them, was 
a plebeian, deſcended from one Brutus, a ſteward, 
of mean extraction; and that the family had but 
lately riſen to any dignity in the ſtate. On the con- 
trary, Poſidonius, the philoſopher, agrees with thoſe 
hiſtorians who ſay that Junius Brutus had a third 
ſon, who was an infant when his brothers were put 
to death, and that Marcus Brutus was deſcended from 
him. He further tells us, that there were ſeveral 
illuſtrious perſons of that family in his time, with 
| whom he was well acquainted ; and who very much 
| reſembled the ſtatue of Junius Brutus f, | 


Cato, the philoſopher, was brother to Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus; who greatly admired and imitat- 
ed the virtues of his uncle; and married his daughter 
LOSS dc ono rg e 
Brutus was acquainted with all the ſects of the 
Greek philoſophers, and underſtood their doctrines; 
but the Platoniſts ſtood higheſt in his eſteem, He 
| had no great opinion either of the new, or of the 
| middle academy; but applied himſelf wholly to the 

| ſtudies of the ancient. Antiochus, of Aſcolan, was, 

therefore, his favourite; and he entertained his 
brother Ariſton in his own houſe: a man, who, 
though inferior to ſome of the philoſophers in learn- 
Ing, was equal to the firſt of them in modeſty, 
= prudence, and gentleneſs of manners. Empylus, 
who likewiſe lived with Brutus, as we find in his 


. LIVYs and other hiſtorians, relate this matter differently. 
Some of them ſay confidently, that Servilius, who was then ge- 
neral of che horſe, put Mælius to death by order of Cincinatus 
— / art yy is OS 7 
F Of this number is Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. 
1 There were ſeveral diſtinguiſhed perſons of this family in 
due year of Rome 558: ſome of whom oppoſed the abrogation 
of the Oppian law, and were beſieged by the Roman women in 
weit houſes. Livy, XXxiv. Val. Max. I. in. 
= _ E 3 125% own 
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own epiſtles, and in thoſe: of his friends, was an 


orator ; and left a ſhort, but well-written narrative 


of the death of Cæſar, intituleq Brutus. 

Brutus ſpoke with great ability in Latin, both in 
the field and at the bar. In Greek he affected the 
ſententious and laconic way; there are ſeveral in- 
ſtances of this in his epiſtles. Thus, in the begin- 


ning of the war, he wrote to the Pergamenians: I 


* hear you have given money to Dolabella. 
ce 


If you 
gave it willingly, you muſt own you injured me; 
if umwillingly, ſhew it by giving it willingly to 
& me.” Thus, on another occaſion, to the Samians : 
„ Your deliberations are tedious ; your actions flow: 
de what, think you, will be the conſequence? 2 Of 
the Patareans thus: The Xanthians rejected my 


8 * Kindneſs, and deſperately made their country their 


* grave. The Patareans confided in me, and re- 
& tained their liberty. It is in your own choice to 
<« imitate the prudence of the Patareans, or to ſuffer 


the fate of the Xanthians.” And ſuch 1 is the ſtyle 
5 of his moſt remarkable letters. 


While he was yet very young, he accompanied 
Cato to Cyprus, in the expedition againſt Ptolemy, 
After Ptolemy had killed himſelf, Cato, being de- 
tained by buſineſs in the ifle of Rhodes, ſent Cani- 
nius to ſecure the king's treaſure ; but ſuſpecting his 


fidelity, he wrote to Brutus to fail immediately to 
Cyprus from Pamphylia ; where, after a fit of fick- 


neſs, he ſtaid for the re- eſtabliſhment of his health. 
He obeyed the order with reluctance, both out of 
reſpe& to Caninius, who was ſuperſeded with diſ- 
grace, and becauſe he thought the employment illi- 
eral, and by no means proper for a young man who 
was in purſuit of philoſophy. Nevertheleſs he exc- 
cuted the commiſſion with ſuch diligence, that he 


had the approbation of Cato; and having turned the | 
effects of Ptolemy into ready money, he brought the 


: greateſt part of it to Rome. 
When Romy was drvided 4 into two N and 
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1 ann ad Cefic were in arms againſt each other, 
tit was generally believed that Brutus would join Cæ- 
far, becauſe his father had been put to death by Pom- 
pey. However, he thought it his duty to ſacrifice 
his reſentments to the intereſt of his country; and 
; judging Pompey's to be the better cauſe, he joined 
| his party; though, before, he would not even ſalute 
Pompey. when he met him; efteeming it a crime to 
have any converſation with the murderer of his 
father. He now looked upon him as the head of the 
commonwealth ; and, therefore, liſting under his 
banner, he ſailed for Sicily in quality of lieutenant 
to Seſtius, who was governor of the iſland, There, 
however, he found no opportunity to diſtinguiſh | 
himſelf; and being informed that Pompey and 
Cæſar were encamped near each other, and prepar- 
ing for that battle on which the whole empire de- 
pended, he went voluntarily into Macedonia to have 
his ſhare in the danger. Pompey, it is ſaid, was ſo 
much ſurprized and pleated with his coming, that he 
roſe to embrace him in the preſence of his guards, 
and treated him with as much reſpect as if he had 
been his ſuperior. During the time that he was in 
camp, thoſe hours that he did not ſpend with Pom- 
pey he employed in reading and ſtudy ; and why 
he paſſed the day before the battle of Pharlalia. 
was * middle of fummer ; the heats were — Y 
the marſhy ſituat ion of the camp diſagreeable, and 
{ his rent-bearers were long in coming: nevertheleſs, 
3 though extremely harrafled and fatigued, he did not 
anoint himſelf till noon ; and then, taking a morſel 
of bread, while others were at reſt, or muſing on the 
event of the enſuing day, he employed himſelf till 
the evening in writing an epitome of Polybius. 
Cæſar, it is ſaid, had fo high an efteem for him, 
that he ordered his afficers by all means to fave him, 
if he would ſurrender himſelf; and, if he refuſed, to 
let him eſcape with his life. Some have placed this 
kindneſs to the account of Servilia, the mother of 
E 1 Brutus, 


0 


Brutus, with whom Cæſar had connections of a ten · 


der nature in the early part of his life“. Beſides, 
as this amour was in full blow about the time when 
Brutus was born, Cæſar had ſome reaſon to believe 
he might be his ſon. The intrigue was notorious. 


When the ſenate was debating on the dangerous 
conſpiracy of Catiline, Cato and Cæſar, who took 
different ſides of the queſtion, happened to fit near 
each other. In the midſt of the buſineſs, a note 
was brought to Cæſar from without, which he read 


ſilently to himſelf, Cato, hereupon, loudly accuſed 


Cæſar of receiving letters from the enemies of the . 
commonwealth; and Cæſar, finding that it had oc- MR 
caſioned a difrarbanes-4 in the ſenate, delivered the 


note to Cato as he had received it. Cato, when he 


found it to be nothing but a Jewd letter from his own 
ſiſter Servilia, threw it back again to Cæſar. Take 


it you for,” ſaid he, and went on with the public = 


buſineſs. e 
After the battle of Pharkia, when Poipey was 


Aled towards the ſea, and Cæſar was ftorming the | 


camp, Brutus eſcaped through one of the gates, and 
fled into a watery marfh, where he hid himſelf 
amongſt the reeds, From thence he ventured out 


in the night, and got ſafe to Lariſſa. From Larifla 
he wrote to Cæſar, who exprefled the greateſt plea- 


ſure in hearing of his ſafety ; ſent for him, and en- 


tertained him amongſt the firſt of his friends. When 


no one could give account which way Pompey was 
Aed, Cæſar walked for ſome time alone with Brutus, 


to conſult his opinion; and finding that it was for 


Agypt, he rejected the opinions of the reſt, and di- 
rected his march for that ane Pompey had, 


* Theſe connections were well known. Caeſar made ber a 


Preſent, on a certain occaſion, of a pearl which coſt him near 
. In the civil wars he aff Re to her a confiſcated eſtate 

or a mere trifle ; and when the people expreſſed their ſuprize at 
Its cheapneis, Cicero ſaid humorouſly, Duo melins emplam ſeiatis, 


tertia dedufia eff, Tertia was a daughter of Servilia's, and de- 


Pella was a term in the procur ing bulinets, 4 
indeed, 


— 
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indeed, taken the route of Ægypt, as Brutus con- 
WE j<cured ; but he had already met his fate. 
WE * Brutus had ſo much influence with Cæſar, that 
he reconciled him to his friend Caſſius; and when 
he ſpoke in behalf of the king of Africa, though 


there were many 1mpeachments againſt him, he ob- 
| tained for him a great part of his kingdom®*. When 
he firſt began to ſpeak on this occaſion, Cæſar faid, 
4 know not what this young man intends ; but 
| «© whatever it is, he intends it ſtrongly.” His mind 
Was ſteady, and not eaſily moved by intreaties. 
His principles were reaſon, and honour, and virtue; 
and the ends to which theſe directed him he proſe- 
cuted with ſo much vigour, that he ſeldom failed of 
| ſucceſs. No flattery could induce him to attend to 
unjuſt petitions ; and though that ductility of mind, 
which may be wrought upon by the impudence of 


importunity, is by ſome called good-nature, he con- 


© ſidered it as the greateſt diſgrace. He uſed to ſay, 
that he ſuſpected thoſe who could refuſe no favours, 
had not very honeſtly employed the flower of their 
CCC 
* Cæſar, previouſly to his expedition into Africa, 
againſt Cato and Scipio, appointed Brutus to the go- 
vernment of Gallia Ciſalpina. And this was very 
fortunate for that particular province: for while the 
inhabitants of other provinces were opprefled and 
treated like flaves, by the violence and rapacity of 
their governors, Brutus behaved with ſo much kind- 
| neſs to the people under his juriſdiction, that they 
were in ſome meaſure indemnified for their former 
| ſufferings. Yet he aſcribed every thing to the good- 


neſs of Cæſar; and it was no ſmall gratification to 


the latter to find, on his return through Italy, not 
only Brutus himſelf, but all the cities under his com- 
Fg 478 Plutarch muſt here be miſtaken. It was Deiotarus, and not 
dhe king of Atrica, that Brutus pleaded for. 5 
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rand; ready to attend his progreſs, and induſtrious 


to do him honour. 
As there were ſeveral racine yacant, it was 
the general opinion that the chief of them, which is 
the praetorſhip of the city, would be conferred either 
on Brutus or on Caſſius. Some ſay, that this com- 
petition heightened the variance that had already 
taken place between Brutus and Caſſius ; for there 
was a miſunderſtanding between them, though Caſ- 
ſius was allied to Brutus by marrying his ſiſter Junia. 
Others ſay, that ie competition was a political ma- 
nœuvre of Cæſar's; who had encouraged it by 
favouring both ho hopes in private. Be that as 


it may, Brutus had little more than the reputation 1 


of his virtue to ſet againſt the gallant actions perform- 
ed by Caſſius in the Parthian war. Cæſar weighed 
the merits of each; and after conſulting with his 
friends, Caſſius,“ he ſaid, has the better title to 
it; notwithſtanding, Brutus muſt have the firſt 
46 prætorſhip. Another praetorſhip was, therefore, 
given to Caſſius; but he was not ſo much obliged 
by this, as offended by the loſs of the firſt. Brutus 
had, or at leaſt might have had, equal influence with 
. Ceſar i in every thing elſe : he might have ſtood the 
firſt in authority and intereſt, but he was drawn off 
by Caſſius's party: not that he was perfectly recon- 
ciled to Caſſius, ſince the competition for the prae- 
torial appointments; but he liſtened to his friends, 

who were perpetually adviſing him not to be ſoothed 
or cajoled by Cæſar, but to reject the civilities of a 
tyrant, wit object was not to reward, but to diſarm 
his virtue. On the other hand, Cæſar had his ſuſ- 
picions, and Brutus his accuſers; yet the former 


thought he had leſs to fear from his ſpirit, his autho- : 


rity, and his connections, than he had to hope from 
his honeſty. When he was told that Antony and 
Dolabella "had ſome dangerous conſpiracy on foot, 
It is not,” ſaid he, © the ſleek and fat men that 
“J fear, but the pale and the lean 3” meaning Bru- 
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us and Caſſius. Afterwards, when he was adviſed, 
to beware of Brutus, he laid his hand upon bis. 

ET breaſt, and ſaid, Do you not think, then, that 
.. Brutus will wait till I have done with this poor 
. body ?” as if he thought Brutus the only proper 
perſon to ſucceed him in his immenſe power. In- 
deed, it is extremely probable that Brutus would 
have been the firſt man in Rome, could be have 
had patience a while to be the ſecond, and have 
waited till time had waſted the power of Cæſar, 
7 and dimmed the luſtre of his great actions. But 
Caſſius, a man of violent paſſions, and an enemy 
to Cæſar rather from perſonal than political hatred, 
ſtill urged him againſt the dictator. It was univer- 

ſully ſaid, that Brutus hated the imperial power; and 

1 uk Caffius. hated the emperor. Caſſius, indeed, 
| pretended that Cæſar had injured him. He com- 
; . that the lious, which he had procured when 

he was nominated FEY and which he had ſent to 
=o Megara, Cæſar had taken, and converted to his own 
5 uſe; having found them there when that city was 
z e by Calanus, Thoſe lions, it 1s ſaid, were very 
fatal to the inhabitants; for as ſoon as their city was 
. | caken, they opened their dens, and unchained them 
in the ſtreets, that they might ſtop the irruption of 
the enemy; but inſtead of that, they fell upon the 
cCitizens, and tore them in ſuch a manner, that their 
very enemies were ſtruck with horror. Some ſay 
ðthat this was the principal motive with Caſſius for 
cConſpiring againſt Cæſar; but they are ſtrangely 
g miſtaken. Caſſius had a natural averſion to the 
1 whole race of tyrants; which he ſhewed even when 
ble was at ſchool with Fauſtus the ſon of Sy lla. 
When Fauſtus was boaſting amongſt the boys of the 
unlimited power of his father, C aſhus roſe web {truck 
him on the face. The friends and tutors of Fau- 
ſtus would have taken upon themſelves to puniſh 
the inſult ; but Pompey prevented it, and, ſending 
for the boys, examined them himſelf. Upon which, 


. 
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Caſſius ſaid, © Come along Fauſtus, repeat, if you 
* dare, before Pompey, the expreſſions which pro- 
cc voked me, that I may puniſh you in the ſame 
% manner.” Such was the diſpoſition of Caſſius. 
But Brutus was animated to this undertaking by 
the perſuaſion of his friends, by private intimations, 
and anonymous letters. Under the ſtatue of his 
anceſtor, who deſtroyed the Tarquins, was placed a 
paper with theſe words: O that wwe had a Brutus now ! 
O that Brutus were now alive! His own tribunal, 
on which he fat as praetor, was continually filled bu 
with ſuch inſcriptions as theſe : Brutus thou fleepeſt ! IR 
Thou art not a true Brutus! The ſycophants of Czfar Mr 
were the occaſion of this; for, amongſt other invi- = 
dious diſtinctions which they paid him, they crown- 
ed his ſtatues by night, that the people might falure 
him king, inſtead of diftator. However, it had a „ 
contrary effect; as I have ſhewn more at large 1 in the 
life of Clay. 95 4; 1 
When Caſſius folicited his friends: to engage in We 
the conſpiracy, they all conſented, on condition that 
Brutus would take the lead. They concluded that 
it was not ſtrength of hands or reſolution that they, 
wanted, but the countenance of a man of reputa -. 
tion to preſide at this ſacrifice, and to juſtify the 
deed. They were ſenſible that, without him, they 
ſhould neither proceed with ſpirit, nor eſcape ſuſpi- 
cion when they had effected their purpoſe. Theworld, T7 
they knew, would conclude, that if the action had 
been ayronrog Brutus would not have refuſed to 
engage in it. Caſſius having conſidered theſe 
things, n to pay Brutus the firſt viſit after % 
the quarrel that had been between them; and as 
ſoon as the compliments of reconciliation were over, 
he aſked him, Whether he intended to be in 
'* the ſenate on the calends of March; for it was 
« reported,” he ſaid, © that Cæſar's friends de- 
24 ſigned to move chat he ſhould be declared king.” 
Brutus anſwered, * He ſhould not be there; and 
; Caſſius 
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RX cfus replied, © But, what if they ſhould ſend for 
us?! It would then, {aid Brutus, be my duty, 
not only to ſpeak againſt it, but to facrifice my 
ute for the liberties of Rome.“ Caſſius, encourag- 
Ned by this, proceeded: “ But what Roman 
e would bear to fee you die? Do not you know 
g yourſelf, Brutus? Think you that thoſe inſcrip- 
tions you found on your tribunal, were placed 
there by weavers and victuallers, and not by the 
= < firſt men in Rome? From other practors they 
looked for preſents, and ſhows, and gladiators ; 

but from you they expect the abolition of tyranny, 
as a debt which your family has entailed upon 
6 you. They are ready to ſuffer every thing on your 
1 © account, it you are really what you ought, and 
% what they expect you to be.” After this he em- 
E braced Brutus; and being perfectly reconciled, they 
E retired to their reſpective friends. © 
| In Pompey's party there was one Quintus Liga- 
Erius, whom Cæſar had pardoned, though he had 
© borne arms againſt him. This man, leſs grateful 
for the pardon he had received than offended with 
the power which made him ſtand in need of it, hated 
Cæſar; and was the intimate friend of Brutus, 
The latter one day viſited him; and finding him not 
well, ſaid, „O Ligarius! what a time is this to be 
„ fick?” Upon which he raiſed himſelf on his el- 
bow, and, taking Brutus by the hand, anſwered, 
If Brutus has any deſign worthy of himſelf, Li- 
| © garius is well.“ They now tried the inclinations 
of all they could truſt ; and took into the conſpiracy, 
not only their familiar friends, but ſuch as they 
knew to be brave, and above the fear of death. For 
this reaſon, though they had the greateſt regard for 
Cicero, and the utmolt confidence in his principles 
| as a republican, they concealed the conſpiracy from 


age, ſhould retard thoſs meaſures which required the 
moſt reſolute diſpatch. ans 


Brutus 


him, leſt his natural timidity, and the warineſs of 
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Brutus likewiſe thought proper to leave his friends, 
Statilius and Favonius (the follower of Cato) out 
of the conſpiracy. He had tried their ſentiments, 
under the colour of a philoſophical diſpute; in 85 
which Favonius obſerved, that the worſt abſolute 
government was preferable to a civil war: and Sta- 
tilius added, that it became no wiſe man to expoſe 
himſelf to fear and danger on account of the faults 
and follies of others. But Labeo, who was preſent, 
contradicted both. And Brutus, though he was 
then ſilent, as if the diſpute had been difficult 
to determine, afterwards communicated the deſion 
to Labeo, who readily concurred in it. It was 
then agreed to gain over the other Brutus, ſur- 
named Albinus ; who, though not diſtinguiſhed by 
his perſonal courage, was of conſequence, on ac- 
count of the great number of gladiators he bred for 
the public ſhows, and the entire confidence- that 
C⸗æſar placed in him. To the ſolicitations of Caſſius 
and Labeo he made no anſwer ; but when he came 
privately to Brutus, and found that he was at the 
head of the conſpiracy, he made no ſcruple of join- 
ing them. The name of Brutus drew in many 
more of the moſt conſiderable perſons in the ſtate ; 
and though they had entered into no oath of ſecrecy, 
they kept the deſign ſo cloſe, that notwithſtanding ME 
the gods themſelves announced the event, by a va- WE 
riety of prodigies, no one would give credit to the HE 
conſpiracy. Pd uns TAI FRO on ES00L "36. HON 
Brutus now felt his conſequence lie heavy upon 
him. The fafety of ſome of the greateſt men in 
Rome depended on his conduct; and he could not 
think of the danger they were to encounter without 
anxiety. In public, indeed, he ſuppreſſed his un- 
eafineſs ; but at home, and eſpecially by night, he 

was not the fame man. Sometimes he would 
ſtart from his fleep; at others, he was totally im- 
merſed in thought. From which, and the like cir- 
cumſtances, it was obvious to his wife that he was 
. revolving 


* 


revolving in his mind ſome difficult and dangerous 
W cnterprize. Porcia, as we before obſerved, was the 
daughter of Cato. She was married to her couſin 
WE Brutus very young, though ſhe was a widow, 
and had a ſon named Bihulus, after his father. 
EE There is a ſmall tract of his {till extant, called Me- 
| moirs of Brutus. Porcia added to the affection of a 
| wife, the prudence of a woman who was not unac- 
| quainted with philoſophy; and ſhe reſolved not to 
| enquire into her huſband's ſecrets before ſhe had 
made the following trial of her own firmneſs. She 
ordered all her attendants out of her apartment, and, 
with a ſmall knife, gave herſelf a deep wound in the 
| thigh. This occaſioned a great effuſion of blood, 
extreme pain, and a fever in conſequence of that 
pain. Brutus was extremely afflicted for her; and 
as he attended her, in the height of her pain, ſhe 
thus ſpoke to him: © Brutus, when you married 
„ the daughter of Cato, you did not, I preſume, 
„ conſider her merely as a female companion, but 
as the partner of your fortunes. You, indeed, 
have given me no reaſon to repent my marriage; 
but what proof, either of affection or fidelity, can 
you receive from me, if I may neither ſhare in 
your ſecret griefs, nor in your ſecret counſels? I 
am ſenſible that ſecrecy is not the characteriſtic 
virtue of my ſex : but ſurely our natural weak- 
* neſs may be ſtrengthened by a virtuous educa- 
tion, and by honourable connections; and Porcia 
can boaſt that ſhe 1s the daughter of Cato, and 
*© the wife of Brutus. Yet even in theſe diſtinctions 
I placed no abſolute confidence, till. I tried, and 
found that I was proof againſt pain.” When 
ſhe had faid this, ſhe ſhewed him her wound, and 
informed him of her motives : upon which Brutus 
| 'Was fo ſtruck with her magnanimity, that, with 
| lifted hands, he intreated the gods to favour his en- 
terprize, and enable him to approve himſelf worthy 
| horns 9 — 
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of Porcia. He then took every, means to cure het 
wound, and reſtore her health. 

A meeting of the ſenate being a ppointed, at. which 
Cæſar was expected to attend, hat was thought A 
proper time for the execution. £ their deſign. For 

then they could not only appear together without 
ſuſpicion, but as ſome of the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſons in the commonwealth would be preſent, they 

flattered themſelves that, as ſoon as Las deed was 
done, they would join in aſſerting the common 
liberty.” The place too where the ſenate. was to 
meet, ſeemed providentially favourable for theic 
purpoſe. It was a portico adjoining to the theatre 
and in the midſt of a ſaloon, furniſhed with benches, 
| food a ſtatue of Pompey, which had been erected 
to him by the commonwealth, when he adorned 
that part of the city with thoſe buildings. Here 
the ſenate was convened on the ides of March; and 
it ſeemed as if ſome god ſhould bring Cæſar to this 
place to revenge upon him the death of Pomp ey. 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and took 1 
with him a dagger: which laſt circumſtance was 
known only to his wife. The reſt met at the houſe 
of Caſſius, and conducted his ſon, who was that day 

to put on the toga virilis to the forum; from whence 

they proceeded to Pompey's portico, and waited for 

Cæſar. Any one that had been privy to the deſign BR 
of the conſpirators, would here have been aſtoniſhed . 
at their calm and conſiſtent firmneſs. Many of 
them were praetors, and obliged by their office to 
hear and determine cauſes. Theſe they heard with 

ſo much calmneſs, and decided with ſo much accu- 
racy, that one could not have ſuppoſed there had | 

4 been any thing elſe upon their minds; and when a A» 

== certain perſon appealed from the judgment of Brutus 

4 to Cæſar, Brutus, looking round on the affembly, | 

ſaid, Czar neither does, nor ſhall hinder me from att- 
ing agrecably to. the laws, Nevertheleſs, they were 

| Ae bed by TN accidents. Though the day 5 
ar 
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far ſpent, ſtill Cæſar did not come, being detained 
dy his wife and the ſoothſayers, on account of defects 
in che ſacrifices. In the mean time a perſon came up 
co Caſca, one of the conſpirators, and taking him by 
the hand, * You concealed the thing from me,” ſaid 
be; „ but Brutus has told me all.” Caſca expreſ- 
ſed his ſurprize; upon which the other faid, laugh- 
ing, Ho come you to be ſo rich of a ſudden, as 
„ to ſtand for acdileſhip ?” So near was the great ſe- 
© cret being blown by the ambiguity of this man's diſ- 
t courſe ! At the ſame time Popilius Laena, a ſenator, 
after ſaluting Brutus and Caſſius in a very obliging 
manner, ſaid, in a whiſper, My bett wiſhes are 
with you: but make no delay; for it is now no 
4 ſecret.” After ſaying this, he immediately went 
away, and left them in great conſternation; for they 
concluded that every thing was diſcovered. Soon 
after this a meſſenger came running from Brutus's 
houſe, and told him that his wife was dying. Porcia 
had been under extreme anxiety, and in great agita- 
tions about the event. At every little noiſe or voice 
ſhe heard, ſhe ſtarted up and ran to the door, like 
one of the frantic prieſteſſes of Bacchus, enquiring of 
every one that came from the forum, what Brutus 
was doing. She ſent meſſenger after meſſenger to 
make the ſame enquiries ; and being unable any 
longer to ſupport the agitations of her mind, ſhe at 
length fainted away, She had not time to retire to 
her chamber. As ſhe fat in the middle of the houſe; 
her 2 failed, her colour changed, and ſhe loſt 
her ſenſes and her ſpeech. Her women ſhrieked, 
the neighbours ran to their aſſiſtance, and a report 
was ſoon ſpread through the city that Porcia was 
dead. However, by the care of thoſe that were 
about her, ſhe recovered in a little time. Brutus 
was greatly diſtreſſed with the news, and not without 
reaſon; but his private grief gave way to the public 
concern: for it was now reported that Cæſar was 
coming on a litter. The ill omens of his ſacrifices 
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had detetred him from entering on buſineſs of: inf3 
portance ; and he propoſed to defer it under a pre- 
tence of indiſpoſition. As ſoon as he came out of 
the litter, Popilius Laena, who a little before had 
wiſhed Brutus ſucceſs, went up, and ſpoke to him 
for a conſiderable time, Cæſar all the while ſtanding, 
and ſeeming very attentive... The conſpirators not 
being able to hear what he ſaid, ſufpected, from x 
what had paſſed between him and Brutus, that he 
was now mak ing a diſcovery of their deſign. This 
diſconcerted them extremely; and looking upon each 
other, they agreed, by the filent language of the 
countenance, "that they ſhould not ſtay to be taken, 
but diſpatch themſelves. With this intent Caſſius 1 
and ſome others were juſt about to draw their dag- 
gers from under their robes, when Brutus obſerving, 1 
from the looks and geſtures of Laena, that he was 
| petitioning, and not accuſing, encouraged Caſſius 
by the cheerfulneſs of his countenance. This was 
the only way by which he eould communicate his 
ſentiments, being ſurrounded by many who were 
ſtrangers to the conſpiracy. Laena, after a little 
while, kiſſed Cæſar's hand, and left him; and it 
plainly appeared upon the whole, chat he had been = 
ſpeaking about his own affairs. ET 
The ſenate were already ſeated, and the bond ra- 
tors got cloſe about Cæſar's chair, under pretence off 
preferring a ſuit to him. Caſſius turned his face to 
Pompey's ſtatue, and invoked it, as if it had been 
ſenſible of his prayers. Tribonius kept Antoriy in 
converſation without the court. And now Cæſar 
entered, and the whole ſenate roſe: to ſalute him. 
The conſpirators crowded around him, and ſet Tul- 
lius Cimber, one of their number, to ſolicit the re- 
call of his brother, who was baniſhed. They all 
united in the ſolicitation, took hold of Cæſar's hand, 
and kiſſed his head and his breaſt. He rejected their 
applications; and finding that they would not deſiſt, WR 
at length roſe en his leit! in anger. Tullius, To = 
* + this, Wl 


%. 
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WE this, laid hold of his robe, and pulled it from his 
ſmnoulders. Caſca, who ſtood behind, gave him the 
WE firſt, though but a flight wound with his dagger, 
WE near the ſhoulder. Cæſar caught the handle of the 
dagger, and ſaid in Latin, “ Villain! Caſca! What 
=X < doſt thou mean ?”* Caſca, in Greek, called his bro- 
ier to his aſſiſtance. Cæſar was wounded by num 
bers almoſt at the ſame inſtant, and looked round 
him for ſome way to eſcape; but when he ſaw the 
dagger of Brutus pointed againſt him, he let go 
Caſca's hand, and, covering his head with his robe, 
reſigned himſelf to their words. The conſpirators 
preſſed ſo eagerly to ſtab him, that they-wounded 
| each other. Brutus, in attempting to have his ſhare 
in the ſacrifice, received a wound in his hand; and 
all of them were covered with bloo t! 
Ceæſar thus ſlain, Brutus ſtepped forward into the 
f middle of che ſenate-houſe, and, propoſing to make a 
ſpeech, deſired the ſenators to ſtay, They fled, how- 
ever, with the utmoſt precipitation, though no one 
; > rſued z for the confpirators had no deſign on any 
| life but Cæſar's; and, that taken away, they invited: 
the reſt to liberty. Indeed, all but Brutus were of 
opinion that Antony ſhould fall with Czfar. They 
conſidered him as an inſolent man, who, in his prin. 
eiples, favouted monarchy; and who» had made 
himſelf popular in the army. Moreover, beſide his 
natural diſpoſition to deſpotiſm, he had at this time 
the conſular power, and was the colleague of Cæſar. 
Brutus, on the other hand, alleged the injuſtide of 
ſuch a meaſure, and ſuggeſted the poffibility of An- 
| tony's change of principle. He thought it far from 
being improbable that, after the deſtruction of Cæſar, 
2 man ſo paſſionately fond of glory, ſnould be in- 
ſpired by an emulation to join in reſtoring the com- 
monwealth. Thus Antony was ſaved; though, in 
the general conſternation, he fled, in the diſguiſe of 
5 a ee! Brutus and his party betook themſelves 
to che capital; and ſhewing thels bloody hands and 
F 2 naked 
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naked ſwords, proclaimed liberty to the people as 
they paſſed. At belt all was lamentation, diſtraction, 


and tumult; but as no further violence was com- 
mitted, the ſenators and the People recovered from 


their apprehenſions, and went in a body to the con- 
 tpirators in the capitol. Brutus made a popular ſpeech | 
adapted to the occaſion; and this being well recerv- 
ed, the conſpirators were encouraged to come down 
into the forum. The reſt were undiſtinguiſned; bur, 
perſons of the firſt quality attended Brutus, con- 
ducted him with great honour from the capitol, and 
placed him in the roſtrum. At the ſight of Brutus, 
the populace, though diſpoſed tu tumult, were ſtruf x 
with reverence; and when he began to ſpeak, they, 
attended with ſilence. It ſoon appeared, however, 1 
that it was not the action, but the man they reſpected; 
for when Einna ſpoke, and accuſed Cæſar, — load- | 
ed him ayith the moſt opprobrious language; and 
became ſo outrageous, that the conſpirators chought k 
proper once more to retire into the capitol. ' Brutus 


now expected to be beſieged, and therefore diſmiſſed 


_ the principal people that attended him; becauſe he 
thought it unreaſonable that they who had no con- = 
cer in the action fhould be expoſed to the danger 
that followed it. Next day the ſenate aſſembled in 


the temple! of Tellus; and Antony, Plancus, and 


broke up; and Antony, having ſent his fon as an 


hoſtage to the capitol, Brutus and his party came 


down, and mutual compliments paſſed between 


them. Caſfius was invited to ſup with Antony, Bru- 


tus with Lepidus ; and the reſt y were REIN oy 
their 5 ache man 
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Cicero, in their ſeveral ſpeeches, perſuaded and pre- 
vailed on che people to forget what had paſſed. 'Ac- 
 Ccordingly the conſpirators were not only pardoned, 
but it was:decteed that the conſuls ſhould rake/into 
conſideration what honours and dignities were proper 
to be conferred upon them. After this the ſenate 
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Fug next morning the ſenate aſſembled again, 
and voted thanks to Antony for preventing a civil 
11 Var, as well as to Brutus and his party for their ſer- 
7 vices to the commonwealth. The latter had alfo - 
WE provinces diſtributed amongſt them. Crete was al- 

8 lotted to Brutus, Africa to Caſſius, Aſia to Trebonius, 
Bithynia to Cimber, and the other Brutus had that 
: park of Gaul which lies upon the Po. 
| Czfar's will and his funeral came next in queſtion. 
Antony propoſed that the will ſhould be read in 
public; and that the funeral ſhould not be private, 

3 or without proper magnificence, leſt ſuch treatment 
1 © ſhould exaſperate the people. Caſſius ſtrongly op- 
as this, but Brutus agreed to it; and here he fell 
into a ſecond error. His preſervation of ſo formid- 
= able an enemy as Antony was a miſtaken thing; but 
his giving up the management of Cæſar's funeral to 
him, was an irreparable fault. The publication of 
: che will had an immediate tendency to inſpire the 
5 people with a paſſionate regret for the death of Cæ- 

lar; for he had left to each Roman citizen ſeventy- 
tive drachmas, beſide the public uſe of his gardens be- 
vond the Tyber, where now the Temple of Fortune 
bands. When the body was brought into the forum, 
and Antony ſpoke the uſual funeral eulogium, as he 
perceived the people affected by his ſpeech, he en- 
deavoured ſtill more to work upon their paſſions, by 
unfolding the bloody garment. of Cæſar, ſhewing 
them in how many places it was pierced, and point- 
3 = out the number of his wounds. This threw every 
ching into confuſion. Some called aloud to kill the 
murderers; others, as was formerly done in the caſe 
8 that ſeditious demagogue Clodius, ſnatched the 

denches and tables from the nei ighbouring ſhops, and 
erected a pile for the body of Cæſar, in the midſt of 
conſecrated places and ſurrounding temples, As 

oon as the pile was in flames, the people, crowding 
from all parts, ſnatched the half-burnt brands, and 
ran KWON the city to fire the houles of the conſpira · 
F. | tors; 
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5 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 
tors; but they were on their guard Nen uch an 


cern in the conſpiracy, but was either a friend of | 
Cæſar's. This man dreamt that Cæſar invited him 
to ſupper, and that, when he declined the invitation, 
he took him by the hand, and conſtrained him to 


remaining part of the night. In the morning, how- 
ever, when Cæſar was to be interred, he was aſham- 
ed of abſentinghimſelf from the ſolemnity : he, there- 
fore, mingled with the multitude that had juſt been 
- enraged by the ſpeech of Antony; and being un- 
fortunately miſtaken for that Cinna who had before 
inveighed againft Cæſar, he was torn to pieces; This 
more than any thing, except Antony's change of con- 
duct, alarmed Brutus and his party. They now 


tired to Antium. Here they fat down, with an 
intent to return as ſoon as the popular fury ſhould 
ſubſide; and for this, conſidering the inconſtancy 
of the multitude, they concluded that they ſhould 
not have long to wait. The ſenate, moreover, was 
in their intereſt; and though they did not puniſh the 


Was, conſequently, wiſhed for; and, as he was to 


Proper to come himſelf; notwithſtanding which, 


* 


affault, and prevented the effects. 
There was a poet, named Cinna, who had no con- 


follow him into a dark and deep place, which he 
entered with the utmoſt horror. The agitation! of 
His ſpirits threw him into a fever, which laſted the 


thought | it neceſſary to conſult their ſafety,” and re. 


murderers of Cinna, they cauſed ſtrict enquiry to be 
made after thoſe who attempted to burn the houſes 
of the conſpirators. Antony too became obnoxious 
to the people; for they ſuſpected bim of erecting 
another kind of monarchy. The return of Brutus 


erhibir ſhows and games in his capacity as praetor, EF 
it was expected. Brutus, however, had received in- 


telligence, that ſeveral of Cæſar's old ſoldiers, to 


whom he had diſtributed lands and colonies; had % 
ſtolen, by ſmall parties, into Rome, and that they Wi 
lay in wait for him: he, therefore, did not think 
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WT the ſhows that were exhibited on his account were 
extremely magnificent; for he had bought a conſi- 
derable number of wild beaſts, and ordered that 
they ſhould all be reſerved for that purpoſe. He 
went himſelf as far as Naples to collect a number of 
comedians ; and being informed of one Canutius, 
who was much admired upon the ſtage, he defired 
his friends to uſe all their intereſt to bring him to 
Rome. Canutius was a Grecian; and Brutus, 
therefore, thought that no compulſion ſhould be 
uſed. He wrote likewiſe to Cicero, and begged he 
| would, by all means, be preſent at the public ſhows. 
Brauch was the ſituation of his affairs, when, on the 
arrival of Octavius at Rome, things took another 
turn. He was ſon to the ſiſter of Cæſar, who had 
adopted and appointed him his heir. He was pur- 
| faing his ſtudies. at Apollonia, and in expectation 
of meeting Cæſar there on his intended expedition 
againſt the Parthians, at the time when Cæſar was 
lain. Upon hearing of this event, he immediately 
came to Rome, and, to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, aſſumed the name of Cæſar. By punctually 
diſtributing amongſt the citizens the money that was 
left chem by his uncle, he ſoon took the lead of An- 
tony; and, by his liberality to the ſoldiers, he 
brought over to his party the greateſt number of 
thoſe who had ſerved under Cæſar. Cicero likewiſe, 
who hated Antony, joined his intereſt: and this was 
ſo much. reſented by Brutus, that, im his letters, he 


; reproached him in the ſevereſt terms. He per- 


ceived,“ he ſaid, that Cicero was tame enough 
to bear a tyrant, and was only afraid of the 
e tyrant that hated him that his compliments 
% to Octavius were meant to purchaſe an eaſy ſla- 
very: but our anceſtors,“ ſaid Brutus, ** {corned 
to bear even a gentle maſter.“ He added, 


== that, As to the meaſures. of peace or war, he 


was undetermined; but in one thing he was re- 


5 95 5 ; 
== * ſolved, which was, never to be @flave!” He ex- 
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preſſed his ſurprize that Cicero ſhould prefer an 
"0 ** Infamous accommodation, even to the dangers of 


« civil war; and that the only fruits he hed 
« from deſtroying the tyranny of Antony, ſhould 
© betheeſtabliſhment of a new tyrant in Ockavius.“ 
Such was the ſpirit of his firſt letters. 


Ihe city was now divided into two . ſome $ 
joined Czfar, others remained with Antony, and the 


army was ſold to the beſt bidder. Brutus, of courſe, 
deſpaired of any deſirable event; and, being reſolv- 


ed to leave Italy, he went by land to Lucania, and 
came to the maritime town of Elea. : 
to return from thence to Rome, endeavoured, as 
well as poſſible, to conceal the ſorrow that opprefied 
her; but, notwithſtanding her magnanimity, a pic- 
ture which ſhe found there betrayed her diſtreſs: 


Porcia, being 


the ſubject was the Parting of Hector and Andro- 


mache. He was repreſented delivering his ſon Af 
tyanax into her arms; and the eyes of Andromache 
were fixed upon .him. 
picture bore to her own diſtreſs, made her burſt into 


The reſemblance that this 


tears the moment ſhe beheld 1 it; and {ſeveral times 


the viſited the melancholy emblem, to gaze upon it, 


and weep before it. On this occaſion, Acilius, one 


of Brutus's friends, repeated that ran in Homer 
where Andromache ſay Sy. | 


Yet while my Hector fill farvives, . 1 fee 


0 en mother, my alt in thee. . 


For E. 


Mow 4 "Fai e wich 4 1 40 But 1 
"$64 mult n not anſwer Porcia as Hector MS Aude. . 
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3 She * not perſonal ſtrength, N to ſuſtain 
U te the toils we undergo ; but her irie is not leſs ac · 

(tive in the cauſe of her country.“ This endete 
1 we have from Bibulus, the ſon of Porcia. 
Y From Elea, Brutus ſailed for Athens; Where ks 
vas received with high applauſe, and inveſted with 
= public honours. There he took up his reſidence 

with a particular friend, and attended the lectures of 
Theomneſtus the academic, and Cratippus the peri · 
patetic; devoting himſelf wholly to literary purſuits. 
Vet in this unſuſpected ſtate he was privately preparing 
for war. He diſpatched Heroſtratus into Macedonia, 
to gain the principal officers in that province; and be 
ſecured by his kindneſs all the young Romans who 
were then ſtudents at Athens. Amongſt theſe was 
the ſon of Cicero, on whom he beſtowed the higheſt 
encomiums; and ſaid, that he could never ceaſe ad: 
miring the ſpirit of that young man, who bore fuch | 
a mortal hatred to tyrants, 
At length he began to act mote publicly; 4 ani 
g being informed that ſome Roman ſhips, laden with 
money, were returning from Aſia, under the com- 
mand of a man of honour, a friend of his, he met 
{him at Caryſtus, a city of Euboea. There he had a 
conference with him, and requeſted that he would 
give up the ſhips. By the bye, it happened to be 
Brutus's birth-day, on which occaſion he gave a 
ſplendid entertainment; and while they were drinking 
Victory io Brutus and Liberty to Rome, to encourage 
the cauſe he called for a larger bowl. While he 
held it in his hand, without any viſible relation to the 
a ſibjedt they were uon, be Peenounesd chis verie, 


25 fall was nal F » Phoebus and by fate: ! 


Some biſtarians 6 v. chat Apollo was the word bs . 
== gave his ſoldiers in the laſt battle at Philippi; and, 
2 ot courſe, conclude, that this exclamation was a pre- 
wy = o his defeat, Agtiltius, the, commander 15 the 
IPs, - 
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15 from deſtroying the tyranny of Antony, ſhould 
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joined Czfar, others remained with Antony, and the 


ed to leave Italy, he went by land to Lucania, and 
came to the maritime town of Elea. Porcia, being 
to return from thence to Rome, endeavoured, as 


her; but, notwithſtanding her magnanimity, a pic- 
macbe. He was repreſented delivering his fon Af 


were fixed upon him. The reſemblance that this 


and weep before it. On this occaſion, Acilius, one 


where Andromache ſays, 


- Pops. 


f ce muſt not t anſwer Verein as Hedtor 4 ame 
ED <6 mache: . * 


preſſed his ſurprize that * Cicero ſhould prefer an 
; C *_infamous accommodation, even to the dangers of 
civil war; and that the only fruits he expected 


be the eſtabliſhment of a new tyrant in Octavius.” + | 
Such was the ſpirit of his firſt letters. 1 bs | 
The city was now divided into two actions; fads 


army was ſold to the beſt bidder. Brutus, of courſe, 
deſpaired of any deſirable event; and, being reſolv- 


well as poſſible, to conceal the ſorrow that oppreſſed 


ture which ſhe found there betrayed her diſtreſs; 
the ſubject was the Parting of Hector and Andro- 


tyanax into her arms; and the eyes of Andromache 
picture bore to her own diſtreſs, made her burſt into 
tears the moment ſhe beheld it; and ſeveral times 
the viſited the melancholy emblem, to gaze upon it, 
of Brutus's friends, repeated that e in em 
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= « She has not: perſonal ſtrength, indeed, to ſuſtain 
c the roils we undergo ; but her ſpirit is not leſs ac» 
. tive in the cauſe of her country.” This anecdote 
ve have from Bibulus, the ſon of Porcia. 
3 From. Elea, Brutus failed for Athens; hate Ie 
EZ was received with high applauſe, and inveſted with 
public honours. There he took up his reſidence 
with a particular friend, and attended the lectures of 
Theomneſtus the academic, and Cratippus the peri · 
patetic; devoting himſelf wholly to literary purſuits. 
Vet in this unſuſpected ſtate he was privately preparing 
for war. He diſpatched Heroſtratus into Macedonia, 
to gain the principal officers in that province; and be 
ſecured by his kindneſs all the young Romans who 
were then {ſtudents at Athens. Amongſt theſe was 
the ſon of Cicero, on whom he beſtowed the higheſt 
encomiums; and ſaid, that he could never ceaſe ad- 
miring the ſpirit of that young man, who bore ſuch 
a mortal hatred to tyrants. 
| At length he began to act mote publicly; : 1 
| being informed that ſome Roman ſhips, laden with 
money, were returning from Aſia, under the com- 
mand of a man of honour, a friend of his, he met 
him at Caryſtus, a city of Euboea. There he had a 
conference with him, and requeſted that he would 
give up the ſhips, By the bye, it happened to be 
Brutus's birth-day, on which occaſion he gave a 
f ſplendid entertainment; and while they were drinking 
Victory to Brutus and Liberty to Rome, to encourage 
the cauſe he called for a larger bowl. While he 
held it in his hand, without any viſible relation to the 
| Gitject toys were pon; he pronounced this verie, 


M fall w was oat 7 Phoebus and by fate! 


| Some hiſtagiatis n that Apollo was the word. be 
gave his ſoldiers in che laſt. battle at Philippi; and, 
of courſe, conclude, that this exclamation was a pre- 
4 lage o& his defeat, Autiſtius, the commander 15 the 
SSt — ips, 


ſhips, gave him five hundred thouſand drachmas of 
the money he was carrying to Italy. The remains of 
Pompey's army that were ſcattered about Theſſaly, 


readily joined his ſtandard; and, beſide theſe, he took. 


five hundred horſe, whom: Einna was conducting to 
Dolabella in Afa. - He then failed to Demetrias, and 


ſeized a large quantity of arms, which Julius Cæſar 


Had provided for the Parthian war, and which were 
now to be ſent to Antony. Macedonia was delivered 
up to him by Hortenſius the praetor; and all the 
neighbouring princes readily offered their aſſiſtance. 
When news was received that Caius, the brother of 


Antony, had marched through Italy, to join the 
forces under Gabinius in Dyrrachium and Apollonia, 


Brutus determined to ſeize them before he arrived; 
and made a forced march with ſuch troops as were at 


hand. The way was rugged, and the ſnows were 


deep; but he moved with ſuch expedition, that his 
futlers were left a long way behind, When he had 


almoſt reached Dyrrachium, he was feized with the 


diſorder called Bulimia, or violent hunger, occafioned 
by cold and fatigue. This diforder affects both 
men and cattle, after fatigues in the ſnow. Whether 

it is, that perſpiration being prevented by the ex- 
treme cold, the vital heat 1s confined, and more im- 
mediately conſumes the aliment; or that a keen and 
ſubtle vapour riſing from the melted ſnow, penetrates 
the body, and deſtroys the heat by expelling it 


through the pores—tor the ſweatings feem to riſe 


| from the heat contending with the cold; which being 
repelled by the latter, the vapoury ſtream is diffuſed 
over the ſurface of the body :— but of this I have 
treated more largely in another place. Brutus grow- 
ing very faint, and no proviſions being at hand, his 
ſervants were forced to go to the gates of the enemy, 


and beg bread of che centinels. When they were in- 


formed of the diſtreſs of Brutus, they brought him 
meat and drink in their own hands; and in return 


for their — when he had taken the city, he 


ſhewed 
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ſhewed kindneſs both to chem and to the reſt of the 


inhabitants. | 
When Caius arrived in Apollonia, bs fammoned 
the ſoldiers that were quartered near the city to join 


him; but finding that they were all with Brutus, and 


ſuſpecting that thoſe in Apotionia favoured the ſame 


party, he went to Buthrotus, Brutus, however, | 


found means to deſtroy three of his cohorts in their 


march. Caius, after this, attempted to ſeize ſome 


poſts near Byllis, but was routed in a ſet battle by 
young Cicero, to whom Brutus had given the com- 


mand of the army on that occation, and whoſe con- 


duct he made uſe of frequently, and with ſucceſs. 


Caius was ſoon after ſurprized in a marſh, from 


whence he had no means to eſcape; and Brutüs find- 


ing him in his power, ſurrounded him with his ca- 
| valry, and gave orders that none of his men ſhould 


be killed; for he expected that they would quickly 


join him of their own accord. As he expected, it 


came to paſs : they ſurrendered both themſelves and 


their general; {o that Brutus had now a very reſpec- 


table army. He treated Caius for a long time with 


all poſlible reſpect ; nor did he diveſt him of any en- 
ſigns of dignity that he bore, though, it is aid that 


he received letters from ſeveral perſons at Rome, and, 

particularly, from Cicero, adviſing him to put him to 
death. At length, however, when he found that he 
was ſecretly practiſing with his Officers, and exciting 


ſeditions amongſt the ſoldiers, he put him on board a 


ſhip, and kept him cloſe priſoner. The ſoldiers that 
he had corrupted retired into Apollonia; from whence 


they ſent to Brutus, that if he would come to them 


there, they would return to their duty. Brutus an- 


fweted, that this was not the cuſtom of the Romans; 
but that thoſe who had offended ſhould come in per- 


ſon to their general, and ſolicit his forgiveneſs. , This 


they did, and were accordingly pardoned. 


He was now preparing to go into Aſia, when 
he was informed of a change in affairs at Rome. 


Young - 


— 
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Young ( Czler, ſupported by the ſenate, had gotten the 
better o Antony, and driven him out of Italy; but, 
at the ſame time, he began to be no leſs formidable 


himſelf; for he ſolicited the conſulſhip contrary to 


law, and kept in pay an unneceſſary army. Conſe- 


quently the ſenate, though they at firſt ſupported, 2 
were now .diflatisfied with his meaſures. And as 


they began to caſt their eyes on Brutus, and decreed 


or confirmed ſeveral provinces to him, Cæſar was 


unger ſome apprehenſions. He, therefore, diſpatched 
meſſengers to Antony, and deſired that a reconciliation | 


might take place. After this he drew up his army 
around the city, and carried the conſulſhip, though 
but a boy, in his twentieth year, as he tells us in his 
nee. He was no ſooner conſul than he 


ordered a judicial proceſs to iſſue againſt Brutus and 
his accomplices, for murdering the firſt magiſtrate in 


Rome, without trial or condemnation. Lucius Cor- 
nificius was appointed to accuſe Brutus, and Marcus 
Agrippa accuſed Caſſius; neither of whom appear- 
ing, the judges were obliged to paſs fentence againſt 
both. It is ſaid that when the crier, as uſual, cited 


Brutus to appear, the people could not ſuppreſs their 


ſighs; and perſons of the firſt diſtinction heard it in 


ſilent dejection. Publius Sicilius was obſerved to 
burſt into tears; and this was the cauſe why he was 
afterwards proſcribed. The triumviri, Cæſar, An- 
tony, and Lepidus, being now reconciled, divided 
the provinces amongſt them, and ſettled that liſt of 


murder, in which two hundred citizens, and Cicero | 


amongſt the reſt, were proſcribed. _ 
When the report of theſe proceedings was bend 


into Macedonia, Brutus found himſelf under a ne- 


ceſſity of ſending orders to Hortenſius to kill Caius, _ 
the 3 of Antony, in revenge of the death of 
Cicero his friend, and Brutus Albinus his kinſman, 


who was flain, This was the reaſon why Antony, 


when he had taken Hortenſius at the battle of Phi- 
A flew him upon his brother's tomb. Brutus 
7 8 | 
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„that he was more aſhamed of the cauſe of Ci- 


ſaw Rome enſlaved more by her own fault than by 


the fault of her tyrants, and continue a tame ſpecta- 
tor of fuch {cenes a as ought n not to have been heard of 
without horror. 


The army of adus was now conſiderable; p and 
he ordered its route into Aſia, while a fleet was | 


paring in Bithynia and at Cyzicum. As he marched 
by land, he ſettled the affairs of the cities, and gave 


audience to the princes of thoſe countries through 


which he paſt led. He ſent orders to Caſſius, who was 
in Syria, to give up his intended journey into AÆgypt, 


and join him. —On this occaſion” he tells him, t 


their collecting forces to deſtroy the tyrants was not 


to ſecure an empire to themſelves, but to deliver their 
fellou- citizens; that they ſhould never forget this 


great object of their undertaking, but, adhering to 


their firſt intentions, keep Italy within their eye, and 


| haſten to reſcue their country from oppreſſion. 


Caſſius accordingly ſet out to join him; and Brutus 


at the ſame time making ſome progreſs to meet him, 
their interview was at Smyrna. Till this meeting 
they had not ſeen each other ſince they parted at the 
Piraeus of Athens, when Caſſius ſet out for Syria, 


and Brutus for Macedonia. The forces they had re» 
ſpectively collected gave them great joy, and made 


them confident of ſucceſs. From Italy they had fled, 
like ſolitary exiles, without money, without arms, 
without a ſhip, a ſoldier, or a town to fly to; yet 


now, in fo ſhort a time, they found themſelves ſup- 
plied with ſhipping and money, with an army of horſe 
and foot, and in a condition of contending for the 


empire of Rome. Caſſius was no leſs reſpectful to 


Brutus than Brutus was to hun; but the Nn would 


generally wait upon him, as he was the older 


man, and of a feebler conſtitution. Caſſius was 
eſteemed an able ſoldier, but of a fiery d iſpoſition, 


and ambitious to command rather by fear than affec- 


tion; 
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uon; though: at the ſame time, with his familiar ac⸗ 
quaintance, he was eaſy in his manners, and fond 
of raillery to exceſs. Brutus, on account of his vir- 
tue, was reſpected by the people, beloved by his 
triends, admired by men of principle, and not hated 


even by his enemies. He was mild in his temper, 


and had a greatnets of mind that was ſuperiot to anger, 


avarice, and the love of pleaſure. He was firm and in- 


flexible in his opinions, and zealous in every purſuit 
where juſtice or honour were concerned. The people 
had the higheſt opinion of his integrity and ſincerity 


in every undertaking; and it naturally inſpired them 
with confidence and affection. Even Pompey the 


Great had hardly ever ſo much credit with them: 


for, who ever imagined, that, if he had conquered 


Gaiar,; he would have {ſubmitted to the laws, and 
would not have retained his power under the title of 


: conſul or dictator, or ſome more ſpecious and popular 
name? Caſſius, on the contrary,” a man of violent 


paſſions and rapacious avarice, was ſuſpected of ex- 


poſing himſelf to toil and danger, rather from a thirlt 


of power than an attachment to the liberties of his 


country. The former diſturbersof the commonwealth, 


Cinna, and Marius, and Carbo, evidently ſet their 
country as a ſtake for the winner, and hardly ſcrupl- 
ed to own they fought for empire: but the very ene- 
mies of Brutus never charge him with this. Even 
Antony has been heard to ſay, that Butus was the 
only conſpirator who had the ſenſe of honour and 


juſtice for his motive; and that the reſt were wholly 


actuated by malice or envy, It is clear too, from what 


Brutus himſelf ſays, that he finally and pr incipally re- 
lied on his own virtue. Thus he writes to Atticus im- 


mediately before an engagement, that, His affairs 
4 were in the moſt deſirable ſituation imaginable; 
6 for, that he ſhould either conquer, and reſtore li- 
46, berty to Rome, or die, and be free from ſlavery; 
that every thing elſe was reduced to certainty ; 


and that this only remained a queſtion, Whether 


e they 


( ˙ A W 

« they ſhould live, or die free men?” He adds, 
« that Mark Antony was properly puniſhed for his 
« folly; who, when he might have ranked with the 
e Brut, the Caſſii, and Caros, choſe rather to be the 
« underling of Octavius ; ; and that if they did not 
fall in the approaching battle, they would very 
4 ſoon be at variance with each other. —In wich 
he ſeems to have been a true prophet. 

Whilſt they were at Smyrna, Brutus defired Caffius 

to let him have part of the vaſt treaſure he had collec- 
ted, becauſe his own was chiefly expended in equip- | 
ping a fleet, to gain the ſuperiority at ſea. But the 
friends of Caſtius adviſed him againſt this; alledging, 
that it would be abſurd to give Brutus that money 
which he had ſaved with lo much frugality, and ac- 
quired with ſo much envy, merely that Brutus might 
increaſe his popularity, by diſtributing it among the 
| ſoldiers. Caſſius, however, gave him a third of 
what he had, and then they parted for their reſpec- 
tive commands. Caſſius behaved with great ſeverity 
on the taking of Rhodes: though when he firſt en- 

| tered the city, and was faluted with the title of king 

and maſter, he anſwered, that he was neither their 

king nor their maſter, but the deſtroyer of him who 
would have been both. Brutus demanded ſupplies of 
men and money from the Lycians ; but Naucrates, 
an orator, perſuaded the cities to rebel; and fome of 
the inhabitants poſited themſelves on the hills with an 
intention to oppole the paſſage of Brutus. Brutus, 
at firſt, diſpatched a party of hore, which ſurprized 
them at dinner, and killed fix hundred of them. But 
afterwards, when he had taken the adjacent towns 
and villages, he gave up the priſoners without ranfom, 
and hoped to gain them to his party by clemency. 
Their former ſufferings, however, made them reject 


To 


| bis humanity ; and thole that ſtill reſiſted being driven 


into the city of Xanthus, were there be ſiegedd. As a 
river ran cloſe by the town, ſeveral attempted to eſcape 
by ſwimming and diving ; but they were prevented 


by 
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by nets let down for that purpoſe, which had littfe 
bells at the top, to give notice when any one was 
taken. The Xanthians afterwards made a fally in 

the night, and ſet fire to ſeveral of the battering en- 


Sines : but they were perceived and driven back by 
the Romans: at the ſame time the violence of the 


wind drove the flames on the city, fo that ſeveral 


| houſes near the battlements took fire. Brutus being 


apprehenſive that the whole city would be deſtroyed, 


ent his own ſoldiers to aſſiſt the inhabitants in quench- 
ing the fire. But the Lycians were ſeized. with an 
incredible deſpair, a kind of frenzy, which can no 
otherwiſe be ase than by calling it a paſſionate 


defire of death. Women and children, freemen and 


flaves, people of all ages and conditions, ſtrove to re- 


pulſe the ſoldiers as they came to their aſſiſtance from 
the walls. With their own hands they collected wood 
and reeds,” and all manner of combuſtibles, to ſpread 
the fire over the city, and encouraged its progreſs 


by every means in their power. Thus afliſted, the 
flames flew over the whole with dreadful rapidity ; ; 
whilſt Brutus, extremely ſhocked at this calamity, 


rode round the walls, and firetching forth his hands 


to the inhabitants, intreated them to ſpare themſelves 


and their city. Regardleſs of his 1ntreaties, they 
fought by every means to put an end to their lives. 
Men, women, and even children, with hideous cries, 
leapt into the flames. Some threw themſelves head- 
hs from the wall, and others fell upon the {words 


of their parents, ane their breaſts, and begging 


to be ſlain. 
When the city was in a great meaſure reduced to 


aſhes, a woman was found who had hanged herſelf, 
with her young child faſtened to her neck, and the 
torch in her hand with which ſhe had fired her houſe. 


This deplorable object fo much affected Brutus, that 


he wept when he was told of it, and proclaimed a 


reward to any ſoldier who could fave a Xanthian. 


II is ſaid that no more than a hundred and fifty were 


a Co 
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relevved 3 and thoſe againſt their will. Thus the 
Xanthians, as if fate had appointed certain periods 


for their deſtruction, after a long courſe of years ſunk 
into that deplorable ruin in which the fame raſh de- 


ſpair had involved their anceſtors in the Perſian war; 
15 they too burned their city, and deſtroyed them- 


ſolves. 

Aſter this, when the Patareans likewiſe made re- 
ſiſtance, Brutus was under great anxiety whether he 
ſhould beſiege them; for he was afraid they ſhould 
follow the deſperate meaſures of the Xanthians. 
However, having ſome of their women whom he 


had taken priſoners, he diſmiſſed them without ran- 


ſom ; and thoſe returning to their huſbands and pa- 


rents, who happened to be people of the firſt diſtinc- 


tion, ſo much extolled the juſtice and moderation of 
Brutus, that they prevailed on them to ſubmit, and 


put their city into his hands. The adjacent cities fol- 


lowed their example, and found that his humanity 
exceeded their hopes. Caſſius compelled every Rho- 
dian to give up all the gold and filver in his poſſeſ- 
ſion; by which he amaſſed eight thouſand talents; 


and yet he laid the public under a fine of five hun- 


dred talents more; but Brutus took only a hundred 
and fifty talents of the Lycians, and, without doing 


them any other injury, led his army into Ionia. 


Brutus, in the courſę of this expedition, did many 
acts of juſtice; and was 's vigilant. in the diſpenſation 
of rewards and puniſhments. An inſtance of this I 


ſhall relate, becauſe both he himſelf, and every ho- 


neſt Roman, was particularly pleaſed with it. When 
Pompey the Great, after his overthrow at Pharſalia, 
fled into Egypt, and landed near Peluſiam, the tu- 
tors and miniſters of young Prolemy conſulted what 
meaſures they ſhould take on the occaſion: but they 
were of different opinions. Some were for receiving 
him, others for excluding him from Egypt. Theo- 
dotus, a Chian by birth, and a teacher of rhetoric by 
profeſſion, who then attended the king. in that capa- 
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city, was, for want of abler miniſters, admitted to the 
council. This man inſiſted that both were in the 
wrong; thoſe who were for receiving, and thoſe who 
were for expelling Pompey. The beſt meaſure they 


could take, he ſaid, would be to put him to death; 
and concluded his ſpeech with the proverb, that dead 


men do not bite, The council entered into his op1- 


nion; and Pompey the Great, an example of the 1 


incredible mutability of fortune, fell a ſacrifice to 


the arguments of a ſophiſt, as chat ſophiſt lived after- 


wards to boaſt. Not long after, upon Cæſar's ar- 


rival in Egypt, ſome of the murderers received their 
proper reward, and were put to death; but Theodo- 
tus made his eſcape. Yet, though for a while he 


gained from fortune the poor privilege of a wander- 
mg and deſpicable life, he fell at laſt into the hands 
of Brutus, as he was paſſing through Aſia; and, by 


paying the forfeit of his baſeneſs, became more me- 
morable from his death than from any thing in his life. 


About this time Brutus ſent for Caſſius to Sardis, 


and went with his friends to meet him. The whole 


army being drawn up, ſaluted both the leaders with 
the title of Imperator. But, as it uſually happens in 


great affairs, where many friends: and many officers 
are engaged, mutual complaints and ſuſpi picions aroſe 


between „ "FR and Caſſius. To ſettle theſe more 
properly, they retired into an apartment by them- 


felves. Expoſtulations, debates, and accuſations fol- 


lowed ; and theſe were ſo violent, that they burtt 
into tears. Their friends without were ſurprizgd at 
the loudneſs and aſperity of theconference; but tho 


they were apprehenſive of the conſequence, they 

durſt not interfere, becauſe they had becn expreſsly 
forbidden to enter. Favonius, however, an imita- 
tor of Cato, but rather an enthuſiaſt than rational 


in his philoſophy, attempted to enter. The ſervants 
in waiting endeavoured to prevent him; but it was 
not eaſy to ſtop the impetuous Favonius. He was 
violent! in his whole conduct, and valued bimſelf 
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leſs on his dignity as a ſenator than on a kind of 
cynical freedom 1n ſaying every thing he pleaſed; nor 
was this unentcrtaining to thoſe who could bear with 
his impertinence. However, he broke through the 
door, and entered the apartment, pronouncing, | in a 
theatrical tone, what Neſtor ſays in Homer, 


7 dung men be run older than you both, 


Caſſius laughed : but Brutus thruſt him out, tel- 
ling him that he pretended to be a nic, but was in 


reality a dog. This, however, put an end to the diſ- 
pute; and for that time they parted. Caſſius gave 


an entertainment in the evening, to which Brutus in- 
vited his friends. When they were ſeated, Favoni- 
us came in from bathing. Brutus called aloud to 
him, telling him he was not invited, and bade him 

o to the lower end of the table. Favonius, not- 
withſtanding, thruſt himſelf in and fat down in the 


middle. On that occafion there was much in 
and good humour in the converſation. 


The day following, one Lucius Pella, who had 
been practor, and employed in offices of truſt, being 
impeached by the Sardians of embezzling the public 


money, was diſgraced and condemned by Brutus, 
This was very mortifying to Caſſius ; for, a little be- 
fore, two of his own friends had been acculed of the 


ſame crime; but he had abſolved them in public, 
and, contenting himſelf with giving them a pri- 
vate reproof, continued them in office. Of courſe, 
he charged Brutus with too rigid an exertion of the 

laws, at a time when lenity was much more politic. 
Brutus, on the other hand, reminded him of the ides 


of March, the time when they had killed Cæſar; 
| who was not, perſonally ſpeaking, the ſcourge of 


mankind, but only abetted and ſupported thoſe that 
were, with his power. He bade him conſider, that 
if the neglect of juſtice were in any caſe to be conniv- 
ed at, it ſhould have been done before ; and that "hag 
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had better have borne with the oppreſſions of Czfar's 
friends than ſuffered the mal- practices of their own 
to pals with impunity : “for then,” continued he, 
« we could have been blamed only for cowardice, 
s“ but now, after all we have undergone, we ſhall lie 
under the imputation of injuſtice.” Such were 
the principles of Brutus. 
When they were about to leave Aſia, Brutus, it 
is faid, had an extraordinary apparition. Naturally 
warchful, {paring in his diet, and aſſiduous in his bu- 
finels, he allowed himſelf but little time for ſleep. In 
the day he never ſlept, nor in the night, till all bu- 
fineſs was over; and, the reſt being retired, he had 
nobody to converſe with. But at this time, involv- 
ed as hewas in the operations of war, and folicitous 
for the event, he only flumbered a little after ſupper, 
and ſpent the reft of the night in ordering his moſt 
urgent affairs. When theſe were diſpatched, he em- 
ployed himſelf in reading till the third watch, when 
the tribunes and centurions came to him for orders. 5 
Thus, a little before he left Aſia, he was ſitting alone 
in his tent, by a dim light, and at a late hour. The 
whole army lay in ſleep and filence, while the gene- 
ral, wrapt in meditation, thought he perceived ſome- 
ching enter his tent: turning towards the door, he 
ſaw a horrible and monſtrous ſpectre ſtanding g filently 
by his fide. © What art thou?“ ſaid he, * boldly, | 
Art thou God or man? And what is thy buſineſs 
© with me? The ſpectre anſwered, <« I am thy evil 
genius, Brutus! Thou wilt ſee me at Philippi.“ 
To which he calmly replied, I'll meet thee there.” 
When the apparition was gone, he called his ſer- 
vants, who told him See had neither heard any 
noiſe, nor ſeen any viſion. That night he did not 
go to reſt, but went early in the morning to Caſſius, 
and told him what had happened. Caſſius, who was 
of the ſchool of Epicurus, and uſed frequently to 
diſpute with Brutus on theſe ſubjects, anſwered him 
thus: It is the opinion of our lect, that not every 
| thing 
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« thing we ſee is real; for matter is evaſive, and 
« ſenſe deceitful. Beſides, the impreſſions it receives 
« a by the quick and ſubtle influence of imagi- 
nation, thrown into a variety of forms, many of 
« which have no archetypes in nature; and this the 
imagination effects as eaſily as we makean imprel- 
&« ſion on wax. The mind of man, having in itſelf 
« the plaſtic powers and the component parts, can 
„ faſhion and vary its objects at pleaſure. This is 
* clear from the ſudden tranſition of dreams, in 
« which the imagination can educe from the ſlighteſt 
« principles ſuch an amazing variety of forms, and 
call into exerciſe all the paſſions of the foul. The 
mind 1s perpetually in motion, and that motion is 
imagination, or thought. But when the body, as 
in your caſe, is fatigued with labour, it naturally 
«ſuſpends, or perverts the regular functions of the 
mind. Upon the Yhole, it is highly improbable 
that there ſhould be any ſuch beings as dæmons 
or ſpirits ; or that, if there were ſuch, they ſhould 
„ afſume a human ſhape or voice, or have any power 
to affect us. At the ſame time I own I could with 
there were ſuch beings, that we might not rely on 
«« fleets and armies, but find the concurrence of the 
* gods in this our ſacred and glorious enterprize.” 
Such were the arguments he made uſe of to ſatisfy 
Brutus. 

When the army began to march, two eagles perch- 
ed on the two firſt ſtandards, and accompanied them 
as far as Philippi, being conſtantly fed by the ſol - 
diers; but the day before the battle they flew away. 
Brutus had already reduced moſt of the nations in 
| theſe parts; nevertheleſs he traverſed the ſea- coaſt 
| Over againſt Thaſus, that, if any hoſtile power re- 
|  mained, he might bring it into ſubjection. Norba- 
nus, who was encamped in the ſtraits near Symbo- 
lum, they ſurrounded in ſuch a manner, that they 
obliged him to quit the place. Indeed, he narrow- 
iy ecaped ine his whole army, which had certain- 
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ly been the caſe, had not Antony come to his relief 

with ſuch amazing expedition, that Brutus could not 
believe it to be poſſible. Cæſar, who had been kept 
behind by ſickneſs, joined his army about ten days 
after. Brutus was encamped over- againſt him; Caſ- 


ſius was oppoſite to Antony. The ſpace between the 
two armies the Romans call the Plains of Philippi. 
Two armies of Romans, equal in numbers to theſe, 
had never before met to engage each other. Cæſar's 
was ſomething ſuperior in numbers; but, in the 
ſplendor of arms and equipage, was far exceeded 
by that of Brutus; for moſt of their arms were of 
; old and filver, which their general had liberally be- 


ſtowed upon them. Brutus, in other things, had 
accuſtomed his officers to frugality ; but the riches 


which his ſoldiers carried about with them, would at 
once, he thought, add to the ſpirit of the ambitious, 
and make the covetous valiant in the defence of thoſe 
arms, which were their principal wealth. 


Cæſar made a luſtration of his army within the 
camp, and gave each private man a little corn, and 


five drachmas only for the ſacrifice. But Brutus, to 


ſhew his contempt of the poverty, or the avarice of 
Cæſar, made a public luſtration of his army in the 


feld, and not only diſtributed cattle to each cohort 
for the ſacrifice, but gave fifty drachmas on the oc- 
caſion to each private man. Of courſe, he was more 
beloved by his ſoldiers; and they were more ready to 
fight for him. It is reported that, during the luſ- 
tration, an unlucky omen happened to Calſius. The 


arland he was to wear at the ſacrifice was preſented 
to him the wrong ſide outwards. It is ſaid too, that 
at a ſolemn proceſſion, ſome time before, the perſon 


vr ho bore the golden image of victory before Caſſius, 
happened to ſtumble, and the image fell to the 


ground. Several birds of prey hovered daily about 


the camp, and ſwarms of bees were ſeen within the 


trenches; upon which the ſoothſayers ordered the 


Part where they appeared to be ſhut up: for Caſſius, 


with ' 
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with all his Epicurean philoſophy, began to be ſu- 
perſtitious; and the ſoldiers were extremely diſheart- 
ened by theſe omens. 

For this reaſon Caſſius was inclined to protract the 


of a preſent engagement. 


war, and unwilling to hazard the whole on the event 
What made for this mea- 


ſure too was, that they were ſtronger in money and 
proviſions, but inferior in numbers. 


Brutus, on the 
other hand, was, as uſual, for an immediate decifion ; 
that he might either give liberty to his country, or 
reſcue his tellow-citizens from the toils and expences 


of war. He was encouraged, likewiſe, by the ſucceſs 


his cavalry met with in ſeveral ikirmiſhes ; - and ſome _ 


inſtances of deſertion and mutiny in the camp, 


| brought over many of the friends of Caſſius to his 
But there was one Attellius, who {till op- 


poſed an immediate deciſion, and adviſed to put it 
off till the next winter. When Brutus aſked him what 


| advantages he expected from that, he anſwered, If 

I gain nothing elſe, 1 ſhall, at leall, live ſo much 
the longer.” Both Caſſius and the reſt of the offi- 
cers were diſpleaſed with this anſwer, and it was de- 

termined to give battle the day following. 


Brutus, that night, expreſſed great confidence and 
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it cloſe, as he 
ſhip, 


| cheerfulneſs ; and having paſſed the time of ſupper i in 
philoſophical converſation, he went to reſt, Meſſala 
ſays, that Caſſius ſupped in private with ſome of his 
moſt intimate friends; and that, contrary to his uſual 
manner, he was penſive and ſilent. 
after 9 him by the hand, and preſſing 

monly did, in token of his friend- 
he ſaid in ( rock ood Bear witneſs, Meilala, 
c that I am reduced to the ſame neceſſity with Pom- 


He adds, that, 


pey the Great, of hazarding the liberty of my 


country on one battle. 


Yer I have confidence in 
our good fortune, on which we ought ſtill to rely, 


though the meaſures we have reſolved upon are 
indiſcreet.” Tbeſe, Meſſala tells us, were the laſt 


(T4 


word that Catkus {noke before he bade him fare- 
— cell; 
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well ; and that the next day, being his birth-day, 
invited Caſſius to ſup with him. 
Next morning, as ſoon as it was light, the ſcarlet 
robe, which was the ſignal for battle, was hung out 
in. che tents of Brutus and Caſſius; and they them- 
ſelves met on the plain between the two armies. On | © 
g Kay Ss Caſhus thus addreſſed himſelf to Bru- Is 
May the Gods, Brutus, make this day ſu | 
: v elful, that we may paſs the reſt of our days toge- 
ther in proſperity. But as the moſt important "of 5 
human events are che moſt uncertain; and as we 
© may never ſee each other any more, if we are un- 
5 fortunate on this occaſion, tell me what is your 
© reſolution concerning flight and death??? 
Brutus anſwered, © In the younger and leſs expe- 
„„. rjenced part of my life, I was led, upon philoſo- 
„ phical principles, to condemn the conduct of 
Cato in killing himſelf, I thought it at once im- 
„ pious and unmanly to fink beneath the ſtroke of 
fortune, and to refuſe the lot that had befallen us. 
In my preſent ſituation, however, I am of a differ- 
4c ent opinion. So that if Heaven ſhould now be 
„ unfavourable to our wiſhes, I will no longer ſolicit 
« my hopes or my fortune, but die contented with 
it, ſuch as it is. On the ides of March I devoted 
* my life to my country, and ſince that time I have 
„ lived in liberty and glory.” At theſe words Caſ- 
ſius ſmiled, and embracing Brutus, ſaid, Let us 
© march then againſt the enemy; for, wich theſe re- 
© ſolutions, though we ſhould not conquer, we have 
nothing to fear.“ They then conſulted with 
their friends concerning the order of battle. Brutus 
deſired that he might command the right wing, 
though the poſt was thought more proper for Caſſius, 
on account of his experience. Caſſius, however, 
{i gave it up to him, and placed Meſſala, with the beſt 
| ofthis legions, in the ſame wing. Brutus immediate- 
{1 ly nu out in —_— which were Wippe with 
_ | great 
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great magnificence and the foot followed cloſe upon 
them. 

Antony's ſoldiers were at this time employed in 
making a trench from the marſh where they were en- 


camped, to cut off Caſſius's communication with the 


ſea, Cæſar lay ſtill in bis tent, confined by ſickneſs. 


His ſoldiers were far from expecting that the enemy 


would come to a pitched | battle: they ſuppoſed they 
were only making excurſions to harraſs the trench- 
diggers with their light arms; and not perceiving 
that they were pouring in cloſe upon them, they were 


aſtoniſhed at the outcry they heard from the trenches. 


Brutus, in the mean time, ſent tickets to the ſeveral 
officers with the word of battle, and rode through 


| the ranks to encourage his men. There were few 


who had patience to wait for the word. The greateſt 
part, before it could reach them, fell with loud 


ſhouts upon the enemy. This precipitate onſet threw _ 
the army into confuſion, and ſeparated the legions. 5 
Meſſala's legion firſt got beyond the left wing of 
Cæſar, and was followed by thoſe that were ſtationed 


near him. In their way they did nothing more than 
throw ſome of the outmoſt ranks into di rder, and 


killa few of the enemy; their great obje& was to 


fall upon Caeſar's camp; and they made directly up 
to it. Caeſar himſelf, as he tells us in his Commen- 


taries, had but quſt before been conveyed out of his 


tent, in conſequence of a viſion of his friend Arto- 


rlus, which commanded that he ſhould be carried 
out of the camp. This made it believed that he 
was ſlain; for the foldiers had pierced his empty 


litter in many places with darts. Thoſe who were 
taken in the camp were put to the ſword; amongſt 


whom were two thouſand Lacedaemonian auxilia- 


ries. Thoſe who attacked Caeſar's legions in front 
exfily put them to the route, and cut three legions 
in pieces. After this, borne along with the impetuoſity 


ol victory, they ruſhed into the camp at the ſame time 


with the fugitives, and Brutus was in the midſt of 
them. 
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them.” The flank of Brutus's army was now left un- 
guarded, by the ſeparation of the right wing, which 
was gone off too far in the purſuit; and the enemy 
perceiving this, endeavoured to take advantage of it. 


They accordingly attacked it with great fury, but 
could make no impreſſion on the main body, which 
received them with firmneſs and unſhaken reſolution. 
The left wing, however, which was under the com- 
mand of Caſſius, was ſoon put to the route; for the 
men were in great diſorder, and knew nothing of 
what had paſſed in the right wing. The enemy pur- 
ſued him into the camp, which they plundered and 
| deſtroyed, though neither of their generals were pre- 
ſent. Antony, it is faid, to avoid the fury of the firſt 


onſet, had retired into the adjoining marſh ; and 


Caeſar, who had been carried ſick out of the camp, 
was nowhere to be found. Nay, ſome of the ſol- 


diers would have perſuaded Brutus that they had 


killed Caeſar; deſcribing his age and 8 and 
ſhewing him their bloody ſwords. 


The main body of Brutus's army bad now made 
prodigious havock of the enemy; and Brutus, in his 


department, was no leſs abſolutely conqueror than 
Caſſius was conquered. The want of knowing this 
was the ruin of their affairs. Brutus neglected to re- 
lieve Caſſius, becauſe he knew not that he wanted re- 


lief. 


When Brutus had Gere the camp of Caeſar, 


and was returning from the purſuit, he was ſurpriſed. 
that he could neither perceive the tent of Caſſius 
above the reſt, as uſual, nor any of thoſe that were 
about it; for they had been demolithed by the enemy 
on their "firſt entering the camp. Some, who were 
of quicker fizht than the reſt, told him that they cou: 
Perceive a motion of ſhining helmets and filver tar- 
gets in the camp of Caſſius, and ſuppoſed, from their 
-numbers and their armour, that they could not be 


thoſe who were left to guard the camp; though at 


he lame time there was not ſo great an appearance 
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of dead bodies as there muſt have been after the de- 
feat of ſo many legions. This gave Brutus the firſt 


ſuſpicion of Caſſius's misfortune; ; and, leaving a ſuf- 


ficient guard in the enemy's camp, he called off the 
reſt from the purſuit, and led them! in order, to che 


relief of Caſſius. 


The caſe of that general was this: — He was 
chagrined, at firſt, by the irregular conduct of ru- 


tus's folders, who began the attack without waiting 
for the command; and, afterwards, by their atiention 


to plunder, whereby they neglecte ] to ſurround and 


cut off the enemy. Thus diflatisfied, he trifled with 
his command, and, for want of vigilance, ſuffered 
himſelf to be kurrounded by the enemy's right wing; 
- upon which his cavalry quitted their poſit, and fle4 


towards the ſea. The foot, likewiſe, began to give 
way ; and, though he laboured as much. as polfible 


to ſtop their flight, and ſnatching an enſign from the 
hands of one of the fugitives, fixed it at his feet, yet 
he was hardly able to keep his own Praetorian band 


together; ſo that, at length, he was obliged to retire, 


Wich a very {mall number, to a hill that overlooked 
the plain. Yet here he could diſcover nothing; for 


he was ſhort-ſighted, and it was with ſome difficulty 
that he could perceive his own camp plundered. His 
companions, however, ſaw a large detachment of 


horſe, which Brutus had ſent to their relief, making 
up to them. Theſe Caſſius concluded to be the 


enemy that were in purſuit of him; notwithſtanding 
which, he diſpatched Titinius to reconnoitre chem. 


When tlie cav x y of Brutus ſaw this faithful friend of 


Caſſius approach, ey ſhouted for joy. His acquain- 
| tance leapt from their horſes to embrace him, and the 
Teſt rode round him with claſhing of arms, and all 
the clamorous expreſſions of gladneſs. This circum- 
ſtance had a fatal effect. Caffius took it for granted 
that Titinius was ſeized by the enemy, and regretted 


that, through a weak defire of life, he had Caffored his 


friend to fall into their hands. When he had expretied 


_ himſelf 
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himſelf to this effect, he retired into an empty tent, 
accompanied only by his freedman Pindarus, whom, 
ever ſince the defeat of Craſſus, he had retained for 
a particular purpoſe. In that defeat he eſcaped out 
of the hands of the Parthians ; but now, wrapping 
his robe about his face, he laid bare his neck, and 
commanded Pindarus to cut off his head. This was 
done; for his head was found ſevered from the body; 
but whether Pindarus did it by his maſter's command, 
has been ſuſpected ; becauſe he never afterwards ap- 
| peared. It was ſoon diſcovered who the cavalry 
were; and Titinius, crowned with garlands, came 
to the place where he had left Caſſius. When the 
lamentations of his friends informed him of the un- 
happy fate of his general, he ſeverely reproached him- 
ſelf for the tardineſs which had occaſioned 1 it, and fell 
upon his ſword. 
Brutus, when he was aſſured of the defeat of Caſſius, 
made all poſſible haſte to his relief; but he knew no- 
thing of his death till he came up to his camp. There 
he lamented over his body, and called him The laſt 
of Romans; intimating that Rome would never pro- 
duce another man of equal ſpirit. He ordered his 
funeral to be celebrated at J haſus, that it might not 
occaſion any diſorder in the camp. His diſperſed and 
dejected ſoldiers he collected and encouraged; and as 
hey had been {tripped of every thing by the enemy, 
he promiſed them two thouſand drachmas a man, 
This munificence at once encouraged and ſurpriſed 
them : they attended him at his departure with great 
acclamations, and complimented him as the only ge- 
neral of the four who had not been beaten. Brutus 
was confident of victory, and the event juſtified that 


cofifidence ; for, with a few legions, he overcame all 


that oppoſed him; and if moſt of his ſoldiers had 
not paſſed the enemy, in purſuit of plunder, the 
battle muſt have been deciſive in his favour. He 
loſt eight thouſand men, including the ſervants, whom 
he . Briges. Meflala lays, he ſuppoſes the Enorny 
——fþ 
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loſt more than twice that number; and, of courſe; 
they were more difcouraged than Brutus, till Deme- 
trius, a ſervant of Caſſius, went over to Antony in 
the evening, and carried him his maſter's robe and 
(word, which he had taken from the dead body. 


This ſo effectually encouraged the enemy, that they 


were drawn up in form of battle by break of day. 


Both camps, in the occupation of Brutus, involved 


him in difficulties. His own, full of priſoners, re- 
quired a ſtrong guard. At the ſame time, many of 
the ſoldiers of Caſhus murmured at their change of 
maſter; and the vanquiſhed were narurally envious 


and jealous of the victors. He, therefore, thought 
proper to draw up his army, but not to fight. 


All the ſlaves he had taken priſoners, being found 


practiſing with his ſold iers, were put to the {word ; 
but moſt of the freemen and citizens were diſmiſſed; 
and he told them at the ſame time, that they were 
more truly priſoners in the hands of the enemy 


than in his; with them, he ſaid, they were ſlaves in- 


deed ; but with him freemen and citizens of Rome. 


He was obliged, however, to diſmiſs them privately; 
for they had implacable enemies amongſt his own 


friends and officers. Amongſt the priſoners were 
Volumnius, a mimic; and Saculio, a buffoon; of 


whom Brutus took no notice till they were brought 
before him, and accuſed of continuing, even in their 


captivity, their ſcurrilous jeſts and abuſive language. 
Vet ſtill taken up with more important concerns, he 


paid no regard to the accuſation; but Maſſala Cor- 
vinus was of opinion that they ſhould be publicly 
whipped, and ſent naked to the enemy, as proper 
aſſoclates and convivial companions for ſuch gene- 


rals. Some were entertained with the idea, and 
laughed; but Publius Caſca, thè firſt that wounded 


Cæſar, obſerved, that it was indecent to celebrate the 
obſequies of Caſſius with jeſting and laughter. As 


for you, Brutus,” ſaid he, it will be ſeen what 


« cfteem you have for the memory of that gene- 


WV 
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« ral, when you have. either puniſhed or pardoned 
« thoſe who ridicule and revile him. Brutus re- 


ſented this expoſtulation, and ſaid, Why is this 


© buſineſs thrown upon me, Caſca Why do not 
you do what you think proper?” This anſwer was 


conſidered as an aſſent to their death; 1o the poor 
wretches were carried off and flain. 


Hie now gave the promiſed rewards to his ſoldiers; 
and after gently rebuking them for beginning the 
aflault without waiting for the word o battle, he 


promiſed, that if they acquitted themſelves to 1 
ſatisfaction in the next engagement, he would g 
them up the cities of Lacedaemon and Theffalonica 
to plunder. This is the only circumſtance in his 
| life for which po apology can be made. For, 
though Antony and Czfar afterwards acted with 
more unbounded cruelty in rew arding their ſoldiers; 
though they deprived moſt of the ancient inhabitants 
of Italy of their lands, and gave them to thoſe who 
had no title to them; yet they acted conſiſtently with 
their firſt principle, which was the acquiſition of em- 
pire and arbitrary power. But Brutus maintained ſuch 
à reputation for virtue, that he was neither allowed 
to conquer, nor even to ſave himſelf, except on the 


ſtrictelt principles of honour and juſtice; more par- 


ticularly fince the death of Caſſius, to whom, if any 
act of violence was committed, it was generally im- 


puted. However, as failors, when. their rudder is 


broken in a ſtorm, ſubſtitute ſome other piece of 
wood in its place; and though they cannot ſteer ſo 
well as before, do the beſt they can in their neceſſity ; 


ſo Brutus, at the bead of ſo vaſt an army, and ſuch 


important affairs, unaſſiſted by any officer that was 


equal to the charge, was obliged to make uſe of ſuch 
adviſers as he had; and he generally followed the 


council of thoſe who propoſed any thing that might 


bring Caſſius's ſoldiers to order: for theſe wete ex- 


rremely untractable z infolent 1 in the camp for want 


of 
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of their general, though cowardly in the field, from 
the remembrance of their defeat. 8 

The affairs of Cæſar and Antony were not in a 
much better condition. Proviſions were ſcarce, and 
the marſhy ſituation of their camp made them dread 
the winter. They already began to fear the inconve- 
niences of it; for the autumnal rains had fallen heavy 
_ after the battle, and their tents were filled with mire 
and water; which, from the coldneſs of the weather, 
immediately fins, In this ſituation, they received 
intelligence of their loſs at ſea, Their fleet, which 
was coming from Italy with a large ſupply of ſol- 
diers, was met by that of Prutus, and ſo totally de- 
feated, that the few who eſcaped were reduced by 
famine to eat the ſails and tackle of the ſhips. It 
was now determined, on Cæſar's tide, that they ſhould 
come to battle before Brutus was made acquainted | 
with his ſucceſs. It appears that the fight, both by ſea 
and land, was on the ſame day; but, by ſeme acct- 
dent, rather than the fault of his officers, Brutus 
knew nothing of his victory till twenty days after. 

Had he been informed of it, he would never, cer- 

_ tainly, have hazarded a ſecond battle ; for he had 
proviſions ſufficient for a conſiderable ach of time; 
and his army was fo advantageouſly poſted, that it 
was ſafe both from the injuries of the weather and 
the incurſions of the enemy. Beſides, know ing that 
he was wholly matter at lea, ach p victorious by 

land, he would have had every thing imaginable to 
encourage him; and could not have been my to 
any dangerous meaſures by defpair. 

But it ſeems that the republican form of govern- 
ment was no longer to ſubſiſt in Rome; that it ne · 
ceſlarily required a monarchy; and that providence, 
to remove the only man who. could oppoſe its de- 
ſtined maſter, kept the knowledge of that victory 
from him till. it was too late. And yet, how near 
was he to receiving the intelligence! The very 
evening before the engagement, a. deſerter, named 
Clodius, 
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Clodius, came over from the enemy to tell him that 
Ceſar was informed of the loſs of his fleet, and that 

this was the reaſon of his haſtening the battle. The 
deſerter, however, was conſidered either as deſign- 
ing or ill- informed; his intelligence was difregard- 
ed; and he was not even admitted into the — 
of Brutus. 

That night, they ſay, the ſpectre appeared again to 
Brutus, and aſſumed its former figure, but vaniſhed 
without ſpeaking. Vet Publius Volumnius, a phi- 

joſophical man, who had borne arms with Brutus dur- 

ing the whole war, makes no mention of this pro- 
digy; though he ſays that the firſt ſtandard was co- 
vered with a ſwarm of bees; and that the arm of one 
of the officers ſweated oil of roſes, which would not 
ceaſe though they often wiped it off. He ſays, too, 
that immediately before the battle, two eagles 15 
in the ſpace between the two armies; and that there 
was an incredible ſilence and attention in the fleld, 
till that on the ſide of Brutus was beaten and flew 
away. The ſtory of the Ethiopian is well known, 
who, meeting the ſtandard-bearer opening the gate of 
the camp, was cut in pieces by the toldiers ; ; for that 
they interpreted as an ill omen. 

When Brutus had drawn up his army in form of 
battle, he pauſed ſome time before he gave the word. 
While he was viſiting the ranks, he had ſuſpicions of 
ſome, and heard accuſations of others. The cavalr 

he found had no ardour for the attack, but ſeemed 

waiting to ſee what the foot would do. Beſides, Ca- 
mulatus, a ſoldier in the bigheſt eſtimation for va- 
tour, rode cloſe by Brutus, and went over to the ene- 
my in his fight. This hurt him inexpreſſibly; and 
partly out of anger, partly from fear of further deſer- 
tion and treachery, he led his forces againſt the ene- 
mp, about three in the afternoon. Where he fought 
in perſon, he was ſtill ſucceſsful. He charged the 

enemy's left wing, and the cavalry following the im- 
preſſion which the foot had mede, it was put to the 
| | 1OUutè. 
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route. But when the other wing of Brutus was or- 
dered to advance, the inferiority of their numbers 
made them apprehenſive that they ſhould be ſur- 


rounded by the enemy. For this reaſon they ex- 


tended their ranks, in order to cover more ground; 


by which means the centre of the wing was fo much 
weakened, that 1t could not ſuſtain the ſhock of the 


enemy, but fled at the firſt onſet. After their diſ- 
petſion, the enemy ſurrounded Brutus, who did every 
thing that the braveſt and moſt expert general could 
do in his ſituation, and whoſe conduct at leaſt en- 
titled him to victory. But what ſeemed an advan- 


tage in the firſt engagement, proved a diſadvantage 


in the ſecond. In the former battle, that wing of 
the enemy which was conquered was totally cut off; 


but moſt of the men in the conquered wing of . 


fins were ſaved *. This, at the time, might appear 


an advantage, but it proved a prejudice. The re- 
membrance of their former defeat, filled them with 


terror and confuſion, which they ſpread through the 

greateſt part of the army. 

Marcus, the fon of Cato, was flain fighting amd ö 
the braveſt of the young nobility. He ſcorned alike 

either to fly or to yield; but, avowing who he was, 


and aſſuming his father's name, ſtill uſed his ſword, 


till he fell upon the heaps of the ſlaughtered enemy. 

Many other brave men, who expoſed themſelves for 

the preſervation of Brutus, fell at the ſame time. 
Lucilius, a man of great worth, and his intimate 


friend, obſerved ſome barbarian horſe riding full 


ſpeed againſt Brutus in particular, and was deter- 
mined to ſtop them, though at the hazard of his own 
life. He, therefore, told them, that he was Brutus; 


and they believed him, becauſe he pretended to be 


08 There i is no defe in the original, as the foriner tranſlator. 
imagines, He ſuppoſed the defeat of Caſſius's ſoldiers to be in 
the preſent, and not inthe former battle. This led him into the 


difficulty. which he increaſed by tranſlating v ien vifory, iu- 


itead of advantage. 
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afraid of Cæſar, and deſired to be conveyed to Art- 
tony. Exulting in their capture, and thinking 
themſelves peculiarly fortunate, they carried him 
along with them by night, having previouſly ſent an 
account to Antony of their fucceſs; who was in- 
finitely pleaſed with 1t, and came out to meet them. 
Many others, likewiſe, when they heard that Brutus 
was brought alive, aſſembled to fee him. And 
ſome pitied his misfortunes, while others accuſed him 
of an inglorious meanneſs, in ſuffering the love of 
life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
When he approached, and Antony was deliberating 
in what manner he ſhould receive Brutus, Lucihus 
firſt addreſſed him, and, with great intrepidity, ſaid, 
Antony, be aſſured that Brutus neither is, nor 
& will be taken by an enemy. Forbid it, Heaven, 
« that fortune ſhould have ſuch a triumph over 
virtue! Whether he ſhall be found alive or dead, 
he will be found in a ſtate becoming Brutus. 1 
* impoſed on your ſoldiers, and am prepared to fuf- 
fer the worſt you can inflict upon me.” Thus 
{poke Lucilius, to the no ſmall aftoniſhment of thoſe 
that were preſent. When Antony, addreſſing him 
felt to thoſe that brought him, ſaid, © 1 perceive, 
© fellow-ſoldiers, that you are angry at this impoſi- 
tion of Lucihus :—But you have really got a bet- 
© ter booty than you intended. You ſought an 
enemy; but you have brought me- a friend. I 
know not how I ſhould have treated Brutus, had 
« you brought him alive: but I am ſure that it is 
© better to have ſuch a man as Lucilius for a friend 
than for an enemy.“ When he had ſaid this, he 
embraced Lucilius, recommending him to the care 
of one of his friends; and he ever after found him 


* 


c 


* 


55 faithful to his intereſt, 


Brutus, attended by a few 5 Si officers and 
friends, having paſſed a brook that was overhung 
with cliffs and ſhaded with trees, and being overta- 

ken oy night, ſtoppcd in a cavity under a large rock. 
There, 
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There, caſting his eyes on the heavens, which were 


covered with ftars, he repeated two verſes ; one of 
which, Volumnius tells us, was this : 


Forgive not, Jove, the cauſe of this g. 


The other, he ſays, had eſcaped his memory. Upon 
enumerating the ſeveral friends that had fallen be- 


fore his eyes in the battle, he ſighed deeply at the 


mention of Flavius and Labeo: ; the latter of whom 


was his lieutenant, and the former maſter of the band 
oh artificers. In the mean while one of his atten- 


dants being thirſty, and obſerving Brutus in the 


fame condition, took his helmet, and went to the 


brook for water. At the ſame time a noiſe was heard 
on the oppoſite bank, and Volumnius, and Darda- 
nus the armour-bearer, went to ſee what it was. In 


a ſhort time they returned, and aſked for the water: 
It is all drank up,“ faid Brutus, with a ſmile; 


« but another helmet-full ſhall be fetched.” The 


man who had brought the firſt water was, therefore, 


ſent again; but he was wounded by the enemy, and 

made his eſcape with difficulty. 7 
As Brutus ſuppoſed that he had not loſt many mri en 

in the battle, Statilius undertook to make his way 


through the enemy (for there was no other way) 


and ſee in what condition their camp was. If things 
were fafe there, he was to hold up a torch for a ſig- 
nal, and return. He got fafe to the camp; for the 
torch was held up. But a long time elapſed, and 


he did not return. If Starilivs were alive,“ ſaid 
Brutus, he would be here.” In his return, he fell 
into the enemy's hands, and was flain. 


| The night was now far ſpent ; when Brutus, lean- 
ing his head towards his ſervant Clitus, whiſpered 
lomething 1 in his ear. Clitus made no anſwer, but 


Hurſt into tears. After that, he took his armour- 


. Euripides, Medea. | 
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bearer Dardanus afide, and faid ſomething to him in 
private. At laſt, addreſſing himſelf to Volumnius in 
Greek, he intreated him, in memory of their com- 
mon ſtudies and exerciſes, to put his hand to his 
ſword, and help him to give the thruſt. Volumnius, 
as well as ſeveral others, refuſed: and one of them 
obſerving that they muſt neceſſarily fly; We muſt 
« fly, indeed,” ſaid Brutus, riſing haſtily ; „but not 
„with our feet, but with our hands. He then 
took each ot them by the hand, and ſpoke with great 
appearance of cheerfulneſs to the following purpoſe: 
« It is an infinite ſatisfaction to me, that all my 
« friends have been faithful. If Jam angry with 
« fortune, it is for the ſake of my country. Mytelf 
I eſteem more happy than the conquerors ; not 
only in reſpect of the paſt, but in my preſent 
„ ſituation. I ſhall leave behind me that reputation 
c for virtue which they, with all their wealth and 
cc power, will never acquire. For poſterity will not 
« fcruple to believe and declare, that they were 
e an abandoned ſet of men, who deſtroyed the vir- 
« tuous for the ſake of that empire to which they 
* had no right. After this he intreated them ſe- 
verally to provide for their own lafety ; and with- 
drew with only two or three of his moſt intimate 
friends. One of theſe was Strato, with whom he 
firſt became acquainted when they ſtudied rhetoric. 
This friend he placed next to himſelf, and laying 
hold of the hilt of his ſword with both his gere he 
fell upon the point and died. Some ſay that Strato, 
at the earneſt requeſt of Brutus, turned aſide his 
head, and held the ſword; upon which he threw 
himſelf with ſuch violence, that, entering at bis 
breaſt, it paſſed quite through his body , and he 1 im- 
mediately iin 
Meſſala, the friend of Brutus, after he was recon- 
ciled to Ceſar, took occaſion to recommend Strato 
to his favour. * This,” ſaid he, with tears, 18 
e the man who did the laſt kind office for my dear 
5 Brutus,” 
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« Brutus.” Cæſar received him with kindneſs; and 
he was dne of thoſe brave Greeks who afterwards at- 


tended him at the battle of Actium. Of Meſſala, it 


is ſaid, that when Cæſar obſerved he had been no 
leſs e e in his ſervice at Actium than he had 


peen againſt him at Philippi, he anſwered, “ J have 


Cs always taken the beſt and juſteſt ide.” M' hen 
Antony found the body of Brutus, he ordered it to 
be covered with the richeſt robe he had ; and that 


of Brutus he ſent to his mother Servilia. 

With regard to Porcia his wite, Nicolaus the phi- 
toſopher, and Valerius Maximus #, tell us, that be- 
ing prevented from that death ſhe wiſhed for, by the 


* 


being ſtolen, he put the thief to death. The aſhes 


conttant vigilance of her friends, ſhe ſnatched ſome 
burning coals from the fire, and ſhut them cloſe in 
her mouth, till ſhe was ſuffocated. Notwithſtanding, 
there is a letter from Brutus to his friends {till ex- 
tant, in which he laments the death of Porcia ; and 
| complains that their neglect of her muſt have made 
ber prefer death to the continuance of her illneſs : 
fo that Nicolaus appears to have been miſtaken in 


the time, at leaſt, if this epiſtle be authentic; for 
it deſcribes Porcia's diſtemper, her conjugal affection, 


and the manner of her dcath. 


Valerius Maximus ſpeaks of her fortitude, on this occaſion, 
in the higheſt terms. Tuos quoque caſtiſſimos Ignes, Portia, 
* M. Catonis filia, cuncta ſecula debita admiratione proſequen- 
tur: Quæ cum apud Philippos victum et interemptum virum 


e tuum Brutum cognoicere, quia ferrum non dabatur, ardentes 
. Sore Carbones, haurire non dubitaſti, muliebri ſpiritu viritem 
_ © patris exitum imitata, Sed neſcio an hoc fortius, quod ille 
a0 uſeato, tu novo genere mortis abſumpta es!“ 


Val. Max, I. iv. c. G. 
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WW H AT is principally to be nid | in the 
lives of Dion and Brutus, is their riſing to 
ſuch importance from incontiderable beginnings. 
But here Dion has the advantage; for, in the pro- 
 grels of glory, he had no coadjutor : whereas Caſſius 
went hand in hand with Sfb and though, in 
the reputation of virtue and honour he was by no 
means his equal; in military experience, reſolution, 
and activity, he was not inferior. Some have im- 
puted to him the origin of the whole enterprize, and 
have aſſerted, that Brutus would never, otherwiſe, 
have engaged in it. But Dion, at the ſame time 
that he made the whole military preparations him- 
ſelf, engaged che friends and aſſociates of his deſign. 
Ile did not, like Brutus, gain power and riches 
from the war; he employed that wealth on which 
he was to ſubſiſt as an exile in a foreign country, in 
reſtoring the libefties of his own. When Brutus 
and Caſſius fled from Rome, and found no aſylum 
from the purſuit of their enemies, their only reſource 
was war; and they took up arms as much in their own 
defence as in that of the common liberty. Dion, 
on the contrary, was happier in his baniſhment, than 
the tyrant chat baniſhed him; and yet he voluntari- 
ly expoſed himſelf to danger for the freedom of Si- 
cily. Beſides, to deliver the Romans from Czar, 
and the Syracuſans from Dionyſius, were enterprizes 
of a very different kind. Dionyſus was an avowed 
and eſtabliſhed tyrant; and Sicily, with reaſon, groan- 
ed beneath his yoke. But with reſpe& to Cæſar, 
though, whilſt his imperial power was in its infancy, 
he treated his opponents with ſeverity; yet, as ſoon as 
that power was confirmed, the tyranny was rather a 
nominal than a real thing; for no tyrannical action 
could be laid to his charge. Nay, ſuch was — con- 

ition 
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dition of Rome, that it evidently required a maſter ; 
and Cæſar was no more than a tender and ſkilful 


phyſician, appointed by Providence to heal the diſ- 
tempers of the ſtate. Of courſe the people lament- 
ed his death, and were implacably enraged againſt 
his aſſaſſins. ion, on the contrary, was reproached 
by the Syraculans for ſuffering Dionyſius to eſcape, 
and not digging up the former tyrant's grave, 
With regard to their military conduct, Dion, as a 


1 was without a fault: he not only made the 


O 
moſt of. his own inſtructions, but, where others fail- 


ed; he happily repaired the error. But it was wrong 
In Brutus to hazard a ſecond battle, where all was at 


ſtake x. And when that battle was loſt, he had nei- 
ther ſagacity enough to think of new reſources, nor 
ſpirit, lixe Pompey, to contend with fortune, though 
he had ſtill reaſon to rely on his troops, and was ab- 


ſolute maſter at ſea. 

But what Brutus is chiefly blamed for, was his in- 
oratitude to Cæſar. He owed his life to his favour, * 
as well as the lives of thoſe prifoners for whom he 


interceded. He was treated as his friend, and diſtin- 


guiſhed with particular marks of honour ; and yet he 
embrued his hands in the blood of his benefactor. 
Dion ſtands clear of any charge like this. As a rela- 
tion of Dionyſius, he affiſted and was uſeful to him 
in the adminiſtration ; in which caſe his ſervices were 
equal to his honours. Sar hg was driven into 
exile, and deprived of HS wife and his fortune, he 
had every motive that was juſt and honourable to 
take up arms againſt him. 

Yet if this circumſtance is confidered in " another | 


light, Brutus will have the advantage. The greateſt 


glory of both conſiſts in their abhorrence of tyrants, 


and their criminal meaſures. This, in Brutus, was 
not blended with any other motive. He had no 


quarrel with Cæſar; but expoſed his life for the 


* This cenſure ſeems very unjuſt. The wavering diſpoſition | 
of Caſſius's troops obliged him to come to a ſecond engagement. 
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liberty of his country. Had not Dion been injured, 
he had not fought. This is clear from Plato's epit- 


tles; where it appears that he was baniſhed from 


the court of Dionyſius; and in conſequence of that 
baniſhment made war upon him. For the good of 

the community, Brutus, though an enemy to Pom- 
pey, became his friend; and though a friend to 
Czlar, he became his enemy. Hais enmity and his 


friendſhip aroſe from the ſame principle, which was 
jaſtice. But Dion, whilſt in favour, employed his 
Aries for Dionyſius; and it was not till he was dif- 


graced that he armed againſt him. Of courſe, his 
friends were not quite ſatisfied with his enterprize. 


They were apprehenſive that when he had deſtroyed 


the tyrant, he might ſeize the government himſelf, 


and amuſe the people with ſome ſofter title than that 
ol tyranny. On the other hand, the very enemies of 


Brutus acknowledged, That he was the only conſpira- 


tor who had no other view than that of reſtor1 ng the 


ancient form of government. 


Beſides, the enterprize againſt Dioryfius cannot 


be placed in competition with that againſt Ceſar. 
The former had rendered himſelf contemptible by 


his low manners, his drunkenneſs, and debauchery. 


But to meditate the fall of Cæſar, and not tremble 
at his dignity, his fortune, or his power, —not 
ſhrink at that name which ſhook the kings of 


India and Parthia on their thrones, and diſturb- 


ed their ſlumbers — this ſhewed a ſuperiority of 
ſoul, on which fear could have no influence. Dion 
was no ſooner ſeen in Sicily than he was joined by 


thouſands ; but the authority of Cæſar was ſo formi- 
dable in Rome, that it ſupported his friend even after 5 
he was dead: and a {imple boy roſe to the firſt emi- 
nence of power by adopting his name; which ſerved. 


asa charm againſt the envy and the influence of An- 
tony. Should it be objected that Dion had the ſharpeſt 


conflicts in expelling the tyrant, but that Ceſar tel 


naked and unguarded beneath the fword of Brutus, it 


will. 
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will argue at leaſt a conſummate management of 
prudence to be able to come at a man of his power, 
naked and unguarded ; particularly, when it is con- 
ſidered that the blow was not ſudden, nor the work 
of one, or of a few men, but meditated, and com- 
municated to many aflociates, of whom not one de- 
ceived the leader: for either he had the power of 
_ diſtinguiſhing honeſt men at the firſt view, or 
ſuch as he choſe, he made honeſt by the confidence 
he repoſed in them. But Dion confided in men of 
bad principles; ſo that he muſt either have been in- 
judicious in his choice, or, if his people grew worſe. 
aſter their appointments; unſkilful in his manage- 
ment. Neither of theſe can be conſiſtent with the 
talents and conduct of a wile man; and Plato, ac- 
cordingly, blames him in his letters, for making 
choice of ſuch friends as, in the end, were his ruin. 

Dion found no friend to revenge his death ; but 
Brutus received an honourable interment, even from 
bis enemy, Antony; and Cæſar allowed of that pub- 
lic reſpect which was paid to his memory, as will 
appear from the following circumſtance: A ſtatue 
of braſs had been erected to him at Milan, in Gal- 
lia Ciſalpina, which was a fine performance, and a 
ſtriking likeneſs. Cæſar, as he paſſed through the 
town, took notice of it, and ſummoning the magiſ- 
trates, in the preſence of his attendants, he told them, 
that they had broken the league, by harbouring one 
of his enemies. The magiltrates, as may well be 
ſuppoſed, denied it; and itared at each other, pro- 
foundly ignorant what enemy he could mean. He 
then turned towards the ſtatue, and knitting his 
brows, ſaid, © Is not this my enemy that ſtands 
« here?” The poor Viilaneſe were ſtruck dumb 
with aſtoniſhment; but Cæſar told them, with a 
ſmile, that he was pleaſed to find them faithful to 
tbeir friends in adverſity; and ordered that the ſta- 
zue thould continue where it was. 
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HE firſt Artaxerxes, who of all the Perſian 
kings was moſt diſtinguiſhed for his modera- 
tion and greatneſs of mind, was ſurnamed Longima- 
nus, becauſe his right hand was longer than his left. 
He was the ſon of Xerxes. The ſecond Artaxerxes, 
ſurnamed Muemon *, whole life we are going to write, 
was ſon to the daughter of the firſt : for Darius, by 
his wife Paryſatis, had four ſons; Artaxerxes the 
eldeſt, Cyrus the ſecond, and Oſtanes and Oxathres 
the two younger. Cyrus was called after the ancient 
king of that name; as he is ſaid to have been after 
the ſun; for the Perſians call the ſun Cyrus. Ar- 
taxerxes at firſt was named ꝙ Arſicas, though Dinon 
aſſerts that his original name was { Oartes. But 
though Cteſias has filled his books with a number 
of incredible and extravagant fables, it is not pro- 
bable that he ſhould be ignorant of the name of a 
king at whoſe court he lived, in quality of phyſician 
to him, his wife, his mother, and his children. 
Cyrus, from his infancy, was of a violent and im- 
petuous temper; but Artaxerxes had a native mild- 
neſs, ſomething gentle and moderate in his whole 
diſpoſition. The latter married a beautiful and vir- 
tuous lady, by order of his parents; and he kept her 
When they wanted him to pat her away. For the 


* 80 called on account of his extraordinary memory. 
3 Or Arſaces, | 
1 Or Oarſes. 


king 
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king having put her brother to death“, deſigned 
that ſhe ſhould ſhure his fate, But Arſicas applied 
to his mother with many tears and intreaties, and, 
with much difficulty, prevailed upon her, not only 
to ſpare her life, but to excuſe him from divorcing 
her. Yer his mother had the greater affection for 
Cyrus, and was deſirous of ra:fing him to the throne : | 
therefore, when he was called from his reſidence on _ 
the coaſt in the fickneſs of Darius, he returned full 
of hopes that the queen's intereſt had eſtabliſhed 
him ſucceſſor. Paryſatis had, indeed, a ſpecious 
pretence, which the ancient Xerxes had made uſe of, 


dt the ſuggeſtion of Demaratus, that ſhe had brought 


Darius his ſon Arſicas when he was in a private ſta- 
tion, but Cyrus when he was a king. However, 


* Teriteuchmes, the brother of Statira, had been guilty of the 
complicated crimes of adultery, inceſt, and murder; which 
railed great diſturbances in the royal family, and ended in the 
ruin of all who were concerned in them. Statira was daughter to 

Hydarnes, governor of one of the chief provinces of the em- 
pire. Artaxerxes, then called Ariaces, was charmed with her 
beauty, and married her. At the tame time Teriteuchmes, her 
brother, married Hameſtris, one of the daughters of Darius, and 
ſiſter to Arſaces; by reaſon of which marriage he had intereſt 
enough, on his father's demiſe, to get himſelf appointed to his 
government. But in the mean time he conceived a paſſion for his 
own fiſter Roxana, no ways interior to Statira in beauty; and 
that he might enjoy her without conſtraint, retolved to diſpatch 
his wife Hameſtris, and light up the flames of rebellion in the 
kingdom. Darius being apprized of his deſign, engaged 
Udiaſtes, an intimate friend of Teriteuchmes, to kill him; and 

was rewarded by the king with the government of his province. 
Upon this, ſome commotions were raiſed by ihe ſon of Teri- 
teuchmes ; bit, the king's forces having the fapernority, all the 
family of Hyd..rnes were apprehended, and delivered to Pary- 


ſatis, that ſhe might execute her revenge upon them tor the in- 


jury done, or intended, to her daughter. That cruel princeſs put 
them all to death, except Statira, whom ſhe ſpared at the ear- 
neſt intreaties of her huſband A. faces, contrary to the opinion of 
Darius. But Arſaces was no ſooner ſettled upon the throne, than 
Statira prevailed upon him to leave Udiaſtes to her correction; 
and ſhe put him to a death too-cruel to be deſcribed. Paryſatis, 
in return, poiſoned the ſon of Feriteuchmes; and, not long af- 
ter, Statira herielf, CTEs. in Perſ. : | 


he 
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ſhe could not prevail. Darius appointed his eldeſt ſon 
his ſucceſſor; on which occaſion his name was 
changed to Artaxerxes, Cyrus had the government 
of * and was to be commander 1 in chief on the 
coa 
Soon after the death of Darlin, the king, his ſuc- 
ceflor, went to Paſargadae, in order to be conſecrat- 
ed, according to cuſtom, by the prieſts of Perſia. 
In that city there is the temple of a goddeſs, who has 
the affairs of war under her patronage, and, there- 
fore, may be ſuppoſed to be Minerva. The prince 
to be conſecrated muſt enter that temple, put off his 
own robe there, and take that which was worn by the 
Great Cyrus before he was king. He muſt eat a 
cake of figs, chew ſome turpentine, and drink a cup 
of acidulated milk. Whether there are any other 
ceremonies is unknown, except to the perſons con- 
cerned. As Artaxerxes was on the point of going 
to be conſecrated, Tiſſaphernes brought to him 4 
.pneſt, who had been chief inſpector of Cyrus's edu- 
8 in his infancy, and had inſtructed him in the 
learning of the Magi; and therefore might be ſup- 
poſed to be as much concerned as any man in 
Perſia, at his pupil's not being appointed king: for 
that reaſon his accuſation againſt Cyrus could not 


but gain credit. He accuſed him of a deſign to lie 


in wait for the king in the temple, and, after he had 
put off his garment, to fall upon him and deſtroy 
him. Some affirm, that Cyrus was 3 
ſezed upon this information; others, that he 
into the temple, and concealed himſelf there, Ho 
was pointed out by the prieſt: in conſequence of 
which he was to be put to death ; but his mother 
at that moment took him in her arms, bound the 
treſſes of her hair about him, held his neck to her 
own, and by her tears and intreaties prevailed to have 
him pardoned, and remanded to the ſea-coaſt. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he was far from being ſatisfied with his 


government. Inſtead of Ahinking of his brother's 
SEE tas 
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favour with gratitude, he remembered only the in- 
dignity of chains; and in his reſentment aſpired more 
than ever after the ſovereignty. 

Some, indeed, ſay, that he thought his allowance 
for his table inſufficient, and therefore revolted from 
his king. But this is a fooliſh pretext : ſor if he had 
no other reſource, his mother would have ſuppli- 
ed him with whatever he wanted, out of her reve- 
nues. Beſides, there needs no greater proof of his 
riches than the number of foreign troops that he en- 
tertained in his ſervice, which were kept for him in 
various parts by His friends and retainers ; for, the 
better to conceal his preparations, he did not keep 
his forces in a body, but had his emiſſaries in dif- 
ferent places, who inliſted foreigners on various pre- 
tences. Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, 
made it her buſineſs to remove the king's ſuſpicions: 
and Cyrus himſelf always wrote in a lenient ſtyle ; 
ſometimes begging a candid interpretation, and ſome- 
times recriminating upon Tiſſaphernes, as if his con- 
tention had been ſo} lely with that grandee. Add to 

this, that the king had a dilatory turn of mind, which 
vas natural to him, and which many took for mode- 
ation. At firſt, indeed, he ſcemed entirely to imi- 
tate the mildneſs of the firſt Artaxerxes, whoſe name 
he bore, by behaving with great affability to all that 
addreſſed him, and diſtributing honours and rewards 
to perſons of merit with a laviſh hand. He took care 
that puniſhments ſhould never be embittered with 
inſult. If he received preſents, he appeared as well 
_ pleaſed as thoſe who offered them, or rather as thoſe 
| who received favours from him; and in conferring fa- 
vours, he always kepta countenance of benignity and 
pleaſure. There was not any thing, however trifling, 
ought him by way of preſent, Which be did not 
receive kindly. Even when one Omilus brought 
lum a pomegranate of uncommon fize, he ſaid; 
#* By the light of Mithra, this man, if he were macle 
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& governor of a ſmall city, would ſoon make it 4 
* great one.” When he was once upon a journey, 
and people preſented him with a variety of things 
by the way, a labouring man, having nothing elle . 
to give him, ran to the river and brought him ſome 
water in his hands. Artaxerxes was ſo much pleaſ- 
ed, that he ſent the man a gold cup, and a thouſand 
Darics: When Euclidas, the Lacedaemonian, ſaid 
many inſolent things to him, he contented himſelf 
with ordering the captain of his guard to give him 
this an{iver, © You may ſay what you pleaſe to the 
ee eee but the king would have you to know, 
that he can not only ſay, but do.” One day, as he 
was hunting, Tiribazus ſhewed him a rent in his 
robe : upon which the king faid, What ſhall I do 
« with it?” © Put on another, and give that to me, 
faid Tiribazus. It ſhall be fo,” ſaid the king : : 
I give it thee; but 1 charge thee not to wear it.. 
Tiribazus, who, though not a bad man, was ty ; 
and vain, difregarding the reſtriction, ſoon put on 
the robe, and at the {ame time tricked himſelf out 
with ſome golden ornaments, fit only for 8 
The court expreſſed great indignation, becauſe | 
was a thing contrary to their laws and cuſtoms : 5 
the king only laughed, and {aid to him, © I allow 
« thee to wear the trinkets as a Woman, and the robe 
« as a madman.” 

None had been admitted to the king of Perſia's „ 
table but his mother a and his wife; the former of 
whom ſat above him, and the latter below him : 
Artaxerxes, nevertheleſs, did that honour to Oftanes 
and Oxathres, two of his younger brothers. But 
what afforded the Perſians the moſt pleaſing ſpectacle, 
was the queen Statira always riding in her chariot 
with the curtains open, and admitting the women of 
the country to approach and ſalute her. Theſe things 
made his adminiſtration popular. Yet there were 
ſome turbulent and factious men, who repreſented 
that the affairs of Perſia required a kingof ſuch a mag- 

nificent 
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nificent ſpirit, ſo able a warrior, and ſo generous a 
maſter as Cyrus was; and that the dignity of ſo 
great an empire could not be ſupported without a 
prince of high thoughts and noble ambition. It was 
not, therefore, without a confidence in ſome of the 
Perſians, as well as in the maritime provinces, that 


Cyrus undertook the war. : ty” 
Hie wrote alſo to the Lacedaemonians for aſſiſ- 
tance ; promiſing that to the foot he would give 
horſes, and to the horſemen chariots: that on thoſe. 
who had farms he would beſtow villages, and on 
thoſe who had villages, cities. As for their pay, he 
aſſured them it ſhould not be counted, but meaſured 
out to them. At the {ame time he ſpoke in very high 
terms of himſelf, telling them he had a greater and. 
more princely heart than his brother; that he was 
the better philoſopher, better inſtructed in the doc- 
' trines of the magi, and that he could drink and bear 
more wine than his brother. Artaxerxes, he faid, 
was ſo timorous and effeminate a man, that he could 
not fit a horſe in hunting, nor a chariot in time of 
war. The Lacedaemonians, therefore, {ent the Scytale 
to Clearchus, with orders to ſerve Cyrus in every 
thing he demanded *, _ EE DRE: 
Cyrus began his march againſt the king with a 
numerous army A of barbarians, and almoſt thirteen 
thouſand Greek mercenaries J. He found one pre- 
They took care not to mention Artaxerxes, pretending not 
to be privy to the deſigns that were carrying on againſt him. 
This precaution they uſed, that in caſe Artaxerxes ſhould get the 
better of his brother, they might juſtify themſelves to him in 
what they had done. XE NO H. de Expedit. Cyri, I. i. 
+ A hundred thouſand barbarians. > *** 
1 Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian, commanded all the Pelo- 
ponneſian troops, except the Achacans, who were led by Socra- 
tes of Achaia. The Boeotians were under Proxenes, a Theban; 
and the Theſſalians under Menon. The other nations were com- 
nanded by Perſian generals, of whom Ariacus was the chief. 
The fleet conſiſted of thirty-five ſhips, under Pythagoras, a La- 
cedaemonian ; and twenty-five commanded by Tamos, an Egyp- 
tian, who was admiral of the whole fleet. On this occaſion, 


Proxenes preſented Xenophon to Cyrus, who gave him a com- 
miſſion amongſt the Greek mercenaries. 
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tence after another for having ſuch an armament on 
foot; but his real deſigns did not remain long undiſ- 
covered ; for Tiflaphernes went 1n perſon to inform 
the king of them. 

This news put the court in great diſorder. Pary- 
ſatis was cenſured as the principal cauſe of this war, 
and her friends were ſuſpected of a private intelli- 

_ gence with Cyrus. Statira, in her diſtreſs about the 
war, gave Paryſatis the moſt trouble. Where is 
« now,” the cried, © that faith which you pledged ? 
« Where your interceſſions, by which you ſaved the 
man that was conſpiring againſt his brother? 
Have they not brought war, and all its calamities, 
upon us?” Theſe expoſtulations fixed in the 
heart of Paryſatis, who was naturally vindictive and 
barbarous in her reſentment and revenge, ſuch a 
hatred of Statira, that ſhe contrived to take her off. 
Dinon writes, that this cruel purpoſe was put in 
execution during the war: but Cteſias affures us, 
it was after it. And it is not probable that he, Who 
was an eye. witneſs to the tranſactions of that court, 
could either be ignorant of the time when the affa(- 
ſination took place, or could have any reaſon to miſ- 
repreſent the date of it; though he often deviates 
into fiftitious tales, and loves to give us inven- 
tion inſtead of truth We ſhall, therefore, leave 
this ſtory to the order of time in which he has 
placed NR.. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had ac- 
counts brought him that the King did not deſign to 
try the fortune of the field by giving battle imme- 
diately, but to wait in Perſia Nl his forces were aſ- 
ſembled there from all parts of his kingdom. And 
though he had drawn a trench acroſs the plain ten 
fathom wide, as many deep *, and four hundred 


* 8 ſays, this trench was only five 8 wide, and 
three deep. It mutt be obſerved that the word ogyvia ſometimes 
fignifies a ce only; and if it be underſtooc ſo here, it will bring 
Plutarch' s account more within the bounds of probability. 


furlongs 
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farlongs in length, yet he ſuffered Cyrus to paſs 
him, and to march almoſt to Babylon *. Tiribazus, 
we are told, was the firſt who ventured to remon- 
ſtrate to the king, that he ought not any longer to 
avoid an action, nor to abandon Media, Babylon, and 
even Suſa, to the enemy, and hide himſelf in Perſia; 
ſince he had an army infimitely greater than theirs, 
and ten thouſand Satrapae, and ocher offcers, all of 
chem ſuperior to thoſe of Cyrus, both 1 AR and | 
conduct. 1 
Upon this, he took a reſolution to come to ion 
as ſoon as poſſible. His ſudden appearance with an 
army of nine hundred thouſand men, well prepared 
and accoutred, extremely ſurprized che rebels, who, 
chrough the confidence they had 1n themſelves, and 
contempt of their enemy, were marching in great 
confuſion, and even without their arms; ſo that it 
was with great difficulty that Cyrus reduced them to 
any order; and he could not do it at laſt without 
much noiſe and tumult, As the king advanced in 
filence, and at a flow pace, the good diſcipline of his 
troops afforded an aſtoniſhing ſpectacle to the Greeks, 
who expected amongſt ſuch a multitude nothing but 
diſorderly ſhouts and motions, and every other in- 
itance of diſtraction and confuſion, He ſhewed his 
judgment, too, in placing the ſtrongeſt of his armed 
chariots before that part of his phalanx which was 
oppoſite to the Greeks, that by the impetuoſity of 
their motion they might break the enemy's ranks 
before they came to cloſe combat. 
Many hiſtorians have deſcribed this battle; but 
Teen has done it with ſuch life and energy, that 
we do not read an account of it; we ſee it; and feel 
all the danger. It would be very abſurd, cherefore, to 
attempt any thing after him, except the mentioning 
lome material circumſtances which he has omitted. 


9 There was apaſice twenty feet wide left between the trench 
and the Euphrates, and Artaxerxes neglected to defend it, 
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The place where the battle was fought 1s called 
Cunaxa, and is five hundred furlongs from Babylon, 
A little before the action, Clearchus adviſed Cyrus 

to poſt himfelf behind the Macedonians *, and not 
riſque his Fenn. ; upon which he is reported to 
have ſaid. What advice is this, Clearchus ? 
„ Would: you have me, at the very time I am aim- 
* ing at a crown, ſhew myſelf unworthy of one?“ 
Cyrus, indeed, committed an error in ruſhing into 
. the midſt of the greateſt danger without care or 
caution ; but Clearchus was guilty of another as 
great, if not greater, in not contenting to place his 
Greeks oppoſite to the king, and 1n getting the river 
on his right, to prevent his being ſurrounded ; for, 
2" ſafety 1 was his principal object, "and he was by all 
means to avoid lofs, he ought to have ſtayed at home, 
But to carry his arms ten thouſand furlongs from the 
lea, without neceſſity or conſtraint, and ſolely with | 
a view to place Cyrus on the throne of Perſia, and 
then not to be ſolicitous for a poſt where he might 
beſt defend the prince whoſe pay he received, but 
for one in which he might act moſt at eaſe and in 
the greateſt ſafety, was to behave like a man who, 
on the fight of preſent danger, abandons the whole 
enterprize, and forgets: the purpoſe of his expedi- 
tion. For it appears from the courſe of the action, 
that if the Greeks had charged thoſe that were poſted 
about the king's perſon, they would not have ſtood 
the ſhock; and after Artaxerxes had been ſlain, or 
put to flight, the conqueror mult have gained the 
crown without further interruption. Therefore, the 
ruin of Cyrus's affairs, and his death, is much rather 
to be aſcribed to the caution of Clearchus than to 
his own raſhneſs. For, if the king himſelf had been 
to chuſe a poſt for the Greeks, where they might do 
him the leaſt prejudice, he could not have pitched 
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* This is undoubtedly the error of {ome tranſcriber ; and for 
Macedonians we thould read Lacedaemonians. | 
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upon a better than that which was moſt remote from 
himſelf, and the troops about him. At the diſtance 
he was from Clearchus, he knew not of the defeat 
of that part of his army which was near the river; 
and Cyrus was cut off before he could avail himſelf 
of the advantage gained by the Greeks. Cyrus, in- - 
deed, was fenfible what diſpoſition would have been 
of moſt ſervice to him, and for that reaſon ordered 
Clearchus to charge in the centre; but Clearchus. 
ruined all, notwithſtanding his affurapces of doin 
every ching for the beſt: for the Greeks beat the 
barbarians v with eale, and purſued them A conſider- 
able way. 7 5 
In the mean time, Cyrus being mounted « on Pas 
ſacas, a horſe of great ſpirit, but at the ſame time 
head-ſtrong and unruly, fell in, as Cteſias tells us, 
with Artagerſes, general of the Caduſians, who met 
him upon the gallop, and called out to him in theſe 
terms: Moſt unjuſt and moſt ſtupid of men, who 
« difgraceft the name of Cyrus, the moſt auguſt 
of all names among the Perſians, | thou leadeſt 
. theſe brave * Greeks a vile way to plunder thy 
country, and to deſtroy thy brother and thy king, 
« who has many millions of ſervants that are better 
men than thou. Try if he has not; and here 
thou ſhalt loſe thy head before thou canſt ſee 
« the face of the king.” So ſaying, he threw his 


| Javelin at him with all his force; but his cuiraſs was 


of ſuch excellent temper, that he was not wounded, 
though the violence of the blow ſhook him 1n his 

ſeat, Then, as Artageries was turning his horſe, 
Cyrus aimed a ſtroke at him with his ſpear, and the 
point of it entered at his collar-bone, and pierced 
et his neck, That Artagerſes fell by the 


ow 
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band of Cyrus, almoſt all hiſtorians agree. As to 


the death of Cyrus himſelf, ſince Xenophon has 
given a very ſhort account of it, becauſe he was 


not on the ſpot when it happened, perhaps 1 it may 
not be amiſs to give the manner of it in detail, as 
Dinon and Cteſias have repreſented it. 


Dinon tells us, that Cyrus, after he had lain Ar- 
tagerſes, charged the vanguard of Artaxerxes with 
great fury, wounded the king's horſe, and diſmount- 
ed him. Tiribazus immediately mounted him on 


another horſe, and ſaid, * Sir, remember this day; 
„for it deſerves not to be forgotten.” At the ſecond 
attack, Cyrus ſpurred his horſe againſt the king, and 


gave him a wound“: at the third, Artaxerxes, in 
great indignation, ſaid to thoſe who were by, © It 


“ js better to die than to ſuffer all this“ At the 
| ſame time he advanced againſt Cyrus, who was raſhly 
_ advancing to meet a ſhower of darts, The king 


wounded him with his javelin, and others did the | 


_ fame. Thus fell Cyrus, as ſome ſay, by the blow 


which the king gave him: but, according to others, 
it was a Carian foldier who diſpatched him, and who 
afterwards, for his exploit, had the honour of carry- 
ing a golden cock, at the head of the army, on the 
point of his ſpear. For the Perſians called the Ca- 
rians cocks, on account of the creſts with which 
they adorned their helmets. 
Cteſias's ſtory is very long, but the purport _ It 
is this: When Cyrus had ſlain Artagerſes, he puſhed 5 


his horſe up towards the king, and the king ad- 
vanced againſt him; both in ſilence. Ariacus, one 
of the friends of Cyrus, firſt aimed a blow at the 


king, but did not wound him. Then the king threw 
tus Javelin at Cyrus, but miſſed him; the weapon, 


* Or, with the 8 of the encounter, beat the king from his 


Vorſe. In the original it is #YTE4T a5 TW roco T Toy Apregeps thc 


however, 
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however, did execution upon Tiſſaphernes *, a man 
of approved valour, and a faithful fervant to Cyrus. 
It was now Cyrus's turn to try his javelin; it pierced 
the king's cuiraſs, and going two fingers deep into 
his brealt, brought him from his horſe. This cauſ- 
ed ſuch diſorder in his troops, that they fled : but the 
king recovering, retired with a few of his men, 
among whom was Cteſias, to an eminence not far 
off, and there repoſed himſelf. In the mean time, 
Cyrus's horſe, grown more furious by the action, 
carried him deep amongſt the enemy ; and as night 
was coming on, they did not know him ; and his 
_ own men {ought for him in vain. Elated, how ever, 
with victory, And naturally daring and impetuous, 
he kept on, crying out in the Pertian language as he 
went, © Make way, ye ſlaves, make way.“ They 
humbled themſelves, ad opened their ranks : but 
his tiara happened to fall from his head; and a young 
Perſian, named Mithridates, in paſſing, wounded 
him with his lance in the temple near his eye, with- 
out knowing who he was. Such a quantity of blood 
iſſued from the wound, that he was ſeized with a 
giddineſs, and fell ſenſeleſs from his horſe. The 


horſe, having loſt his rider, wandered about the 


field; the furniture too was fallen off, and the ſer- 
vant of Mithridates, who had given him che wound, 
took it up, all ſtained with blood. 

At laſt Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to re- 
cover from his ſwoon; and a few euntchs, who at- 
tended him, endeavoured to mount him on another 
| horſe, and ſo to carry him out of danger. But as he 
was too weak to fit a horſe, he thought it better to 
walk; and the eunuchs ſupported him as he went. 
His head was ſtill heavy, and he tottered at reer 


J uſapbernes is wobably an erroneous reading. We know 
a no Tillaphernes but the grandee of that name, who was 3 


faithful ſervant to Artaxerxes. One of tlie manuſcripts gives us 
Satiphernes, 
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ſtep; yet he imagined himſelf victorious, becauſe 
he heard the fugitives calling Cyrus REY and im- 
ploring mercy. 5 
At that inſtant, Lin Caunians of mean condi- 
tion, who performed the moſt ſervile offices for the 
royal army, happened to mix with the company of 
Cyrus as friends. They perceived, however, though 
not without difficulty, that the clothing of his people 
was red, whereas that given by the king, their maſ- 
ter, was white. One of theſe then ventured to give 
Cyrus a ſtroke with his ſpear, behind, without know- 
ing him to be the prince. The weapon hit his ham, 
and cut the finew ; upon which he fell, and in falling, 
daſhed his wounded temple againſt a ſtone, and died 
upon the ſpot. Such is Cteſias's ſtory of the death 
of Cyrus; which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and 
: oo” him a long time, and can hardly ill him at 
laſt. 
Scon after cyrus expired, an officer, who was 
called the King's Eye, paſſed that way. Artaſyras 
(for that was his name) knowing the eunuchs, who 
were mourning over the corpſe, addreſſed him who 
appeared to be moſt faithful to his maſter, and ſaid, 
© Parifcas, who is that whom thou art lamenting G | 
© much? O Artaſyras!“ anſwered the eunuch, 
« {ee you not prince Cyrus dead?” Artaſyras was 
aſtoniſhed at the event : however, he defired the 
eunuch io compoſe himſelf, and take care of the 
corpſe ; and then rode at full {peed to Artaxerxes, 
who had given up all for loſt, and was ready to faint, 
both with thirſt and with the anguiſh of his wound. 
In theſe circumſtances the officer found him, and 
with a joyful accent hailed him in theſe words,“ I 
6 have [ten Cyrus dead.” The king, at firſt, was 
| Impatient to fee the dead body himſelf, and com- 
manded Artaſyras immediately to conduct him to 
it. But finding all the field full of terror and diſ- 
may, upon a report that the Greeks, victorious in 
their quarter, were purſuing the fugitives, and put- 
* ting 
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ting all to the ſword, he thought proper to ſend out 
a greater number to reconnoitre the place which Ar- 
taſyras had told him of. Accordingly thirty men 
went with flambeaux in their hands. Still the king 
was almoſt dying with thirſt, and the eunuch Sati- 
barzanes ſought every place for water ; for the field 
afforded none, and they were at a great diſtance. 
from the camp. After much ſearch, he found one 
of thoſe poor Caunians had about two quarts of bad 
water in a mean bottle, and he took it and carried it 
tothe king. After the king had drank it all up, the 
eunuch aſked him, If he did not find it a diſ- 
© agreeable beverage ?? Upon which he ſwore by 
all the gods,“ That he had never drank the moſt de- 
licious wine, nor the lighteſt and cleareſt water, 
« with ſo much pleaſure. I wiſh only,” continued 
he, © that I could find the man who gave it thee, 
« that 1 might make him a recompenſe. In the 
“mean time, 1 intreat the gods to make him happy | 
« and rich.” 
While he was ſpeaking, the thirty men whom he 
bad ſent out, returned in great exultation, and con- 
tirmed the news of his unexpected good fortune. 
Now, likewiſe, numbers of his troops repaired to him 
again; and, diſmiſſing his fears, he deſcended from. 
the eminence, with many torches carried before him. 
When be came to the dead body, according to the 
laws of the Perſians, the right hand and the head 
were cut off; and having ordered the head to be 
brought to him, he took it by the hair, Which was 
long and thick, and ſhewed it to the fugitives, and 
to ſoch as were {till doubtful of the fortune of che 
day) They were aſtoniſhed at the ſight, and proſtrat- 
ed themſelves before him. Seventy thouſand men 
ſoon aſſembled about him, and with them he return- 
ed to his camp. Cteſias tells us, he had led four 


| hundred thouſand men that day into the field; but 


Dinon and Xenophon make that number much 
greater. As to the- -number of the killed, Cteſias 
DE WP” lays, | 
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induced him to ſend valuable preſents to Mithridates, 
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ſays, an account only of nine thouſand was brought 
to Artaxerxes; whereas there appeared to Cteſias 
himſelf to be no fewer than twenty thouſand. That 

article, therefore, muſt be left dubious. But nothing 


can be a more palpable falſity than what Cteſias adds, 
that he was ſent ambaſſador to the Greeks, in con- 
junction with Phayllus the Zacynthian, and ſome 


others: ſor Xenophon knew that Cteſias was at the : 
Perſian court; he mentions him in his works, and it 


is plain that he had met with his books. Therefore, 
if he had been joined in commiſſion to ſettle ſuch 
important affairs, he would not have paſſed him by 


unnoticed, but would have mentioned him witlr 
Phayllus. Cteſias, indeed, was a man of unbounded 
vanity, as well as ſtrong attachment to Clearchus; 
and for that reaſon always leaves a corner in the ſtory 
for himſelf, when he 1s dreſſing out the praiſes of 


: Clearchus and the Lacedaemonians. 


After the battle, the king ſent great and valuable 
preſents to the ſon of Artagerſes, who was ſlain by 


Cyrus. He rewarded alſo Cteſias, and others, in a 
diſtinguiſhed manner ; and having tound the Cau- 


nian, who gave him the bottle of water, he raiſed 


him from indigence and obſcurity to riches and ho- 
nours. There was ſomething of an analogy betwecn 


his puniſhments and the crime. One Arbaces, a 
Mede, in the battle deſerted to Cyrus; and, after 


that prince was killed, came back to his colours. As 
he perceived that the man had done it rather out of 
_ cowardice than any treaſonable defign, all the penal- 


ty he laid upon him, was to carry about a naked 
courtezan upon his ſhoulders. a whole day in the 
market place. Another, beſide deſerting, had given 
it out that he had killed two of the enemy; and for 
his puniſhment he only ordered his tongue to be 


pierced through with three needles. 


He ſuppoſed, and he was defirous of having i It paſs 
upon the world, that Cyrus fell by his hand. - This 
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who gave him the firſt wound, and to inſtru the 
meſſengers to ſay, The king does you this ho- 


« .nour, becaufe you found the furniture of Cyrus 8 


« horſe, and brought it to him.” And when the 
Carian, who gave Cyrus the ſtroke in his ham that 
cauſed his death, aſked for his reward, he ordered 
thoſe who gave it him to ſay, © The king beſtows 


« this upon you, becaule you were the ſecond per- 
« ſon that brought him good tidings. For Artaſy- 
« ras was the firſt, and you the next, that brought 


him an account of the death of Cyrus.“ Mithri- 


dates went away in ſilence, though not without con- 


cern. But the unhappy Carian could not conquer 
the common diſeaſe of vanity. Elated with what he 
thought his good fortune, and aſpiring to things above 
his walk in life, he would not receive his reward for 


tidings, but angrily inſiſted, and called the gods and 


men to witneſs, that he, and no other man, killed Cy- 


The king was ſo much incenſe at this, that he 
onlecad the 1 man's head to be cut off. But his mo- 
ther Paryſatis being preſent, ſaid, <* Let not this vil- 


tear out his eyes, and pour molten brats mor his 
ears, till he expired. 


Mithridates alſo came to a miſerable end ſoon 
after, through his own folly. Being invited one 
evening to ſupper, where both the eunuchs of the 
king and thoſe of his mother were preſent, he went 
in a robe embroidered with gold, which he had re- 
ceived from the king. During the entertainments, 


Paryſatis's principal eunuch took occaſion to lay, 


% What a beautiful garment is this, Mithridates, 


6 which the king has given you! How handſome 
are thoſe bracelets and that chain! How valuable 


8 vou 


rus; and that it was not juſt to rob him of che glory. 


lainous Carian go off ſo: W him to me, and 
« he ſhall have the reward which his dci 
« tongue deſerves. Accordingly the king gave him 
up to her, and ſhe delivered him to the execurioners, 
with orders to torture him for ten days, and then to 


LY 
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&* youf ſcymitar! He has certainly made you not 
* only a great, but a happy man.” Mithridates, 


_ who by this time was fluſhed with wine, made 
anſwer, * What are theſe things, Sparamixes? J 


« deſerve much greater marks of honour than theſe, 


for the ſervices I rendered the king that day. 
Then Sparamixes replied, with a ſmile, “I ſpeak 


* not in the Jeaſt out of envy ; but fince, according 
* to the Greek proverb, there is truth in wine, let 
„me tell you my mind freely, and aſk you what 


great matter it is to find a horſe's furniture fallen 
off, and bring it to the king?“ This he ſaid, not 
that he was ignorant of the real ſtate of the caſe; - 


but becauſe he wanted to lay him open, and ſaw that 
the wine had made him talkative, and taken him off 
his guard, he ſtudied to pique his vanity. Mithri— 


da ares, no longer maſter of himſelf, ſaid, You may 
talk of What furniture and what trifles you pleaſe; 


1 I tell you plainly, It was by this hand that 


Cyrus was ſlain. For I did not, like Artagerſcs, 


throw my javelin in vain, but pierced his temples 
near the eye, and brought him to the ground; 
and of that wound he died The reft of the 


A 


mn 


company ſaw the dreadful fate that would befal 


Mithridates, and looked with dejected eyes upon the 
ground; but he who gave the entertainment ſaid, 
Let us now attend to our eating and drinking; 
« and adoring the fortune of the king let ſuch mat- 
« ters alone as are too high for us.“ e 
Immediately after che company broke up, the 


eunuch told Paryſatis what had been ſaid; and 
the informed the king. Artaxerxes, like a per- 
ſon detected, and one who had loſt a victory out of 


his hands, was enraged at this diſcovery: for he 
was deſirous of making all the barbarians and 
Greeks. believe, that in the ſeveral encounters he 
both gave and received blows; ; and, that though 
he was wounded himſelf, he killed his adverſary. 


He therefore condemned Mithridates to the puniſh- 
ment 
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3 
ment of the Boat. The manner of it is this: They 
take two boats, which are made to fit each other, and 
extend the criminal in one of them in a ſupine poſ- 
ture. Then they turn the other upon it, ſo that the 
poor wretck s body is covered, and only the head and 

hands are out at one end, 480 the feet at the other. 
They give him victuals daily ; - and if. he refuſes to 
eat, they compel him, by pricking him in the eyes, 
After he has eaten, they make him drink a mixture 
of honey and milk, which they pour into his mouth. 
They ſpread the fame, too, over his face, and always 
turn him fo as to have the fun full in his eyes; the 
conſequence of which is, that his face is covered with 
warms of flies. As all the neceſſary evacuations of 
aà man who eats and drinks are within the boat, the 
flthineſs and corruption engender a quantity of 
worms, which conſume his fleſh, and penetrate to his 
entrails, When they find that the man is dead, they 
take off the upper boat, and have the ſpect itle of a 
carcaſe whoſe fleſh is eaten away, and of number- 
leſs vermin clinging to and gnawing the bowels. 
Mithridates with much difficulty tound death, after 
he had been conſumed in this manner for lev entcen 
days. 

There ned now no other ark for ths ven- 
geance of Paryſatis, but Meſabates, one of the king's 
eunuchs, who cut off Cyrus's head and hand. As 
he took care to give her no handle againſt him, ſhe 
laid this ſcheme for his deſtruction. Spe was a wo- 
man of keen parts in all reſpects, and in particular 
ne played well at dice. The king often played with 
her before the war; and being reconciled to her 
after it, took the Fane diverſion with her. She was 
even the confidante of his pleaſures, and ſerupled 
not to aſſiſt him in any thing of gallantry. 
Statira, indeed, was the obſect of her hatred, and me 
let her have a very ſmall ſhare of the king's company; 
tor ſhe was determined to have: the principal intereſt 
with him herſelf. - One day, finding Artaxerxes 


wanted. 
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wanted ſomething to paſs away the time, ſhe chal. 


Jenged him to play for a thouſand darics; and pur- 


poſely managed her dice ſo ill, that ſhe loſt. She 


paid the money immediately, but pretended to be 
much chagrined, and called on him to play again for 


an eunuch, He conſented to the propoſal ; and they 


agreed each of them to except five of their moſt 


faithful eunuchs; the winner was to have the choice 
out of the reſt. On thele conditions they played. 
The qucen, who had the affair at heart, exerted al! 
ber ſkill; and being favoured beſides by the dice, 
won the eunuch, and pitched upon Meſabates, who 


was not of the nr of the excepted. He was 


immediately delivered to her, and before the king 


ſuſpected any thing of her intentions, ſhe put him in 


the 3 of the executioners, with orders to flay 
him alive, to fix his body on three ſtakes, and to 


ſtretch out his ſkin by itſelf. The king was highly 5 


incenſed, and expreſſed his reſentment in ſtrong 


terms: but ſhe only laid, in a laughing ironical way, 


This is pleaſant indeed, that you muſt be ſo angry 


„ about an old uſeleſs eunuch, while I ſay not a 


« word of my loſs of a thouſand darics: ”  Theking, 
though much concerned at the impoſition, held his 
peace. But Statira, who on other occaſions openly 
cenſured the practices of the queen- -mother, com- 
plained now of her injuſtice and cruelty, in facri- 


ficing to Cyrus the cunuchs and other faithful ſer- 


vants of the king. 
After Tiſſaphernes - had deceived 3 and 
the other Grecian officers, and, contrary to the treaty 
and his oaths, put them in ng Cteſias tells us, 
that Clearchus made intereſt with him for the 


PLS Tiſſaphernes, by promiſes which he did not intend to keep, 
drew Clearchus to an interview in his tent. He went with four 
principal officers, and twenty captains, to wait on the Perbian, 
who put Clearchus aad the tour officers under arreſt, and or- 
dered the twenty captains to be cut in pieces. Some time after, 
the king commanded Clearchus, and all the four officers, except 
Menon, to be beheaded. — de Exped. Cyri. I. ü. 
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recovery of a comb. When he had obtained it, it 
ſeems he was ſo much pleaſed with the uſe of it, 
that he took his ring from his finger, and gave it 
Cteſias; that it might appear as a token of his regard 
or him to his friends and relations in Lacedaemon. 
The device was a dance of the Caryatides*, He 


adds, that whenever proviſions were ſent to Clear- 
chus, his fellow-priſoners took moſt of them for 
| themſelves, and left him a very finall ſhare : but 
that he corrected this abuſe, by procuring a larger 


quantity to be ſent to Clearchus, and ſeparating the 


allowance of the others from his. All this (accord- 


ing to our author) was done with the conlent, and 


by the favour of Paryſatis. As he ſent every day a 
gammon of bacon among the proviſions, Clearchus 


ſuggeſted to him, that he might eaſily conceal a ſmall 


dapger 1n the fleſhy part, and begged earneſtly that 


he would do it, that his fate might not be left to 
the cruel diſpoſition of Artaxerxes; but, through fear 
of the king's diſpleaſure, he refuſed it. The king, 
however, at the requeſt of his mother, promiſed, 
upon oath, not to put Clearchus to death; but af- 
terwards he was perſuaded, by Statira, to deſtroy all 


the priſoners, except Menon. On this account, he 
tells us, Parytatis plotted againſt Statira, and reſolved 
to take her off by poiſon. But it is a great abſur- 


dity in Cteſias to aſſign fo diſproportionate a cauſe, 


Would Paryſatis, for the ſake of Clearchus, under- 


take fo horrid and dangerous an enterprize as that 


of poiſoning the king's lawful wife, by whom he 


had children and an heir to his crown? It is clear 


enough, that he tells this fabulous tale to do honour | 


to the memory of Clearchus : for he adds, That the 
carcaſes of the other officers were torn in pieces by 


* Carya was a town in Laconia, where there was a temple 


of Diana. Indeed, the whole town was dedicated to Diana and 


her nymphs. In the court, before the temple, ſtood a ſtatue of 
Diana Cary 


(OR; atis; and-the Spartan virgins kept'a yearly feſtival, "IS 
which they danced round it. N rp 50s 


dogs 
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dogs and birds; but that a ſtorm of wind brought 


a great heap of ſand, and provided a tomb Toe | 


Clearchus. Around this heap there ſprang up a 
number of palm-trees, which ſoon grew into an ad- 
mirable grove, and ſpread their protecting ſhade over 
the place; ſo that the king repented greatly of what 

| he had done, beheving that he had deſtroyed a man 
who was a favourite of the gods. 


It was, therefore, only from the hatred and 3 Jea- | 


louſy which Paryſatis had entertained of Statira from 
the firſt, that ſhe embarked in ſo cruel a deſign. She 
ſaw that her own power with the king depended 
only on his reverence for her as his mother; whereas 
that of Statira was founded in love, and confirmed 
by the greateſt confidence in her fidelity. The point 
The had to carry was great, and ſhe reſolved to make 
one deſperate effort. She had a faithful and favour- 
ite attendant, named Gigis, who, as Dinon tells us, 
aſſiſted in the affair of the poiſon ; but, according to 
Cteſias, ſhe was only conſcious to it, and that againſt | 
her will. The former calls the perſon who provided 
the poiſon, Melantas ; the latter, Belitaras. 
I Fheſetwoprincefles had, in appearance, forgotten 
their old ſuſpicions and animoſities, and began to 
viſit and eat at each other's table. But they did it 
with ſo much diſtruſt and caution, as to make it a 
rule to eat off the ſame diſh, and even of the ſame 
ſlices. There 1s a {mall bird in Perſia, which has no 
excrements, the inteſtines being only filled with fat; 
on which account 1t is fu ppoled to live upon air and 
dew ; the name of it is Khyatzaces. Cteſias writes, 
that Paryſatis divided one of theſe birds with a {mall 
knife that was poiſoned on one fide; and taking the 
wholeſomer part herſelf, gave the other to Statira. 
Dinon, however, affirms, that it was not Paryſatis, but 
Melantas, who cut the bird in two, and preſented the 
poiſoned' part to Statira. Be that as it may, ſhe died 
in dreadful agonies and conxulſions; and was onh 
only 


only ſenſible herſelf of the cauſe, but intimated her 
{uſpicions to the king, who knew too well the ſavage 
and implacable temper of his mother: he, therefore, 
immediately made an inquiſition into the affair. He 
took her officers and ſervants that attended at her 
table, and put them to the torture. But ſhe kept 
Gigis in her own apartment; and when the kin 
demanded her, refuſed to give her up. At laſt Gigis 
begged of the queen-mother to let her go in the 
night to her own houſe; and the king being in- 
formed of it, ordered ſome of his guards to intercept 
her. Accordingly ſhe was ſeized, and condemned to 
die. The laws of Perſia have provided this punith- 
ment for poiſoners: their heads are placed on a 
broad ſtone, and then cruſhed with another, till no- 
thing of the figure remains. In that manner was 
Gigis executed. As for Paryſatis, the king did not 
reproach her with her crime, nor puniſh her any 
farther than by ſending her to Babylon (which was 
the place ſhe deſired to retire to) and declaring that 
he would never viſit that city while ſhe lived. Such 
was the ſtate of his domeſtic affairs 
He was no lets folicitous to get the Greeks into 
his hands who had followed Cyrus into Aſia, than he 
had been to conquer Cyrus himſelf, and to keep the 
crown: but he could not ſucceed * ; for although 
they had loft Cyrus their general, and their own 


* The Greeks were at a vaſt diſtance from their own country, 
in the very heart of the Perſian einpire, ſurrounded by a nume- 

rous army, fluſhed with victory; and had no way to return again 
into Greece, but by forcing their retreat through an immenſe 
tract of the enemy's country, But their valour and reſolution 
maſtered all theie diilicultics, and, in ſpite of a powerful army 
which purfued and haraſſed them al! the way, they made a retreat 
of two thouſand three hundred and twenty-five miles, through _ 
the provinces belonging to the Perfians, and got ſafe to the 
Greek cities on the Euxine ſea, Clearchus had the conduct of 
this march at firſt; but he being cut off by the treachery of 
Liſtaphernes, Xenophon was choſen in his room; and to his 
v*lour and wiſdom it was chiefly owing that at length they got 
late mto Greece, 


officers, 
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officers, yet they forced their way, as it were, out of 
the very palace of Artaxerxes, and made it appear to 
all the world, that the Perſians and their king had 
nothing to value themſelves upon but wealth, luxury, 
and women; and that the reſt was mere parade 
and oftentation. This gave freſh ſpirits to the 
Greeks, and taught them to deſpiſe the barbarians, 
The Lacedaemonians, in particular, thought it would 
be a great diſhonour, if they did not now deliver the 
Aſiatic Greeks from ſervitude, and put an end to 
the inſults of the Perſians. Their firſt attempt was 
under the direction of Thimbro, and the next under 
| that of Dercyllidas ; but as choſe generals effected 
nothing of importance, the conduct of the war was 
given to Ageſilaus. That prince immediately paſſed 
into Aſia with his fleet, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his vigorous operations; for che defeated 
Tiſſaphernes in a pirched battle, and brought over 
ſeveral cities. 

By theſe loſſes Artaxerxes onderfided what was 
his beſt method of making war. He, therefore, feni 
Hermocrates, the Rhodian, into Greece, with a great 
quantity of gold, having inſtructed him to corrupt 
with it the leading men amongſt the ſtates, and to 
ſtir up a Grecian war againſt Lacedaemon. 

Hermocrates acquitted himſelf fo well in his com- 
miſſion, that the moſt conſiderable cities leagued 
againſt Sparta; and there were ſuch commotions in 
_ Peloponneſus, that the magiſtrates were forced to 
by recall Ageſilaus from Aſia. On leaving that country 
he is reported to have ſaid to his friends, The 
king drives me out of Aſia with thirty thouſand 
« archers,” For the Perſian money bore the im- 
preſſion of an archer, _ 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedemonians of the do- 
minion of the ſea, by means of Conon, the Athenian, 
who acted in conjunction with Pharnabazus. For Co- 
non, after he had loſt the ſea- fight at Aegos Potamos, 
took PP his abode in Cyprus, not merely to — 
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Tor his own n ſafety, but to wait for a change of affairs 


as mariners wait for the turn of the tide. As he ſaw 
that his own plan wanted a reſpectable power to carry 


it into execution, and that the Perſian power requir- 


ed a perſon of ability to conduct it, he wrote the 


king an account of the meaſures ke had concerted. 


The meſſenger was ordered to get the letter deliver- 


ed into his hands by Zeno the Cretan, who danced 


in the revels, or by Polycritus the Mendacan, who 


was his phyfician; and in caſe of their abſence, by 
Cteſias, another phyſician. The letter, we are told, 
was given to Cteſias; and he added to it this para- 


graph, * I deſire you, Sir, to ſend Cteſias to me, for 
« he will be very ſerviceable in the buſineſs of the 
** navy.” But Cteſias affirms, that the king, with 
out any kind of ſolicitation, put him upon this ſervice. 
After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Phar- 


nabazus, the battle off Cnidus, which {tripped the 
Lacedaemonians of the empire of the ſea, he drew 
almoſt all Greece into his intereſt ; inſomuch that the 


celebrated peace, called the peace of Antalcidas, was 
entirely of his modelling. Antalcidas was a Spartan, 
the ſon of Leon, and fo ſtrongly attached to the king, 

that he prevailed with the Lacedaemonians to give 


uß to him all the Greek cities in Aſia, and the iſlands 
which are reckoned amongſt its dependencies, to be 


held as his tributaries, in virtue of the peace; if we 
can call that a peace by which Greece was diſho— 


noured and betrayed; which was indeed ſo vile a 
| bargain, that the molt unſucceſsful war could have 
_ terminated in nothing more inglorious. 


Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, according 
to Dion's account, he always dete ted the other 
Spartans as the moſt impudent of men, yet expreſſed 


a great regard for Antalcidas, when he came to his 


court. One evening he took a chaplet of flowers 
from his head, dipped in the richeſt eſſences, and 


{ent it from 4s table to Antalcidas. All the court 


Was aſtoniſhed at ſuch a mark of fav our. But there 
1 — ſeems 
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ſeems to have been a propriety in making him fo 


ridiculous a compliment *; and he was a fit man to 
wear ſuch a crown, who could take off Leonidas and 


Callicratidas in a dance before the Perſtans. Some- 
body happening to ſay, in the hearing of Ageſilaus, 
ce Alas for Greece! when the Lacedaemonians are 


„ turning Perſians,” he corrected him and ſaid, 


“ No; the Medes are rather turning Lacedac- 
cc monians.” But the wit of the expreſſion did not 
remove the diſgrace of the thing. They loſt their 
ſuperiority in Greece by the ill-fought battle of 


Lieuctra, as they had before loſt their honour by the 


vile conditions of this peace. 
So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admit- 
ted Antalcidas to the privileges of hoſpitality, and 


called him his friend. But when, upcn their defeat 


at Leuctra, the Spartans ſent Ageſilaus into Egypt, 
to get a ſupply of money, and Antalcidas went upon 


the ſame buſineſs to the Perſian court, Artaxerxes 


treated him with ſo much neglect and contempt, that 

between the ridicule he ſuffered from his enemies, 
and his fear of the reſentment of the Ephori, he re- 
ſolved, on his return, to ſtarve himſelf to death. If 
menias the Theban, and Pelopidas, who had lately 
won the battle of Leuctra, went alſo to the court of 
Artaxerxes. Pelopidas ſubmitted to nothing un- 
worthy of his country or character; but Iſmenias 
being commanded to adore the king, purpoſely let 
his ring fall from his finger, and then, by ſtooping 


to take it up, appeared in a poſture of adoration. 


Timagoras, the Athenian, having given the king 
ſome ſecret intelligence in a letter which he ſent by a 
ſecretary named Beluris, he was ſo much pleaſed, 


that he made him a preſent of ten thouſand garics. 
The ſame Timagoras wanted a lupply of cow's milk, 


* It was a compliment entirely out of character to a Lace- 
daemonian ; who, as ſuch, was ſuppoſed to value himſelf upon 
the in plicity of his manners, and on ay diding all approaches to 
luxury, | | 
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on account of a languiſhing diſorder, and Artaxerxes 
ordered eighty cows for his uſe, which were to follow 
him wherever he went. He likewiſe {ent him a bed 
with the neceflary coverlets, and Perſian ſervants to 
make it, becauſe he thought the Greeks not ſkilled 
in that art; and he ordered him to be carried to the 
ſea-ſide in a litter, on account of his indiſpoſition. 
To this we may add the allowance for his table while 
he was at court, which was ſo magnificent, that Oſta- 
nes, the king's brother, one day ſaid to him, © Ti- 


„ magoras, remember this table, for it is not fo ſump- 
4 tuous for nothing.” This was rather reproaching 


him with his treafon than calling for his acknowledg- 
ments. And, indeed, Timagoras, on his return, was 
capitally condemned by the Athenians for taking 
bribes. 

Artaxerxes, in fome nei: atoned for the ks 
of ſorrow he gave the Greeks, by doing one thing 
that afforded them great pleaſure : he put Tifla- 
phernes, their moſt implacable enemy, to death, 

his he did partly at the inſtigation of Pary ſatis, 
who added other charges to thoſe alleged againſt | 
him. For he did not long retain his anger, but was 
reconciled to his mother, and ſent for her to court, 
becauſe he ſaw ſhe had underſtanding and ſpicit 
enough to aſſiſt in governing the kingdom; and there 
now remained no farther cauſe of ſuſpicions and un- 
eaſineſs between them. From this time ſhe made it a 
rule to pleaſe the king in all her meaſures, and not 


to oppoſe any of his inclinations; by which ſhe gain- 


ed an abſolute aſcendant over him. She perceived 
that he had a ſtrong paſſion for one of his own 
daughters, named ot He endeavoured, indeed, 
to conceal it, on his morher's account, and reſtrained : 
it in public; though, according to ſome authors, he 
had already a private commerce with the princeſs. 
Paryſatis no ſooner ſuſpected the intrigue, than the 
careſſed her grand- daughter more than ever; and 
was continually praiſing | to Artaxerxes both her beau» 
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ty and behaviour; in which ſhe aſſured him there 
was ſomething great and worthy of a crown. At laſt, 
ſhe perſuaded him to make her his wite, without re- 
garding the laws and opinions of the Greeks : 
God,“ ſaid ſhe, “ has made you a law to the Per. 
« ſians, and a rule of right and wrong.” Some hif- 
torians, amongſt whom is Heraclides of Cumae, af— 
firm, that Artaxerxes married not only Atoſſa, but 
another of his daughters, named Ameſtris; of whom 
we ſhall ſpeak by and bye. His affection for Atoſſa 
was ſo ſtrong, that though ſhe had a leproſy, which 
ſpread itſelf over her bo.” y, he was not duguited at it; 
put he was daily imploring Juno for her, and oraſp- 
ing the duſt of her temple ; for he paid his homage 
to no other goddeſs. At the ſame time, by his or- 
der, his great officers and friends ſent ſo many offer- 
ings to her ſhrine, that the whole {pace between the 
palace and the temple, which was ſixteen furlongs, 
was filled with gold, filver, purple, and fine * horles. 
He ſent Pharnabazus and Iphicrates to make war 
upon the Agyptians ; but the expedition rruſcarried 
through the difference which happened between the 
generals he employed. After this he went in perſon 
againſt the Caduſians, with three hundred thouſand 
foot, and ten thouſand horſe. Their country is rough 
and uneven, and covered with perpetual fogs. As it 
produces no corn or fruits by cultivation, the inha- 
bitants, a fierce and warlike race of men, live 
wild pears, apples, and other things of that kind: He, 
therefore, inſenſibly fell into great danger and dif: 
treſs; {or his troops could find no proviſions there, 
nor could they be ſupplied from any other place. 
They were forced to kill their beaſts of burthen, and 
eat them; and thoſe became fo ſcarce, that an aſs's 


head was fold for ſixty drachmas. The king's table 


I. As horſes ſeem a ſtrange preſent to Juno, anda are asſtrangely 
mixed with gold, filver, and purple, Dacier conjectures, that 
inſtead of! ETTW!, horſes, WE ſhould read u precious ſtones. 
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itſelf was ill ſupplied; and there remained only a 
few horſes, all the reſt having been uſed for food. 
In this extremity, Tiribazus, who often was in 
high favour, on account of his valour, and often de- 
graded for his levity, and who, at this very time, was 
in the greateſt diſgrace, ſaved the king and his whole 
army by the following ſtratagem: The Caduſians 
| having two kings, each had his ſeparate camp. Upon 
this Tiribazus formed his ſcheme; and, after he had 
communicated it to Artaxerxes, went himſelf to one 
of thoſe princes, and ſent his ſon to the other. Each 
impoſed upon the king he applied to, by pretend ing 
that the other was going to ſend a private embaſſy 
to Artaxerxes, to negociate a ſeparate alliance. But 
&« it you are wile,” aid they, ©* you will be before- 
6e hand with your rival, and we will aſſiſt you in the 
ce whole affair.” This argument had its effect; and 
each, perſuaded that the other was undermining him 
out of envy, ſent his ambatladors ; the one with Ti- 
ribazus, and the other with his Low; As ſome time 
paſſed before they returned, Artaxerxes began to ſuſ- 
pect; and there were thoſe who ſuggeſted, that Ti- 
ribazus had ſome traiterous deſign. The king was 
extremely dejected, and repenting of the confidence 
he had repoſed in him, gave car to all the calumnies 
of his enemies. But at laſt Tiribazus arrived, as did 
his ſon, with the Caduſian ambatiadors ; and Peace 
was made with both parties: in conſequence of which. 
Tiribazus returned with the king in greater eſteem 
and authority than ever. During this expedition, 
Artaxerxes ſhewed that timidity and effeminacy ought 
not to be aſcribed, as they generally are, to the pomp 
and luxuries of life, but to a native meannels and a 
depraved judgment: for neither the gold, the purple, 
nor the jewels, which the king always wore, and 
which were worth no leſs than twelve thouſand ta- 
lents, hindered him from bearing the fame fatigues 
and hardſhips with the meaneſt ſoldier in his army. 
He took his quiver on his back, and his buckler upon 
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his arm, and, quitting his horſe, would often marc! 
foremoſt upon the moſt craggy and difficult places; 
inſomuch that others found their taſk much ligbter, 

when they ſaw the ſtrength and alacrity with which 
he proceeded ; for he marched above two hundred 


furlongs a day. 


At laſt he arrived at one of his own res where 


there were gardens and parks of great extent and 


beauty, though the country around it was naked and 


| barren. As the weather was exceedingly cold, he 


permitted his men to cut wood out of his own parks, 
without ſparing either pine or cypreſs; and when the 
foldiers were loth to touch trees of ſuch ſize and 


beauty, he took an ax in his own hand, and laid it 


to the fineſt tree amongſt them. After which they 
cut them down without ſcruple, and, baving made 


a number of fires, patled the night wich great la 


tisfaction. ; 
He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, 1 
that he had loft many brave men, and almoſt all his 


| horſes; and imagining that he was deſpiſed for his 


loſſes, and the ill ſucceſs of the expedition, he be- 


came ſuſpicious of his grandees. Many of them he 


put to death in anger, and more out of fear: tor fear 
1s the moſt ſanguinary principle a tyrant can act 
from ; courage, on the contrary, is merciful, mild, 
and unſuſpicious. Thus the moſt timorous animals 
are the hardeſt to be tamed ; but the more generous, 


having leſs ſuſpicion, becauſe they have lels fear, fly 


not the careſſes and ſociety of men. 


Artaxerxes being now far advanced in years, ob- 


ſerved his ſons making parties for the crown amongęſt 


his friends and the reſt of the nobility. The more 


equitable part were for his leaving it to his eldeſt 
ſon Darius, as he had received it from his father in 


the ſame right. But his younger ſon Ochus, who 


was an active man, and of a violent ſpirit, had alſo a 
_ conſiderable intereſt amongſt the grandees. Beſides, 


he — LO gain his Acker through Atotia ; for bo 
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ART AXERXE S. 135 
paid his court to her, and promiſed to make her the 
partner of his throne upon the death of Artaxerxes. 


N ay, it was ſaid, that he had already private famili- 
arities with her. Artaxerxes, though he was igno- 


rant of this circumſtance, reſolr ed to cut off the 


hopes of Ochus at once; leſt, following the daring 
ſteps of his uncle Cyrus, he ſhould involve the king- 


dom again in civil wars. He therefore declared Da- 
rius his ſucceſſor, who was now twenty-five * years 


old, and permitted him to wear the point of his 
turban + erect, as a mark of royalty. 

As 1t 1s cuſtomary in Perſia for the heir to aſk a 
favour of him that declared him ſuch, which, if poſ- 


ſible, is always granted ; Darius aſked for Aſpa aſia, 
who had been the favourite miſtreſs of Cori, and 


was now one of the king's concubines. She was a 
native of Phocea in Ionia, and her parents, who were 
above the condition of ſlaves, had given her a good 
education. One evening ſhe was introduced to Cyrus 


at {upper with the other women: they approached 


him without ſ{cruple, and received his jokes and ca- 
reſſes with pleaſure; but Aſpaſia ſtood by in ſilence: 
and when Cyrus called her, ſhe refuſed to go. Per- 


ceiving that the chamberlains were about to compel 
her, ſhe laid, «© Whoever lays hands upon me ſhall 
« repent it.“ Upon which the company looked 


upon her as an unpoliſhed creature ; but Cyrus was 
pleated, and ſaid, with a ſmile, to the perſon who 
brought the women, Do not you fee that of all 
you have provided, this only has generous and 
* virtuous ſentiments? From this moment he at- 


tached himſelf to her, loved her moit of all his 
eoncubines, and called her Aſpaſia rhe wiſe, When 


Cyrus fell in battle, ſhe was taken amongit the plun- 


der of his camp. 


F 1 the printed text it is #/y ; but one of the manuſcripts 
gives us TEwaTY x0 6070) inſtead of TETTX0T OY. Beſides, Plutarch 
calls him a young man a little below. 
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his arm, and, quitting his horſe, would often marc 

foremoſt upon the moſt craggy and difficult places; 
inſomuch that others found their taſk much lighter, 

when they ſaw the ſtrength and alacrity with which 
he proceeded ; for he marched above two hundred 
furlongs a day. . 

At faſt he arrived at one of his own nalaces, where 
there were gardens and parks of great extent and 
beauty, though the country around it was naked and 
barren. As the weather was exceedingly cold, he 

permitted his men to cut wood out of his own parks, 
without ſparing either pine or cypreſs; and when the 
{oldiers were loth to touch trees of ſuch fize and 
beauty, he took an ax in his own hand, and laid it 
to the fineſt tree amongſt them. After which they 
cut them down without ſcruple, and, having made 
a number of fires, n the night with great fa- 
tisfaction. 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, 
that he had loft many brave men, and almoſt all his 
horſes ; and imagining that he was deſpited for his 
loſſes, and the ill ſucceſs of the expedition, he be- 
came ſuſpicious of his grandees. Many of them he 
put to death in anger, and more out of fear: for fear 
is the moſt ſanguinary principle a tyrant can act 
from; courage, on the contrary, is merciful, mild, 
and unſuſpicious. Thus the moſt timorous animals 
are the hardeſt to be tamed ; but the more generous, 
having leſs ſufpicion, becauſe they have lets tear, fly 
not the careſſes and ſociety of men. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced in years, ob- 
ſerved his ſons making parties for the crown amongſt 
his friends and the reſt of the nobility. The more 
equitable part were for his leaving it to his eldeſt 
fon Darius, as he had received it from his father in 
the ſame right. Burt his younger ſon Ochus, who 
was an active man, and of a violent ſpirit, had alſo a 
conſiderable intereſt amongſt the grandees. Beſides, 


he — to gain his father through Atoſſa; for he 
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paid his court to her, and promiſed to make her the 
partner of his throne upon the death of Artaxerxes. 
Nay, it was ſaid, that he had already private famili- 


arities with her. Artaxerxes, though he was igno- 
rant of this circumſtance, refolv ed to cut off the 


hopes of Ochus at once; leſt, following the daring 


ſteps of his uncle Cyrus, he ſhould involve the king- 
dom again in civil wars. He therefore declared Da- 
rius his ſucceſſor, who was now etwenty-five“ years 
old, and permitted him to wear the point of his 
turban + erect, as a mark of royalty. 

As it is cuſtomary i in Perſia for the heir to aſk a 


fayour of him that declared him ſuch, which, if poſ- 


ſible, is always granted; Darius aſked for Aſp: aſia, 
who had been the favourite miſtreſs of Corti. and 
was now one of the king's concubines. She was a 
native of Phocea in Ionia, and her parents, who were 


above the condition of flaves, had given her a good 


education. Oneevening ſhe was introduced to Cyrus . 


at ſupper with the other women: they approached 
him without ſcruple, and received his jokes and ca- 


reſſes with pleaſure; but Aſpaſia ſtood by in ſilence: 


and when Cyrus called her, ſhe refuſed to go. Per- 
ceiving that the chamberlains were about to compel 


her, ſhe ſaid, „ Whoever lays hands upon me ſhall 
** repent it.“ Upon which the company looked 
upon her as an unpoliſhed creature; but Cyrus was 


pleaſed, and ſaid, with a ſmile, to the perſon ho 


brought the women, «Do not you fee that of all 
you have provided, this only has genero.is and 


*« virtuous ſentiments ??* From this LS he at- 


tached himſelf to her, loved her moit of_all his 
concubines, and called her Aſpaſia rhe wiſe. When 
Cyrus fell in battle, ſhe was taken amongit the plun- 
der of his camp. 


In the printed text it is F 'y ; but one of the manuſcripts 
gives US WEwTFTov £04 6000) inſtead of 7tT7xoG0r Bel des, Plutarch 


calle him a young man a little below. 
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Artaxerxes was much concerned at his ſon's re- 
queſt, For the barbarians are ſo extremely jealous 
of their women, that capital puniſhment is inflicted, 
not only on the man who {peaks to or touches one 

of the king's concubines, but on him who approaches 
or paſſes their chariots on the road. And though, in 3 
compliance with the dictates of his paſſion, he had WE 
made Atoſſa his wife, contrary to law, he kept three 3 
hundred and fixty concubines, all women of the 
greateſt beauty. However, when Darius demanded 
Al paſia, he declared her free: and faid, She might 
ce go with him, if ſhe pleaſed ; but he would do no 
« yiolence to her inclinations.” Accordingly Aſpaſia 
was ſent for, and, contrary to the king's expectation, 
made choice of Darius. He gave her up to him, in- 
deed, becauſe he was obliged to it by the law; but he 
ſoon took her away, and made her a prietteſs of Diana 
of Ecbatana, whom they call Azaitis *, that ſhe might 
paſs the remainder of her lite in chaſtity. T his he 
thought no ſevere revenge upon his fon, but a plea- 
fant way of chaſtifing his preſumption. But Darius 
highly reſented the affront : ; whether it was that the 
charms of Aſpaſia had made a deep impreſſion upon 

him, or whether he thought himſelf inſulted and ri- 
diculed by this proceeding. 

Tiribazus ſeeing how much he was offended, en- 
deavoured to exalperate bim ſtill more. This he did 
from a fcllow-feeling ; for he had ſuffered an injury 
much of the fame kind. The king, having ſeveral 
daughters, promiſed to give Apama to Pharnabazus, 
Rhodogune to Orontes, and Ameſtris to Tirigazus. 

He kept his word with the two firſt. but deceived 
Tiribazus; for, inftead of giving Ameſtris to him, 
he married hes 1 f; promiſing, at the ſame time, 
that he ſhould have his youngeſt daughter Atoſſa: 

Eut he became enamoured of her too, and married 


— Fig ſaye, there was a temiple of Diana Anaitis in 


Lydia, But Juſtin tells us, that ArtaxcixXes made Aſpaſia one 
of the pr liches of the ſun. 


her, 
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her, as we have already mentioned. This treatment 
extremely incenſed Tiribazus, who had, indeed, 
nothing ftzady in his diſpoſition; but was wild and 
irreoular. One while ſucceſsful, and upon a footing 


with the greateſt men in the court, another while un- 
acceptable to the king, and, finking i into diſgrace, he 


bore no change of fortune with propriety. If he was 
in favour, his vanity was inſupportable; if in diſgrace, 
inſtead of being humble and quiet, he had recourſe to 
violence and ferocity. 

His converſing with the young prince was, there- 
fore, adding flame to fire. ** What avails it,“ faid 


he, © to have the point of your turban advanced, 


“if you leek not to advance your authority? No- 


thing can be more abſurd than your thinking your- 


« ſelf ſecure of the ſucceſſion, while your brother is 
« privately forwarding his intereſt by means of the 


„ women, and your father is ſo very foohſh and 
* unſteady. He who could break one of the moſt 


« facred laws of the Perſians, for the fake of an in- 
« ſignificant Grecian woman, is certainly not to be 


** depended upon in more important engagements. 


I he caſe is quite different between you and Ochus, 
as to the event of the competition: if Ochus docs 
P 


«© not obtain the crown, none will hiader him from 


living happily in a private ſtation; but you, who 
have been declared Wine muſt either re eign or 


cc 


cc 


« die.” On this occaſion was verified that obſerva- 


tion of Sophocles : 


— Sei in its march 
1 evil counſel — 


"The road which Le us to what we defire is in- 
deed ſmooth, and of an eaſy deſcent; and the deſires 
of moſt men are vicious, becaule they have never 


known or tried the enjoyments of virtue. The luſtre 


of ſuch an imperial crown, and Darivs's fear of his 
brother, furniſhed Tiribazus with other arguments; 
but the goddeſs of beauty contributed her ſhare to- 
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wards perſuading him, by putting him in mind of 
the loſs of Aſpaſia. 


He gave himſelf up, therefore, entirely to Tiriba- 


us; and many others ſoon entered into the conſpira- 
cy. But before it could be carricd into execution, an 


eunuch gave the king information of it, and of all the 


meaſures that were taken; for he had gotten perfect 


intelligence that they deſigned to enter his chamber 


in the "night, and kill him in his bed. 


Artaxerxes thought it would be great imprudence 
either to ſlight the information, and lay himſelf open 
to ſuch danger, or to credit it without farther proof. 


The method he took was this: he ordered the eunuch 
to join Darius and his adherents, and aſſiſt at all their 


councils; and in the mean time broke a door through 
the wall behind his bed, which he concealed with the 
tapeſtry, When the time came, which the eunuch 


informed him of, he placed himſelf upon his bed, and 
remained there till he had a fight of the faces of the 
cConſpirators, and could perfectly diſtinguiſh each of 
them. But when he ſaw them draw their ſwords, 
and advance towards him, he pulled back the tapeſtry, 


retreated into the inner room, and, after he had bolt- 


ed the door, alarmed the palace. The affaflins ſceing 
themſelves diſcovered, and their deſigns diſappointed, 


immediately took to flight, and deſired Tiribazus to 
do the fame, becauſe he muſt certainly have been 


obſerved. White he lingercd, the guards came and 
laid hold of him ; but he killed many of them, and 


It was with difficulty that he was di{patched at laſt by 


a javelin thrown at a diſtance. 


Darius was taken, together with his children, and 


brought to anſwer for his crime before the judges 
which the king appointed. The King did not think 


Proper to aſfiit at the trial in perſon, but directed 
others to lay the charge againſt his ſon; and his no- 


taries were to take down ſeparately the opinion of 
each judge. As they all gave it unanimouſly ſor 


death, the officers took Darius, and led him inte 


_ 
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an adjacent priſon. But when the executioner came, 
with the inſtrument in his hand which 1s uſed in 
beheading the capital convicts, he was ſeized with 
horror at the ſight of Darius, and drew back towards 
the door, as having neither ability nor courage to lay 
violent hands upon his king. But the judges who 
ftood at the door, urging him to do his office, with 
menaces of infant puniſhment if he did not comply, 
he returned, and ſeizing Darius by the hair, threw 
him on the ground, and cut off his head. Some ſay 
the cauſe was tried in preſence of the king, and that 
Darius, after he was convicted by indubitable proofs, 
fell on his face and begged for mercy; but Artaxerxes 
 rifing in great anger, drew his ſcymitar, and purſued 
his ſtroke till he laid him dead at his feet. T hey add, 
that after this he returned to his palace, and having 
paid his devotions to the ſun, ſaid to thoſe who af- 
iſted at the ceremony, © My Perſians, you may now | 
return in triumph, and tell your fellow-fubj:ts 
« that the great Oromazes has taken vengeance on 


© thoſe who formed the moſt impious and execrable _ 


77 


« defigns againſt their loyereign. 
end of the conſpiracy. 
Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, and 


Such was the 


was encouraged beſides by Atoſſa. But he had ſtill 


ſome fear of his remaining legitimate brother Ariaſ- 
pes, and of his natural brother Arſames. Not that 
Ochus had ſo much to apprehend from Ariaſpes, 
merely becauſe he was older, but the Perſians were 
deſirous of having him ſucceed to the throne on ac- 
count of his mildneſs, his ſincerity, and his humane 
diſpoſition. As for Arſames, he had the character of 
a wiſe prince, and was the particular favourite of his 
father. This was no ſecret to Ochus. However, he 
planned the deſtruction of both theſe brothers of his J 
and being of an artful, as well as ſanguinary turn, he 
employed his cruelty againſt Arſames, and his art 


»The Perſians worſhipped Oromazes as the author of Good, 
| and Arimanius as the author of Evil. 


againſt 
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againſt Ariaſpes. To the latter he privately ſent 
ſome of the king” $ eunuchs and friends with frequent 
accounts of ſevere and menacing expreſſions of his 
father's, as if he had ielolved to put him to a cruel and 
ignominious death. As theſe perſons came daily to 
tell him in confidence, that ſome of theſe threats were 
upon the point of being put in execution, and the 
others would not be long delayed, he was fo terrified, 
and fell into tuch a melancholy and detponding way, 
that he prepare a poiſonous draught, and drank it, 
to deliver himſelf from che burthen of life. 

Ine king being informed of the manner of his 
dc ath.  fincere'y lamented him, and had ſome ſuſpicion 
of the cauſe, but could not examine into it thoroughly 
on account of his great age. 

However, Arlames now Peene dearer to him 
than ever; and it was ealy to ſee that the king placed 
an entire confidence in him, and communicated to 
him his moſt ſecret choughts. Ochus, therefore, 
would not defer his enterprize onger, but em ployed 7 
 Harpates, the fon of Tiribazus, to kill Arfimes 
Artaxerxes, whom time had brought to the very 
verge of life, when he had chis additional ſtroke in 
the fate of Arſames, could not make much more 
ſtruggle; his ſorrow and regret ſoon brought him to 
the grave. H lived ninety j-four years, and reigned 
ſixty-two*. He had the character of a prince who 
governed with lenity, and loved his people. But 
perhaps the behaviour of his ſuccettor might contri- 
bute not a little to his reputation ; for Ochus was che 
molt cruel and ee of princes. 


© i Diodorns Siculus ſays, that he reigned only forty-three 
years. 1 
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HF Pals pder Chryfippus, my dear Poly- 
1 crates, ſeems to have thought the ancient 

proverb not quite juſtifiable; and therefore he deli- 
vered it, not as it really was, but what he thought it iT. 


ſhould be— 
Who but a happy ſon will praiſe bs fre' ? 


Dionyſiodorus the Troezenian, however, cores 
him, and gives it right : 


. out b unhappy ſons will praiſe {heir fires 9 


He ſays ihe proverb was made to flence thoſe 
who, having no merit of their own, dreſs themſelves 
up 1n the virtues of their anceſtors, and are laviſh in 
their praiſes. But thoſe in whom the virtues of their 
fires ſhine in congenial beauty, to make ule of Pindar's 
expreſſion; who, like you, form their conduct after 
the brighteſt patterns in their families, may think it a 
great happinels to remember the moſt <xcellent of 
their anceſtors, and often to hear or ſpeak of them. 
For they aſſume not the honour of other mens vir- 
tues for want of merit of their own; but uniting their 
great actions tothoſe of their progenitors, they praiſe - 

them as the authors of their deſcent, and the models 
of their lives. For which reaſon, when I have writ- 
ten the life of Aratus, your countryman, and one of 
your anceſtors, I ſhall ſend it co you, who rellect no 
diſhonour upon him either in point of reputation or 


power * 
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power. Not that I doubt your having informed 
yourſelf of his actions from the firſt, with all poſſiþle 
care and exactneſs; but J do it, chat your 4 Poly- 
crates and Pythocles, may form themſelves upon the 
great exemplars in their own family; ſometimes hear. 
ing and ſometimes reading what it becomes them 
well to imitate, For it is the ſelf-admirer, not the 
admirer of virtue, that thinks himſelf ſuperior to 
others. 
After the harmony of the pure Doric®, I mean the 
ariſtocracy, was broken in Sicyon, and editions took 
place through the ambition of the demagogues, that 
city continued a long time in a diſtempered ſtate. 
It only changed one tyrant for another, till Cleon 
was ſlain, and the adminiſtration committed to Ti- 
moclides and Clinias, perſons of the greateſt reputa- 
tion and authority amongſt the citizens. The com- 
monwealth ſeemed to be in ſome degree re- eſtabliſn- 
ed, when Timoclidas died. Abantidas, the ſon of 
| Paſeas, taking that opportunity to ſet himſelf up ty- 
rant, killed Clinias, and either baniſhed or put to 
death his friends and relations. He ſought alſo for 
his ſon Aratus, who was only ſeven years old, with a 
deſign to diſpatch him. But in the confuſion that 
was in the houſe, when his father was ſlain, the boy 
eſcaped among thoſe that fled, and wandered about 
the city in fear, and deſtitute of help, till he hap- 
pened to enter, unobſerved, the houſe of a woman 
named Solo, who was ſiſter to Abantidas, and had 
been married to Prophantus, the brother of Clinias, 
As ſhe was a perſon of generous ſentiments, and per- 
ſuaded beſides, that it was by the direction of ſome 


deity that the child had taken refuge with her, ſhe _ 


_ Concealed him in one of her apartments till night, 
and then ſent him privately to Argos, 

Aratus having thus eſcaped fo imminent a danger, 

immediately conceived a violentand im placable hatred 


N There was a gravity, but, at the ſame time, great perfecs 
Fon, in the Dorian muſic. | 


for 
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for tyrants; which increaſed as he grew up. He was 
educated by the friends of his fainily at Argos, in 
a liberal manner; and as he was vigorous and robuſt, - 
he tookto gymnaſtic exerciſes, and ſucceeded ſo well, 
as to gain the prize in the five ſeveral forts *, In- 
deed, in his ſtatues there is an athletic lack ; and 
amidſt the ſtrong ſenſe and majeſty expreſſed in his 
countenance, we may diſcover ſomething not incon- 
ſiſtent with the voraciiy and mattock of the wreſt- 
lers T. Hence perhaps it. was that he cultivated his 
powers of eloquence leſs than became a ſtateſman. 
He might indeed be a better ſpeaker than ſome ſup- 
poſe ; and there are thoſe who judge, from his Com- 
mentaries, that he certainly was fo, though they were 
| haſtily written, and attempted nothin g does com- 
mon language, 

Some time after the eſcape of Aratus, Dinias and 
Ariſtotle the logician formed a deſign againſt Aban- 
tidas; and they eatily found an opportunity to kill 
him, when he attended, and ſometimes joined in, 
their diſputations in the publie halls, which they had 
inſenſibly drawn him into for that purpoſe. Paſcas, 
the father of Abantidas, then ſeized the ſupreme 
power; but he was afſaſſinated by Nicocles, wh took 
his place, and was the next tyrant. We are told that 
there was a perfect likeneſs between this Nicocles and 
Periander, the ſon of Cypſelus ; as Orontes the Per- 
ſian reſembled Alcmaeon, the fon of Amphiaraus ; 
and a Lacedaemonian youth the great Hector. Myr- 
tilus informs us, that the young man was crowded to 


death by the e ee who came to ſee him, when 
that reſemblance was Known. 


* The five exeroiles of the 8 (as we have already 


obſerved) were running, reaping, throwing the dart, boxing, and 
_ wreſtling. 


+ They uſed to break up the ground with the mattock, by 
way of exerciſe, to improve their ſtrength. 
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Nicocles reigned four months, during which time 
he did a thouſand 3 injuries to the people; and was 
near loſing the city to the Ætolians, who formed a 
ſcheme to ſurprize it. Aratas was by this time ap- 
proaching to manhood, and great attention was paid 
him on account of his high birth and his ſpirit, in 
which there was nothing little or unenterpriſing and 
yet it was under the correction of a gravity and foli- 
dity of judgment much beyond his years. The 
exiles, therefore, conſidered him as cheir principal re- 
ſource ; and Nicocles was not regardleſs of his mo- 
tions, but by his private agents obſerved the mea- 
ſures he was taking. Not that he expected he would 
embark in ſo bold and dangerous an enterprize as he 
did; but he ſuſpected his applications to the princes 

vrho were the friends of his father. Indeed, Aratus 
began in that channel; but when he found chat An- 

tigonus, notwithſtanding his promiſes, put him off 
from timeto time, and that his hopes from Egypt and 
Ptolemy were too remote, he reſolved to deſtroy the 
tyrant without any foreign aſſiſtance. 

I The firſt perſons to whom he communicated his 
intentions, were Ariſtomachus and Ecdelus. Ariſto- 
machus was an exile from Sicyon ; and Ecdelus an 

Arcadian, baniſhed from Megalopolis. The latter 

was a philoſpher, who in ſpeculation never loſt fight _ 

0 Practice; for he had ſtudied at Athens under Ar- 

ceſilaus the academician *. As theſe readily accepted 
his propoſal, he applied to the other exiles ; a few of 

64 joined him, becauſe they were aſhamed togive 

p ſo pronvſing a bope; but the greateſt part believ- 
21 it was only Aratus's inexperience that made him 
think of ſo bold an attempt, and endeavoured to 
prevent his proceeding. 
When he was conſidering how to ſeize ſome poſt 
in the ter ritories of Sicyon, from whence he might 


*. Arceſilaus was the diſciple of Crantor, and had eſtabliſhe 


the middle academy. 
+ He was not yet twenty years old. 2 


pro- 


F 


proſecute hoſtilities againſt the tyrant, a man of Si- 
cyon arrived at Argos, who had eſcaped out of pri- 
ſon. He was brother to Xenocles, one of the exiles; 
and being introduced by him to Aratus, he informed 
him, that the part of the wall which he had gotten 
over, was almoſt level with the ground on the inſide, 
as it joined upon a high rocky part of the city; and 
that on the outſide it was not fo high but that it might 
be ſcaled. ' Upon this intelligence, Aratus ſent two 
of his ſervants, Sceuthas and Technon, along with 
Kenocles, to reconnoitre the wall; for he was re- 
ſolved, if he could do it ſecretly, to hazard all upon 
one great effort, rather than lengthen out thewar, and 
publicly engage with a tyrant, when he had no re- 
ſources but thofe of a private man. . 
Xenocles and his companions, after they had takenl 
the height of the wall, reported, at their return, that 
it was neither impracticable nor difficult, but that it 
was dangerous to attempt it on account of ſome dogs 
kept by a gardener; who were little indeed, but 
at the ſame time extremely fierce and furious. 
Aratus, however, immediately ſet about the work. It 
was eaſy to provide arms without ſuſpicion; for almoſt 
every body went armed, by reaſon of the frequent 
robberies and the incurſions of one people into the 
territories of another. And as to the ſcaling ladders, 
Euphranor, who was one of the exiles, and a carpen- 
ter by trade, made them publicly ; his bufineſs ſcreen- 
ing him from ſuſpicion. Each of his friends in Ar- 
gos, who had no great number of men that he could 
command, furnithed him with ten; he armed thirty 
of his own ſervants, and hired fome fr fakliers of Xe» 
nophilus, who was chief captain of a band of robbers. 
To the latter it was given out that the deſign of their 
march to Sicyon was to carry off the king's ſtud; and 
ſeveral of them were ſent before by different ways to 
the tower of Polygnotus, with orders to wait for him 
there. Capheſias was likewife ſent, with four others, 
in a travelling dreſs. Theſe were to go in the even- 
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ing to the gardener's, and pretending to be travellers, 
et a lodging there; after which they were to confine 


both him and his dogs; for that part of the wall was 


not acceſſible any other way. The ladders being made. 


to take in pieces, were packed up in corn- cheſts, and 
{ent before in waggons prepared for that purpoſe. 


In the mean time ſome of the tyrant's ſpies arrived 
at Argos; and it was reported that they were ſculk- 


ing about to watch the motions of Aratus. Next 


morning, therefore, Aratus appeared early with his 
friends in the market. place, and talked with them 


for ſome time. He then went to the Gymnaſium, 


and after he had anointed himſelf, took with him 


ſome young men from the wreſtling- ring, who uſed 


to be of his parties of pleaſure, and returned home. 


In a little time his ſervants were ſeen in the market- 


place; ſome carrying chaplets of flowers, ſome buy- 


Ing flambeaux, and ſome in diſcourſe with the wo- 


men who uſed to ſing and play at entertainments. 


Theſe maneeuvres deceived the ſpies. They laughed, 


and ſaid to each other, ** Certainly nothing can be 


more daſtardly than a tyrant; ſince Nicocles, who 


« 15 maſter of ſo ſtrong a city, and armed with {0 


much power, lives in fear of a young man, who 


© waſtes the pittance he has to ſubſiſt on in 8 10 in 
drinking and revelling even in the day time.“ 


Aſter theſe falſe reaſonings they retired. 


- Aratus,: immediately after he had made his Ho, 
ſet out for the tower of Polygnotus, and when he had 


joined the ſoldiers there, proceeded to Nemea, where 


he diſcloſed his real intentions to his whole company. 
Having exhorted them to behave like brave men, 


and promiſed them great rewards, he gave propirzovs 


Apollo tor the word; and then led them forward to- 


wards Sicyon, governing his march according to the 


motion of the moon; ſometimes quickening, and 
fometimes flackening his pace, fo as to have the be- 
nefit of her light by the way, and to come to the 


garden by the wall juſt after ſhe was fet. There Ca- 


pheſias met him, and informed him that the dogs 
Were. 
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were let out before he arrived; but that he had ſecur- 
ed the gardener. Moſt of the company were greatly 
diſpirited at this account, and deſired Aratus to quit 
his enterprize; but he encouraged them, by promiſ- 
ing to deſiſt, if the dogs mould prove very trouble- 
ſome. Then he ordered thoſe who carried the lad- 
ders to march before, under the conduct of Ecdelus 
and Mnaſitheus, and himfelt followed ſoftly. The 
dogs now began torun about and bk ieh | 
Eedelus and his men; nevertheleſs they approached 
the wall, and planted their ladders ſafe. But as the 
| Crete of them were mounting, the officer who was 
to be relieved by the morning guard, paſſed by that 
way at the ſound of a bell, with many torches and 
much noiſe. Upon this, the men laid themſelves 
cloſe to their ladders, and eſcaped the notice of this 
watch without much difficulty; but when the other 
which was to relieve it came up, they were in the ut- 
moſt danger. However, that too paſſed by without 
obſerving them; after which. Mnaſitheus and Ecde- 
lus mounted the wall firſt, and having ſecured the 
way both to the right and left, they {ent Technon 
to Aratus, to deſire him to advanceas faſt as poſſible. 
It was no great diſtance from the garden to the 
wall; and to a tower in which was placed a great 
hunting dog to alarm the guard. But whether he 
Was naturally drowſy, or had wearied himſelf the day 
before, he did not perceive their entrance. But the 
eardener s dogs awaking him by barking below, he 
began to orowl : ; and when Aratus's men paſſed by 
| the tower, he barked out, fo that the whole place re- 
founded with the noite. Then the centinel, who 
kept watch oppoſite to the tower, called aloud to 
the huntſman, and aſked him, „ whom the dog 
4 barked at fo angrily; ; or whether any thing new 
{© had happened?“ The huntſman anſwered from 
the tower, that there was nothing extraordinary; 
© and that the dog was only diſturbed at the torches 
* of the guards and the noiſe of the bell.” This en- 
couraged Aratus's ſoldiers more than any thing; for 


2 they 
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they imagined that the huntſman concealed the truth 


becauſe he had a ſecret underſtanding with their 


leader, and that there were many others in the town 
who would promote the deſign. But when the reſt 
of their companions came to ſcale the wall, the dan- 
oer increaſed. It appeared to be a long aff ur, be- 


cauſe the ladders ſhook and {wing extremely if they 
did not mount them ſoftly, and one by one; and the 
time preſſed, for the cocks began to crow. The 
country people, too, who kept the market, were en- 


pected to arrive every moment. Aratus, therefore, 


haſtened up himſelf when only forty of his company 
were upon the wall ; and when a few more had join- 


ed him from below, he put himſelf at the head of his 


men, and marched immediately to the tyrant's pa- 


Jace, where the main- guard was kept, and where the 
mercenaries paſſed the night under arms. Coming 
ſuddenly upon them, he took them pr ifoners without 


killing one man ; and then ſent to his friends in the 


town to invite them to come and join him. They 
ran to him from all quarters; and day now appear- 


ing, the theatre was filled with a crowd of people wo 


ſtood 1n ſuſpenſe ; for they had only heard a rumour, 


and had no certainty of what was doing, till a herald 


came and proclaimed in theſe words, Aratus, the 

« ſon of Clinias, calls the citizens to liberty.“ 
Then perſuaded that the day they had long ex- 

pected was come, they ruſhed in multitudes to the 


palace of the tyrant, and ſet fire to it. The flame 
was fo ſtrong that it was ſeen as far as Corinth; and 
the Corinthians wondering what might be the caule, 
were upon the point of going to their NINE: 
| Nicocles efcaped out of the city by fome ſubterranea 

_ conduits ; and the ſoldiers having helped the 8 


onians to extinguiſh the fire, plundered his palace. 
Nor did Aratus hinder them from taking this booty; 
but the reſt of the wealth which the ſeveral tyrants 
had amaſſed, he beſtowed upon the citizens. 

There was not ſo much as one man killed or 


wounded in this action, either of Aratus's party, or 


of 
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of the enemy ; fortune ſo conducting the enterprize, 
as not to fully it with the blood of one citizen. Aratus 
recalled eighty perſons who had been baniſhed by Ni- 
cocles; and of thoſe that had been expelled by the 
former tyrants not leſs than five hundred. The 
latter had long been forced to wander from place 
to place, ſome of them full fifty years; conſequently 
moſt of them returned in a deſtitute condition. 
They were now, indeed, reſtored to their ancient 
oſſeſſions; but their going into houſes and lands 
which had found new maſters, laid Aratus under great 
difficulties. Without, he ſaw Antigonus envying the 
liberty which the city had recovered, and laying 
ſchemes to enſlave it again; and within he found no- 
thing but faction and diſorder. He therefore judged 
it beſt, in this critical fituation, to join it to the Ach- 
ean league. As the people of Sicyon were Dorians, 
they had no objection to being called a part of the 
Achæan community, ortotheir form of government *. 
| 85 : "Buy 
* The Dutch republic much reſembles it. The Achaeans, in- 
deed, at firſt had two praetors, whoſe office it was both to pre- 
fide in the diet, and to command the army; but it was ſoon 
thought adviſcable to reduce them to one, There is this dif- 
ference, too, between the Dutch Stadtholder and the Achaean 
praetor, that the latter did not continue two years ſuccefhvely in 
his employment. But in other reſpects there is a ſtriking fimi- 
larity between the ſtates of Holland and thoſe of the Achaean 
league; and it the Achaeans could have become a maritime power 
like the Dutch, their power would probably have been much 
more extenlive and laſting than it was. wp 
All the cities ſubject to the Achaean league were governed by 
the great council, or general aſſembly of the whole nation, which 
was aſſembled twice a year, in the ſpring and autumn. To this 
aſlembly, or diet, each of the confederate cities had a right to 
fend a number of depnties, who were elected in their reſpective 
cities by 2 plurality of voices. In theſe meetings they enacted 
las, di.poſed of the vacant employments, declared war, made 
peace, concluded alliances, and, in ſhort, provided for all the 
principal occaſions of the commonwealth. ; 
Beſide the praetor, they had ten great officers called Demiurgi, 
choſen by the general aſſembly out of the moſt eminent and ex- 
perienced perſons amongſt the ſtates. It was their office to aſſiſt 
the praetor with their advice. He was to propoſe nothing to the 
x ED genes 
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It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that the Achaeans 

at that time were no very great or powerful people. 
Their towns were generally ſmall, their lands neither 
extenſive nor fertile ; ; and they had no harbours on 


their coaſts, the ſea for the moſt part entering the 
land in rocky and impracticable creeks. Yet none 


gavea better proof than this people, that the power of 
Greece is invincible while good order and harmony 
prevail amongſt her members, and ſhe has an able ge- 
neral to lead her armies. In fact, theſe very Achaeans, 


though but inconſiderable in compariſon of the 
Greeks in their flouriſhing times, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, not equalling in Their whole community the 


ſtrength of one reſpectable city in the period we are 


upon; yet by good councils and unanimity, and by 


hearkening to any man of ſupcrior virtue, inſtead of 


envy ing his merit, not only kept themſelves free 
amidſt ſo many powerful ſtates and tyrants, but ſaved 


great part of Greece, or reſcued it from chains. 
As to his character, Aratus had ſomething very po- 
pular in his behaviour; he had a native orcatnels of 


mind, and was more attentive to the public intereſt 


than to his own. He was an implacable enemy to 
tyrants ; but with reſpect to others, he made the good 
of his country the ſole rule of his friendſhip or oppo- 
ſition. So that he ſeems rather to have been a mild 


and moderate enemy than a zealous friend; his re- 


gards and averſions to particular men varying as the 


occaſions of the commonwealth dictated. In thort, 
nations or great communities with one voice Ic- 


echoed the declaration of the aſſemblies and theatres, 


tak Aratus loved none but good men + With re- 


gard 


general aſſembly, but what had been pr FEY approved by 
their body; and in his abſence the whole management of civil 


affairs devolved upon them. 
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The former tranſator has given us a good ſentiment, but 


the original will not bear it.“ Of all thoſe things v hich 


e gte 


* One of the manuſcripts 55 us c u. 
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gard to open wars and pitched battles, he was indeed 
difident and timorous; but in gaining a point by 
ſtratagem, in ſurprizing cities and tyrants, there 
could: not be an abler man. | 

To this cauſe we muſt aſſign it, that after he had 
exerted great courage, and ſucceeded i in enterprizes 
that were looked upon as deſperäte; through too 

much fear and caution he gave up others that were 
more praGicable, and not of leſs importance: for, 
as amongſt animals there are ſome that can ſee very 
clearly in the night, and yet are next to blind in the 
day-time, the dryneſs of the eye, and the ſubtilty of 
its humours not ſuffering them to bear the light; ſo 
there is in men a kind of courage and underſtanding 
which is eaſily diſconcerted in open dangers and en- 
counters, and yet reſumes a happy boldneſs in ſecret 
enterprizes. The reaſon of this inequality in men of 
parts, otherwiſe excellent, is their wanting the advan- 
tages of philoſophy. Virtue is in them the produce 
of 1 nature, unaſſiſted by ſcience, like the fruits of the 
foreſt, which come without the leaſt cultivation F. 
Of this there are many examples to be found. 

After Aratus had engaged himſelf and his city in 
the Achaean league, he ſerved in the cavalry; and the 
generals highly eſteemed him for his ready obedienee. 
For though he had contributed ſo much to the com- 
mon caule by his name and by the forces of Sicyon, 
yet the Achacan commander, Whether of Dima, or 


are Alete Dp excellent, none gave him ſo great delight 
« as concord between nations, aſſociations of cities, and unani- 
é mity in public aſſemblies.” He ſeems to have read a 
without the » that follows. In that caſe, indeed, it would be ca- 


pable of his conſtruction ; but we have no authority for ſuch aan 


omiſſion. We will not ſay, however, that his conjecture 1 Is. wrong, 
or that a has not been changed into a; for it certainly was 
Aratus's principal object to aſſociate cities in one community, 
and promote harmony amongſt the Greeks. 

+ This character of Aratus is perfectly agreeable to what Po- 
lybius has given us in his fourth book. Two great maſters will 
Bey with equal excellence, though their manner r muſt be dif- 

erent. 


L 4 Tritta, 
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Tritta, or ſome more inconſiderable town, found 
him always as tractable as the meaneſt ſoldier. 

| When the king of Egypt made him a preſent of 
twenty-five talents, he received it indeed, but laid 
out the whole upon his fellow-citizens ; relieving the 
neceſſitous with part of it, and ranſoming ſuch as 
were priſoners with the reſt. 
But the exiles whom Aratus had recalled; would 
not be ſatisfied with any thing leis than the reſtitu- 
tion of their eſtates; and gave the preſent poſſeſſors fo 
-much trouble, that the city was in danger of being 
ruined by ſedition. In this extremity he ſaw no re- 
ſource except in the generofity of Ptolemy; and 
therefore determined to take a voyage to Ægypt, and 
apply to him for as much money as would reconcile 
all parties. Accordingly he ſet ſail from Methone, 
2.4 the promontory of Malea, in hopes of taking 
the ſhorteſt paſſage. But a contrary wind ſprang up, 
and the ſeas ran fo high, that the pilot, unable to 
bear up againſt them, changed his courſe, and with 
much clithculry got into Adria *, a town which was 
in the enemy's hands; for Antigonus had a garriſon 
there. To avoid this imminent danger he landed ; 
and, with only one friend named Timanthes, mak- 
ing his way as far as poſſible from the ſca, ſought for 
ſhelter in a place well covered with wood, in which 
he and his companion ſpent a very diſagreeable night. 
Soon after he had left the ſhip, the governor of the 
fort came and enquired for 1 285 but he was deceiv- 
ed by Aratus's ſervants, who were inſtructed to lay 
he had made off in another veſſel to Euboea. How- 
ever, he detained the ſhip and ſervants as lawful 
prize. Aratus ſpent ſome days in this diſtreſsful 
ſituation, where one while he looked out to recon- 
noitre the coaſt, and another while kept himſelf con- 


* Palmerins conjectures that we mould read Audria, which he 
ſuppoſes to be a town in the iſland of Audros. He confirms it 
with this argument, that Aratus is ſaid to have paſſed from 
hence to Euboea, 1 which 1 is oppolite that iſland. 
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cealed; but at laſt, by good fortune a Roman ſhip 
happened to put in near the place of his retreat. The 
ſhip was bound for Syria; and Aratus prevailed upon 
the maſter to land him in Caria. But he had equal 
dangers to combat at ſea in this as in his former 
patlages. And when he was in Caria, he had a voyage 
to take to Agypt, which he found a very long one. 
Upon his arrival, however, he was immediately ad- 
mitted to audience by the king, who had long been 
inclined to ſerve him on account of the paintings 
which he uſed to compliment him with from Greece: 
for Aratus, who had a taſte for theſe things, was al- 
ways collecting for him the pieces of the beſt maſters, 
particulaxly thoſe of Pamphilus and Melanthus * g 
for Sicyon was famed for the cultivation of the arts, 
particularly the art of painting ; and it was believed 
that there only the ancient elegance was preſerved 
without the leaſt corruption. Hence it was that the 
great Apelles, at a time when he was much admired, 
went to Sicyon, and gave the painters a talent, not ſo 
much for any improvement he expected, as for there- 
putation of having been of their ſchool. In conſe- 
quence of which, Aratus, when he reſtored Sicyon to 
liberty, and deſtroyed the portraits of the tyrants, he- _ 
ſitated a long time on coming to that of Ariſtratus z _ 
for it was the united work of the diſciples of Melan- 
thus, who had repreſented him ſtanding in a chariot 
of victory ; and the pencil of Apelles had contribut- 
ed to the performance, as we are informed by Pole- 
mo the geographer, Eo Zo 
The piece was ſo admirable, that Aratus could not 
avoid feeling the art that was diſplayed in it; but his 
hatred of tyrants ſoon over-ruled that feeling, and he 


Two of the moſt celebrated painters of all antiquity, Pam- 
philus had been brought up under Eupompus, and was the maſ. 

ter of Apelles and Melanthus. The capital pieces of Pamphi- 
lus were, a Brotherhood, a Battle, the Victory of the Athenians, and 
Ulyſſes in his veſſel, taking leave of Calypſo. Pliny tells us, that 
the whole wealth of a city could ſcarcely purchaſe one of the 
pieces of Melanthus. ha 
5 ordered 
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ordered it to be defaced. Nealces * the painter, who 
was honoured with his friendſhip, is laid to have im- 
lored him with tears to ſpare that piece: and when 
he found him inflexible, he ſaid, © Aratus, continue 
« your war wich tyrants, but not with every thing 
„that belongs to them. Spare at leaſt the chariot 
ce and the victory, and I ſhall ſoon make Ariſtratus 
cc vaniſh.“ Aratus gave his conſent ; and Nealces 
defaced the figure of Ariſtratus, but did not venture 
to put any thing in its place except a palm-tree. We 
are told, however, that there was {till a dim appeat- 
ance of the feet of Ariſtratus at the bottom of the 
chariot. 4 
This caſte for painting had realy recommended : 
Aratus to Ptolemy ; and his convertation gained ſo 
much farther upon him, that he made him a preſent 
of a hundred and fifty talents for his city; forty of 
which he ſent with him on his return to Peloponne- 
ſus, and he remitted the reſt in the ſeveral portions, 
and at the times that he had fixed. It was a glorious 
thing to apply ſo much money to the uſe of his fellow- 
citizens, at a time when it was common to ſee gene- 
rals and demagogues, for much ſmaller ſums which 
they received of the Kings, to oppreſs, enſlave, and 
betray to them the cities where they were born. But 
it was ſtill more glorious, by this money to reconcile 
the poor to the rich, to ſecure the commonwealth, 
and eſtabliſh harmony amongſt all ranks of people. 
His moderation in the exerciſe of the great power 
he was veſted with, was truly admirable: for, being 
appointed ſole arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, 
he refuſed to act alone, and joined fifteen of the citi- 
zens in the commiſſion; with whole aſſiſtance, after 
much labour and attention, he eſtabliſhed peace and 
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* Nealces was a painter of great reputation. One of his pieces 
was the naval ſight between the Egyptians and the Perſians. As 
the action was upon the Nile, whole colour is like that of the 
ſea, he diſtinguiſhed it by a ſymbol. He drew an aſs drinking 
on the ſhore, and a crocodile in act to ſpring upon him. 

Prix. lib. xxxv. c. ii. 
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friendſhip amongſt the people. Beſide the honours 
which the whole community conterred on him for 
theſe ſervices, the exiles in particular erected his 
ſtatue in braſs, and put upon it this inſcription, 


Far as the pillars which Alcides rear” d, 

Thy councils and thy deeds in arms for Greece 
The tongue of Fame has told. But zoe, Aratus, 
Me wanderers, w/om 1101 haſt reflor'd to Sicyon, 

' Will fing thy juſtice ; place thy pleaſing form, 

As a benionant power, with Gods that aue. 

For thou haſt given that dear equality, 

: Aud all the laws Which favouring heaven might pive. 


Aratus, after ſuch important ſervices, was placed 
above envy amongſt his people. But king Antigo- 
nus, uneaſy at the progreſs he made, was determined 
either to gain him, or to make him obnoxious to 
Ptolemy. He therefore gave him extraordinary 
marks of his regard, though he wanted no ſuch ad- 
vances. Amongſt [{ others this was one: On occaſi- 
on of a facrifice which he offered at Corinth, he ſent 
portions of it to Aratus at Sicyon : and at the feaſt 
which enſued, he ſaid in full affembly, “ I at firſt 
© looked upon this young Sicyor:an only as a man 
« of a liberal and patrionc ſpirit ; but now I find 
that he is allo a good judge of the characters and 
c affairs of princes. At firſt he overlooked us for the 
Le lake of foreign hopes, and the admiration he had 
% conceived from ſtories of the wealth, the ele- 
« phants, fleets, and the ſplendid court of Ægypt; 
but fince he has been upon the ſpot, and ſeen that 
Hall this powp is merely a theatrical thing, he is 
come over entirely to us. I have received him to 
«© my boſom, and am determined to employ him in 
all my affairs. I deſire, therefore, you will all con- 
ider him as a friend.” The envious and malevo- 

lent took occation from this ſpeech to lay heavy 
charges againſt Ararus in their letters to Ptolemy, 
inſomuch that the King ſent one of his agents to tax 
him with his infidelity. Thus, like paſſionate lovers, 
7 the 
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ordered it to be def iced. Nealces * the painter, who 
was honoured with his friendſhip, is laid to have im- 


lored him with tears to {pare that piece: and when 
he found him inflex1ble, he ſaid, “ Aratus, continue 


O 


„that belongs to them. Spare at leaſt the chariot _ 


and the victory, and I ſhall ſoon make Ariſtratus 


c vaniſh.“ Aratus gave his conſent ; and Nealces 


defaced the figure of Ariſtratus, but did not venture 


to put any thing in its place except a palm-tree. We 


are told, however, that there was {till a dim appeat- 
ance of the feet of Ariſtratus at the bottom of the 


- chari lot. 


This taſte for painting had akeady recommended 


Aratus to Ptolemy; and his converſation gained ſo 
much farther upon him, that he made him a preſent 
of a hundred and fifty kalents for his city; forty of 


which he ſent with him on his return to Peloponne- 
fus, and he remitted the reſt in the ſeveral portions, 


and at the times that he had fixed. It was a glorious 


thing to apply ſo much money to the ule of his fellow- 
citizens, at a time when it was common to {ee gene- 
rals and demagogues, for much ſmaller ſums which 


they received of the Kings, to oppreſs, enſlave, and 
betray to them the cities where they were born. But 


it was ſtill more glorious, by this money to reconcile 


the poor to the rich, to ſecure the commonwealth, 


and eſtabliſh harmony amongſt all ranks of people. 
His moderation in the exerciſe of the great power 

he was veſted with, was truly admirable: for, being 

appointed ſole arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, 


he refuſed to act alone, and joined fifteen of the citi- 
zens in the commiſſion; with whoſe aſſiſtance, after 
much labour and attention, he eſtablithed peace and 


* Nealces was a painter of great reputation. One of his pieces 
was the naval ſight between the Egyptians and the Perſians. As 
the action was upon the Nile, whole colour is like that of the 
ſea, he diſtinguiſhed it by a ſymbol. He drew an aſs drinking 
on the ſhore, and a crocodile in act to ſpring upon him. 
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friendſhip amongſt the people. Beſide the honours 
which the whole community conferred on him tor 


theſe ſervices, the exiles in particular erected his 
ſtatue in braſs, and put upon it this inſcription, 


Far as the pillars which Alcides rear” d, 
| Thy councils and thy deeds in arms for Greece 
The tongue of. Fame has told. But we, Aratus, 
Me wanderers, whom thou haſt reflor'd to Sicyon, - 
IWill fing thy juſtice ; place thy pleaſing form, 
As a benignant power, With Gods that ſave. 
For thou haſt given that dear equality, 
And all the laws which favouring heaven might ive. 


Aratus, after ſuch important ſervices, was placed 


above envy amongſt his people. But king Antigo- 


nus, uneaſy at the progreſs he made, was determined 


either to gain him, or to make him obnoxious to 
Ptolemy. He therefore gave him extraordinar: 
marks of his regard, though he wanted no fach ad- 
vances. Among t others this was one: On occaſi- 
on of a ſacrifice which he offered at Corinth, he ſent 


portions of it to Aratus at Sicyon: and at the feaſt 


which enſued, he ſaid in full aſſembly, “ I at firſt 


looked upon this young S1cyor.ian only as a man 


olf a liberal and patriotic ſpirit; but now I find 


« that he is alſo a good judge of the characters and 
affairs of princes. At firſt he overlooked us for the 
* fake of toreign hopes, and the admiration he had 

9 from ſtories of the wealth, the ele- 


but ſince he has been upon the ſpot, and ſeen that 
all this pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is 
come over entirely to us. I have received him to 
my boſom, and am determined to employ him in 


cc 


all my afturs. I defire, therefore, you will all con- 


e fider him as a friend.” The envious and malevo- 


lent took occaſion from this tpcech to lay heavy 
charges againſt Ararus in their letters to Ptolemy, 
inſomuch that the king ſent one of his agents to tax 
him with his infidelity. Thus, like paſſionate lovers, 


the 
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the candidates for the firſt favours of kings diſpute 
them with the utmoſt envy and malignity. 

After Aratus was firſt choſ-n genera al of the Achae- 
an league, he ravaged Locris, which lies on the 
other fide of the gulph of Corinth, and committed 
the ſame ſpoil in the territories of Calydon. It was 
his intention to aſſiſt the Boeotians with ten thou— 
ſand men, but he came too late; they were already 
defeated by the Ætolians in an action near Chaero- 
nea*, in which Aboecritus their general, and a 
| thouſand of their men, were ſlain. 

The year following +, Aratus being elected gene- 

fral again, undertook that celebrated enterprize of re- 
covering the citadel of Corinth, in which he con- 
ſulted not only the benefit of Sicyon and Achaia, 
but of Greece in general; for ſuch would be the ex- 
pulſion of the Macedonian garriſon, which was no- 
thing better than a tyrant's yoke. As Chares, the 
Athen an general, upon a battle which he won of the 
king of Perſia's heutenants, wrote to the people that 

he had gained a victory that was ſiſter to that of Ma- 
rathon; ſo we may juſtly call this exploit of Aratus 
ſiſter to that of Pelopidas the Theban, and Thraty- 
bulus the Athen*an, when they killed the tyrants. 
'There 1s, indeed, this difference, that Aratus's enter- 
prize was not againſt Greeks, but againſt a foreign 
power, which is a difference much to his honour: for 
the iſthmus of Corinth, which ſeparates the two ſeas, 
Joins our continent to that of Peloponneſus; and when 
there is a good garriſon | in the citadel of Corinth, which 
ſtands on a high hill in the middle, at an equal diſtance 
from the two continents, it cuts off the communica- 
tion with thoſe within the iſthmus, fo that there can 
be no patlage for troops, nor any kind of commerce, 


* We mut take care to diſtinguiſh this battle of Chaeronea 
from that great action in which Philip of Macedon beat the 
Thebans and Athenians, and which happened ſixty- ſix years be- 
fore Aratus was born. 

+ Polybius, who wrote from Aratus's Commentaries, tells us 
there were eight years between Aratus's firſt Prattorflup and 
bis ſecond, in which he took Acrocorinth. 
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either by fea or land. In ſhort, he that is poſſefled 
of it, is maſter of all Greece. The younger Philip 
of Macedon, therefore, was not jeſting, but {poke 
a ſerious truth, when he called the city of Corinth 


| the fetters of Greece. Hence, the place was al- 
ways much contended for, e by kings and 


pr inces. 
Antigonus' $ oalfion for it was not leſs than that of 


love in its greateſt madneſs ; and it was the chief ob- 


ject of his cares to find a method of taking it by ſur- 


prize, when the hopes of ſuccceding by open force 


failed, When Alexander, who was maſter of che Cl» 
tadel, died of poiſon that is ſaid to have been given 
him through Antigonus's means, his wife Nicaea, 
into whoſe hands it then fell, ouarded | it with great 


care. But Antigonus, hoping to gain it by means 


of his ſon Demetrius, ſent him to make her an offer 


of his hand. It was a flattering proſpect to a wo- 


man ſomewhat advanced in years, to have ſuch a 


young prince for her huſband. Accordingly An- 
tigonus caught her by this bait. However, ſhe did 
not give up the citadel, but guarded it with the fame 

attention as before. Antigonus pretending to take 
no notice, celebrated the marriage with ſacrifices and 
ſhows, and ſpent whole days in feaſting the people, 
as if his mind had been entirely taken up with mirth 
and pleaſure. One day, when Amoebeus was to ſing 


in the theatre, he conducted Nicaea in perſon on 
her way to the entertainment in a litter ſet out with 
royal ornaments. She was elated with the honour, 


and had not the leaſt thought of what was to enſue. 
But when they came to the point which bore to- 


wards the citadel, he ordered the men that bore the 


litter to proceed to the theatre; and bidding fare- 
well to Amoebeus and the wedding, he walked up 
to the fort, much faſter than could have been ex- 
pected from a man of his years. Finding the gate 
barred, he knocked with his ſtaff, and commanded 
the guard to open It, Surprized at the fight of him, 


they 
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they complied ; and thus he became maſter of the 


place. He was not able to contain his joy on that 
occaſion : he drank and revelled in the open ſtreets, 
and in the market-place, attended with female mu- 


ſicians, and crowned with flowers. When we ſee a 


man of his age, who had experienced ſuch changes 


of fortune, carouſe and indulge his tranſports, em- 
bracing and faluting every one he meets, we muſt 
acknowledge that unexpected joy raiſes greater tu- 


mults in an unbalanced mind, and overſets it ſooner 


than either fear or ſorrow. 


Antigonus having in this manner made himſelf 


maſter of the citadel, garriſoned! it with men in whom 
he placed the oreateſt confidence, and made the phi- 


loſopher Perſaeus governor. Whilſt Alexander was 
living, Aratus had caſt his eye upon it, as an excel- 


lent acquifition for his country; but, che Achaeans 
admitting Alexander into the league, he did not pro- 
fecute his deſign. Afterwards. however, a new 


occaſion preſented itſelf. There were in Corinth 
four brothers, natives of Syria, one of whom, named 


Diocles, ſerved as a ſoldier in the garriſon. The 


other three having ſtolen ſome of the king's money, 
retired to Sicyon, where they applied to one Ægias 
a banker, whom Aratus uſed to employ. Part of this 


gold they immediately diſpoſed of to him, and Er- 


ginus, one of the three, at ſeveral vifits, privately 
changed the reſt. Thus an acquaintance was formed 
between him and Agias, who one day drew him in- 


to diſcourſe about the garriſon. Erginus told him, 


that as he often went up to viſit his brother, he had 
obtcrved on the ſteepeſt tide a ſmall winding path cut 
in the rock, and leading to a part of the wall much 


lower than the reſt. Upon this, Agias faid with an 
air of raillery, Why will you, my go0d friend, pur- 
join the king's treaſures for ſo inconſiderable a 


um, when you might raiſe yourſelves to opulence 
by one hour's ſervice? Do not you know that it 


2 you are taken, you will as certainly be put to = 
| | ( ror 


e. 7: 439 
te for this trifling theft, as if you had betrayed the 
« citadel ?” Erginus laughed at the hint, and pro- 
_ miſed to found his brother Diocles upon the ſubject; 
for he could not, he ſaid, place much confidence in 
the other two. _ WP 
A few days after this he returned, and had an in- 
terview with Aratus, at which it was agreed that he 
ſhould conduct him to a part of the wall that was not 
above fifteen feet high, and that both he and his bro- 
ther Diocles ſhould aſſiſt him in the reſt of the enter- 
prize. Aratus, on his part, promiſed to give them 
\ fixty talents, if he ſucceeded ; and in caſe they failed, 
and yet returned all ſafe to Sicyon, he engaged that 
each of them ſhould have a houſe and one talent. As 
it was neceſſary that the ſixty talents ſhould be depo- 
ſited in the hands of AÆgias, for the ſatisfaction of 
Irginus, and as Aratus neither had ſuch a ſum, nor 
choſe to borrow it, becauſe that might create ſome 
ſuſpicion of his intentions, he took moſt of his plate 
and his wite's jewels, and pledged them with Ægias 
for the money. Such was the greatneſs of his ſoul, 
ſuch his paſſion for high atchievements, that knowing 
that Phocion and Epaminondas were accounted the 
juſteſt and moſt excellent of all the Greeks, for refu- 
ſing great preſents, and not ſacrificing virtue to mo- 
ney, he aſcended a ſtep higher. He privately gave mo- 
ney; he embarked his eſtate in an enterprize, where 
he alone was to expoſe himſelf for the many, who 
were not even apprized of his intentions in their fa- 
vour. Who then can ſufficiently admire his magnani- 
mity? Who is there, even in our days, that is not 
fired with an ambition to imitate the man who pur- 
chaſed ſo much danger at ſo great an expence, who 
Nause the moſt valuable of his goods for the ſake of 
eing introduced by night amongſt enemies, where 
he was to fight for his life, without any other equiva- 
lent than the hope of performing a great action? 
Ihis undertaking, which was dangerous enough in 
tlelt, became more ſo by a miſtake which they com- 
ee mitted 
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mitted in the beginning. Technon, one of Aratus's 
ſervants, of whom we have already ſpoken, was ſent 
before to Diocles, that they might reconnoitre the wall 
together. He had never ſeen Diocles; but he thought 
he ſhould eafily know him by the marks that Erginus 
had given, which were curled hair, a ſwarthy com- 
plexion, and want of beard. He went therefore to 
the place appointed, and {at down before the city at 
a point called Ornis, to wait for Erginus and his bro- 
ther Diocles. In the mean time Dionyſius, their eldeſt 
brother, who knew nothing of the affair, happened to 


come up. He greatly reſembled Diocles ; and Tech- 


non, {truck with his appearance, which anſwered the 
deſcription, aſked him if he had any connection with 
Erginus? He ſaid he was his brother; upon which, 
Technon, thoroughly perſuaded that he was ſpeak- 
ing to Diocles, without aſking him his name, or wait- 
ing for any token, gave him his hand, mentioned 
to him the circumſtance of the appointment with 
Erginus, and aſked him many queſtions about it. 
Dionyſius availed himſelf very artfully of the miſtake, 
agreed to every point, and returning towards the city, 
held bim in diſcourſe without giving him the leaſt 
cauſe of ſuſpicion. They were now near the town, 
and he was on the point of ſeizing Technon, when 
good fortune Erginus met them, and perceiving 
ho much his friend was impoſed upon, and the great 
danger he was in, beckoned to him to make his eſcape. 
Accordingly they both fled, and got ſafe to Aratus, 
However, Aratus did not give up his hopes, but 
immediately ſent Erginus to Dionyſius, to offer him 
money and intreat him to be filent; ; in which he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he brought Dionyſus along with 
him to Aratus. When they had him in their hands, 
they did not think it ſafe to part with him; they 
bound and ſet a guard on him in a ſmall apartment, 
and then prepared for their principal deſign. 
When every thing was ready, Aratus ordered his 
troops to pals the night under a arms; and taking with 
him 
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bim four hundred picked men, few of whom knew 
the buſineſs they were going about, he led them to 
the gates of the city near the temple of Juno. It 
was then about the middle of ſummer, the moon at 
the full, and the night without the leaſt cloud. As 
their arms glittered with the reflection of the moon, 
they were afraid that circumſtance would diſcover 
them to the watch. The foremoſt of them were 
now near the walls, when clouds aroſe from the ſea, 
and covered the city and its environs. The men 
fat down and took off their ſhoes, that they 
might make the leſs noiſe, and mount the ladders 
without danger of ſlipping. But Erginus took with 
him ſeven young men in the habit of travellers, and 
getting unobſerved to the gate, killed the keeper 
and the guard that were with him. At the ſame 
time the ladders were applied to the walls, and Ara- 
tus, with an hundred men, got over with the utmoſt 
expedition, The reſt he commanded to follow in 
the beſt manner they could; and having immediately 
drawn up his ladders, he marched at the head of his 
party through the town towards the citadel, confi- 
dent of ſucceſs, becauſe he was not diſcovered. _ 
Ass they advanced they met four of the watch with 
ag alight, which gave Aratus a full and timely view of 
them, while he and his company could not be ſeen 
by them, becauſe the moon was {till overclouded : 
be therefore retired under ſome ruined walls, and 
lay in ambuſh for them. Three out of the four 
were killed; but the other, after he had received a 
cut upon his head, ran off, crying that the enemy 
was in the city. A little after, the trumpets founded, 
and the whole town was in motion on the alarm. 
The ſtreets were filled with people running up and 
down; and fo many lights were brought out, both in 
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* the lower town and in the citadel, that the whole was 
illuminated, and a confuſed noiſe was heard from 
every quarter. Aratus went on, notwithſtanding, and 
Wn. | 


= attempted the way up the rock. He proceeded 
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in a flow and difficult manner at firſt, becauſe he 


had loſt the path which lay deep beneath the craggy 


parts. of the rock, and led to the wall by a great 


variety of windings and turnings. But at that mo- 
ment, the moon, as it were by miracle, is ſaid to 
have diſperſed the clouds, and thrown a light on the 
moſt obſcure part of the path, which continued till 

he reached the wall at the place he wanted. Then 


the clouds gathered are and ſhe hid her face 


Again. 


In the mean time the three hundred men whom 
Aratus had left by the temple of Juno, had entered 
the city ; which they found all in an alarm, and full 


of lights. As they could not find the way Aratus 
had taken, nor trace him in the leaſt, they ſcreened 


themſelves under the ſhady fide of a high rock, and 
waited there in great perplexity and diſtreſs. By 


this time Aratus was engaged with the enemy on 
the ramparts of the citadel, and they could dil- 
tinguiſh the cries of combatants ; but as the noiſe 
was echoed by the neighbouring mountains, 1t was 


uncertain from whence it firſt came. Whilſt they 


were in doubt what way to turn, Archelaus, who 
commanded the king's forces, took a conſiderable 


corps, and began to aſcend the hill with loud ſhouts, 
and trumpets founding, in order to attack Aratus's 


rear. He paſſed the party of the three hundred 
without perceiving them; but he was no ſooner 
gone by, than they roſe from an ambuſcade, fell 


upon him, and killing the firſt they attacked, fo ter- 
rified the reſt, and even Archelaus himſelf, that they 


turned their backs, and were purſued till they en- 


tirely diſperſed. ; 
When the party was thus victorious, Erginus 


came to them from their- friends above, to inform 
them that Aratus was engaged with the enemy, who 


defended themſelves with great vigour, that the wall 


itſelf was diſputed, and that their general wanted im- 


mediate aſſiſtance, They bade him lead them to the 
55 | place 
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place that moment; and as they aſcended, they diſ- 
covered thetnſolves by their ſhouts, Thaw their 
friends were encouraged ; and the reflection of the 
full moon upon their arms, -made their numbers ap- 
pear greater to their enemies, on account of the 


length of the path. In the echoes of the night, roo, 


the Thouts ſeemed to come from a much larger party. 
At laſt they joined Aratus, and with an united effort 
beat off the enemy, and took poſt upon the wall. 
At break of day the citadel was their own, and the 
firſt rays of the ſun did honour to their victory. At 
the ſame time the reſt of Aratus's forces arrived 
from Sicyon : the Corinthians readily opened their 
gates to them, and aluſted in taking the king's 
ſoldiers priſoners. 
When he thought his victory complete, he went 
down from the citadel to the theatre; an innume- 
rable multitude crowding to ſee him, and to hear the 
ſpeech that he would make to the Corinthians. 
After he had diſpoſed the Achaeans on each fide of 


the avenues to the theatre, he came from behind the 
ſcenes, and made his appearance in his armour. But 
| he was fo much changed by labour and watching, 


that the joy and elevation which his ſucceſs might 
have inſpired, was weighed down by the extreme 
tatigue of his ſpirits. On his appearance, the people 
immediately began to expreſs their high ſenſe of his 


ſervices; upon which, he took his ſpear in his right 


hand, and leaning his body and one knee a little 
avainſt It, remained a long time in that poſture 
flent, to receive their plaudits and acclamations, 
their praiſes of his virtue, 220 ee on his 

good fortune. i 
After their firſt tranſports were over, and he per- 
ceived that he could be heard, he ſummoned the 
ſtrength he had left, and made a ſpeech in the name of 
the Achaeans ſuitable to the great event; perſuaded 
the Corinthians to join the league, and delivered to 
chem the keys of their city, Which they had not 
: . been 
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| ED 

been maſters of ſince the time of Philip. As to the 
generals of Antigonus, he ſet Archelaus, who. was 
his priſoner, free; but he put Theophraſtus to death, 
| becauſe he refuſed to leave Corinth. Perſaeus, on 
the taking of the citadel, made his eſcape to Cen- 
chreae, Some time after, when he was amuſing bim- 
ſelf with diſputations in philoſophy, and ſome perſon 
advanced this poſition, None but the wiſe man is 
fit to be a general.” It is true,” he ſaid, © and 
_ the Gods know it, that this maxim of Zeno's once 

« pleated me more than all the reſt; but I have 
changed my opinion, fince J was better taught. 
by the young Sicyonian.“ This circumſtance con- 
cerning Perſaeus we have from many hiſtorians. 
Aratus immediately ſeized the Heraeum, or temple 
of Juno, and the harbour of Lechaeum, in which he 
took twenty-five of the king's ſhips. He took allo 
five hundred horſes, and four hundred Syrians whom 
he ſold. The Achaeans put a garriſon of four hun: 
dred men in the citade] of Corinth, which was 

ſtrengthened with fifty dogs, and a many men to 
. keep them. \ |F 
The Romans were great admirers of 88 
and called him e laſt of the Greeks; not allowing that 
there was any great man amongſt that people after 
him. But, in my opinion, this exploit of Aratus is 
the laſt which the Greeks have to boaſt of. Indeed, 
whether we conſider the boldneſs of the enterprize, 
or the good fortune which attended it, it equals the 
greateſt upon record. The ſame appears. from its 
immediate conſequences; the Megarenſians revolted 
from Antigonus, and joined Aratus ; the "Froezeni- 
ans and Epidaurians, too, ranged themſelyes on the 
tide of the Achaeans. 

In his firſt expedition beyond the bounds of Pe. 
loponneſus, Aratus over-ran Attica, and paſſing into 
Salamis, ravaged that iſland; fo that the Achacan 
forces thought themſelves eſcaped, as it were, out of 
* n and followed him where ver he pleated. LY 

this 
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this occaſion he ſet the Athenian priſoners free 
without ranſom, by which he ſowed amongſt them 
the firſt ſeeds of defection from the Macedonians. 
He brought Ptolefiy hkewife into the Achaean 
league, by procuring him the direction of the war 
both by ſea and land. Such was his influence over 
the Achaeans, that, as the laws did not allow him to 
be general two years together, they appointed him 


every other year; and in action, as well as counſel, 


he had always in effect the chief command 3 —for 
they ſaw that it was not wealth, or glory, or the 
friendſhip of kings, or the advantage of his own 
country, or any thing elſe, that he preferred to the 
promotion of the Achaean power. He thought that 
cities in their ſingle capacity were weak, and that 
they could not provide for their defence without 
uniting and binding themſelves together for the com- 
mon good. As the members of the body cannot be 


- nouriſhed, or live, but by their connexion with each 


other, and when ſeparated pine and decay, ſo cities 
periſh when they break off from the community to 


which they belonged ; and, on the contrary, gather 
ſtrength and power, by becoming parts of ſome 


great body, and enjoying the fruits of the wiſdom of 
the whole e 2. i 
Obſerving, therefore, that all the braveſt people 
in his neighbourhood lived according to their own 
laws, it gave him pain to ſee the Argives in ſlavery, 
and he took meaſures for deſtroying their tyrant 


* We ſhall here give the reader an account of ſome laws, by 


which the Achaean ſtates were governed. 1. An extraordinary 


aſſembly was not to be ſummoned at the requeſt of foreign am- 
baſſadors, unleſs they firſt notified, in writing, to the Praetor and 
Demiurgi, the ſubject of their embaſſy. 2. No city, ſubject to 
the league, was to ſend any embaſſy to a foreign prince or ſtate, 
without the conſent and approbation of the general diet. 3. No 
member ofthe aſſembly was to accept of preſents from foreign 
princes, under any pretence whatſoever. 4. No prince, ſlate, 
or city, was to be admitted into the league, without the conſent 
of the whole alliance. 5. The general aſſembly was not to fit 
2bove three days, 9 5 e AC ML 
M 3 Ari- 
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Ariſtomachus . Beſides, he was ambitious of reſtor- 
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I Ing Argos to its liberty, as a reward for the educa- : 
1 tion it had afforded him, and to unite it to the 9 
Achaean league. Without much difficulty he found i 


them hardy enough to undertake the commiſſion, at 
the head of whom was Mſchylus, and Charimenes the 
drviner ; but they had no ſwords ; for they were for- 
bidden to keep arms, and the tyrant had laid great 
penalties on ſuch as ſhould be found to have any in 
their poſſeſſion. To ſupply this defect, Aratus pro- 
vided ſeveral daggers for them at Corinth, and hay- 
ing ſewed them up in the pack-faddles of horſes that 
were to carry ſome ordinary wares, they were by that 
"i ſtratagem conveyed to Argos. In the mean time 
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3 Charimenes taking in another of his friends as a 
. partner, Aſchylus and his aſſociates were fo much 
1 provoked, that they caſt him off, and determined to 
= do the buſineſs by themſelves : but Charimenes per- 
bi ceiving their intention, in reſentment of the flight, in- 


Wo formed the tyrant of their purpole, when they were 
| ſet out to put it in execution. Upon which they 
fled with precipitation, and moſt of them eſcaped to 
Corinth, 
It was not long, however, e Ariſtomachus 
/ was diſpatched by one of his own ſervants; but be- 
fore any meaſures could be taken to guard againi! 
tyranny, Arſtippus took the reins, and proved a 
worſe tyrant than the former. Aratus, indeed, 
marched + immediately to Argos with all the 
Achaeans that were able to bear arms, in order to 
ſupport the citizens, whom he doubted not to find 
ready to affert their liberty. But they had been 
long accuſtomed to the yoke, and were willing to be 
Haves; z inſomuch that not one of them j Joey him; 


* This Ariſtomachus muſt not be confounded ar bim who 


was thrown into the ſea at Cenchreae. Between mem reigned. 
Ariſtippus. 


+ Polybius places this attempt r the relief of Auen under 
DE, ſecond Ariſtomachus. Vid. For vB. lib, ii. 
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and he returned with the! inconvenience of bringing 


a charge upon the Achaeans, that they had committed 


acts of hoſtility in time of full peace; for they were 
ſummoned to anſwer for this injuſtice before the 
Mantineans. 

Aratus did not appear at the trial; and Ariſtippus 


being the proſecutor, got a fine of thirty minae laid 
upon the Achaeans. As that tyrant both hated and 


feared Aratus, he mieditated his death; and Antigo- 
nus entered into the ſcheme. They had their emiſ. 
faries in almoſt every quarter, watching their oppor- 
tunity. But the ſureſt guard tor a prince, or. other 
chief, is the ſincere affection of his people; for when 
the commons and the nobility, inſtead of fearing 
their chief magiſtrate, fear for him, he ſees with many 
eyes, and hears with many ears. And here I cannot 
but leave a little the thread of my ſtory, to deſcribe 


that manner of life which Ariſtippus was under a 
neceſſity of leading, if he choſe to keep in his hands 
that deſpotiſm, that ſtate of an arbitrary ſovereign, 


which is commonly ſo much envied, and admired as 
the higheſt pitch of happineſs. „„ | 
This tyrant, who had Antigonus for his ally, a4 
kept fo large a body-guard, and had not left one of 


his enemies alive in the city, would not ſuffer his 


guards to do duty 1 in the palace, but only in the 


veſtibule and porticoes about it. When ſupper was 
over, he ſent away all his ſervants, barred the door 


of the hall himſelf, and with his miſtreſs crept 


| through a trap-door into a ſmall chamber above. 


Upon that door he placed his bed, and flept there as 


a a perſon in his anxious ſtate of mind may be ſuppo! _ 


ed to ſleep. The ladder by which he went up, his 


miſtreſs's mother took away, and ſecured in another 


room tl}morning ; when {he brought it again, and 
called up this wonderful. Prince, who crept like a 
reptile out of his hole. Whereas, Aratus, who acquir- 
ed a laſting command, not by fares of arms, but by 
virtue, and in a way agreeable to the laws; who 

M 4 made 
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made his appearance without fear in a plain veſt and 
cloke, and always ſhewed himſelf an enemy to ty- 
rants, left an illuſtrious poſterity amongſt the Greeks, 
which flouriſhes at this day. But of thoſe who have 
ſeized caſtles, who have maintained guards, who have 
fenced themſelves with arms, and gates, and barrica- 
does, how few can we reckon up that have not, like 
timorous hares, died a violent death; and not one 
of them has left a family, or even a monument to 
preſerve his memory with honour. | 
Aratus made many attempts, both private and 
open, to pull down Ariſtippus, and reſcue Argos out 
of his hands; but he always miſcarried. Once he ap- 
_ plied his ſcaling ladders, and ſcaled the wall with a 
ſmall party, in ſpite of the extreme danger that 
threatened him. He even ſucceeded ſo far as to 
Fill the guards that came to oppoſe him: but when 
day appeared, and the tyrant attacked him on all 
hides, the people of Argos, as if they had not been 
Ighting for their liberty, and they were only preſid- 
at the, Nemean games, fat very impartial ſpecta- 
— of the action, without making the leaſt motion 
to aſſiſt. Aratus defended himſelf with great cou- 
age ; and though he had his thigh run through with 
a ſpear, he maintained his poſt all day againſt ſuch 
ſuperior numbers. Would his ſtrength have per- 
mitted him to continue the combat in the night too, 
he muſt have carried his point; for the tyrant now 
thought of nothing but making his eſcape, and had 
already ſent moſt of his treaſure on board his ſhips. 
However, as no one gave Aratus intelligence of this 
circumſtance, as his water failed, and his wound diſ- 
qualified him for any farther eflorts, he called off his 
men and retired. 

He now deſpaired of ſucceeding by way of fur- 
prize, and therefore openly entered the territories of 
Argos with his army, and committed great devalta- 
tions. He fought a pitched battle with Ariftippus 

NEAT the river Chares ; j and on that occaſion he was 
cen- 
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cenſured for deſerting the action, and letting the vic- 
tory flip out of his hands : for one part of his army 
had clearly the advantage, and was advancing faſt in 
the purſuit ; when he, without being overpowered 
where he acted in perſon, merely out of fear and dif- 


E fdence, retired in great diſorder to his camp. His 


men, on their return from the purſuit, expreſſed their 
indignation: at being prevented from erecting the 
trophy, after they had put the enemy to flight, and 
killed many more men than they had loſt. Aratus, 
| wounded with theſe reproaches, determined to riſque 
a ſecond battle for the trophy. Accordingly, after 
his men had reſted one day, he drew them out 
the next. But finding that the enemy's numbers 
were increaſed, and that their troops were in much 
higher ſpirits than before, he durſt not venture upon 
an action, but retreated, after having obtained a truce 
to carry off the dead. However, by his engaging 
manners, and his abilities in the adminiſtration, he 
obviated the conlequences of this error, and added 
the city of Cleonae to the Achaean league. In 
Cleonae he cauſed the Nemean games to be cele- 
brated; for he thought that city had the beſt and 
moſt ancient claim to them. The people of Argos 
likewiſe exhibited them; and on this occaſion the 
freedom and ſecurity which had been the privilege 
of the champions, were firſt violated. The Achaeans 
conſidered as enemies all that had repaired to the 
games at Argos; and having ſeized them as they paſ- 
ſed through their territories, fold them for ſlaves. 
So violent and implacable was their general's hatred 
of tyrants. NV. e 
Not long after, Aratus had intelligence that Ariſ- 
tippus had a deſign upon Cleonae, but that he was 
afraid of him, becauſe he then reſided at Corinth, 
which was very near Cleonac. In this cafe he af- 
tembled his forces by proclamation, and having or- 
dered them to take proviſions for ſeveral days, 
marched to Cenchreae. By this manœuvre he hoped 


10 


to bring Ariiigies agairiſt Cleonae, as 3 him 
at a diſtance; and it had its effect. The tyrant im- 
mediately ſet out from Argos with his army. Bur 
it was no ſooner dark, chan Aratus returned from 
Cenchrae to Corinth, and having placed guards in al] 
the roads, led on the Ackdcars, who followed hi: 
in ſuch good order, and with ſo much celerity and 
pleaſure, that they not only made their march, but 
entered Cleonae that night, and put themſelves in 
order of battle; nor did Ariſtippus an che leaſt 
knowledge of this movement. 
Next morning at break of day che gates were 
opened, the trumpet ſounded, and Aratus advancing 
at full ſpeed, and with all the alarm of war, fell upon 
the enemy, and ſoon routed them. Then he went 
upon the purſuit, particularly that way which he 
imagined Ariftippas might take; for the country had 
ſeveral outlets. The purſuir was continued as far 
as Mycenae; and the tyrant, as Dinias tells us, wa 
overtaken and killed by a Cretan named Tag eus; 
and of his army there were above fifteen hundred 
flain. Aratus, though he had gained this importanc 
victory without the loſs of one man, could not make 
himſelf maſter of Argos, nor deliver 1 it from ſlavery ; 
for Agis and young Ariſtomachus entered it with the 
king of Macedon's troops, and hield it in ſubjection. 
| This action filenced in a great meaſure the calum- 
ny of the enemy, and put a ſtop to the inſolent fcotts 
of thoſe who, to flatter the tyrants, had not ſcrupled 
to ſay, that whenever the Achacan general prepared 
for battle, his bowels loſt their retentive faculty; that 
when the trumpet ſounded, his eyes grew dim, and 
bis head giddy; and that when he had given the 
word, he uſed to aſk his lieutenants, and other of- 
ficers, what farther need there could be of him, ſince 
the le was caſt, and whether he might nor retire, and 
wait the event of the day at ſome "diſtance. Thet: 


reports had prevailed fo much, that the philoſophers, 
III 
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in their enquiries inethre ſchools whether the palpita- 
tion of the heart and change of colour, on the ap- 
pearance of danger, were arguments of cowardice, or 
only of ſome natural defect, ſome coldneſs in the 
conſtitution, uſed always to quote Aratus as an ex- 
cellent general, who yet was always ſubject to cheſe 


cmotions on occaſion of a battle. 


After he had deſtroyed Ariſtippus, he ſought 
means to depoſe Lyſiades the Megalopolitan, Who 


had aſſumed the ſupreme power in his native city. 


This man had ſomething generous in his nature, and 
was not inſenſible to true honour. He had not, like 
moſt other tyrants, committed this injuſtice out of a 


love of licentious pleaſure, or from a motive of ava- 


rice; but incited, when very young, by a paſſion for 
glory, and unadviſedly believing the falſe and vain 
accounts of the wonderous bappineſs of arbitrary 
power, he had made it his buſineſs to uſurp it. How- 
ever, he ſoon felt it a heavy burthen; and being at 
once deſirous to gain the happineſs which Aratus en- : 
joyed, and to deliver himſelf from the tear of his 


| intriguing ſpirit, he formed the nobleſt reſolution that 
can be conceived, which was firſt to deliver himſelf 


from the hatred, the fears, and the guards that en- 
compaſſed him, and then to beſtow the greateſt bleſ- 
ſing on his country. In conſequence hereof, he ſent 


for Aratus, laid down the authority he had aſſumed, 


and joined the city to the Achaean league. The 
Achaeans, charmed with his noble ſpirit, thought it 
not too great a compliment to elect him general. He 
was no ſooner appointed, than he diſcovy ercd an am- 
bition to raiſe his name above that of Aratus, and 
was by that means led to ſeveral unneceflary attempts, 


particularly to declare war againſt the Lacedae- 


monians. Aratus endeavoured to prevent it; but 
his oppoſition was thought to procced from envy, 
Lyſiades was choſen general a ſecond time, though 
Aratus exerted all his intereſt to get that ap- 

| pointment 
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pointment for another; for, as we have already, ob- 
ſerved, he had the command himſelf only every 
other year. Lyſiades was fortunate enough to gain 
that commiſſion a third time, enjoying it alternately 
with Aratus. But at laſt avowing himlelf his ene. 
my, and often accuſing him to the Achaeans in full 
council, that people caſt him off; for he appeared 
with only an affumed character to contend againſt 
real and ſincere virtue. AÆAſop tells us, “that the 


1 „ cuckoo one day aſked the little birds why they 
bl & avoided her; and they anſwered, it was becauſe 
1 <« they feared ſhe would at laſt prove a hawk.“ — 
if In like manner it happened to Lyſiades. It was ſuſ- 
1 pected that, as he had been once a tyrant, his lay- 
ih ing down his power was not quite a voluntary thing, 
bi and that he would be glad to take the firſt opportu- 
bw nity to feflinnte it. 15 1115 3 


Aratus acquired new glory in the war with the 
 Ftohans. The Achaeans preſſed him to engage 
them on the confines of Megara; and Agis, king of 

the Lacedaemonians, who attended with an army, 
joined his inſtances to theirs; but he would not con- 
ſent. They reproached him with want of ſpirit, with 
cowardice; they tried what the weapons of ridicule 
could do; but he bere all their attacks with patience, 
and would not ſacrifice the real good of the com- 
munity to the fear of ſeeming diſgrace. Upon this 
principle he {uttered the Atolians to paſs mount 
Gerania, and to enter Peloponneſus without the leaſt 
10 reſiſtance. But when he found that in their march 
af they had ſeized Pellene, he was no longer the ſame 
* man. Without the leaſt delay, without waiting 
till all his forces were aſſembled, he advanced with 
thoſe he had at hand againſt the enemy, who were 
much weakened by their late acquiſition; for it had 
occaſioned the utmoſt diſorder and miſrule. They 
had no ſooner entered the city, than the private men 
diſperſed themſelves in the houſes, and began to 
ſcramble and fight for the booty, while the — 
—— . 
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and other officers ſeized the wives and daughters of 
the inhabitants; and each put his helmet on the head 
of his prize, as a mark to whom ſhe belonged, and 
to prevent her coming into the hands of another. 
While they were thus employed, news was brought 
that Aratus was at hand, and ready to fall upon 
them. The conſternation was ſuch as might be ex- 
pected amongſt men in extreme diſorder. Before 


they were all apprized of their danger, thole that 


were about the gates and in the ſuburbs had {kir- 


miſhed a few moments with the Achaeans, and were 


put to flight : and the precipitation with which they 
fled, greatly diſtreſſed thoſe who had aſſembled to 


ſupport them. During this confuſion, one of the 
captives, daughter to Epigethes, a perſon of great 


eminence in Pellene, who was remarkable for her 
beauty and majeſtic mien, was ſeated in the temple 
of Diana, where the officer, whole prize the was, had 


placed her, after having pat his helmet, which was 
adorned with three plumes of feathers, on her head. 
This lady, hearing the noiſe and tumult, ran out 


ſuddenly to fee what was the cauſe. As ſhe ſtood at 
the door of the temple, and looked down upon the 
combatants, with the helmet ſtill upon her head, ſhe 
appeared to the citizens a figure more than human; 
and the enemy took her for a deity : which ſtruck 
the latter with ſuch terror and aſtoniſhment, that they 


were no longer able to ule their arms. 


The Pelleneans tell us that the ſtatue of the god- 
dels ſtands commonly untouched, and that when the 
prieſteſs moves it out of the temple, in order to carry 
it in proceſſion, none dare look it in the face, but, on 
the contrary, they turn away their eyes with great 
care; for it is not only a terrible and dangerous tight 
to mankind, but its look renders trees barren, and 
blaſts the fruits where it paſſes. They add, that 
the prieſteſs carried it out on this occation, and al- 
ways turning the face directly towards the. Aitoiins, 
filled them with horror, and deprived them of their 
ſenſes. 
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ſenſes. But Aratus, in his Commentaries, makes no 
mention of any ſuch circumſtance : he only fays that 
he put the Ætolians to flight, and entering the town 
with the fugitives, diſlodged them by dint of ſword, 


and killed ſeven hundred. This action was one of the 
moſt celebrated in hiftory ; Timanthes the painter 


gave a very lively and excellent repreſentation of it. 

__ However, as many powerful ſtates were combin- 
Ing againſt the Achdeans, Aratus haſtened to make 
peace with the Ætolians, which he not only effected 
with the aſſiſtance of Pantaleon, one of the moi! 
powerful men amongſt them, but likewiſe entered 
into an alliance offentive and defenſive. He had a 
ſtrong deſire to reſtore Athens to itsliberty; and ex- 
poſed himſelf to the ſcvereſt cenſures of the Achae- 


ans by attempting to ſurprize the Piraeus, while there 


was a truce ſubſiſting between them and the Mace- 
donians. Cratus, indeed, in his Commentaries, denies 


the fact, and lays the blame upon Erginus, with whom 


1 took the citadel of Corinth. He ſays, it was the 
peculiar ſcheme of Erginus to attempt that port; 
that, his ladder breaking, he miſcarried, and was 


purſued; and that to "fave himſelf, he often called 


upon Aratus, as if preſent; by which artifice he de- 
ceived the enemy, and eſcaped. But this defence of 


his wants probability to ſupport it. It is not likely 


that Erginus, a private man, a Syrian, would have 
formed a defi ign of ſuch conſequence, without having 
Aratus at the head of ir, to ſupply him with troops, 
and to point out the opportunity for the attack. Nay, 
Aratus proved the ſame againſt himſelf, by making 


not only two or three, but 1 many more attempts upon 


the Piraeus. Like a perſon violently in love, his 
miſcarriages did not prevail upon him to deſiſt; for, 
as his hopes were diſappointed only by the failure 
perhaps of a ſingle circumſtance, and he was always 
within. a little of ſucceeding, he ſtill . 
Funfclf to go on. In one repulſe, as he fled over i! 
fields of Thriafum, he broke his leg; and the cur: 
coul 
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2000 not be effected, without ſeveral inciſions; ſo. 
that, for ſome time after, when he was called ro ac- 
tion, he was carried into the field in a litter. | 
After the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius's 
acceſſion to the throne, Aratus was more intent than 
ever on delivering Athens from the yoke ; and con- 
ceived an utter contempt for the Macedonians. He 
was, however, defeated in a battle near Phylacia, by 
Bithys, the new king's general; and a ſtrong report 
being ſpread on one fide that he was taken priſoner , 
and on another, that he was dead, Diogenes, who 
commanded in the Piraeus, wrote a letter to Co- 
rinth, inſiſting, © that the Achaeans ſhould eva- 
« cuate the place, ſince Aratus was no more.” Ara- 
tus happened to be at Corinth when the letter arriv- 
ed; and the meſſengers finding that their buſineſs 
occaſioned much laughter and ſatirical diſcourſe, re- 
tired in great confuſion. The king of Macedon 
himſelf, too, ſent a ſhip with orders, “ that Aratus 
* ſhould be brought to him in chains.“ 
The Athenians exceeding themſelves in flattery to 
the Macedonians, wore chaplets of flowers, upon the 
firit report of Aratus's death. Incenſed at this treat- 
ment, he immediately marched out againſt them, 
and proceeded as far as the Academy. Bur they 1 im- 
plored him to ſpare them; and he returned without 
doing them the leaſt injury. This made the Arhe- 
nians ſenſible of his virtue; and, as upon the death 
of Demetrius they were determined to make an at- 
tempt for liberty, they called him in to their afiiir- 
ance. Though he was not general of the Achaeans 
that year, and was ſo much indilpoſed beſides, by 
a, ſickneſs, as to be forced to keep his bed, yer he 
cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter, to render 
them his beſt ſervices. Accordingly he prevailed _ 
upon Diogenes, who commanded the garriſon, to 
give up the Piraeus, Munychia, Salamis, and Su- 
mum, to the Athenians, for the conſideration of a 
hundred and fifty talents, | twenty of which Aratus 
himteit 
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himſelf furniſhied. Upon chis, the” Kgldetue tha 
— Hermionians joined the Acliacans; 3 and £ great part 
of Arcadia paid contributions to the fat. 1 The 
Macedonians now found employment 'enough for 
their arms nearer home, and the Nekaeatis number. 
ing the Ætolians amonglt their allies, found A great 
addition to their power. 

Aratus {till proceeded upon his old principles; and 
in his. uneaſineſs to ſee tyranny eſtabliſhed in a Elty 
ſo near him as that of Argos, ſent his agents to Ari- 
ſtomachus, to repreſent © < how advantageous a thing 

it would be for him to reſtore that city to liberty, 
e and join it to the Achaean league; how noble to 
&« follow the example of Lyſiades, and command 
« ſo great a people with reputation and honour, as IS 
ce the general of their choice, rather than one city 
ce as a tyrant expoled to perpetual danger and hat- . 
c red,” Ariftomachus liſtened to their ſuggeſtions, 
and deſired Aratus to ſend him fifty talents to pay off 
his troops. The money was granted-agreeably to 
his requeſt ; but Lyſiades, whole commiſſion as ge- . 
neral was not expired, and who.was ambitious to have Y 
this negotiation paſs with the Achaeans for his work, Z 
took an opportunity, while the money was providing, 
to accuſe Aratus to Ariſtomachus, as a perfon that 
had an implacable averhon to tyrants, and to adviſe 
him rather to put the buſineſs into his hands. Ariſto- 
machus believed theſe ſuggeſtions; and Lyſiades had 
the honour of introducing him to the league. But 
on this occaſion eſpecially, the Achacan council 
ſhewed their affection and fidelity. to Aratus : for, 
upon his ſpeaking againſt Ariſtomachus, they re- 
jected him with marks of reſentment. Afterwards, 
when Aratus was prevailed upon to manage the ai- 
tear chey readily accepted che propoſal, and paſſed a 
— 3 by which the Argives and. Phlianans were 
4 admitted into the league. * Theyear following, too, 
Ariſtomachus was appointed general. 6.4 a eee 
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Ariſtomachus finding himſelf eſteemed by the 
EZ Achacans, was deſirous of carrying his arms into La- 
EF conia; for which purpoſe he ſent for Aratus fro 
Athens. Aratus made anſwer, that he utterly diſ- 
approved the expedition, not chuſing that the 
Achaeans ſhould engage with Cleomenes *, whoſe 
E” ſpirit and power kept growing in proportion to the 
= dangers he had to encounter. Ariſtomachus, how- 
ever, was bent upon the enterprize, and Aratus, 
yielding to his ſolicitations, returned to aſſiſt him 
in the war. Cleomenes offered him battle at Pallan- 
tium; but Aratus prevented him from accepting the 
challenge. Hereupon, Lyſiades accuſed Aratus to 
the Acheans, and the year following declared him- 
ſelf his competitor for the command; but Aratus 
had the majority of votes, and was, for the twelfth 
time, declared general. He ye 85 F 

Ik̃.his year he was defeated by Cleomenes at Mount 
Luycaeum: and, in his flight, being forced to wander 
about in the night, he was ſuppoſed to be killed. 
This was the ſecond time that a report of his death 
t fpread over Greece. He ſaved himſelf, however; 
and having collected the ſcattered remains of his 
forces, was not ſatisfied with retiring unmoleſted: b 
bon the contrary, he availeti-trimſelf in the beſt man- 

ner of his opportunity; and when none expected, or 
even thought of ſuch a manceuvre, fell ſuddenly 

upon the Mantineans, who were allies to Cleome- «<, 

nes, took their city, ſecured it with a garriſon, and 

declared all the ſtrangers he found there, free of the 

city. In ſhort, he acquired that for the Achaeans 

when beaten, which they could not eaſily have gain- 


ed when victorious, 


Some authors write, that Cleomenes, at the inſtigation of 
the Atolians, had built a fortreſs in the territory of the Megalo- 

politans, called Athengeum ; which the Achaeans conſidered as 
an open rupture; and therefore declared, in a general aſſem- 

bly, that the Lacedaemonians ſhould be conſidered as enemies. 


Ver. VI. — —. 
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The Lacedaemonians! again entering the territorics 
ot Megalopolis, he marched to relieve that city. 
Cleomenes: endeavoured to bring im to an engage 
ment; but he declined it, though the Megalopoli. 
tans preſſed him much to leave the matter to the de. 
ciſion of the ſword : for, beſides that he was never 
very fit for diſputes in the open field, he was now in- 
ferior in numbers; and at a time of life when his 
ſpirits began to fail, and his ambition was ſubdued, 
8 10 would have had to do with a young man of the 

moſt adventurous courage. He thought too, that, 
it Cleomenes, by his boldneis, ſought to acquire 
glory, it became him, by his caurion, to, Keep that 

which he had. 
One day the light infantry kkirmiſhed with the 
Spartans ; and having driven them to their camp, 
entered it with them, and began to plunder. Aratus 
even then would not lead on the main body, but 
kept his men on the other fide of a defile hes Jay 
between, and would not ſuffer them to paſs. Lyiia- 
. des, incenſed at this order, and reproaching him with 
cowardice, called upon the cayalry to ſupport the 
party which was in purſuit of the enemy, and not to 
betray the victory, nor to defert a man who was go- 
ing to hazard all for his country. Many of the bet 
men in the army followed him to the charge; which 
was ſo yigorous, that he put the right wing of the 
| Lacedaemonians to flight. Bur, in the ardour of his 
courage, and his ambition for bonour, he went in- 
confiderately upon the purſuit, till he fell into an in- 
tricate way, obſtructed with trees, and interſected 
with large ditches. Cleomenes attacked him in this 
ground, and ſlew him, after he had maintained the 
moſt glorious of all combats, the combat for bis 
people, almoſt at their own doors. The reſt of the 
cavalry fled, and turning back upon the main body, 
put the infantry i in diſorder, ſo that the route became 
reels, a ry ene: een 
| "Thi 
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This loſs was principally aſcribed to Aratus; for 
he was thought to have abandoned Lyſiades to his 
fate. The Achaeans, therefore, retired in great 


anger, and obliged him to follow them to Ægium. 


There it was decreed in full council, that he ſhould 
be ſupplied with no more money, nor have any mer- 
cenaries maintained ; and that if he would go to war, - 
he muſt find reſources for it himſelf. Thus 1gno- 
miniouſly treated, he was inclined to give up the ſeal, 
and reſign his command immediately; but, upon 


more mature conſideration, he thought 1t better-to 


bear the affront with patience. Soon after this, he 
led the Achaeans to Orchomenus, where he gave 
battle to Megiſtonus, father-1n-law to Cleomenes, 
killed three hundred of his men, and took him 
| riſoner. ms OD $0 ; IE 1 d 
It had been cuſtomary with him to take the com- 


mand every other year; but when his turn came, 


and he was called upon to reſume it, he abſolutely 


refuſed, and Timoxenus was appointed general. 
The reaſon commonly given for his rejecting that 


commiſſion, was his reſentment againſt the people 


for the late diſhonour they had done him; but the 


real cauſe was the bad poſture of the Achacan affairs. 


Cleomenes no longer advanced by inſenſible ſteps: 


he had no meaſures now to keep with the magiſtrates 


_ at home, nor any thing to fear from their oppo- 


ſition; for he had put the Ephori to death, diſ- 
tributed. the lands in equal portions, and admitted 


many ſtrangers citizens of Sparta. After he had 
made himſelf abſolute maſter by theſe means at 


home, he marched into Achia, and inſiſted on being 
appointed general of the league. Aratus, therefore, 
is highly blamed, when affairs were in ſuch a tem- 
peſtuous ſtate, for giving up the helm to another 


Pilot; whereas he ought rather to have taken it by 
force to fave the community from ſinking. Or, if he 
thought the Achaean power beyond the poſſibility of 


being retrieved, he ſhould have yielded to Cleomenes, 
— | and 
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and not have brought Peloponneſus into a ſtate of 
barbariſm again with Macedonian garriſons, nor 
filled the citadel of Corinth with. Illyrian and Gauliſh 
arms: for this was making thoſe men to whom be 
had ſhewn himſelf ſuperior, both in his military and 
political capacity, and whom he vilified ſo much in 
His Commentaries, maſters of his cities, under the 
ſofter, but falſe name of allies. It may be faid, per- 
haps, that Cleomenes wanted juſtice, and was tyran- 
nically inclined; let us grant it for a moment: yet 
he was a deſcendant of the Heraclidæ, and his coun- 
try was Sparta; the meaneſt citizen of which ſhould 


have been preferred as general of the league to the 


firſt of the Macedonians, at leaſt by thoſe. who ſet 
any value on the dignity of Greece. Beſides, Cleo- 
menes aſked for the command“ amongſt the 
Acheans, only to make their cities happy in his 
ſervices, in return for the honour of the title; whereas 


Antigonus, though declared commander in chief both” 


by ſea and land, would not accept the commiſſion, 


till he was paid with the citadel of Corinth; in i 


which he perfectly reſembled Æſop's ꝶ hunter; for 
he would not ride the Achaeans, though they offer- 


ed their backs, and though by embaſſies and decrees 


they courted him to do it, till he had firſt bridled 
them by his garriſon, and by the hoſtages Which 
han boy were obliged to deliver to him. 

It is true, Aratus labours to juſtify himſelf by the 


neceſſity of affairs. But Polybius aſſures us, that, 


long before that neceſſity ern he had been afraid 
: ot the _ 5 7 of Cleomenes, and had not t only 


$4} EET EF: 


8 Perhaps, Ales was: appredeaſive tet Cleomenes would 
if EF ne to make himſelf abſolute amongſt the Achaeans, as 
he was already in Lacedaemon. There was a poſſibility, how- 
ever, of his behaving with honour as | oper 1 the Achaeans ; 
x whereas, from Antigonus nothing could be expected but chains. 


+ Horace gives us this fable of Æſop's; but, 5 5 Mop, the 


poet Steſichorus is ſaid to have applied it to the Himerians, when 
Wer. were going to raiſe a guard for Thalaris. | 
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treated with Antigonus in private, but drawn in the 


Megalopolitans to propoſe it to the general aſſembly 


of the Achaeans, that Antigonus ſhould be invited 


to cheir aſſiſtance: for, whenever Cleomenes re- 
newed his depredat ions, the Megalopolitans were the 
&rſt tllat ſuffered by them. [ Phylarchus gives the 
fame account; but we ſhould not have afforded him 
much credit, 1f he had not been ſupported by- the 


teſtimony of Polybius: for, ſuch is his fondneſs for 
Cleomenes, that he cannot ſpeak of him but in an 
enthuſiaſtic manner; and, as if he was pleading a 
cauſe, rather than writing a hiſtory, he perpetually 
diſparages the one, and vindicates the other, + 
The Achaeans having loſt Mantinea, which Cleo- 
menes now took a ſecond time, and being moreover 
defeated in a great battle at Hecatomboeum, were 
ſtruck with ſuch terror, that they immediately invit- 
ed Cleomenes to Argos, with a promiſe of making 
him general. But Aratus no ſooner perceived that 
he was on his march, and had brought his army as 
far as Lerma, than his fears prevailed; and he ſent am- 
baſſadors tb deſire him to come to the Achaeans as 
friends and allies, with three hundred men only. 
They were to add, that if he had any diſtruſt of the 
Achaeans, they would give him hoſtages. Cleo- 
menes told them, they did but inſult and mock him 


with ſuch a meſſage; and, returning immediately, 


wrote a letter to the Achaean council, full of com» 
plaints and invectives againſt Aratus. Aratus wrote 
another againſt Cleomenes in the ſame ſtile; and 
they proceeded. to ſuch groſs abuſe, as not to ſpare 


even the characters of their wives and families. 


Upon this, Cleomenes {ent a herald to declare war 
againſt the Achaeans ; and in the mean time the city 


of Sicyon was gear being betrayed to him. Diſap- 


| 8 2 4 
* of his expectation there, he turned againſt 


ellene, diſlodged the Achaean garriſon, and ſecur- 


ed the town for himſelf. A little after this he took 


Pheneum and, Penteleum; and it was not long be- 
5 N 3 fore 
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fore the people of Argos adopted his intereſt, and 
the Phliaſians received his garriſon; ſo that ſcarce] 
any thing remained firm to the Achacans of the do- 
minions they had acquired; Aratus faw nothing but 
confuſion about him; all Peloponneſus was in a 
fottering condition : and the cities everywhere ex- 


cited, by innovators, to revolt. Indeed, none were 
quiet or fatisfied with their preſent circumſtances, 


Even amongſt the Sicyonians and Corinthians, many 
were found to have a correſpondence with Cleome- 
nes, having been long diſaffected to the adminiſtra- 
tion and the public utility, becauſe they wanted to 
get the power into their own hands. Aratus was in- 


veſted with full authority to puniſh the delinquents. 
The corrupt members of Sicyon he cut off ; but, by 


feeking for ſuch in Corinth, in order to put them to 
death, he exaſperated the people, already fick of the 


fame diſtemper, and weary of the Achaean govern- 
ment *. On this occaſion they aſſembled in the 
temple of Apollo, and ſent for Aratus ; being deter- 


mined either to kill him, or take him priſoner, be- 
fore they proceeded to an open revolt. He came 
leading his horſe, as if he had not the leaſt miſtruſt 
or ſuſpicion. When they ſaw him at the gate, a 
number of them roſe up, and loaded him with re- 
proaches. But he, with a compoſed countenance and 


mild addreſs, bade them fit down again, and not, by 
ſtanding in the way, and making duch a diſorderly 


noiſe, prevent other citizens who were at the door 
from entering. At the ſame time that he ſaid this, 
he drew back, ſtep by ſtep, as if he was ſeeking ſome- 


body to take his os Thus he got out of the 
crowd, and continued to talk, without the leaſt ap- 


pearance of confuſion, to ſuch of the Corinthians as 
he met, and deſired them to go to the b till 
de inſenſibly Fpproached- the citadel, He then 


What wonder, when they ſaw Aratus aofaithful 1 to his ft 


P and going to bring them again ander the Macedo- 
nian Joke e! 


mou nted 


= 


ARATUS, a 


mounted his horſe, and, without ſtopping any longer 
at che fort than to give his orders to Cleopater the 
governor, to keep a ſtrict guard upon it, he rode off 


to Sicyon, followed by no more than thirty ſoldiers * 
for the reſt had left him and diſperſed. 


The Corinthians, ſoon apprized of his flight, went 
in purſuit of him; but failing in their deſign, they 
ſent for Cleomenes, and put the city into his hands. 
He did not, however, think this advantage equal to 


his loſs in their ſuffering Aratus to eſcape. As ſoon as 


the inhabitants of that diſtrict on the coaſt, called 
Acte, had ſurrendered their towns, he Mut up the 
citadel with a wall of circumvallation, and a wr 


 {adoed entrenchment*®, 


In the mean time many of the Athacans 3 to 
Aratus at Sicyon, and a general aſſembly was held, 
in which he was choſen commander in chick with an 
unlimited commiſtion. He now firſt took a guard; 


and it was compoſed of his fellow. citizens. He had 
conducted the Achaean adminiſtration three-and- 
thirty years; he had been the firſt man im Greece, 
both in power and reputation; but he now found 


himſelf abandoned, indigent, perſecuted, without any 
thing but one plank to truſt to in the ſtorm that had 
ſhipwrecked his country: for the Miolians refuſed 


him the aſſiſtance which he requeſted; and the city of 


Athens, though well inclined to ferve him, was Pas- 


vented by Euclides and Micion. 


Aratus had a houſe and valuable effects at n. 
Cleomenes would not touch any thing that belonged 


to him; but ſent for his friends and agents, and 
charged them to take the utmoſt care of his affairs, 
as remembering that they muſt give an account to 


Aratus. To Aratus himſelf he privately ſent Tri- 


pylis, and afterwards his father-in-law, Megiſtonus, 


with great offers, and among the reſt a penſion of 
twelve talents, which was double the yearly allowance 


he had from Ptolemy. For this, he deſired to be 


* aunt? Ka ref. 


* 5 appointed 
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appointed general of the Achaeans,:and to be;j joined 


with him in the care of the citadel of Coridch, 
Aratus anſwered, [That he did not now govern: af- 


« fairs, but they governed him.” As there appeared 


an inſincerity in this anſwer, Cleomenes entered the 
territories of Sicyon, and committed great devaſta- 
tions. He likewiſe blocked up the city for three 


months together; all which time Antti was debating 
with himſelf whether he ſhould ſurrender the citadel 
to Antigonus; for he would not fend him luccours 
om any other condition. | 

Before he could take his U the Aeli ans 
met in council at Egium, and called him to attend it. 


As the town was inveſted by Cleomenes, it was dan- 
gerous to paſs. The citizens intreated him not to 
go; and declared they would not ſuffer him to expoſe 


himſelf to an enemy who was watching for his prey. 


The matrons and their children, too, hung upon him, 
and wept for him as for a common parent and pro- 
tector. He conſoled them, however, as well as he 
could, and rode down to the ſea, taking with him 
ten of his friends, and his fon, who was now approach- 
ing to manhood. Finding ſome veſſels at anchor, he 


went on board, and arrived ſafe at Agivm. There he 
held an aſſembly; in which it was 88804 that An- 


tigonus ſhould be called in, and the citadel ſurren- 
dered to him.  Aratus ſent his own ſon amongſt other 
hoſtages ; which the Corinthians ſo much reſented, 


that they plundered his goods, and made a Pgefant of 
his houſe to Cleomenes. 


As Antigonus was now W wich his 
army, which conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, all 
Macedonians, and of fourteen hundred horſe, Aratus 
went with the Achacan * magiſtrates by ſea, and, 
without being diſcovered by the enemy, met him at 


Pegae; though he placed no great confidence in 


Antigonus, and diſtruſted the Macedonians; for he 


The magiſtrates called Demiougi. See an account of them 
D delete ep +} | 


knew 
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knew that his greatneſs had been owing to the miſ- 
chiefs he had done them, and that he had firit riſen 
to the direction of affairs in conſequence of his hatred 
to old Antigonus. But ſeeing an indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity before him, ſuch an occaſion as thoſe who 
ſeemed to command are forced to obey, he faced the 
When Antigonus was told that Aratus 
was come in perſon, he gave the reſt a common wel- 
come, but received him in the moſt honcurable 
manner; and finding him upon trial to be a man of 
probity and prudence, took him into his moſt intimate 
friendſhip; for Aratus was not only ſerviceable to 
the king in great affairs, but in the hours of leiſure 
his moſt agreeable companion. Antigonus, there- N 
fore, though young, perceiving in him ſucha temper,  . | 
and ſuch other qualities as fitted him for a prince's > 
friendſhip, preferred him not only to the reſt of the 
Achaeans, but even to the Macedonians that were 
about him, and continued to employ him in every 
affair of conſequence : thus the thing which the gods 
announced by the entrails of one of the victims was 
accompliſhed. : for it is ſaid, that when Aratus was 
ſacrificing not long before, there appeared in the liver 
two gall-bladders encloſed in the fame caul ; upon 
which the diviner declared, that two enemies, wha 
appeared the moſt irreconcileable, would ſoon be 
united in the ſtricteſt friendſhip. Aratus then took 
little notice of the ſaying, for he never put much 
faith in victims, nor indeed in predictions from any 
thing elſe, but uſed to depend upon his reaſon. Some 
time after, however, when the war went on ſucceſl- 
fully, Antigonus made an entertainment at Corinth, 
at which, though there was a numerous company, 
he placed Aratus next above him. They had not | 
fat long, before Antigonus called for a cloke. At the, | 
lame time he aſked Aratus, Whether he did not | 
think it very cold? And he anſwered, © It was | 
©. Extremely cold.” The king then deſired him to | 
fit nearer, and the ſervants who brought the cloke, | 
1 6 | —_—— | 
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put it over the ſhoulders of both. This putting 
Aratus in mind of the victim, he informed the king 
both of the ſign and the prediction. But this hap- 
zened long after the time that we are upon. N 
While chey were at Pegae, they took oaths: of 
mutual fidelity, and then IT?! againſt the enemy, 
There: were ſeveral actions under dhe walls of Co- 
177 rinth, in which Cleomenes had fortified himfelf 
1 | ſtrongly; and the Corinthians defended the place with 


Wi.) great vigour. 

1 I In the mean time, Ariſtotle, a citizen of Argos, 

1000 and friend of Aratus, ſent an agent to him privately, 

. With an offer of bringing that city to declare for him, 

1 if he would go thither in perſon with fome troops, 

17 Aratus having acquainted Antigonus with the 

1 ſcheme, embarked fifteen hundred men, and failed 

1 | immediately with them from the iſthmus to Epidau- We 
ol rus. But the pgople of Argos, without waiting for 
«vi his arrival, had attacked the troops of Cleomenes, 5 
1 and ſhut them up in the citadel. Cleomenes having 3 
9 notice of this, and fearing that the enemy, if they 1 
jet were in poſſeſſion of Argos, might cut off his retreat 
Wl, to Lacedaemon, left his poſt before the citadel} of 
. Corinth that ſame night, and marched to the ſuccour 7 
| of his men. He reached it before Aratus, and - 
Wil gained ſome advantage over the enemy; but Aratus Wi 
ll arriving ſoon after, and the king appearing with his 
5 army, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 2 
|. Upon this, all the cities joined the Achaeans again: 
4 Antigonus made himſelf maſter of the citadel of Co- 5 
I: rinth; and the Argives having g appointed Aratus their 5 
. general, he perſuaded them to give Antigonus WH 
. the eſtates of the late tyrants and all the traitors. Wt 


Fat people put ee to the torture* at 
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Plutarch ſeems here to have followed Phylarchus; Polybin: . 
tells us that Ariſtomachus deſerved greater puniſhments than be 

jutfered, not only for his extreme cruelty when tyrant of Argos, 
but alſo for his abandoning the Achacans in their diſtreſs, and 
declar ung for their enemies. 
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cCenchræ, and afterwards drowned him in the ſea. 
Aratus was much cenſured on this occaſion, for per- 
mitting a man 10 ſuffer unjuſtly, who was not of a bad 
EZ character, with whom he formerly had connections, 
and who, at his perſuaſion, had abdicated the ſupreme 
power, and brought Argos to unite itſelf to the 
Achaean league. There were other charges againſt 
Aratus, namely, that, at his inſtigation, the Achaeans 
B had given the city of Corinth to Antigonus, as if it 
EZ had been no more than an ordinary village; that 
they had ſuffered him to pillage Orchomenus, and 
place in it a Macedonian garriſon ; that they had 
made a decree that their community ſhould not ſend. 
a letter or an embaſly to any other king, without the 
cConſent of Antigonus; that they were forced to main- 
tain and pay the Macedonians; and that they had 
ſacrifices, libations, and games, in honour of Anti— 
gonus; the fellow- citizens of Aratus ſetting the ex- 
ample, and receiving Antigonus into their city, on 
which occaſion Aratus entertained him in his houle. 
For all theſe things they blamed Aratus, not conſi- 
dering that when he had once put the reins in the 
hands of that prince, he was neceflarily carried along 
with the tide of regal power; no longer maſter of 
any thing but his tongue, and it was dangerous to 
ute that with freedom; for he was viſibly concerned 
at many circumſtances of the king's conduct, parti- . 
Ccularly with reſpect to the ſtatues. Antigonus erected” 
anew thoſe of the tyrants which Aratus had pulled 
down, and demoliſhed thoſe he had ſet up in memory 
of the brave men that ſurprized the citadel of Co- 
rinth. That of Aratus only was ſpared, notwith- 
* ſtanding his 1nterceſſion for the reſt, In the affair 
of Mantinea*, too, the behaviour of the Achaeans 
en eo tee „ 
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*The Mantineans had applied tothe Achaeans for a garrifan 
do defend them againſt the Lacedaemonians. In compliance 
with their requeſt, the Achaeans fent them three hundred of 
5 Geir own citizens, and two hundred mercenaries:”> But the Man- 
= ** 1 8 | a | tincans 
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was not ſuitable to the Grecian humanity :: for bar. 
ing conquered it by means of Antigonus, they put 
the principal of the inhabitants to the ſword; ſome 
of the reſt they ſold, or ſent in fetters to Macedonia; 
and they made flaves of the women and children. 
14 Of che money thus raiſed, they divided a third pan 
"= amongſt themſelves, and gave the reſt to the Mace. 
. domans. But this had its excuſe in the law of re. 
priſals: for, however ſhocking it may appear for 
men to ſacrifice to their anger thoſe of their own na- 
tion and kindred, yet in neceſſity, as Simonides ſays, 
it ſeems rather a proper alleviation, than a hardſhip, 
to give relief to a mind inflamed and aching with re- 
ſentment. But as to what Aratus did afterwards with 
reſpect to Mantinea, it is impoſſible to juſtify him 
upon a plea either of propriety or neceſſity. For 
 Antigonus having made a preſent of that city to 
the Argives, they reſolved to repeople it, and ap- 
pointed Aratus to ſee it done; in virtue of which 
commiſſion, as well as that of general, he decreed 
that it ſhould no more be called Mantinea, but An- 
tigonea; which name it ſtill bears. Thus, by his 
means Mantinea, the amiable Mantinea, as Homer 
cCalls it, was no more; and in the place of it we have 
a city which took its name from the man who ruined 
10 | | its inhabitants. 9x2 7 e to 3436-1. fv 
= Some time after this, Cleomenes being overthrown Me 
108 in a great battle near Sellaſia , quitted OW . 5 
Ane ee e ß 
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tineans ſoon after changing their minds, in the moſt perfidious 
manner maſſacred that garriſon, They deſerved, therefore, all 
that they are here ſaid to have ſuffered ; but Polybius makes no 
mention of the principal inhabitants being put to death; he only 
ſays, their goods were plundered, and forne of the people fold 


for ſlaves, JFF 
Cleomenes had intrenched himſelf fo ſtrongly near Sellaſia, 


C 


in a narrow pats between the mountains Eva and Olympus, that 
Antigonus did not think proper to attack him there. It is not 
eaſy 40 comprehend what could induce Cleomenes to come out 
of theſe entrenchments, and riſque a pitched battle. His troops 
were not ſo numerous as the enemy's by one · third; — he hs 


, * * F p _ 2 5 7 ” * bo - 4 — * » ” 
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died For Egypt. As for Antigonus, after the 
Ekindeſt and moſt honourable behaviour to Aratus, he 
returned to Macedonia. In his ſickneſs there, which 
E happened ſoon after his arrival, he ſent Philip, then 
very young, but already declared his ſucceſſor, into 
pPeloponneſus; having firſt inſtructed him above all 
> things to give attention to Aratus, and through him 
to treat with the cities, and make himſelf known to 
the Achaeans. Aratus received him with great ho- 
nour, and managed him fo well. that he returned to 
Macedonia full of fentiments of reſpect for his friend, 
and in the moſt favourable diſpoſition for the intereſts 
= of Oren bro boo nin Tar go Talley a7rh of - 
Alfter the death of Antigonus, the Ætolians de- 

= ſpiſed the inactivity of the Achaeans; for, accuſtom- 
ce dd to the protection of foreign arms, and ſheltering 
themſelves under the Macedonian power, they ſunk 
into a ſtate of idleneſs and diſorder. This gave the 
tolians room to attempt a footing in Peloponneſus. 
By the way they made ſome booty in the country 
about Patrae and Dyme, and then proceeded to 
Mleſſene and laid waſte its territories. Aratus was in- 
cenſed at this inſolence; but he perceived that Ti- 
moxenes, who was then general, took ſlow and di- 
luatory meaſures, becauſe his year was almoſt expir- 
ed. Therefore, as he was to ſucceed: to the com- 
mand, he anticipated his commiſſion by five days, 
for the fake of aſſiſting the Meſſenians. He aſ- 
ſembled the Achaeans ; but they had now neither 
exerciſe nor courage to enable them to maintain 
the combat, and conſequently he was beaten ima 


FE ſupplied with all forts of proviſions from Sparta. What then 
could make him hazard a battle, the event of which was to de- 
 cide the fate of Lacedaemon! Polybius, indeed, ſeems td in- 
= finuate the cauſe of this prgeeding; for he tells us, that Ptolemy, = 
= king of Egypt, who had promiled to afſiſt him in this war, ace 
= quainted him that he was nqt in a condition to make good bij: 
= <gagements, And as Cleomenss did not chuſe to try the other 
= Wternative, that. of ſuing co Antigonus for'a'peats, he riſqued 
W # upon the event of that day, OO 
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4 il battle which he fought at Caphyae. Being accuſed 
as of having ventured too much on this occaſion &, he 
. became afterwards ſo cold, and ſo far abandoned his 


hopes for the public, as to neglect the opportunities 
which the Atolians gave him, and ſuffer them to 
roam about Peloponneſus, in a bacchanalian manner, 
committing all the exceſſes that iatolence could ſug. 


1 The Achaeans were now obliged to ſtretch out 
Wo their hands again towards Macedonia, and brought 
1.288 Philip to interfere in the affairs of Greece. They 
Wh. knew the regard he had for Aratus, and the confl. Me 
5 dence he placed in him, and hoped on that account 
. to find him tractable and eaſy in all their affairs. But 
"Th the king now firſt began to liſten to Apelles, Mega- 
_ _— lacus, and other courtiers, who endeavoured to darken We 
1 the character of Aratus, and prevailed upon him to 
10 ſupport the contrary party; by which means Eperatus 
1 was elected general of the Achaeans. Eperatus, how- 
"mn ever, ſoon fell into the greateſt contempt amongſt 
| Wal them; and as Aratus would not give any attention to 
. their concerns, nothing went well. Philip finding 
+ 0 Arxatus was accuſed in the aſſembly, firſt, of having taken 
| SRP the command upon him before his time. In the next place, he 
1 was blamed for having diſmiſſed the Achaean troops, while the 
. Atolians were ſtil] in the heart of Peloponneſus. The third 
1 | article againſt him was, his-venturing a battle with ſo few troops, 
„ | when he might have made, with great eaſe, a ſafe retreat to the 
9 neighbouring towns, and there reinforced his army. The laſt 

4 and heavieſt charge againſt him was, that after he had reſolved 

1 to give the enemy battle, he did not, in the whole action, take 

10 one ſtep that became a general of any experience; for he ſent 

il. the cavalry and light-armed foot to attack the enemy's rear, after 

Il. | their tront had gained the advantage ; «whereas he ought to have 

100 encountered the front at firſt, with the advantage of having 
Ll them on the declivity ; in which caſe his heavy-armed infantry 
tl would have done him great ſervice, However, he endeavoured 
al to prove that the loſs of the battle was not his fault ; adding 

0 that, if he had been wanting in any of the duties of an able ge- 

i neral, he aſked pardon; and hoped that, in regard of his paſt 
1 | ſervices, they would not cenſure him with rigour. This ſub- 
. | miſſion of his changed the minds of the whole aſſembly; and 
1 the people began to vent their rage upon his accuſers. | 1 
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that he had committed EY capital error, turned ag ain 


to Aratus, and gave himleff up entirely to his direc- 


don. As his affairs now proſpered, and his power 


and reputation grew under the culture of Aratus, hie 
depended entirely upon him for the farther increaſe 
of both. Indeed, it was evident to all me world that 
Aratus had excellent talents, not only for guiding a 
commonwealth, but a kingdom too; for there ap- 
peared a tincture of his principles and manners in all 
the conduct of this young prince. Thus, the mo- 
deration with which he treated the Spartans * after 
they had offended him ; his engaging behaviour to 
the Cretans, by which he gained the whole iſland in 
a few. days, and the glorious ſucceſs of his expedt- 
tion againſt the Ætolians, gained Philip the Honour | 
of knowing how to follow good countel, and Aratus 
that of being able to give it. 1% n e 
On this account the courtiers envied him ſtill 
more; and as they found that their private engines 
of calumny availed nothing, they began to try open 
battery, reviling and inſulting him at table with the 
utmoſt effrontery and loweſt abuſe. Nay, once they 


> threw ſtones at him, as he was retiring from ſupper 


to his tent. Philip, incenſed at ſuch outrage,” fined 
them twenty talents; and upon their proceeding to 


diſturb and embroil his affairs, put them to death. 


But afterwards he was carried ſo high by the flow 
of proſperity, as to diſcover many diforderly paſſions. 
The native badneſs of bis diſpoſition broke through 
the veil he had put over it; and by degrees his real 
character appeared. In the firit place he greatly in- 
jured young Aratus by corrupting his wife; and the 


The Spartans had killed one of their Ephori, and ſome 
others of their citizens who were in the intereſt of Philip; and 
ſome of his counſellors adviſed him to revenge the affront with 
Tigour. But he faid, that, as the Spartans now belonged to the 
Achaean league, they were accountable to it; and that it ill he- 
came him to treat them with ſeverity, who were his allies, when 


his predeceſſor had extended his clemency to them, though ene- 
mies. | 
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1% PLUTARCHES LIVES. 
commerce was a long time ſecret, becauſe he lived 
under his roof, where he had been received under 


the ſanction of hoſpitality. In che next place, he 


diſcovered a ſtrong averſion to commonwealths, and 
to the cities that Were under that form of govern- 


ment. It wasyeaſy to be ſeen, too, that he wanted 
to ſhake off Aratus. The firſt ſuſpicion of his inten. 
tions aroſe from his behaviour with meſpeth tothe Meſ- 


ſenians. There were two factions amongſt them, 
which had raiſed a ſedition in the city. Aratus went to 


reconcile them; but Philip getting to the place a day 
before him, added ſtings to their mutual reſent- 
ments. On the one hand, he called the magiſtrates 


privately, and aſked them whether they had not laws 


to reſtrain the rabble; and on the other, he aſked 


the demagogues whether they had not hands to de- 
fend them againſt tyrants. The magiſtrates, thus 
encouraged, attacked the chiefs of the people; and 


they in their turn came with ſuperior nmbers, and 


killed the magiftrares, with near two hundred. more 
of their party, 
After Philip had engaged | in theſe deteſtable pfac- 
tices, which exaſperated the Meſſenians ſtill more 
againſt each other, Aratus, when he arrived, made 


no ſecret of his reſentment; nor did he refiruin his 


ſon inthe ſevere and diſparaging things he ſaid to 
Phihp. The young man had once a particular at- 
tachment to Philip, which in thoſe days they diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of love; but on this occa- 
hon, he ſcrupled not to tell him, * that, after ſuch a 

*- baſe action, inſtead of appearing agreeable, he was 


the moſt deformed of human Kind.“ 


Philip made no anſwer, tough anger evidently 


was working in his boſom; and he often muttered to 
himfelf white the other was ſpeaking. However, he 
pretended to bear it with great calmneſs ; and affect- 


ing to appear the man of ſubdued temper and refin. 
ed manners, gave the elder Aratus his hand, and 


| took him from the theave - to the caſtle of 
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one, ET pretence of ſacrificing to Jupiter and 
viſiting the place. This fort, which is as ſtrong as 
the citadel of Corinth, were it garriſoned, would 
greatly annoy the neighbou ring country, and be almoſt 
impregnable. After Philip had offered his ſacrifice 
there; and the diviner came to ſhew him the entrails 
of che ox; he took them in both hands, and ſhewed 
chem to Aratus and Demetrius of Phariae, ſome- 
times turning them to the one, and ſometimes to the 
other, and aſking them What they ſaw in = 
« entrails of the victim; whether they warned him 
60 er: keep this citadel, or to reſtore it to the Meſſe- 
nians? Demetrius ſmiled, and ſaid, If you 


5 Nees the ſoul of a diviner, you will reſtore | it; but, 


if that of a king, you will hold the bull by both 
© his horns.” By which he hinted, that he muſt have 
Peloponneſus entirely in ſubjection, if he added 
Ithome to the citadel of Corinth. Aratus was a long 
time ſlent; but upon Philip's preſſing him to declare 
his opinion, he ſaid, There are many mountains 
« of great Wr in Crete, many caſtles in Boeotia 
© and Phocis in Tofty ſituations, and many impreg- 
enable places in Acarnania, both on the co and 
« within land. You have ſeized none of theſe, and 
« yet they all pay you a voluntary obedience. Rob- 
bers, indeed, take to rocks and precipices for ſe- 
0 curity ; but for a king there is no ſuch fortreſs as 


'« honour and humanity, Theſe are the things that 
e have opened to you the Cretan ſea ; 5 have 
« unbarred the gates of Peloponnefus. In ſhort, 


* by theſe it is that, at ſo early a period in life, you 


« are become general of the one, and ſovereign of 


„the other.“ Whilſt he was yet (peaking, Philip 
returned the entralls to the diviner, and taking Ara- 


tus by the hand, drew him along, and ſaid, Come 


on then, let us go as we came; intimating that he 


*I the printed text it is Ihomara; which agrees with the 
dame this fort has in Polybius ; but one of the manuſcripts gives 
Us 8 is the name 8 gives it. 
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| had 6ver-ruled him, and deprived him of ſuch an 
ac. uiſition as the city would have been. 


rom this time Aratus began to withdraw from 
the court, and by degrees to give up all correſpons 
dence with Philip. He refuſed alſo to accompany him 
in his expedition into Epirus, though applied to for 


that purpoſe; chuſing rather to ſtay at home, left he 


ſhould ſhare in the difrepute of his actions. But, 
after Philip had loſt his fleet with great diſgrace in 


the Roman war, and nothing ſucceeded to bis wiſh, 


he returned to Peloponneſus, and tried once more 
what art could do to impoſe upon the Meſſenians. 


When he found that his deſigns were diſcovered, he 


had recourſe to open hoſtihties, and ravaged their 
country. Aratus then ſaw all his meanneſs, and broke 


with him entirely. By this time, too, he perceived 


that he had diſhonoured his ſon's bed; but though 


the injury lay heavy on him, he eonctaled it from bis: 
ſon, 'becaufe he could only inform him that he was 


abuſed, without being able to help him to the means 


of revenge. There ſeemed to be a great and unnatu- 


ral change in Philip, who, of a mild and fober young 


prince, became a libidinous and cruel tyrant : but in 


fact it was not a change of diſpoſitiou, it was only 
diſcovering in a time of full ſecurity, the vices which 


his fears had concealed. That his regard for Aratus 
had originally a great mixture of fear and reverence, 
appeared even in the method he took to deſtroy him; 


for though he was very deſirous of effecting that 
cruel purpoſe, becauſe he neither looked upon him- 
ſelf as an abſolute prince, nor a king, nor even a 
freeman, while Aratus hved, yet he would not at- 


tempt any thing againſt him in the way of open force, 


but deſired Faurion, one of his friends and generals, 


to take him off in a private manner, in his abſence. 


At the ſame time he recommended poiſon. That of- 


ficer accordingly having formed an acquaintance with 


him, gave him a doſe, not of a ſharp or violent kind, 


but ſüch a one as A heats and a light 
cCoug ly 
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cough, and gradually brings the body to WE 
Aratus was not ignorant of che cauſe of his diſorders 
but knowing that it availed nothing to diſcover it to 
the world, he bore it quietly and in ſilence, as if it 
had been an ordinary diſtemper. Indeed, when one 


of his friends came to viſit him in his chamber, and 


expreſſed his ſurprize at ſecing him ſpit blood, he 
ſaid, „* Such, Cephalon, are the fruits of royal 
66 friendſhip. yy 

Thus died Aratus at Agium, ar he had been | 
ſeventeen times general of the Achaeans. That x peo- 


ple were deſirous of having him buried there, and 


would have thought it an honour to give him a mag- 
nificent funeral, and a monument worthy of his life 
and character. But the Sicyonians conſidered it as a 
misfortune to have him interred anywhere but a- 


mongſt them, and therefore perſuaded the Achaeans 


to leave the diſpoſal of the body entirely to them. 


As there was an ancient law that had been obſerved _ 


with religious care, againſt burying any perſon with- 
in their walls, and they were afraid to tranſgreſs it on 
this occaſion, they ſent to enquire of the prieltels of ; 
Apollo at Delphi; and ſhe returned this anſwer: _ 


Seel you whar funeral honours you ſhall pay 

To your departed prince, —the ſmall reward 

For liberty reſtor'd, and glory won ? | 

Bid Sicyon, fearleſs, rear the ſacred tomb ; 

Fer the vile tongue that dares with impious breath 
Offend Ararus, blaſts the face of nature, 

Pours horror on the earth, the ſeas, and ſkies. 


This oracle gave great joy to all the Achacans, 


q particularly the people of Sicyon. They changed 


the day of mourning into a feſtival, and adorning 
themſelves with garlands and white robes, brought 


| the corpſe with ſongs and dances from Ægium to 


Sicyon :—there they ſelected the moſt conſpicuous 
ground, and interred him as the founder and deliverer 
ot their city. The place is {till called Aratiun; and 
O 2 ' there 
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there they offer two yearly ſacrifices; the one on: the 
fifth of the month Daefius (the Athenians call it 
Antheſterion *) whtch was the day he delivered the 
city from the yoke of tyrants, and on which account 
they call the feſtival Soferia; the other on his birth- 
day. The firſt ſacrifice Kay offered by the pneſt of 
Jupiter the Preſerver, and the ſecond by ils {on of 
Aratus, who, on that occaſion, wore a girdle , not. 
entirely white, but half purple. The muſic was ſung 
to the harp by the choir that belonged to the theatre, 
The proceſſion was led up by the maſter of the Gym 
naſium, at the head of the boys and young men; the 
ſenate followed, crowned with flowers, and ſuch of 
the other citizens who choſe to attend. Some ſmall 
marks of the ceremonies obſerved on thofe days ſtill 
remain; but the greateſt part is worn out by time and 
other circumſtances. 
Such was the life and character that hiſtory has 
given us of the elder Aratus: and as to the younger, 
Philip, who was naturally wicked, and delighted to 
add inſolence to cruelty, gave him potions, not of the 
deadly kind, but ſuch as deprived him of his reaſon; 
inſomuch that he took up mclinations that were 
ſhocking and monſtrous, and delighted in things 
that not only diſhonoured, but deſtroyed him. Death, 
therefore, which took him in the flower of his age, 
was conſidered, not as a misfortune, but a deliver- 
ance, The vengeance, however, of Jupiter, the pa- 
tron of hoſpitality and friendſhip, viſited Philip for 
his breach of both, and purſued him through life; 
for he was beaten by the Romans, and forced to 
yield himſelf to their diſcretion. In conſequence of 
which he was ſtript of all the provinces he had con- 
quered, gave up all his ſhips except five, obliged 
| himſelf to pay a thouſand talents, and deliver his fon 
as an hoſtage. He even held Macedonia and its de- 
pendencies only at the mercy of the Conquerors 


February. 
T Expepior f 1gnifies alſo a fillet, i 


Amit 


Amidſt all theſe misfortunes he was poſſeſſed only of 
one bleſſing, a fon of ſuperior virtue; and him he 
put to death, in his envy and jealouſy of the honours 
the Romans paid him. He left his crown to his other 
ſon Perſeus, who was believed not to be his, but a 
ſuppoſititious child, born of a ſempſtreſs named Gna- 
thaenium. le was over him that Paulus Emilius 
triumphed; and in him ended the royal race of An- 
tigonus; whereas the poſterity of Aratus remained 
os our days, and ſtill continues in Sicyon and Pellene, 
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| 1 HICRAT Es, the Athenian general, thought 

1 that a ſoldier of fortune ſhould have an attach- 
ment both to money and pleaſure, that his paſſions 
might put him upon fighting with more boldneſs for 
a ſupply. But moſt others are of opinion, that the 
main body of an army, like the healthy natural body, 
ſhould have no motion of its own, but be entirely 
guided by the head. Hence, Paulus Aimilius, when 
he found his army in Macedonia talkative, buſy, and 
ready to direct their general, is faid to have given 
orders, © that each ſhould keep his hand fit for 
action, and his ſword ſharp, and leave the reſt to 
« him.” And Plato perceiving that the beſt general 
- cannot undertake any thing with ſucceſs, unleſs his 
troops are ſober, and perfectly united to ſupport him, 
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. concluded, that to know how to obey, required as 
16 generous a diſpoſition, and as rational an education, 


as to know how to command: for theſe advantages 

would correct the violence and impetuoſity of the 

ſoldier with the mildneſs and humanity of the philo- 

: ſopher. Amongſt other fatal examples, what bap- 
pened amongſt the Romans after the death of Nero, 

is ſufficient to ſhow, that nothing is more dreadiu! 

than an undiſciplined army, actuated only by the im. 

pulſe of their own ferocity. Demades ſeeing the wild 

and violent motions of the Macedonian army = 

En: — 


1 


than Nero had done in his whole reign, 


1220 In the Lite of Nero, which is loſt, 
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the death of Alexander, compared it to the Cyclops®, 
after his eye was put out. But the Roman empire 
more reſembled the extravagant paſſions and ravings 
of the Titans, which the poets tell us of, when it 
was torn in pieces by rebellion, and turned its arms 
againſt itſelf ; not ſo much through the ambition of 
the emperors, as the avarice and licentiouſneſs of the 


ble, who drove out one emperor by another F. 


Dionyſius the Sicilian, ſpeaking of Alexander of . 


Pherae, who reigned in Theſſaly only ten months 


and then was ſlain, called him in deriſion of the ſud- 


den change, the theatrical tyrant. But the palace of 
the Cæſars received four emperors in a leſs ſpace of 
time; one entering, and another making his exitzas 
if they had been only acting a part upon a ſtage. 


The Romans, indeed, had one conſolation amidſt 
their misfortunes, that they needed no other revenge 


upon the authors of them, than to ſee them deſtroy 


each other; and with the greateſt juſtice of all fell 


4 | the firſt, who corrupted the army, and taught them | 
| to expect ſo much upon the change of emperor; thus 
diſhonouring a glorious action by mercenary con- 


ſiderations, and turning the revolt from Nero into 
treaſon, For Nymphidius Sabinus, who, as we ob- 
ſeryed before 4, was Joined in commiſſion with Ti. 


gellinus, as captain of the praetorian cohorts, after 
Nerxo's affairs were in a deſperate ſtate, and it was 
E Plain that he intended to retire into Egypt, per- 
ſuaded the army, as if Nero had already abdicated, 


to declare Galba emperor, promiſing every ſoldier | 


of the praetorian cohorts feven thouſand five hun- 


dred drachmas, and the troops that were quartered 
in the provinces, twelve hundred and fifty drachmas 


a man: a ſum which it was impoſſible to collect 


without doing infinitely more miſchief to the empire 


G 3 
＋ In the original it is, as one nail is driven out by another. 


This 
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P his proved the immediate ruin of Nero, and ſoon 
after deſtroyed Galba himſelf. They deſerted Nero, 
in hopes of receiving the money; and diſpatched 
Galba, becauſe they did not receive it. Afterwards 
they ſought for another who might pay them that 
ſum; but they ruined themſelves by their rebellions 
and creaſons, without gaining what they had been 
made to expect. To give a complete and exact ac. 
count of che affairs of thoſe times, belongs to the pro- 
feſſed hiſtorian. It is, however, in my province to 
lay before the reader the moſt remarkable circum- 
ftances in the lives of the Cæſars. 
It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitivi Gatha 
was the richeſt private man that ever roſe to the im- 
perial dignity. But though his extraction was of 
the nobleſt, from the family of the Servii, yet he 
thought it a greater honour to be related to Quintus 
Catulus Capitolinus, who was the firſt man in his time 
for virtue and reputation, though he voluntarily left 
to others the pre-eminence in power. He was alſo re- 
lated to Livia, the wife of Auguſtus ; and it was by 
her intereſt that he was raiſed from the office he had 
in the palace to the dignity of conſul. Jr is ſaid 
that he acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion in Ger- 
many with honour ; and that he gained more repu- 
tation than moſt commanders, during his proconſu- 
late in Africa. But his ſimple parſimonious way of 
living paſſed for avarice in an emperor; and the pride 
he took in ceconomy and ſtrict b e was out 
of character. 

He was ſent governor into Spain by Nero, before 
that emperor had learnt to fear ſuch of the citizens as 
had great authority in Rome. Beſides, the mildnels 
of his temper, and his advanced time of life, pro- 
miſed a cautious and prudent conduct. The em- 
Joe's receivers „% moſt dance ſet of men, 
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* 1 nnn, They had full powers to collect the 
revenues; and ſcrupled no acts of oppreſſion in the courſe of 


their proceedings. 8 | 
haraft ed 
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158 Pork in the moſt cruel manner. 
Galba could not aſſiſt them againſt their perſecutors; 
but his concern for their misfortunes, which appeared 
not leſs than if he had been a ſufferer hichſelf, afford». 
ed them ſome conſolation, even while they were con- 
demned and ſold for ſlaves. Many ſongs were made 
upon Nero, and ſung everywhere; and as Galba 
did not endeavour to ſuppreſs them, or join the re- 


celvers of the revenues in their reſentment, that was 


A circumſtance which endeared him Rill more to 
the natives. For by this time he had contracted a 
friendſhip with them, having long been their govers 
nor. He had borne that commiſſion eight years, 
when Junius Vindex, who commandetl in Gaul, re. 
volted againſt Nero. It is ſaid that, before this re- 
bellion broke out, Galba had intimations of it in let- 
ters feb Vinder; but he neither countenanced nor 
diſcovered it, as the governors of other provinces did, 
who'ſent the letters they had received to Nero, and 
by that means ruined the project as far as was in their 
power, Yet thoſe ſame governors afterwards joining 
in the confpiracy againſt their prince, ſhewedthat they 
could betray not only Vindex, but themſelves. _ 
But after Vindex had openly commenced hoſtili- - 
ties, he wrote to Galba, defiring him © to accept the 
imperial dignity, and give a head to the ſtrong 
* Gallic body which ſo much wanted one; which 
* had no leſs than a hundred thouſand men in arms, 
„ and was able to raiſe a much greater number. 
Galba then called a council of his friends. Some 
of them adviſed him to wait, and ſee what motions 
there might be in Rome, or inclinations for a change. 
But Titus Vinius, captain of one of the praetorian 
cohorts, ſaid, „What room is there, Galba, for 
K deliberation | ? To enquire whether we ſhall con- 
« tinue faithful to Nero, is to have revolted already. 
& There is no medium. We muſt either accept the 
61 friendſhip of Vindex, as if Nero was our declared 
« 3 or accuſe and fight Vindex, becauſe he 
« deſires 
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e defires that the Romans ſhould have Galba for their 
«© emperor rather than Nero for their tyrant.” U pon 
this, Galba, by an edict, fixed a day for enfranchifing 
all who ſhould preſent themſelves. The report of 
this ſoon drew together a multitude of people who 
were deſirous of a change; and he had no ſooner 
mounted the tribunal, than with one voice, they de- 
clared lym emperor, He did not immediately accept 
the title; but accuſed Nero of great crimes, and la- 
mented the fate of many Romans of great diſtinction 
whom he had barbarouſly ſlain: after which he de- 
clared, That he would ſerve his country with his 
78 beſt abilities, not as Cæſar or emperor, but as lieu- 
5 +. tenant to the ſenate and people of Rome *.“ 
That it was a juſt and rational ſcheme which Vin- 
dex adopted in calling Galba to the empire, there 
needs no better proof than Nero himſelf. For though 
he pretended to look upon the commotions in Gaul 
as nothing, yet when he received the news of Galba's 
revolt, which he happened to do juſt after he had 
| bathed, and was fat down to ſupper, in his madneſs 
he overturned the table. However, when the ſenate 
had declared Galba an enemy to his country, he af 
fected to deſpiſe the danger, and, attempting to be 
merry upon it, ſaid to his friends, “ 1 have long 
« wanted a pretence to raiſe money, and this will 
% furniſh me with an excellent one. The Gauls, 
ven I have conquered them, will be a fine booty; 
& and, in the mean time, I will ſeize the eſtate of 
40 Galba, ſince he is a declared enemy, and diſpoſe 
of it as I think fit. Accordingly he gave direc- 
tions that Galba's eſtate ſhould be ſold; which Galba 
no ſooner heard of than he expoſed to ſale all that 
belonged to Nero in Spain, and x more readily. found 
wan ien 
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months and thirteen days before Galba's death; and conſequent- 
Iy on the third of April; for he was affaſſi vated on the Loan 
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Joſt twenty thouſand Gauls in the battle, a eg 


10 ALB: n wy 
The revolt from Nero ſoon became general; and 
the goverhors of provinces declared for Galba : only 
Clodius Macer in Africa, and Verginius Rufus in 
Germany, ſtood out and acted for themſelves; but 
upon different motives. Clodius being confedus to 

himſelf of much rapine and many murders, to which 
his avarice and cruelty had prompted him, was in a 
fluctuating ſtate, and could not take his reſolution 

either to aſſume or reject the imperial title. And 


| Verginivs, 1 who commanded ſome of the beſt legions 


in the empire, and had been often prefſed by chem 


to take the title of emperor, declared, that he 


« would neither take it himſelf, nor ſake 4 It to be 
« given to any other, but che perſon. whom the ſe- 


6 nate ſhould name.” 


Galba was not a little alarmed at this at gelt; but 


after the forces of Verginius and Vindex had over- 
powered them, like charioteers no longer able to 


guide the reins, and forced them to fight, Vindex 
nd then 


diſpatched himſelf. A report was then current, that 
the victorious army, in conſequence of fo great an 
advantage, would infiſt that Verginius ſhould accept 
the imperial dignity; and that, if he refuſed it, they 
would turn again to Nero. This put Galba in a 


great conſternation; and he wrote letters toVerginius, 
exhorting him to act in concert with him tor pre- 


ſerving the empire and liberty of the Romans. Af- 
ter Which, he retired with his friends to Colonia, a 


city in Spain, and there ſpent ſome time, rather in 
repenting of what he had done, and wiſhing for the 


lite df eaſe and leifure, to which he had fo lon been 


accuſtomed, than taking any of the neceſſary 15 
for his promotion. 


It was now the beginning of ſummer, when one 


evening, a little before night, one of Galba's freed- 
men, a native of Sicily, arrived in ſeven days from 
Rome. Being told that Galba was retired to reſt, be 


Ba up co his chamber, and having opened it, in ſpite 
| of 
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of the reſiſtance of the chamberlains, informed him, 
«« That, as Nero did not appear, though he was 


„ living at that time, the army firſt, and then the 
te people and ſenate of Rome, had declared Galba 
« emperor ; and, not long after, news was brought 


that Nero was dead.” He added, “ That he was 


4 not ſatisfied with the report, but went and ſaw the 
dead body of the tyrant before he would ſet out.“ 


* 


Galba was greatly elevated by this intelligence; and 
he encouraged the multitudes that ſoon attended at 
the door by communicating it to them, though the 


expedition with which it was brought appeared 
incredible. But, two days after, Titus Vinius, with 
many others, arrived from the camp, and brought 


an account of all the proceedings of the ſenate. Vi- 


nius + was promoted to an honourable employment; 
while the freedman had his name changed from Ice- 


lus to Marcianus, was honoured with the privilege 
of wearing the gold ring, and had more attention 
paid him than any of the other freedmen. 


. Meantime, at Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus got the - 
adminiltration into his hands, not by ſlow and inſen · 


fible ſteps, but with the greateſt celerity. He knew 


that Galba, on account of his great age, being now 


ſeventy-three, was ſcarcely able to make the journey 


to Rome, though carried in a litter: befides, the 
forces there had long been inclined to ſerve him, and 
now they depended upon him only, confidering him 


as their benefactor, on account of the large gratuity 
he had promiſed; and Galba as their debtor. . He 


therefore immediately commanded his colleague Ti- 


gellinus to give up-his ſword. He made great enter- 


tainments, at which he received perſons of conſular 


Ws - Vinius was of a praetorian family, and had behaved with 
| honour as governor of Gallia Narbonenfis ; but when he became 


the favourite and firſt miniſter of the emperor of Rome, he ſoon 
made. his maſter obnoxious to the people, and ruined himſelf, 


The truth is, he was naturally of a bad diſpoſition, and a man 


of no principles. | 


dignity, 
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| « Nero,” 
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Honity, and ſuch as had commanded armies and pro- 
vinces; yet he gave the invitation in the name of 
Galba. He likewiſe inſtructed many of the ſoldiers 


to ſuggeſt it to the praetorian cohorts, that they 


ſhould ſend a meſſage to Galba, demanding that 
Nymphidius ſhould be always their captain, and 
without a colleague. The readineſs the ſenate expreſ- 


ſeq to add to his honour and authority, in calling bim 


their benefactor, in going daily to pay their reſpects 
at his gate, and deſiring that he would take upon 
him to propoſe and confirm every decree, brought 


in a little time, he became not only obnoxious, bit 
formidable to the very perſons that paid their court 
to him. When the conſuls had charged the public 
meſſengers with the decrees to be carried to the em- 
peror, and had ſealed the inſtruments with their ſeal, 
in order that the magiſtrates of the towns through 
which they were to pals, ſeeing their authority, might 


furniſh them with carriages at every different ſtage 
for-the greater expedition, he reſented it, that they 
had not made uſe of his ſeal, and employed his men 


to carry the diſpatches. It is {aid that he even had it 


under confideration whether he ſhould not puniſh the 
conſuls ; but upon their apologizing and begging par- 


don for the affront, he was appeated. To ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, he did not hinder them from 
diſpatching by torture ſuch of Nero's creatures as fell 


into their hands. A gladiator, named Spicillus, was 
put under the ſtatues of Nero, and dragged about 


with them in the forum till he died: Aponius, one 


of the informers, was extended on the ground, and 
waggons, loaded with ftones, driven over him: 


they tore many others in pieces, and ſome who were 
entirely innocent. So that Mauriſcus, who had not 

only the character of one of the beſt men in Rome, 
but really deſerved it, ſaid one day to the ſenate, 
He was afraid they ſhould ſoon regret the loſs of 


5 
Nymphidius, 
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Nymphidius, thus adyancing in his hopes, was 
not at all diſpleaſed at being called the ſon of Caius 
Cæſar, who reigned after Tiberius. It ſeems that 
prince, in his youth, had ſome commerce with his 
mother, who was daughter of Calliſtus, one of Cz. 
far's freedmen, by a ſempſtreſs, and who was not 
wanting in perſonal charms. But it is evident that 
the connection Caius-had with her, was after the 
birth of Nymphidius; and it was believed that he was 
the fon of Martianus the gladiator, whom Nymphi- 
dia fell in love with on account of his reputation in 
his way; beſides, his reſemblance to the gladiator 
gave a ſanction to that opinion. Be that as it may, 
be acknowledged himſelf the ſon of Nymphidia, 
and yet inſiſted that he was the only perſon who de- 
poſed Nero. Not content with the honours and 


namen he exyoyed. © on that account, * * 


„ * * „„ # #-; „ 6 * +. 
he aſpired to the imperial ſeat, and had his engines 
privately at work in Rome, in which he employed 
his friends, with ſome intriguing women, and ſome 
men of conſular rank. He ſent alſo Gelianus, one 
of his friends, into Spain, to act as a 1 upon 
Galba. 

After the death of Nero, all things went for Gal- 
ba according to his wiſh ; only the uncertainty what 
part Verginius Rufus would act, gave him ſome 
uneaſineſs. Verginius commanded a powerful army, 
which had already conquered Vindex; and he held 
in ſubjection a very conſiderable part of the Roman 
empire; for he was maſter not only of Germany, 
but Gaul, which was in great agitations, and ripe for 
a revolt. Galba, therefore, was apprehenſive that 
he would liſten to thoſe who offered him the impe- 

rial purple. Indeed, there was not an officer of 
greater name or reputation than Verginius, nor one 
who had more weight in the affairs of thoſe times, 


for he had delivered the empire both from 1 
— wi 


v8 
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and from a Gallic war. He abode, however, by 
his firſt reſolution, and reſerved the appointment of 
emperor for the ſenate. After Nero's death was cer- 
tainly known, the troops again preſſed hard upon 
Verginius, and one of the tribunes drew his {word in 


| the pavilion, and bade him either receive ſovereign 


wer or the ſteel; but the menace had no effect. 


At laſt, after Fabius Valens, who commanded one 


legion, had taken the oath of fidelity to Galba, and 
letters arrived from Rome with an account of the fe- 
nate's decree, he perſuaded his army, though with 
great difficulty, to acknowledge Galba. The new 

emperor having ſent Flaccus Hordeonius as his ſuc- 
ceflor, he received him in that quality, and deliver- 


ed up his forces to him. He then went to meet 


Galba, who was on his journey to Rome, and attend- 
ed him thither, without finding any marks either of 


his favour or reſentment. The reaſon of this was, that 
Galba, on the one hand, conſidered him in too re- 
ſpectable a light to offer him any injury; and, on the 


Ger hand, the emperor's friends, particularly Titus 


Vinius, were jealous of the progreſs he might make 


in his favour. But that officer was not aware, that, 
while he was preventing his promotion, he was co- 
operating with his good genius, in withdrawing him 


from the wars and eulaniities i in which other generals 


were engaged, and bringing him to a life of tran- 
quillity, full of days and peace. 2 


The ambaſſadors which the ſenate Cp tO Galba, 


met him at Narbon, a city of Gaul. There they 


made their compliments, and adviſed him to ſhew 


himſelf as foon as poſſible to the people of Rome, 


who were very deſirous to fee him. He gave them 


a kind reception, and entertained them in an agree- 
able manner. But though Nymphidius had ſent him 


rich veſſels, and other. furniture ſuitable to a great 


prince, which he had taken out of Nero's palace, 


he made uſe of none of it; every thing was ſerved 
up! in Uiſhes of his own. This was a circumſtance 


that 
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that did him honour ; for it ſhewed him a man of 
ſuperior ſentiments, and entirely above vanity, Ti- 
tus Vinius, however, ſoon endeavoured to convince 
him that theſe ſuperior ſentiments, this modeſty and 
ſimplicity of manners, betrayed an ambition for po- 
pular applauſe, which real greatneſs of mind diſ- 
» dains*; by which argument he prevailed with him 
to uſe Nero's riches, and ſhew all the imperial mag- 
nificence at his entertainments. Thus the old man 
made it appear that in time he would be entirely go- 
„ tot on Good a 
No man had a greater paſſion for money than Vi- 
nius; nor was any man more addicted to women, 
While he was yet very young, and making his firſt 
campaign under Calviſius Sabinus, he brought the 
wife of his general, an abandoned proſtitute, one 
night into the camp in a ſoldier's habit, and lay 
with her in that part of it which the Romans call the 
Principia: for this, Caius Czſar put him in priſon; 
but he was releaſed upon the death of that prince. 
Afterwards, happening to ſup with Claudius Cæſar, 
he ſtole a ſilver cup. The emperor being informed 
of it, invited him the following evening, but order- 
ed the attendants to ſerve him with nothing but 
earthen veſſels. This moderation of the emperor 
ſeemed to ſhew that the theft was deſerving only of 
ridicule, and not ſerious reſentment : but what he 
did afterwards, when he had Galba and his revenues 
at command, ſerved partly as the cauſe, and partly 
as the pretence, for many events of the moſt tragical 
Nymphidius, upon the return of Gellianus, whom 
he had ſent as a ſpy upon Galba, was infor med chat 


In the text is is x nopaornra prynny, aTateruy, aryl. 
us it is difficult to make ſenſe of this, Du Soul ingeniouſly 
Propoſes to read as AROMYOTHTA MEFAAQNN GT UAE Otey VTY), 
which would be in Engliſh, and a ruficity which thinks itſe'f 
unworthy of any thing great, We may be willing to make ſeveral 
conjectures of this kind; for the text, in this line, is extremely 


corrupt. _ 
” Cornelius 
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Cornelius Laco was appointed to the command of 
the guards and of the palace, and that all the power 
would be in the hands of Vinius. This diſtreſſed 
him exceedingly, as he had no opportunity to attend 
the emperor, or ſpeak to him in private; for his in- 
tentions were ſuſpected, and all were on their guard. 
In this perplexity, he aſſembled the officers of the 
praetorian cohorts, and told them, that “ Galba 

«© was indeed an old man, of mild and moderate ſen- 


« timents ; but that, inſtead of uſing his own judg- 


« ment, he was entirely directed by Vinius and La- 
« O, who made a bad uſe of their power. It is our 
cc bulineſs, therefore,” continued he, © before they 
« inſenſibly eſtabliſh themſelves, and become ſole 
« maſters, as Tigellinus was, to ſend ambaſſadors to 
«© the emperor in the name of all the troops, and re- 


| © preſent to him, that, if he remove thoſe two coun- 
| © ſellors from his perſon, he will find a much more 


« agrecable reception amongſt the Romans.” Nym- 
phidius perceiving that his officers did not approve _ 
the propoſal, but thought it abſurd and prepoſter- 


ous to diate the choice of friends to an emperor of 


his age, as they might have done to a boy who now. 
firſt taſted power, he adopted another ſcheme. In 
hopes of intimidating Galba, he pretended ſometimes: 
in his letters, that there were diſcontents, and dan- 
ger of an inſurrection in Rome; ſometimes, that 
Clodius Macer had laid an embargo in Africa on 
the corn ſhips. One while he ſaid, the German le- 
gions were in motion, and another while, that there 
was the ſame rebellious diſpoſition amongſt thoſe in 
Syria and Judea. But, as Galba did not give much 
attention or credit to his advices, he reſolved to 
uſurp the imperial title himſelf before he arrived; 
though Clodius Celſus, the Antiochian, a ſenſible 
man, and one of his beſt friends, did all in his power 
to diſſuade him; and told him plainly, he did not 
believe there was one family in Rome that would 
give him the title of Cæſar. Many others, how- 
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ever, made a jeſt of Galba: and Mithridates of 
Pontus, in particular, making merry with his bald 
head and wrinkled face, ſaid, * The Romans think 
“ him ſomething extraordinary while he is at a diſ- 
e tance, but as ſoon as he arrives, they will confider 
ft 0 0 diſgrace to the times to have ever called 
e him Cehr” 

It was reſolved, therefore; that Nymphidius mould 
be conducted to che camp at midnight, and proctaim- 
ed emperor. But Antonius Honoratus, the firſt tri- 
bune, aſſem bled in the evening the troops under his 
command, and blamed both himſelf and them, for 
changing ſo often in fo ſhort a time, not 1n purſuance 
of the dictates of reaſon, or for making a bettet 
choice, but becauſe ſors demon puſhed them on 
from one treaſon to another. The crimes of Nero, 
indeed,“ ſaid he, may juſtify our firſt meaſures; 
but Has Galba murdered his own mother, or his 
wife? Or has he made you aſhamed of your em- 
* peror by appearing as a fidler or an actor on a 


* ſtage? Yet not even theſe things brought us to 
me abandon Nero; but Nymphidius firſt perſuaded 
ec us that he bad abandoned us, and was fled into 
« Egypt. Shall we then facrifice Galba after Nero; 
and when we have deſtroyed the relation of Livia, 
« as well as the ſon of Agrippina, ſet the fon of Nym- 


— 5 phicia on the imperial throne ? Or rather, 105 


having taken vengeance on a deteſtable tyrant in 
Nexo, ſhall we not they ourſelves good and fait 5 

&« ful guards to Galba 
Upon this ſpeech of the tribune, all his men ac- 
ceded to the propoſal. They applied alſo to their 
fellow-ſoldiers, and prevailed upon moſt of them to 
return to their allegiance, At the fame time, a loud 
ſhout was heard in the camp; and N ymphidius either 
believing (which is the account that ſome give us 
that the t troops were calling him in order to pr Sroclaim 
him emperor, or elſe haſtening to appeaſe the in- 
lurrection, and fix ſuch a8 he found wavering, _ 
with 


CC 
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with lights to the camp; having in his hand a 


ſpeech compoſed tor him by Cingonius Varro, which 


he had commuted to memory, in order to pronounce 
it to the army: but ſeeing the gates ſhut, and a 
number of men in arms upon the wall, his confi- 
dence abated. However, advancing nearer, he aſk- 
ed them, © What they intended to do, and by 
whoſe command they were under arms?” They 
anſwered, one and all, That they acknowleged no 
„ other emperor but Galba.“ Then pretending to 
enter into their opinion, he applauded their fidelity, 


and ordered choſe that accompanied him to follow 
his example. The guard opening the gate, and ſuf- 


fering him to enter with a few of his people, a jave- 


Un was thrown at him, which Septimius, who went 
before, received upon his ſhield: but, others draw- 


ing their ſwords, he fled, and was purſued into a 


| ſoldier's hut, where they diſpatched him. His body 


was dragged to the middle of the camp, where they 


incloſed it with pales, and ae it to public view | 5 


the next day. 
Nymphidius being thus taken off, Galba was no 
ſooner informed of it, than he drdered ſuch of his 
accomplices as had not already diſpatched theme 
ſelves, to be put to death. Amongſt theſe was Cing- 
onus, who compoled the oration, and Michridates 
of Pontus. In this the emperor did not proceed ac- 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms of the Romans ; nor 
was it indeed a popular meaſure to inflict capital 5 
puniſhment upon perlons of eminence, without any 
form of trial, though they might deſerve death: for 
the Romans, deceived, as it uſually happens, by the 


| firſt reports, now expected another kind of govern- 
ment. But what afflicted them moſt was, the order 


he ſent for the execution of Petronius Turpilianus, 
a man'of conſular dignity, merely becauſe he had 
been faithful in Nero. There was ſome pretence for 
taking off Macer to Africa, by means of Trebonia- 
nus; and Fonteius in Germany by Valens, becauſe 
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they were 1n arms, and had forces that he might be 
afraid of ; but there was no reaſon why Turpilianus, 
a defenceleſs old man, ſhould not have a hearing, at 
leaſt under a prince who ſhould have preſerved in his 
actions the moderation he ſo much affected. Such 
complaints there were againſt Galba on this ſubject. 
When he was about five-and-twenty furlongs 
from the city, he found the way ſtopt by a diſorder- 
ly parcel of ſeamen, who gathered about bim on all 
fides k. Theſe were perſons whom Nero had form- 
ed into a legion, that they might act as ſoldiers. 
They now met him on the road to have their eſta- 
bliſhment confirmed; and crowded the emperor ſo 
much, that he could neither be ſeen nor heard by 
thoſe who came to wait on him; for they inſiſted, in 
a clamorous manner, on having legionary colours 
and quarters aſſigned them. Galba put them off to 
another time; but they conſidered that as a denial ; 
and ſome of them even drew their ſwords : upon 
which, he ordered the cavalry to fall upon them, 
They made no reſiſtance, but fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation, and many of them were killed in their 
flight. It was conſidered as an auſpicious circum- 
ſtance for Galba to enter the city amidſt ſo much 
blood and flaughter. And thole who deſpiſed him 
before as weak and inactive through age, now look- 
ed upon him as an object of fear and horror. 
Beſides, while he endeavoured to reform the ex- 
travagance and profuſion with which money uſed to 
be given away by Nero, he miſſed the mark of pro- 
priety. When Canus, a celebrated performer on the 
flute, played to him one evening at court, after * 
preſſing the higheſt ſatisfaction at the excellence of 
his muſic, he ordered his purſe to be brought; and 


Dio Caſſius tells us (Lib. Ixiv.) that ſeven thouſand of the 
diſarmed multitude were cut to pieces on the {pot ; and others 
were committed to priſon, where they lay till the death of Galba. 


taking 
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taking out a few pieces of gold *, gave them to 
Canus, telling him, at the ſame time, that this was 
a gratuity out of his own, not the public money. As 
for the money which Nero had given to perſons that 
plcaſed him on the ſtage, or in the palaefira, he in- 
ſiſted with great rigour that it ſhould all be return- 
ed, except a tenth part. And as perſons of ſuch diſ- 
ſolute lives, who mind nothing but a proviſion for 
the day, cou 1d produce very little, he cauſed enquiry 
to be made for all who had bought any thing of them, 
or received preſents, and obliged them to refund. 
This affair extending to great numbers of people, 
and ſeeming to have no end, it reflected diſgrace 
upon the emperor, and brought the public envy and 
hatred on Vinius, becauſe he made the emperor ſor- 
did and mean to others, while he pillaged the tre- 
fury himſelf in the moſt infatiable manner, and LOOK. 
and ſold whatever he thought proper. — 5 
In ſhort, as Heſiod ſays, 


Spare not the full caſk, nor when Pall fre cams 
Declare the bottom near, withdraw your & Hand. 


So Vinius, ſeeing Galba old and infirm, drank free- 
ly of the favours of fortune, as only beginning, and 
yet, at the ſame time, drawing to an end &. 

But the aged emperor was greatly injured by Vi- 
nius, not only through his neglect or miſapplication 
of things committed to his truſt, but by his con- 
demning or deteating the Or filutary intentions of 


* Snetonius iays, Galba gave hm five e 5 but at that 
time there were denarii of gold. That writer adds, that when 
his table, on any extraordinary occaſion, was more ſplendidly 
ſerved than uſual, he could not forbear fighing and expreſſing 
his diflatis faction in a manner inconſiſtent with common decency. 


+ Thus, in the court of Galba, appeared all the extortions of 


not equally exculed, in a prince of Galba's years and experience. 
He had himtelf the 'createft i integrity of heart; but as the rapa- 
city and other exceſſes of his miniſters were imputed to him, 
he was no leis hated than if he had committed them himſelf. 


————ů— — 


Nero's reign, {hey were equally grievous (ſays Tacitus) but 
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his maſter. This was the cafe with reſpect to puniſh. 
ing Nero's miniſters, Some bad ones, it 1s true, 
were put to death; amongſt whom were Elius, Poly- 
cletus, Petinus, and Patrobius. The people expreſſed 


their joy by loud plaudits, when theſe were led thro! 


the forum to the place of execution, and called it a 
glorious and holy proceſfion ; but both gods and 
men, they ſaid, demanded the puniſhment of Tigel- 


linus, who ſuggeſted the very worſt meaſures, and 
taught Nero all his tyranny. That worthy miniſter, 


however, had ſecured himſelf by great preſents to 
Vinius, which were only earneſts of {ill greater. 


Turpilianus, though obnoxious only becauſe he had 


not betrayed or hated his maſter, on account of luis 


bad qualities, and though guilty of no remarkable 


crime, was, notwithſtanding put to death; while the 


man who had made Nero unfit to live, and, after 


he had made him ſuch, deſerted and betrayed him, 


lived and flouriſhed: a proof that there was nothing 
which Vinius would not ſell, and that no man bad 
reaſon to deſpair who had money: for there was no 


ſight which the people of Rome ſo paſſionately long- 


ed for, as that of Tigellinus carried to execution; 
and in the theatre and the circus they continually de- 


manded it, till at laſt rhe emperor checked them by 
an edict, importing, that Tigellinus was in a deep 


conſumption, which would deſtroy him ere long, and 


that their Sovereign intreated them not to turn his 


government into a tyranny by needleſs acts of ſeve- 
rity. 


The people were highly diſpleaſed; but the mil. 


creants only laughed at Bee Tigellinus offered 


ſacrifice, in acknowledginent to the gods for his re- 
covery, and provided a great entertainment; and Vi- 
nius role from the emperor's table, to go and caroule 
with Tigellinus, accompanied by his daughter, who 


was a widow. Tigellinus drank to her, and laid, 
Iwill make this « cup worth two hundred and fifty 
* thouſand arachmas to you.” At the ſame time, he 


ordered 


— 
<> 
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ordered his chief miſtreſs to take off her own neck- 
Jace and give it her. This was ſaid to be worth Ai: 
hundred and fifty thouland more. | 

+ From this time the moſt moderate of Galba' 8 
procecdings were miſrepreſented : For inſtance, his 
Jenity to the Gauls, who had conſpired with Vindex, 
did not eſcape cenſure: for it was believed that they 
had not gained a remiſſion of tribute and the free- 
dom of Rome from the emperor's indulgence, but 
that they had purchaſed them of Vinius. Hence 
the people had a general averſion to Galba's admi- 
niſtration. As for the ſoldiers, though they did not 
receive what had been promiſed them, they let it 
pats, hoping that, if they had not that gratuity, they | 


| | ſhould cer tainly have as much as Nero had given 


them: but when they began to murmur, and their 
complaints were brought to Galba, he ſaid, what 
well became a great prince, — © That it was his 
« cuſtom to chute, not to buy his ſoldiers.” This 
ſaying, however, being reported to the troops, filled 


them with the moſt deadly and irreconcileable hatred 


to Galba : for it ſeemed to them that he not only 


wanted to deprive them of the gratuity himſelf, but 


to ſet a precedent for future emperors. _ 

The ditattection to the government that pr evailed | 
in Rome was as yet kept ſecret, in ſome meaſure z 
partly becauſe ſome remaining reverence for the pre- 


lence of the emperor prevented the flame of ſedition 


from breaking out, and partly for want of an open 
occaſion 10 attempt a change. But the troops which 
had lexyed under V erginius, and were now command- 


* Though the reſt af Galba- 8 1 was not blameleſs 


pet (according to Suetonius and Zonaras) he kept the ſoldiers to 
hs duty; he puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe who, by 


their falſe accuſations, had occaſioned the death of innocent 


perſons; he delivered up to puniſhment ſuch ſlaves as had borne _ 
_ witneſs apainſt their maſters; and he recalled thoſe who bad 


been baniſhed by Nero, under Pretenee of treaſon. 
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ed by Flaccus in Germany, thinking they deferved 


great things for the battle which they fought with 
Vindex, and finding that they obtained nothing, 


began to behave in a very refractory manner, and 


could not be appeaſed by their officers. Their ge- 


neral himſelf they utterly deſpiſed, as well on account 
of his inactivity (for he had the gout in a violent 
manner) as his want of experience in military af. 
fairs. One day, at ſome public games, when the 
tribunes and centurions, according to cuſtom, made 
vows for the happineſs of the emperor, the common 


ſoldiers murmured ; and when the officers repeated 
their good wiſhes, they anſwered, If he is worthy,” 


The legions that were under the command of 
Tigellinus, behaved with equal inſolence; of which 
Galba's agents wrote him an account. He was now 


_ appfehenſive that it was not only his age, but his 


want of children, that brought him into contempt ; 


and therefore he formed a deſign to adopt ſome 
young man of noble birth, and declare him his ſuc- 


ceſſor. Marcus Otho was of a family by no means 
obſcure ; but, at the fame time, he was more re- 


markable from his infancy for luxury and love of 


pleaſure than moſt of the Roman youth. And, as 
Homer often calls Paris, the huſband of the beanterns: 
Helen, becauſe he had nothing elſe to diſtinguith 
him, ſo Otho was noted in Rome as the huſband of 
Poppaca. This was the lady whom Nero fell in love 
with while ſhe was wife to Criſpinus; but retaining 
as yet ſome reſpect for his own wife, and ſome reve- 
rence for his mother, he privately employed Otho to 
ſolicit her: for Otho's debauchery had recommend- 


= ed him to Nero as a friend and companion; and he 


had an agreeable way of rally ing him upon what he 
called his avarice and ſordid manner of living. 

We are told that, one day when Nero was per- 
fuming himſelf with a very rich effence, he ſprinkled 
a little of it upon Otho. Ortho invited the emperor 
the day — when ſudddenly gold and filyer 
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F pipes opened on all fides of the apartment, and 


oured out eſſences for them in as much plenty as if 
it had been water. He applied to Poppaea, accord- 
ing to Nero's deſire, and firſt ſeduced her for him, 
with the flattering idea of having an emperor tor her 
lover: after which he perſuaded her to leave her huſ- 


band; but when he took her home as his own wife, 
he was not ſo happy in having her, as miferable in 


the thought of ſharing her with another. And Pop- 
paea is ſaid not to have been diſpleaſed with this jea- 

louſy : for, it ſeems, ſhe refuſed to admit Nero when 
Ocho was abſent ; whether it was that ſhe ſtudied to 


| keep Nero's appetite from cloying, or whether {as 


ſome ſay) ſhe did not chute to receive the emperor 


zs a huſband, but in her wanton way, took more 


pleaſure in having him approach her as a gallant. 
Otho's life therefore was in great danger, on account 
of that marriage; and it is aſtoniſhing, that the man 
who could ſacrifice his wife and filter for the ſake of 
Poppaea, ſhould afterwards {pare Otho. 00 
But Otho had a friend in Seneca; and it was he 
who perſuaded Nero to ſend him out governor of 
Luſitania, upon the borders of the ocean. Otho 
made himſelf agreeable to the inhabitants by his 
levity; for he knew that his command was given 
him only as a more honqurable exile *. Upon Gal- 
ba's revolt, he was the firſt governor of a province 
that came over to him; and he carried with him all 
the gold and ſilver veſſels he had, to be melted down 
and coined for his uſe. He likewiſe preſented him 
with ſuch of his ſervants as knew beſt how to wait 
upon an emperor, He behaved to him, indeed, in all 
reſpects, with great fidelity; and it appeared from 
the ſpecimen he gave, that there was no department 
in the government for which he had not talents. He 


| accompanied him in his whole journey, and was many 


* On this occaſion the following diſtich was made: 


Cur Otho mentito ſit quaeritis exul honore? 
Uxoris maechus caeperat eſſe ſua, 


days 


7 
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BN days in the ſame carriage with him; during all which 
N time he loſt no opportunity to pay his court to Vini- 
Wi» us, either by aſſiduities or preſents : and as he always 
15 took care to leave him the firſt place, he was fecure 
„ by his means of having the ſecond. Beſides that 
WIN: there was nothing inv idious in this ſtation, he re- 
. commended himfelf by granting his favours and 
Wie: fervices without reward, and by his general affability 
5 and politeneſs. He took moſt pleaſure i in ſerving the 
l officers of the army, and obtained governments for 
5 many of them, partly by applications to the emperor, 
a 140 and partly to Vintusand his ffeedmen Lcelüs and Aſi- 
N aiicus ; for theſe had the chief influence at court. 
5 Whenever Galba viſited him, he complimented 
1 the company of guards that was upon duty, with a 
1 piece of gold for each man; thus practiſing upon 
1 and im ning the ſoldiers, while he ſeemed only to be 
ks doing! honour to their maſter. When Galba was de- 
140 liberating on the choice of a ſucceſſor, Vinius pre- 
Wl poſed Otho. Nor was this a difinterefled overture, 
0 for Otho had promiſed to marry Vinius's daughter, 
Wat after Galba had adopted him, and appointed him his 
1 ſucceſſor. But Galba always ſhewed that he prefer- 
405 red the good of the public to any private conſidera- 
"hg tions; and! in this caſe he fought not for the man who 
„ might be moſt agreeable to himſelf, but one who 
5 romiſed to be the greateſt bleſſing for the Romans. 
Wl Indeed, it can hardly be ſuppoſed that he would have 
1 appointed Otho heir even to his private patrimony, 
„ when he knew how expenſive and profuſe he was, and 
Walt that he was loaded with a debt of five millions of 
0 | drachmas. He therefore gave Vinius a patient hear- 
Mi | ing, without returning him any anſwer; and put off 
Wal the affair to another time. However, as he declared 


himſelf conſul, and choſe Vinius for his colleague, 
it was ſuppoled that he would appoint a ſucceſſor 
at the beginning of the next year: and the ſoldiers 
W iſhed that Otho vga be the man. . 
But 
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Hut while Galba delayed the appointment, and 


AI continued deliberating, the army mutinied in Ger- 
many. All the troops throughout the empire hated 
E Galba, becauſe they had not received the promiſed 
E donations ; but thoſe in Germany had a particular 
2 apology for their averſion. They alledged, that 
Verginius Rufus, their general, had been remov- 
ed with i ignominy, and that the Gauls, who had 
„ fought againſt them, were the only people that 
were rewarded, whilſt all who had not joined Vin- 


« dex were puniſhed; and Galba, as if he owed ob- 


e ligations to none but him for the imperial dia- 


1 dem, honoured his nd with lacrifices and 


public libations.” 


Such ſpeeches as this were common in the camp, 


| when the calends of January were at hand, and Flac- 
cus aſſembled the ſoldiers, that they might take the 
cuſtomary oath of fealty to the emperor. But, inſtead 


of that, they overturned and broke to pieces the ſta- 


: : rues of Galba; and having taken an oath of allegiance. 
to the ſenate and people "of Rome, they retired: to 


their tents. Their officers were now as apprehen- 


| : ive of anarchy as rebellion ; and the following ſpeech 


is {aid to have been made on the occaſion: * What 
« are we doing, my fellow-ſoldiers? We neither ap- 
point another emperor, nor keep our allegiance to 
the preſent, as if we had renounced not only Gal- 
ba, but every other ſovereign, and all manner of 


cc 


cc 


Wa obettience. It is true, Hordeeniis Flaccus is no 


** more than the ſhadow of Galba. Let us quit 
* him, But at the diſtance of one day's march only, 
there is Vitellius, who commands in the Lower 
Germany, whoſe father was centor, and. thrice 
conſul, and in a manner colleague to the emperor 
Claudius, And though his poverty be a circum— 
ſtance for which ſome people may deſpiſe him 
it is a ſtrong proof of his probity and greatnels 
of mind. 121 us go and declare him emperor, 
and hex che w orld that we Know how to Chute a 


. 
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e perſon for that high dignity better than the Spa- 


* niards and Luſitanians.“ 

Some approved, and others rejected this motion. 
One of the ſtandard-bearers, howevef, marched off 
_ privately, and carried the news to Vitellius that night, 
He found him at table; for he was giving a great en- 
tertainment to his officers. The news ſoon ſpread 
through the army; and Fabius Valens, who com- 
manded one of the legions, went next day at the 
head of a conſiderable party of horſe, and faluted Vi- 
tellius emperor. For ſome days before, he feemed 
to dread the weight of ſovereign power, and totally 

to decline it; but now being fortified with the in- 
dulgences of the table, to which he had fat down at 
mid-day, he went out, and accepted the title of Ger- 
manicus, which the army conferred upon him, tho 
he refuſed that of Ceſar. Soon after, Flaccus's troops 
forgot the republican oaths they had taken to the ſe- 
nate and people, and {wore allegiance to Vitellius. 
Thus Vitellius was proclaimed emperor in Ger- 
many. e N 
As ſoon as Galba was informed of the inſurrection 
there, he reſolved, without further delay, to proceed 
to the adoption. He knew ſome of his friends were 
for Dolabella, and a ſtill greater number for Otho; 
but without being guided by the judgment of either 
party, or making the leaſt mention of his deſign, 
he ſent ſuddenly for Piſo the fon of Craſſus and Scri- 
bonia, who were put to death by Nero; a young 
man formed by nature for every virtue, and diitin- 
guiſhed for his modeſty and ſobriety of manners. In 
purſuance of his intentions, he went down with bim 
to the camp, to give him the title of Cæſar, and de- 
Clare him his ſucceſſor. But he was no ſooner out of 
his palace, than very inauſpicious preſages appeared. 
In the camp, when he delivered a ſpeech to the 
army, reading ſome parts, and pronouncing others 
from memory, the many claps of thunder and flaſhes 
of lightning, the violent rain that fell, and the dark. 


* 
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3 neſs that ne both the camp and the city, plain- 


9 ly announced that the gods did not admit of the 
„. adoption, and that the ilue would be unfortunate, 
« The countenances of the ſoldiers, too, were black 
+ and lowring, becauſe there was no donation even on 
. that occaſion *, | 

10 As to Piſo, all that were preſent could not but 
\. Vonder that, ſo far as they could conjecture from 
. his voice and look, he was not bo none with ſo 
1 great an honour, though he did not receive it with- 
8 but ſenſibility +. On the contrary, in Otho's coun- 
' | enance there appeared ſtrong marks of reſentment, 
i and of the impatience with which he bore the diſap- 
i pointment of his hopes. For his failing of that ho- 
5 nour, which he had been thought worthy to aſpire to, 


1 and which he lately believed himſelf very e attain- 


: Ing, ſeemed a proof of Galba's hatred and ill inten- 
Z tions to him. He was not, therefore, without appre- 
a henſions of what might befal him afterwards ; ; and 
8 dreading Galba, execrating Piſo, and full of indig- 


nation againſt Vinius, he retired with this confuſion 
of paſſions | in his heart. But the Chaldaeans, and 
4 other diviners, whom he had always about him, 

| would not ſuffer him entirely to give up his hopes, 


; or abandon his deſign. In particular he relied on 
; Ptolemy, becauſe he had formerly predicted, that he 
ſhould not fall by the hand of Nero, but furvive him, 
9 ? 


and live to aſcend the imperial throne : for as the 
| former part of the prophecy proved rrae, he thought 
ble had no reaſon to deſpair of the latter. None, how- 
ever, exaſperated him more againſt Galba than thoſe 
| Who condo] ed with him in private, and Preenaed that 
= he had been treated with great Ingratitude Beſides, | 
: chere was a number of people that had flouriſhed \ un- 


* Tacitus tells us, that a little exertion of liberality wound 
have gained the army; and that Galba ſuffered by an unſcaſon- 
able attention to the purity of ancient times. 


im + See an excellent ſpeech which Tacitus aſcr bes to Gall da on 
this occaſion. 
de? 
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der Tigellinus and Nymphidius, and now lived in 
poverty and diſgrace, who, to recommend themſelves 
to Otho, expreſſed great indignation at the flight he 
had offered, and urged him to revenge it. Amongſt 
theſe were Veturius, who was optio, or centurion's 
deputy, and Barbius, who was 7eſſerarins, or one of 
thoſe that carry the word from the tribunes to the 
centurions*. Onamaſtus, one of Otho's freedmen, 
Joined them, and went from troop to. troop, corrupt- 
ing ſome with money, and others with promiſes. 
Indeed, they were corrupt enough already, and 
wanted only an opportunity to put their deſigns in 
execution. If they had not been extremely difat- 
tected, they could not have been prepared for a re- 
volt in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as that of four days, 
which was all that paſſed between the adoption and 
the aſſaſſination; for Piſo and Galba were both flain 
the ſixth day after, which was the fifteenth of la- 
nuary, Early in the morning Galba facrificed in 
the palace in preſence of his friends. Umbricius, 
the diviner, no ſooner took the entrails in his hands, 
than he declared, not in enigmatical expreſhons, but 
plainly, that there were figns of great troubles and 
of treaſon, that threatened immediate danger to the 
emperor. Thus Otho was almoit delivered up to 
Galba by the hand of the Gods; for he ſtood behind 
the emperor, liſtening with great attention to the ob- 
ſervations made by Umbricius, Theſe put him in 
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The way of ſetting the nightly guard was by a Hera or 
fally, with a particular inſcription, given from one centurion to 
another quite throngh the army, till it came again to the tribune 
who firſt delivered it. Es : | | | 

The text in this place is corrupt. Lipſius rightly obſerves, 
that, inſtead of & ayynw and & oH, we ſhould read 9ayyiuy 
and Fro cor. Then it will run thus: „ Ye Lana oo Sie. 
Pewy 121 No brnpe bas TE>By|s; | But even then Plutarch will not 
have given a deſcription of the principal offices of the oprio and 
the ze/trarins, Meſſengers, it is true, they were; but ſpies only 
occationally, It is neceflary, however, to tranſlate the text thus 
amended, at leaſt in a note, — So they are called who perform the 


Macs of meſſengers and ſpicss 
a — great 
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reat confuſion; and his fears were diſcovered by 
5 change of colour, when his freedman Onomaſtus 
came and told him that the architects were come, 
and waited for him at his houſe. This was the ſig- 
nal for Otho's meeting the ſoldiers; he keen 
therefore, that he had bought an old houſe which 
theſe architects were to examine, and going. dn by 


EF what is called Tiberms's palace, went to that part of 


the forum where ſtands the gilded pillar which ter 


minates all the great roads in Italy * 


The ſoldiers who received him, and: ſaluted bim 
emperor, are ſaid not to have been more than twenty - 
three. So that, though he had nothing of that daſ. 
tardly ſpirit which the dehcacy of his conſtitution, 


and the effeminacy of his life, ſeemed to declare; 


but, on the contrary, was firm and reſolute in time 


of danger; yet, on this occaſion he was intimidated. 
and wanted to retire ;—but the ſoldiers would not 


ſuffer it. They ſurrounded the chair + with drawn =» 
ſwords, and infiſted on its proceeding to the camp. 
Meantime Otho defired the bearers to make haſte, 


often declaring that he was a loſt man. There were 


ſome who overheard him ; and they rather wondered 
at the hardineſs of the attempt with fo ſmall a party, 


than diſturbed themſelves about the conſequences. 


As he was carried through the forum, about the ſame 


number as the frſt joined him, and others afterward, 


by three or four at a time. The whole party then 
ſaluted him Cæſar, and conducted him to the camp, 


flouriſhing their {words before him. Martalis, the 


tribune, who kept guard that day, knowing nothing 
(as they tell us) of che conſpiracy, was ſurprized and 
terrified at fo unexpected a fight, and ſuffered them 
to enter. W hen Ocho was within ne np,” he 


This pillar was ſet up by PEP hea be took the bigh- . 


ways under his inſpection, and had the diſtancet of places from 
Rome marked upon it, 


+ Suetonius ſays, he got into a woman 8 s ſedan, i in order to be 
che better concealed. | 
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contempt before, were aſtoniſhed at the divine inter- 


the palace, Vinius and Laco, with ſome of the em- 


courage and honour, was ſent to ſecure the Illyrian 
legion, which lay in Vipſanius's portico. 


nius endeavoured to diſſuade him from it; but Cel- 
themſelves with ſome ſharpneſs againſt Vinius. 


Meantime a ſtrong report prevailed that Otho was 


and crying he was the man that had killed Czfar's 
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He anſwered, ** My allegiance, and the oath I had 
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met with no reſiſtance ; for the conſpirators gathered 
about ſuch as were ſtrangers to the deſign, and made 
it their buſineſs to explain it to them: upon which, 


out of fear, and afterwards out of choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Galba, 
while the diviner yet attended, and had the entrails 
in his hands ; ſo that they who had been moſt incre- 
dulous in matters of divination, and even held it in 


poſition in the accompliſhment of this preſage. 
People of all forts now crowding from the forum to 


peror's freedmen, ſtood before him with drawn 
ſwords to defend him. Piſo went out to ſpeak to 
the life-guards ; and Marius Celſus, a man of great 


Galba was inclined to go out to the people. Vi- 


ſus and Laco encouraged him to go, and exprefled 


flain in the camp; ſoon after which, Julius Atticus, 
a ſoldier of ſome note amongſt the guards, came up, 


enemy, made his way through the crowd, and ſhew- 
ed his bloody ſword to Galba. The emperor fixing 
his eye upon him, ſaid, Who gave you orders?“ 


taken:“ and the people expreſſed their approba- 
tion in loud plaudits. Galba then went out in a ſedan | 
chair, with a deſign to facrifice to Jupiter, and ſhew 
himſelf to the people. But he had no ſooner reached 
the forum, than the rumour changed like the wind, 
and news met him, that Otho was maſter of the 
camp. On this occaſion, as it was natural amongſt 
2 multitude of people, ſome called out to him to 
advance, and ſome to retire ; ſome to take Wu 

and 
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and ſome to be cautious. His chair was toſſed. back- 
ward and forward, as in a tempeſt, and ready to be 
overſet, when there appeared firſt a party of horſe, 
and then another of foot, iſſuing from the Baſilica of 
Paulus, and crying out, * Away with this private 
« man!” Numbers were then running about, not 
to ſeparate by flight, but to poſleſs themſelves of 
the porticos and eminences about the forum, as it 
were to enjoy ſome public ſpectacle. Atilius Vergi- 
lio beat down one of Galba's ſtatues, which ſerved 
as a ſignal for hoſtilities; and they attacked the chair 
on all fides with javelins ; as thoſe did not diſpatch 
him they advanced ſword in hand. In this time of 
trial none ſtood up in his defence but one man, who, 
indeed, amongſt ſo many millions, was the only one 
that did honour to the Roman empire. This was 
Sempronius Denſus *, a centurion, who, without 
any particular obligations to Galba, and only from 
a regard to honour and the law, ſtood forth to de- 
fend the chair. Firſt of all he lifted up the vine- 
branch with which the centurions chaſtiſe ſuch as 
| deſerve ſtripes, and then called out to the ſoldiers 
who were preſſing on, and commanded them to ſpare 
the emperor. They fell upon him notwithſtanding, 


and he drew his ſword and tought a long time, till 


to the ground. Re 5 oy 
- The chair was overturned at what 1s called the 
Curtian Lake; and Galba tumbling out of it, they _ 
ran to diſpatch him. At the ſame time he preſented 
his throat, and ſaid, „Strike, if it be for the good 
of Rome.” He received many ſtrokes upon his 
arms and legs, for he had a coat of mail upon his 
body. According to moſt accounts, it was Camu- 
rius, a ſoldier of the fifteenth legion, that diſpatch- 
In the Greek text it is Jadiſrus; but that text (as we ob- 
ſerved before) in the Life of Galba, is extremely corrupt. We 
have therefore given Deuſus from Tacitus; as Yergilio, inſtead 
of Sercello, above. | 1 n | 
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he received a ſtroke in the ham, which brought him 
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ed him; though ſome fay it was Terentius, ſome 
Arcadius *, and others Fabius Fabulus. They add, 
that when Fabius had cut off his head, he wrapt it 
up in the ſkirt of his garment, becauſe it was fo bald 
that he covid take no hold of it. His aſſociates, 
however, would not ſuffer him to conceal it, but in- 
ſiſted that he ſhould let the world {ce what an exploit 
he had performed; he therefore fixed it upon the 
point of his ſpear, and ſwinging about the head of a 
venerable old man and a mild prince, who was both 
Pontifex Maximus and conſul, he ran on (like the 
Bacchanals with the head of Pentheus) brandiſhing 
his ſpear that was dyed \ with the blood that trickled 
from it. 

When the wad was preſented to Otho, he cried 
out, * This is nothing, my fellow-foldiers ; ſhew 
& me the head of Piſo.“ It was brought not long 
after ; for that young prince being wounded, and 
purſued by one Murcus, was killed by him at the 
gates of the temple of Veſta. Vinius alſo was put 
to the ſword, though he declared himſelf an accom- 
plice in the conſpiracy, and proteſted that it was 
- againſt Otho's orders that he ſuffered. However, 
they cut off his head, and that of Lacon; and carry- 


ing them to Otho, demanded their reward: for, as 
Archilochus lays, 


We bring ſeven warriors only to your tent, 
7 et thouſands of us kilPd them : 


So in this caſe many who had no ſhare in the action, 
bathed their hands and ſwords in the blood, and, 
ſhewing them to Otho, petitioned for their reward. 
It appeared afterwards, from the petitions given in, 
that the number of them was an hundred and twen- 
ty; and Vitellius having ſearched them out, put 
them all to death. Marius Celfus alſo coming to the 
camp, many accuſed him of having exhorted the 


* In Tacitus, Lecanius, That hiſtorian makes no mention of 


Fabius. 
ſoldiers 
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Cldiers to and by Galba ; and the bulk of the army 


inſiſted that he ſhould e ; but Otho, being de- 


ſirous to ſave him, and yet afraid of contradicting 
them, told them, ** he did not chuſe to have him 
« executed ſo ſoon, becauſe he had ſeveral impor- 
« tant queſtions to put to him.” He ordered him, 


therefore, to be kept 1n chains, and delivered him to 
in whom he could beſt confide. 


The ſenate was immediately aſſembled; and as if 


they were become different men, or had other Gods 


to {wear by, they took the oath to Otho, which he 
had before taken to Galba, but had not kept ; and 
they gave him the titles of Cæſar and Auguſtus, 


| | while the bodies of thoſe that had been beheaded lay 


in their conſular robes in the forum. As for the 


beads, the ſoldiers, after they had no farther uſe for 
| , them, {old that of Vinius to his daughter for two 
thouſand five hundred drachmas. Piſo's was given 


to his wife Verania, at her requeſt * ; and Galba's to 
the ſervants of Patrobius and Vitellius +, who, after 
they had treated it with the utmoſt infolence and 


outrage, threw it into a place called Seſtertium f, 


Where the bodies of thoſe are caſt that are put to 


death by the emperors. Galba's corpſe was carried 
away by Helvidius Priſcus, with Otho's permiſſion, 


and buried in the night by his freedman Argius. 


Such 1s the hiſtory of Galba ; a man, who, in che 
points of family and fortune diſtinctly conſidered, 
was exceeded by few of the Romans, and who, in 
the union of both was ſuperior to all. He had lived, 
too, in great honour, and with the belt reputation, 
under five emperors ; and it was rather by his cha- 
racter than by force of arms that he 1 Nero. 


* Tacitus (Lib. I.) fays, ſhe purchaſed it. . 

＋ Galba had put Patrobius to death; but we know not w by 
the ſervants of Vitellius ſhould deſire to treat Galba' : remains 
with any indignity. 


L Lipfius ſays, it was 5 quaſi nn rug as being tx two 


| ie and a half from the city. 


—— AS 
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As to the reſt who conſpired againſt the tyrant, ſome 
of them were thought unworthy of the imperial dia- 
dem, by the people, and others thought themſelves 
unworthy ; but Galba was invited to accept it, and 
only followed the ſenſe of thoſe who called him to 
that high dignity. Nay, when he gave the ſanction 
of his name to Vindex, that which before was called 
_ rebellion was conſidered only as a civil war, becauſe 
a man of princely talents was then at the head of i it: 

ſo that he did not ſo much want the empire, as the 
empire wanted him: and with theſe principles he 
attempted to govern a people corrupted by Tigelli. 
nus and Nymphidius, as Scipio, Fabricius, and Ca- 
millus, governed the Romans of their times. Not- 
withſtanding his great age, he ſhewed himſelf a chief 
worthy of ancient Rome, through all the military 
department; but, in the civil adminiſtration, he de- 
livered kimſelf up to Vinius, to Laco, and to his 
enfranchiſed ſlaves, who ſold every thing, in the ſame 
manner as Nero had left all to his inſatiable vermin, 


The conſequence of this was, that no man regretted 
him as an emperor, though almoſt all were moved 
with pity at his miſerable fate. Ely 


T HE new emperor went early in the morning 
to the capitol, and facriticed ; after which he 
ordered Marius Celſus to be brought before him. 
He received that officer with great marks of his re- 
gard, and defired him rather to forget the cauſe of 
his confinement, than to remember his releaſe. 
Celſus neither ſhewed any meanneſs in his acknow- 
ledgments, nor any want of gratitude : he faid, 
The very charge brought againſt him, bore wit- 
| © neſs to his character; fince he was accuſed only 
| © of having been faithful to Galba, from whom he 
| © had never received any perſonal obligations.” 
All who were preſent at the audience adnured both 
the emperor and Celſus ; and the ſoldiers in particu- 
ar teſhifed their approbation®*:. oe 
Otho made a mild and gracious ſpeech to the ſe- 
nate. The remaining time of his conſulſhip he di- 
vided with Verginius Rufus ; and he lett thoſe who 
had been appointed to that dignity by Nero and 
Galba to enjoy it in their courſe. Such as were re- 
ſpectable for their age or character, he promoted 
to the prieſthood ; and to thoſe ſenators who had 


_ * Otho exempted the ſoldiers from the fees which they had 
paid the centurions for furloughs and other immunities ; but at 
the ſame time promiſed to ſatisfy the centurions, on all reaſon- 
able occaſions, out of his own revenue, In coniequence of theſe 
turloughs the fourth part of a legion was often ablent, and the 
troops became daily more and more corrupted. | 
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been baniſhed by Nero and recalled by Galba, he 
reſtored all their goods and eſtates that he found un— 


ſold : ſo that the firſt and beſt of the citizens, who 
had before not conſidered him as a man, but dread: 


ed him as a fury or deſtroying demon that had ſud. 


denly ſeized the feat of government, now entertain- 
ed more Pang hopes irom lo promiling a begin- 
ning. 

* But nothing gave the people in general ſo high 


a pleaſure, or contributed ſo much to gain him their 


affections, as his puniſhing Tigellinus. It is true, 


he had long ſuffered under the fear of puniſhment, 
which the Romans demanded as a public debt, and 


under a complication of incurable diſtempers. Theſe, 


together with his infamous connexions with the worſt 
of proſtitutes, into which his paſſions drew him, 
though almoſt in the arms of death, were conſider- 
ed by the thinking part of mankind as the greateſt of 
puniſhments, and worle than many deaths. Yet it 


was a pain to the common people that he ſhould 
ſee the light of the ſun, after ſo many excellent 


men had been deprived of it through his means, 
He was then at his country-houſe near Sinueſla, and 
had veſſels at anchor, ready to carry him on occaſion 


to ſome diſtant country. Otho ſent to him there; 
Tigellinus firſt attempted to bribe the meſſenger 
with large ſums to ſuffer him to eſcape. When he 
found that did not take effect, he gave him the mo- 
ney notwithſtanding; and deſiring only to be in- 
dulged a few moments till he had ſhaved himſelt, 
he took the razor and cut his own throat. 
Beſide this juſt ſatisfaction that Otho gave the peo- 
ple, it was a moſt agreeable circumſtance that he 
remembered none of his private quarrels. To gra- 


tify the populace, he ſuffered them allo at firit to 


give him in 1 the theatres the name of N ero; and he 


* Tn the cloſe of the day on which he was inaugurates, he 
put Laco and Icelus to death, 


made 
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made no oppoſition to thoſe who erected publicly 
the ſtatues of that emperor. Nay, Claudius * Rufus 
tells us, that in the letters with which the couriers 
were ſent to Spain, he joined the name of Nero to 
that of Otho ;—bur perceiving that the nobility were 
offended, he made uſe of it no more. ; 
After his government was thus eſtabliſhed, the 
praetorian cohorts gave him no {mall trouble, by ex- 
horting him to beware of many perſons of rank, and 
to forbid them the court; either it was their af- 
fection made them really apprehenſive for him, or 
it was only a colour for raiſing commotions and 
wars. One day, the emperor himſelf had ſent Criſ- 
pinus orders to bring the ſeventeenth cohort from 
Oftia; and in order to do it without interruption, 
that officer began to prepare for it as ſoon as it grew | 
dark, and to pack up the arms in waggons. Upon 
which, ſome of the molt turbulent cried out, that 
Criſpinus was come with no good intention, that the 
ſenate had ſome defign againit the government, and 
that the arms he was going to carry, were to be made 
uſe of againſt Cæſar, not for him. This notion 
ſoon ſpread, and exaſperated numbers: ſome laid 
hold on the waggons, while others killed two centu— 
rions who endeavoured to quell the mutiny, and 
Criſpinus himſelf. Then the whole party armed, 
and exhorting each other to go to the emperor's 
aſſiſtance, they marched ſtraight to Rome. Being in- 
formed there that eighty ſenators {upped with him 
that evening, they haſtened to the palace, ſaying, 
Then was the time to cruſh all Cæſar's enemies at 
once. The city was greatly alarmed, expecting to 
| be plundered immediately. The palace, too, was 
in the utmoſt confuſion, and Otho himſelf in un- 
ſpeakable diſtreſs; for he was under fear and con- 
cern for the ſenators, while chey were afraid of him; 


* This writer, who was a man of RE WE dignity, and ſue- 
ceeded Galba in the government of Spain, was not called Claus 
dius but Cluvius Rufus. 
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fore ordered the principal officers of the guards to 
them, and at the ſame time ſent out his gueſts at an- 
what was become of the enemies of Ceſar. The 
_ emperor then riſing from his couch, uſed many ar- 


at laſt prevailed upon them, with much difficulty, 0 
deſiſt. 


troops as in general well affected to his government, 
but at the fame time he told them there were ſome 


and he hoped they would aſſiſt him in puniſhing 


he pitched upon two only for capital puniſhment, 


In his conduct; but others thought It was no more 
than a piece of policy which the times neceſſarily re- 
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and he ſaw they kept their eyes fixed upon him in 
ſilence and extreme conſternation ; fome having even 
brought their wives with them to ſupper. He there- 


go and ſpeak to the ſoldiers and endeavour to appeaſe 


other door. They had {ſcarcely made their eſcape 
when the ſoldiers ruſhed into the room, and aſked 


guments to ſatisfy them, and by intreaties and tears 


Next day, having preſented the ſoldiers with 
twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a man, he enter- 
ed the camp. On this occaſion he commended the 


deſigning men amongſt them, who by their cabals 
brought his moderation and their fidelity both into 
queſtion : theſe, he ſaid, deſerved their reſentment ; 


them. get applauded his ſpeech, and defired him 
to chaſtiſe whatever perſons he thought proper; but 


whom no man could poſſibly regret, and then re- 
turned to his palace. 

Thoſe who had conceived an affection for Otho, 
and placed a confidence in him, admired this change 


quired, and that he aſſumed a popular behaviour on 
account of the impending war: for now he had un- 
doubted intelligence that Vitellius had taken the 
title of emperor and all the enſigns of ſupreme power; 
and couriers daily arrived with news of continual ad- 
ditions to his party. Other meflengers alſo arrived 
with accounts that the forces in Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and My lia, with their generals, had — for 

Otho; 
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Otho; and a few days after, he received obliging 
letters from Mucianus and Veſpaſian, who both 
commanded numerous armies, the one in Syria, and 
the other 1n Judea. 

Elated with this intelligence, he wrote to Vitel- 
lius, adviſing him not to afpire to things above his 
rank; and promiſed, in caſe he deſiſted, to ſupply _ 
him liberally with money, and give him A city in 
which he might ſpend his days in pleaſure and re- 
pole. Vitellius at firſt gave him an anſwer, in which 
ridicule was tempered with civility: but afterwards, 


being both thoroughly exaſperated, they wrote to 


each other in a ſtile of the bittereſt invectire. N ot 
that their mutual reproaches were groundleſs, but it 
was abſurd for the one to inſult the other with what 
might with equal juſtice be objected to both: for 
their charges conſiſted of prodigality, effeminacy, in- 
capacity for war, their former poverty and immenſe 


debts; ſuch articles that it Is hard to lay which of 
them had the advantage, 


As to the ſtories of prodigies nd apparitions at : 
that time, many of them were founded upon vague 


reports that could not be traced to their author; 5 5 


But in the capitol there was a Victory mounted upon 
a chariot; and numbers of people ſaw her let the 
reins fall out of her hands, as if ſhe had loſt the 
power to hold them. And in the iſland of the 


Tiber, the ſtatue of Julius Cæſar turned from weſt 


to eaſt, without either earthquake or whirlwind to 


move it: —a circumſtance which is ſaid I|kewiſe to 
have happened when Veſpafian openly took upon 
him the direction of affairs. The inundation of the 


Tiber, too, was conſidered by the populace as a bad 


omen. It was at a time, indeed, when rivers uſu- 
ally overflow their banks; but the flood never roſe 


lo high before, nor was fo ruinous in its effects; for 


now it laid great part of the city under water, par- 


ticularly the corn-market, and cauled. a famine, w hich | 
continued tor lome days. 5 


About 
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Was of an illuſtrious family, was ſuſpected by the 


ber, without either promoting or lowering him in 


them in a ſituation where they had nothing to fear. 


nus, the brother of Veipaſian ; "either with an inten- 


ed him of it) or elſe to ſhew his affection to Veſpa- 
ftan by promoting his brother. 


der the conduct of his lieutenants, Marius Celfus, 
of operations they had formed, by reaſon of the ob- 
would be commanded by him only. The enemy's 


men had been uſed to idleneſs; and their manner of 
living was quite different from that in the field. 
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About this time news was brought that Cecing 
and Valens, who acted for Vitellius, had ſeized the 
paſſes of the Alps. And in Rome, Dolabella, who 


guards of ſome difloyal deſign. Otho, either fearing 
him, or ſome other whom he could influence, ſent 
im to Aquinum, with aſſurances of friendly treat- 
ment. When the emperor came to ſelect the officers 
that were to attend him on his march, he appointed 
Lucius, the brother of Vitellius, to be of the num- 


point of rank. He took alſo particular care of the 
mother and wife of Vitellius, and endeavoured to put 


The government of Rome he gave to Flavius Sabi- 


tion to do honour to Nero (for he had formerly 
given him that appointment, and Galba had depriy- 


Otho himſelf ſtopped at Brixillum, a town in Italy 
near the Po, and ordered the army to march on un- 


Suetonius Paulinus, Gallus, and Spurina, officers of 
great reputation ; but they could not purſue the plan 


ſtinacy and diſorderly behaviour of the ſoldiers, who 
declared that they had made the emperor, and they 


troops were not under much better diſcipline : they, 
too, were refractory and diſobedient to their officers, 
and on the fame account; yet they had ſeen ſervice, 

and were accuſtomed to fatigue : whereas Otho's 


Indeed, they had ſpent moſt of their time at public 
ſpectacles and the entertainments of the theatre; 
and were come to that degree of inſolence, that they 
did not pretend to be unable to perform the — 

they 
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| they were ordered upon, but affected to be above 
them. Spurina, who attempted to uſe compulſion, 
was in danger of being killed by them. They 
ſpared no manner ot abule, calling him traitor, and 
| ling him that it was he who ruined the affairs of 

Cæſar, and purpoſely miſſed the faireſt opportunities. 
Some of them came in the night, intoxicated with 
liquor, to his tent, and demanded their diſcharge ; 

« for they had to 90, they ſaid, to Czlar, to ac- 
« cuſe him.“ 

The cauſe, however, and Spore with it, receiv- 
ed ſome benefit from the inſult which theſe troops 
met with at Placentia. I hoſe of Vitellius came up 
to the walls, and ridiculed Otho's men who were 
appointed to defend them; calling them players and 
dancers, fit only to attend the Pythian and Olympic 
games; fellows who knew nothing of war ; who had 
not even made one campaign; who were fon up 
with pride merely becauſe they had cut off the head 
of a poor unarmed old man (meaning Galba); 
wretches that durſt not look men in the face, or 
ſtand any thing like a fair and open battle. They 
were ſo cut with theſe reproaches, and fo defirous 
of revenge, that they threw themſelves at Spurina's 
feet, and begged of him to command and employ 
them on whatever ſervice he thought pr oper, aſſur- 
ing him that there was neither danger nor labour 
which they would decline. After this, the enemy 
made a vigorous attack upon the town, and plied 
their battering engines with all their force ; but Spu- 
rina's men repulſed them with great ſlaughter, and 
by that means kept pofleſſion of one of the moſt re- 
ſpectable and moſt flouriſhing towns in Italy. 

It muſt be obſerved of Otho's officers in general, 
that they were more obliging in their be -haviour, both 
to cities and private perions, than thole of Vitellius. 
Cecina, one of the latter, had nothing popular either 
in his addiels or his figure. He was of a gigantic 
lize, and moſt uncouth appearance; for he wore. 


breeches 
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gave his inſtructions to Roman officers. His wife 


ſlowly for the ſake of collecting gold as he went, and 


deed, accuſe Cecina of haſtening to give battle be- 
fore the arrival of Valens, in order that the victory 


they charge him not only with attacking at an un- 


errors nearly ruined the affairs of his party. 


join Spurina at Placentia, had intelligence by the way 
that he was victorious, and that the ſiege was raiſed. 


and thickets; after which, he ordered his cavalry to 
advance, and if the enemy attacked them, to give 


into the ambuſcade ; but Celſus being informed of 


their wur wie he purſued with ſo much caution, 
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breeches and long ſleeves in the manner of the Gauls, 
even while his ſtandard was Roman, and whilſt % 


followed him on horſeback, in a rich dreſs, and was 
attended by a ſelect party of cavalry. F abius Valens, 
the other general, had a paſſion for money which 
was not to be ſatisfied by any plunder from the ene- 
my, or exactions and contributions from the allies, 
Inſomuch that he was believed to proceed more 


therefore was not up at the firſt action. Some, in- 


might be all his own; and beſide other leſs faults, 


ſcaſonable time, but with not maintaining the com- 
bat ſo gallantly as he ought to have done: all which 


Cecina, after his repulſe at Placentia, marched 
againſt Cremona, another rich and great city. In 
the mean time Annius Gallus, who was going to 


But being informed at the ſame time that Cremona 
was in danger, he led his forces thither, and en— 
camped very near the enemy. Afterwards other 
officers brought in reinforcements. Cecina poſted 
a ſtrong body of infantry under cover of ſome trees 


way by degrees and retire, till they had drawn them 


his intention by ſome deſerters, advanced with his 
beſt cavalry againſt Cecina's troops; and, upon 


* Faelle xαν TW GANUY EX&50; Crd Tv gp. Dacier takes 
no notice of this paſſage, though a material one both in the place 
where it ſtands, and with regard t to the connexion too. 


that 


* 3 — — . N 
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that he ſurrounded the corps that lay 1 in ambuſh, 
Having thus put them in confuſion, he called the 
legions from the camp; and it appears, that if they 
had come up in time to ſupport the horle, Cecina's 
whole army would have been cut in pieces; but, as 
Paulinus advanced very ſlowly *, he was cenſured for 
having uſed more precaution than became a general 


| of his character: nay, the ſoldiers accuſed him of 


treachery, and endeavoured to incenſe Otho againſt 
him, inſiſting that the victory was in their hands; 
and that if it was not complete, it was owing entire- 
ly to the miſmanagement of their generals. Otho 
did not ſo much believe theſe repreſentations, as he 
was willing to appear not to diſbelieve them. He 
therefore ſent his brother Titianus to the army, with 
Proculus the captain of his guard; Titianus had the 
command in appearance, and Proculus in reality. 
Celſus and Paulinus had the title of friends and 
counſellors, but not the leaſt authority 1 in che direc- = 
tion of affairs. 

The enemy, too, were not boat their DRY 
factions and diſorder, particularly amongſt the forces 
of Valens : for when they were informed of what 
happened at the ambuſcade, they expreſſed their in- 
dignation that their general did not put it in their 
power to be there, that they might have uſed their 
endeayours to fave ſo many brave men who periſhed 
in that action. They were even inclined to difpatch _ 


. him; but having pacified them with much e 


he decamped and joined Cecina. 
In the mean time Otho came to the camp at Bed- 


|. riacum, a a ſmall town near Cremona, and there held 
a council of war. Proculus and Litianus were of 32 


* -Tacitas tells us, that Paulinus was natur ally {low and irre- 
ſolute. On this occation he charges him with two errors: The 
tirſt was, that, inſtead of advancing immediately to the charge, 
and ſupporting his cavalry, he trifled away the time in filling 1 up 
the trenches. The ſecond, that he did not avail himtelf of the 
dilorder of the enemy, but founded much too early a retreat, 


nion, 
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nion, © that he ought to give battle while the arm 
© retained thoſe high ſpirits with which the late vic- 
* tory had inſpired them, and not ſuffer that ardour 
© to cool, nor wait till Vitellius came in perſon 
© from Gaul; ; but Paulinus was againſt it * The 
enemy, faid he, © have received all their troops, 
and have no farther preparations to make for the 
& combat; whereas Otho will have from Myſia and 
« Pannonia forces as numerous as thoſe he has al- 
« ready, if he will wait his own opportunity, in- 
rs ſtead of giving one to the enemy. And certainly 
„ the army he now has, if with their ſmall numbers 
they have ſo much ardour, will not fight with leſs 
6 but greater ſpirit when they lee their numbers ſo 
«© much increaſed : beſides, the gaining of time 
« makes for us, becauſe we have every thing in 
c abundance ; but delays muſt greatly diftreſs Ceci. 
na and his colleague for necetlaries, becaule they 
lie in an enemy's country.“ _— 

Marius Celſus ſupported the opinion of Paulinus, 
Anuius Gallus could not attend, becauſe he had re- 
ceived ſome hurt by a fall from his horſe, and was 
under cure. Otho theretore wrote to him, and Gal- 
Jus adviſed him not to precipitate matters, but to 
wait for the army from Myſia, which was already on 
the way. Otho, however, would not be guided by 
theſecounſels; and the opinion of thoſe prevailed who 
were for hazarding a battle immediately. Different 
reaſons are, indeed, alleged for this reſolution. The 
moſt probable is, that the praetorian cohorts, which 
compoſed the emperor's guards, now coming to talie 
what real war was, longed to be once more at a di- 
trance from it, to return to the caſe, the Oper 
and public diverſions of Rome ; ; and therefore they 
could not be reſtrained in their eagerneſs for a battle; 
tor they imagined they could overpower the enemy 
at the firſt charge. Beſides, Otho ſeems to have 
been no longer able to ſupport himſelf in a ſlate of 
tuſpenſe ; ſuch an averſion to the thoughts of dan- 


ger 
* 


Overburthened then by his cares, he haſtened to free 
himſelf from their weight ; he covered his eyes, and 


| leaped down the precipice; he committed all at 


once to fortune. Such is the account given of the 


matter by che orator Neun, who was Otho's ſe- 


cretary. 
Others ſay, that the two parties v were much inelin⸗ 
ed to lay down their arms, and unite in chuſing an 


emperor out of the beſt generals they had; or, if 


they could not agree upon il, to leave the election 


to the ſenate. Nor 1s it improbable, as the two who 
were called emperors were neither of them men of 
reputation, that the experienced and prudent part of 


the ſoldiers ſhould form ſuch a deſign: for they 
could not but reflect how unhappy and dreadful 
a thing it would be to plunge themſelves into the 


{ame calamities, which the Romans could not bring 


upon each other without aching hearts, in the quar- 
rels of Sylla and Marius, of Cæſar and Pompey : 
and for what ? but to provide an empire to miniſter 
to the inſatiable appetite and the drunkenneſs of Vi- 
tellius, or to the luxury and debaucheries of Otho. 


Theſe conſiderations are ſuppoſed to have induced 


CTCellus to endeavour to gain time, in hopes that mat- 
ters might be compromiſed without the ſword ; 
while Otho, out of tear of luch an agreement, ba- 
tened the battle. 

In the mean time he returned to Brixillum e, 
which certainly was an additional error: for by chat 
ſtep he deprived the combatants of the reverence 


and emulation which his preſence might have inſpir- 


ed, and took a conſiderable limb from the body of 
the army, I mean ſome of the beſt and moſt active 


9 11 was debated in council, whether the emperor ſhould be 
preſent in the action, or not. Marius Celſus an id Paulinus durſt 
not vote for it, leſt they ſhould ſeem inclined to expole his per- 
jon, He therefore retired to Brixillum; w hich was a circum- 
ance that contributed not a! tle to his ruin, 
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ger had his diſſipation and effeminacy given 1 
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men, both horſe and foot, for his body-guard, 
There happened about that time a rencounter upon 
the Po, while Cecina's troops endeavoured to lay a 
bridge over that river, and Otho's to prevent it. 
The latter, finding their other efforts ineffect ual, put 
a quantity of torches; well covered with brimſtone 
and pitch, into ſome boats, Which were carried by 
the wind and current upon the enemy's work. Firſt 
ſmoke, and afterwards a bright flame aroſe; upon 
which, Cecina's men were ſo terrified, that they 
leaped into the river, overſet their boats, and were 
entirely expoſed to their enemies, who laughed at 
their auk ward diſtreſs. 

The German troops, however, beat Otho's gladi. 
ators in a little iſland of the Po, and killed a confi. 
derable number of them. Otho's ar my that was 1n 
Bedriacum, reſenting this aftront, inſiſted on being 
led out to battle. Accordingly Procul us marched, 
and pitched his camp at the diſtance of fifty furlongs 
from Bedriacum ; but he chole his ground 1 in a very 8 
unſkilful manner: for, though it was in the ſpring 
ſeaſon, and the country afforded many ſprings and 
rivulets, his army was diſtreſſed for water. Next 
day, Proculus was for marching againſt the enemy, 
who lay not leſs than a hundred furlongs off; but 
Paulinus would not agree to it. He ſaid, they ought 
to keep the polt they had taken, rather than fatigue 
themſelves firſt, and then immediately engage an 
enemy, who could arm and put themſelves in or- 
der of battle at their leiſure, while they were making 

ſuch a march with all the incumbrance of baggage 
and ſervants. The generals diſputed the point, 
till a Numidian horſeman came with letters from 
Otho, ordering them to make no longer delay, 
but proceed to the attack without loſing a mo- 
ment's time. Then they decamped of courſe, and 
went to ſeek the enemy. The news of their ap- 
proach threw Cecina into great confuſion ; and im- 


mediately duitting his works and poſt upon the ri- 
er 
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by Valens. f - 
"During the time that the infantry were forming, 


the beſt of the cavalry were directed to ſkirmiſh. 
At that moment a report was ſpread, from what 


cauſe we cannot tell, amongſt Otho's van, that 


Pitellius's officers were coming over to their party. 


As ſoon, therefore, as they approached, they ſaluted 
them in a friendly manner, calling them fellow-fol- 


diers. But inſtead of receiving the appellation, they 
anſwered with a furious and hoſtile ſhout. The con- 
ſequence was, that the perſons who made the com- 
pliment were diſpirited, and the reſt ſuſpected them 
of treaſon. This was the firſt thing that diſconcerted 
Otho's troops; for by this time the enemy had charg- 


ed. Beſides, they could preſerve no order; the in- 


termixture of the baggage, and the nature of the 
ground, preventing any regular movement; for the 
ground was ſo full of ditches and other inequalities, 


that they were forced to break their ranks and wheel 


about to avoid them, and could only fight in ſmall 
eee There were but two legions, one of Vitel- 
l 


us's, called the devourer, and one of Otho's, called 
the ſuccourer, which could diſentangle themſelves from 


the defiles, and gain the open plain. Theſe engaged 


in a regular battle, and fought a long time. Otho's 


men were vigorous and brave, but they had not 
ſeen ſo much as one action before this; on the other 


hand, thoſe of Vitellius had much experience in the 


field, but they were old, and their ſtrength decay- 


ing 


O 


b down the firſt ranks, and took the eagle. The ene- 
| My, filled with ſhame and reſentment, advanced to 


chaſtiſe them, ſlew Orphidius, who commanded the | 
legion, and took ſeveral ſtandards. Againſt the 


ladiators, who had the reputation of being brave 
ellows, and excellent at cloſe fighting, Alphenus 


ver he repaired to the camp, where he found moſt 
of the ſoldiers armed, and the word already given 
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tho's legion coming on with great fury, mowed 
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Varus brought up the Batavians, who come from an 
iland form-d by the Rhine; and are the beſt cay alry 
in Germany. A few of the gladiators made head a- 
gainſt them; but the greateſt part fled to the river, 
and falling in with ſome of the enemy's infantry that 


was poſted there, were all cut in pieces. But none 
behaved fo ill that day as the Prætorian bands: they 


did not even wait to receive the enemy's charge; and 
in their flight they broke through the troops chat as 
yet ſtood their ground, and put them in diſorder, 


| Nevertheleſs, many of Otho's men were irreſiſtible 


in the quarter where they fouglit, and opened a way 
through the victorious enemy to their camp. But 
Proculus and Paulinus took another way; for they 
dreaded the foldiers, who already blamed their ge 
nerals for the loſs of the day. 

Annius Gallus received into the city all the ſcat- 


"wn parties, and endeavoured to encourage them 


by aſſurances that the advantage upon the whole was 
equal, and that their troops "had the fuperiority in 
many parts of the field. But Marius Celfus aflem- 


_ bled the principal officers, and deſired them to con- 


fider of meaſures that might ſave their country. 


After fuch an expence of Roman blood,” ſaid he, 


cc 


Otho himſelf, if he has a patriotic principle, would 


** not tempt fortune any more; fince Cato and Sci 


pio, in refuſing to ſubmit to Cæſar after the bat- 


« tle of Pharfalia, are accuſed of Faving unneceſla- 


* rily facriticed the lives of fo many brave men in 


«c 


Africa, notwithitanding that they fought for the 


« liberties of their country. Fortune, indeed, 1s 


« capricious, and all men are liable to ſuffer by ber 


inconſtancy; yet good men have one advantage 
« which ſhe cannot deprive them of, and that is, to 
avail themſelves of their reaſon in whatever may 


40 


20 


46--Dbefal them © Theſe arguments prevaile d with 


the officers; and on ſounding the private men, they 
found them defirous of peace. Titianus himſelf was 
of opinion chat they ought to fend ambaſſadors to 
* | treat 


Y 
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| 


cina and Valens. As "they were upon the road, they 
met ſome centurions, who informed them that V itel= 


lius's army was advancing to Bedriacum, and that 
they were ſent before by their generals with propo- 


ſals for an accommodation. Celſus and Gallus com- 
mended their deſign, and deſired them to go back 
with them to meet Cecina. 

When they approached that general's army, Cel- 
ſus was in great danger; for the cavalry that were 
beaten in the affair of the ambuſcade, happened to 
de in the van; and they no ſooner ſaw C eiſus, chan 


they advanced with loud ſhouts againſt him. The 


centurions, however, put themſelves beſore him ; 
and the other officers called out to them to do him he 


violence. Cecina himſelt, when he was informed of 
the tumult, rode up and quelled i it; and after he had 
made his compliments to Celſus in a very obliging 


manner, accompanied him to Bedriacum. 


In the mean time, Titianus repenting that he bad : 
ſent the ambaſſadors, placed the moſt reſolute of the 
loldters again upon the walls, and exhorted the reſt 


to be aſülfing; but when Cecina rode up and offered 


his hand, not a man of them could reſiſt him. 


Some ſaluted his men from the walls, and others 


opened the gates; after which they went out and 
mixed with the troops that were coming up. In- 


ſtead of acts of hoſtility, there was nothing but mu- 


tual careſſes and other demonſtrations of friendſhip ; . 


in conſequence of which, they all took the oath to 


Vitellius, and ranged themſelves under his ban- 


ner. 


This is the account which moſt of thoſe chat were 
in the battle give of it; but at the ſame time they 
confeſs that they did not know all the particulars, 
becauſe of the confuſed manner in which they fought, 
and the inequality of the ground. Long after, hen 


1 was paſſing over the field of battle, Meftrius Flo- 
* 2 


treat for a coalition. In purſuance of which, Celſus 
and Gallus were charged with a cornice its. Dec: 
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28 thoſe of Galba and Otho. 
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rus, a perſon of conſular dignity, ſhewed me an old 
man, who in his youth had ſerved under Otho with 


others of the ſame age with himſelf, not from incli- 


nation but conſtraint *, He told me alſo, that on 
viſiting the field, after the battle, he ſaw a large 
pile of dead bodics as high as the head of a man; 
and upon enquiring into the reaſon, he could neither 
diſcover it himſelf, nor get any information about 
It. It was no wonder that there was a great- carnage 
in caſe of a general route, becauſe in a civil war they 
make no priſoners; for ſuch captives would be of no 
advantage to the conquerors ; but it is difficult to 
aſſign a reaſon why the carcaſſes ſhould be piled up 
in that manner. „„ 


* From this paſſage Dacier would infer that the life of Otho 


Vas not written by Plutarch. He ſays, a perſon who ſerved when 


2 young man under Otho, could not be oid at the time when 
Plutarch can be ſuppoſed to have viſited that field of battle. His 
argument is this: That battle was fought in the year of Chriſt 
fixty-nine : Plutarch returned from Italy to Chæronea abdut 
the end of Domitian's reign, in the year of Chriſt ninety-three 
or ninety- four, and never left his native city any more. As this 


retreat of Plutarch's was only twenty-four or twenty-five years 


after the battle of Bedriacum, he concludes that a perſon who 
fought in that battle a young man, could not poſſibly be old 
when Plutarch made the tour of Italy, and therefore conjectures 
that this, as well as the life of Galba, muſt have been written by 
a ſon of Plutarch. | | 

But we think no argument, in a matter cf ſuch importance, 
onght to be adduced from a paſſage manifeſtly corrupt. For, 
inſtead of oil wana we muſt either read s ola wanziy, or 2 
& 7x01 be, to mak? either Greek or ſenſe of it. 

Lamprias, in the catalogue, aſcribes theſe two lives to his 
father. Nor do we fee ſuch a diſſimilarity to Plutarch's other 
writings, either in the ſtile or manner, as warrants us to conclude 
that they are not of his hand. + 


Henry Stevens did not, indeed, take them into his edition, be. 


| cauſe he found them amongſt the opyſcula ; and, as ſome of the 


ge were ſuppofed to be ſpurious, he believed too haſtily 
that theſe were of the number, | 

We think the loſs of Plutarch's other lives of the emperors a 
real iois to the world, and thould have been glad if they had come 
down to us, even in the ſame imperfect condition as to the text, 


An 
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An uncertain rumour (as it commonty happens) 


was firſt brought to Otho, and afterwards ſome of 


the wounded came and affured him that the battle 
was loſt. On this occaſion, it was nothing extraor- 


dinary that his friends ſtrove to encourage him and 


keep him from deſponding; but the attachment of 


the ſoldiers to him exceeds all belief. None of 
them left him, or went over to the enemy, or con- 
ſulted his own ſafety, even when their chief deſpaired 


of his. On the contrary, they crowded his gates; 
they called him emperor ; they left no form of a 

plication untried *; they kiſſed his hands; they fell 
at his feet; and with groans and tears intreated him 


Rot to forlake them, nor give them up to their ene- 


mies, but to employ their hearts and hands to the 


laſt moment of their lives. They all joined in this 
requeſt: and one of the private men drawing his 


ſword, thus addreſſed himſelf to Otho: © Know, 


« Czſar, what your ſoldiers are ready to do for 


« you;” and immediately plunged the Neel into his 
heart. - 

Otho was not moved at this affecting ſcene, but 
with a cheerful and ſteady countenance looking round 


upon the company, he ſpoke as follows: * This 
« day, my fellow- boldiers, I conſider as a more 


« happy one than that on which you made me 
* emperor, when I ſee you thus diſpoſed, and am 
* lo great in your opinion. But deprive me not of 
* a {lll greater happineſs, —that of laying down my 
life with honour for fo many generous Romans 
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ciſive. I have intelligence that my army from 


* Inſtead of «ywoilo Tporue, which has nothing to 2s her e, one 
of the commentators propoſes to read £110Yig ba; » Which is a 
common . Bre with Plutarch. 


R 3 % Afia, 


If 1 am worthy of the Roman empire, I ought to 
ſhed my blood for my country. I know the yic- 
tory my adverſaries has gained is by no means de- 


Myſia is at the diſtance of but a few days march; 
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cc 


Aſia, Syria, and Egypt, are pouring their legions 


upon the Adriatic; the forces in Judea declare 
for us; the ſenate is with us; and the very wives 
and children of our enemies are ſo many pledges 
in our hands. But we are not fighting for Italy 
with Annibal, or Pyrrhus, or the Cymbrians; 
our diſpute is with Romans; and whatever party 
prevails, whether we conquer or are conquered, our 
country muſt ſuffer. Under the victor's joy ſhe 
bleeds. Believe then, my friends, that I can die 
with greater glory than reign; for I know no be- 
nefit that Rome can reap from my victory, equal 
to what I ſhall confer upon her by ſacrificing myſelf 
for peace and unanimity, and to prevent Italy from 
beholding ſuch another day as this !” 
After he had made this ſpeech, and ſhewed him- 


N ſelf immoveable to thoſe who attempted to alter his 
1 reſolution, he deſired his friends and ſuch ſenators 
as were preſent, to leave him, and provide for their 

own ſafety. To thoſe that were abſent he ſent the 

ſame commands; and ſignified his pleaſure to the ci. 

ties by letters, that they ſhould receive them honour | 

_ ably, and ſupply them with good convoys. 


He then called his nephew Cocceius “*, who was 


yet very young, and bade him compoſe himſelf, and 
not fear Vitellius. © I have taken the ſame care,” 
ſaid he, of his mother, his wife and children, as 


I: 
cc 
cc 


"15 


* 


60 


. 


15 


if they had been my own: And for the ſame 
reaſon, I mean for your ſake, I deferred the adop- 
tion which I intended you ; for 1 thought proper 
to wait the iſſue of this war, that you might reign. 
with me if I conquered, and not fall with me if 
I was overcome. The laſt thing, my ſon, I have 
to recommend to you, is, neither entirely to for- 


get, nor yet to remember too well that you had an 
Emperor for your uncle.“ 


Tacitus and Suetonius call him Cocceianus, 
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A moment after, he heard a great noiſe and tu- 
mult at his gate. The ſoldiers ſeeing the ſenators 


retiring, threatened to kill them if they moved a ſtep 2 
farther, or abandoned the emperor. Otho, in great 


concern for them, ſhewed himſelf again at the door, 


but no longer with a mild and ſupplicating air; on 


the contrary, he caſt ſuch a ſtern and angry look 


upon the moſt turbulent part of them, that 9 with- | 


drew in great fear and confuſion. 
In the evening he was thirſty, and drank a little 


water : then he had two ſwords brought him; and 
having examined the points of both a long time, he 
ſent away the one, and put the other under his arm. 


After this, he called his ſervants, and with many 
expreſhons of kindneſs gave them money : nor thar 


he choſe to be laviſh of what would ſoon be another's ; 


for he gave to ſome more, and to ſome leis, propor- 
tioning his bounty to their merit, and Paying a ſtrict 
regard to propriety. 


| When he had diſmiſſed them, he e the 
remainder of che night to repoſe, and ſlept ſo ſouud 


chat his chamberlains heard him at the door. Early 


in the morning he called his freedman, who aſſiſted 
him in the care of the ſenators, and ordered him to 
make the proper enquiries about them. The an- 


ſwer he brought was, that they were gone, and had 
been prov ided with every thing they defired. Upon 


which he ſaid, © Go you, then, and ſhew l 


* to the ſoldiers, that they may not imagine you 


« you to ſome cruel death for it.” 


As ſoon as the freedman was gone out, he fixed 


the hilt of his ſword upon the ground, and holding 


it with both hands, fell upon it with ſo much force, | 


that he expired with one groan. The {ervants who 


waited without heard the groan, and burſt into a 


loud lamentation; which was echoed through the 


camp and the city. The ſeldiers ran to the gates 


with the moſt pitiable wailings, and molt unfeigned 


2 
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have aſſiſted me in diſpatching myſelf, and put 
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Srief, reproaching themſelves for not guarding their 


emperor, and preventing his dying for them. Not 
one of them would leave him to provide for himſelf, 
though the enemy was approaching. They attir ed 
the body | in a magnificent manner, and prepared a fu. 
neral pile; after which they attended the proceſſion | 
in their armour ; and happy was the man that could 


come to ſupport his bier. Some kneeled and kiſſed 
his wound, ſome graſped his hand, and others pro- 


ſtrated themſelves on the ground, and adored him 
at a diftance : nay, there were ſome who threw their 


- torches upon the pile, and then flew themſelves. 


Not that they had received any extra>rdinary favours 


from the deceaſed, or were afraid of ſuffering under 


the hands of the conqueror: but it ſeems that no king 
or tyrant was ever fo paſſionately fond of governing 


as they were of being governed by Otho. Nor did 


their aff:&ion ceaſe with his death: it ſurvived the 
grave, and terminated in the hatred and deſtruction 
of Vitellius.— Ot that we ſhall give an account in its 
proper place. 

Alter they had interred the remains of Otho, they 


_ erected a monument over them, which neither by 


its ſize nor any pomp of epitaph, could excite the 
leaſt envy. I have ſeen it at Brixillum; it was very 
modeſt, and the inſcription only this, 


TO THE MEMORY OF MARCUS OTHO, 


Ocho died at the age of thirty-ſeven, having reign» 


ed only three months. Thoſe who find fault with 


his life, are not more reſpectable either for their 


numbers or for their rank, than thoſe who applaud 
his death; for, though bis life was not much better 
than that of Nero, yet his death was nobler. 


The ſoldiers were extremely incenſed againſt Pol. 
lio, one of the principal officers of the guards, for 
perſuading them to take the oath immediately to 


Vitellius; and being informed that there were till 
(ome ſenators on the pot, they let the others pals, 


buc 


r 249 


but ſolicited Verginius Rufus in a very troubleſome 


manner. They went in arms to his houſe, and in- 
ſiſted that he ſhould take the imperial title, or at 
leaſt be their mediator with the conqueror. But he 


who had refuſed to accept that title from them when 
they were victorious, thought it would be the great- 
eſt madneſs to embrace it after they were beaten : 
and he was afraid of applying to the Germans in 
their behalf, becauſe he had obliged that people to do 
many things contrary to their inclinations, He there- 
fore went out privately at another door. When the 
ſoldiers found that he had left them, they took the 
oath to Vitellius; and, having obtained their pardon, | 


were enrolled amongſt the troops of Cecina. - 


THE END OF PLUTARCH'S LIVES, 
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THE 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


From DAci ER, and other Writers. 


world. 

2437) 797 
2098 486 
2720) 454 
2768 4ob 
2847] 327 

2880] 294 
2894 288 
2908] 266 

3045 129 
3174] 1. 

| b 
3918 vii. i. 


ö 
! 1 1 + deluge 


Minos II. grandſon of . 


The expedition of the Argon- 
Jheſeus attended 4 


Troy taken. 
| ſon of Theſeus was at thel 


Minos I. ſon of Jupiter and 
Europa, 


firſt, 


auts. 
Jon 10 0, 
Demophon the 


ſiege, 

The return of the Heraclidone 
to Peloponneſus. 
The firſt war of the Athenians 
againſt Sparta, 

Codrus devotes hbimſelf. 

The Helots ſubdued by Agis. | 
The Ionic migration, 


Lycurgus flouriſhes, 


J Rome. 


has firſt Olympiad. 


ROMULUS. -. | 


Rome built. 


, 


Yrs. be 


ing of 


761 
| 8810 


5000 


43⁰ 
N 


forethelb 
| build- | 


| 
| 473 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
Olympiads. 


vii. 4. The rape of the Sabine virgins. 
XVI. I. The death of Romulus. 
1 NUMA. 
XVI. 3. Numa elected 8 
XXVII. 2 Numa dies. . 
LE -  SQLON, 
xIv. 1. Solon flouriſhes, 
Cylon! s conſpiracy, 
Epimenides goes to Athens, 
and expiates the city. He 
dies ſoon after, at the age off 
154. The ſeven wiſe men; 
AKEſop and Anacharſis flou-| 
| | My riſh, 
3356| xlvi. 3. Solon Archon. 
1 Croefus, king of Lydia. 
3370 1. 1. Pythagoras goes into Italy. 
„ Piſiſtratus ſets up his tyranny. 
3391] lv. 2. Cyrus, king of Perſia. 
3401 Ivii. 4. Croeſus taken. 
. PUBLICOLA : 
3442 Ixvill. 1. Is choſen conſul in the room 
of Collatinus. | 
Brutus fights Aruns, the eldeſt 
| fon of Tarquin. Both are 
5 killed. 
Ixviii. 3. Publicola conſul the third time. 
oY His colleague Horatius Pul- 
villus dedicates the temple of 
| Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Horatius Cocles defends the 
Sublician bridge againſt the 
Tuſcans. 
Ixix. 3. Publicola dies. 
Eeno Eleates flouriſhed, 
Ixxii. 1. The battle of Marathon. 
. CORIOLANUS 
Ixxii. 2. Is baniſhed, and retires to the! 2 
17 | Valles -* _ 
2 Ixxiii. 1. Herodotus is born. 


xlvi. 1. 
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q $24 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

7 Years Olymgiads. | Vrs of Befors 
4 of the | Rome./Chriſt, 
N world | 
3463 Ixxlii. 2. Coriolanus beſieges Rome; but 269 485 
1 ESE. I being prevailed upon by his 


mother to retire, is ſtoned to 
death by the Volſci. 


ne. 
» Iv 

bg 
1 
0 


« 3407 Ixxiv. 2. Ariſtides is baniſhed for ten] 270 481 
a TE years, but recalled at the ex- 
i ptration of three. | | 

4 THEMISTOCLES, 3 

of 3470 Ixxv. 1 The battle of Salamis. — 273 478 
1 3471] Ixxv. 2. The battle of Plataeae. 274 477 
i 3474Ixxvi. 1. [Thucydides is born. — 277 474 
bl 3479 Ixxvii. 2. Themiſtocles is baniſhed by 282 409 
+ „ the Oſtraciſm. 

1 3 CIMON ns 
$ 3480 lxxvli. 3. Beats the Perſians both at ſea| 283 468 


1 and land, | 
23481 |xxvii. 4. Socrates is born. He lived 284 467 
Ii +}  ſeventy-one years. 5 
3500lIxxxii. 3. Timon dies. Alcibiades born 303 448 
55 the ſame year, Herodotus . 
and Thucydides flouriſh: 
| the latter is twelve or thir-| {| 
po teen years younger than the 
| | i former, 
—— Pindar dies, eighty years olg. 440 
PERICLES 5 
Stirs up the Peloponneſian war, 322 429 
which laſts twenty-ſeven 
ears. He was very young 
| when the Romans ſent the 
"I Decemviri to Athens for So-| 
| lon's laws, 4 


n 
„ 


— — 


5 SS 10 xvi 1.2. 


$521 [xxxvil 4 Pericles dies. . 324 427 

a. i. Plato is born. 325 426 

at: Xerxes killed by Artabanus. . 
5 NICIAS. EE 


3535 xci. 2.\The Athenians undertake the 3380 41 
| | Sicilian war. 1 
35 37 xci. 4. Nicias beaten and put to death} 3400 411 
l | in Sicily. me De 

5 5 ALCIBLADES 1 | 
3538} Xxcil, 1. Takes rouge at Sparta, and 
afterwards 


CHRONOLOGICAL TAE. 255 
Years | Olymplads, | [Yrs of} Before 
of the | Rome. Chriſt. 
world. | 
: 
| afterwards amongſt the Per- 
| Hans,. | 
3539 XCil. 2. Dionyfius the Elder now tyrant] 342 40g 
7 ll 1 of Sicily. 
— —uv¼.ũ Ea er dies, aged 91. —— e 
— — aged 75. —— 406 
LVSANDEK „„ egy 
3545 Kciii. 4. Puts an end to the Peloponne-| 348 403 
ſian war, and eſtabliſhes the 
thirty tyrants at Athens. 
— ——Thraſybulus expels them. — 1 
35400 xciv. I. Alcibiades put to death by or- 349 402 
. | der of Pharnabazus. = 
ARTAXERXES MNEMON | i 
2549] Xciv. 4. Overthrows his brother Cyrus 352 399 
| in a great battle, Te a+ -1- 
treat of the ten thouſand! | 
| Greeks conducted by Xeno- | | 
phon. e 
3550 XCV. 1. Sociates dies. e 353 398 
„ AGES!LAUS I 
3553 XCV, 4. Aſcends the Spartan throne. | 356; 20g 
3554 Xcvi. 1. 3 ſent to the Helleſpontſ 357 394 
3555 Xcvi. 2. Ageſilaus defeats the Perfiagn 
. cavairy, Lyſander dies. 7 
2561] xcvii. 4. The Romans loſe the battle of 364 387 
Allia. | 
| CAMILLVUS 4 
3562jxcviil. 1. Ketires to Ardea, — 365 386 
35000 Xcix. 1. Ariſtotle born. — 359 382 
350g} xcix. 1. Demoſthenes born. — 372 375 
3574 Ci. 1. [Chabrias defeats the Lacedae- 377 374 
monians. 
3579]. cil. 2. Peace between the Athenians 382 369 
| | and Lacedaemonians, is 
| he important battle of Leuc- 
tra. 1 3, | 
PELOPIDAS, 
+ General of the Thebans. | | 
35800 Cii, 3. He headed the ſacred band the 383 368 
. year before at Leuctra, where 5 
Epaminondas 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


| pains. : (dene. ppt 
Epaminondas commanded i in 
| chief. | 
_ cili, 1. Dionyſius the Elder, tyrant off 385} 366 
Sicily, dies, and is s ſucceeded) 
” his ſon, | 1 
ciil. 3. Lſocratis flouriſhes. 387 364 
5 TIM OLE Ox N ues 
eiii. 4. Kills his brother Timophanes, 388 363 
who was ſetting himſelf up] {| 
tyrant in Corinth, 
Civ. 1. Pelopidas defeats Alexander 
| the tyrant of Pherae, but 
No falls in the battle, | N 
civ. 2. The famous battle of Man- 390 361 
tinea, in which Epaminon-| | 
das, though victorious, is| {| 
| killed by the ſon of Xeno- 
15 phon. | * 
civ. 3. Camillus dies, — 391 360 
civ. 4. Artaxerxes dies. So does Age- 392 359 
| | ſilaus. Ee 5. . 23 | 
TT + + Gn LO 2 
cv. 4. Expels Dionyſius the Vounger.] 396| 355 
cvi. 1. Alexander the Great born. 397 354 
6] cvi. 3. Dion is killed by Callippus. 399 352 
less ; 
cvii. 1. Begins to thunder againſt Phi- 401] 350 
1 lip. 
Kenophon dies, aged 9o. 
cviii. 1. P lato dies, aged 80, or 81, 405 246 
cvill. 4. Timoleon ſent to aſſiſt the Syra- 408 343 
| cuſans. 
cix. 2. Dionyſius the Younger ſent off 419] 347 
to Corinth, 
cix. 4. Epicurus born, | 412 339 
cx. 3. The battle of Chæronea, in 4¹5 336 
1 which Philip beats the Athe C 
| nians and Thebans. el 
ex. 4. Timoleon dies. 416 335 
> ALEXANDER THE GREAT | 5 
cxi. 1. Js declared general of all Greece| 417 334 
againſt the Perſians, upon 1 


ET — —— A  —————— 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 257 
5 3 
F 1 [Rome (Cri 
wolli, I | SEE 1 
Fo death of his father Phi-| | / 
4 a | f 
cxi.3.|The battle of Granicus.—— 41 2 4 
50 cxii. x The battle of Arbela. — 122 33 1 
02 exiii. 2. Porus beaten. — — 426 325 * 
302) exiv. I, Alexander dies, aged 333. — 430 321 6 
| | Diogenes dies, aged go, wi 'M 
— — Ariſtotle dies, aged 63. ———— 319 25 
| . PHOCION _ HE Fl 
3032 cxv. 3. Retires to Polyperchon, but is 438 316 45 
nr delivered up by him to the 10 
3 who put him tol--. 4: Y 
* I death. | + i 
3634 ci. 1 Who had attained to a conſider- 437 314. ul 
— able rank amongſt the ſuc-| | 1 
| ceſſors of Alexander the Great, 1 
is betrayed to Antigonus, and} > „ 
| put to death. ' Fs 9 — * 
” „„ ,,, fk 1 
6 exvi. 2. Surnamed Poliorcetes, permitted 439] 312 1 
3630 9 , by his father Antigonus to 2 i 
| command the army in Syria, 9 
| | when only twenty two years *n 
3643 cxviii. 2. of age. He reſtores the A- 446 303 kit | 
1 thenians to their liberty; but | : 
they chuſe to remain in the] | 
| | worſt of chains, thoſe of 4 
| 89 fervility and meanneſs. 8 | Ys 
E Dionyſius the tyrant dies at Her- 
* aclea, aged 85. 


"PYRRHUS, | 
3670 cxxv. 1. King of Epirus, paſſes over into] , | 
n Italy, where he 1 is defeated ö _ 
Sl -Levinus.: -..: „„ f 
3685 exxviii,q.| The firſt punic war, which 488 263 | 


laſted twenty-four years. 


6qgicxxxi, Philopœmen born. — 400 282 1 
fs RS. In the year before Chriſt 288, is : 1 

5 | died Theophraſtus, aged 85. 1 1 
Vol. VI. — 5 8 3 And 


258 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


ears Olymoiads | | [Yrs. offBeforg 
of the | | Rome, Chriſt, 
world. BE 


N And in the year befors Chriſt] 
1 285 Theocritus flouriſhed, | | 
3609 cxXXIl. 1Of Sicyon delivered his native 502 249 
city from the tyranny or Ni: 
b en 3 
I Ads and CEREOMENES 8 
85 372 30 exxxviii. 2. Cotemporaries with Aratus; 520, 225 
FE for Aratus being beaten by 
Cleomenes, calls in Antigo-| 
nus from Macedonia, which 
To proves the ruin of Greece. 
PEG n 3-1 
3727|exxxix, 2. Thirty years old when Cleo- $30| 221 
| | | menes took Megalopolis.| _ 
About this time lived Han- 
nibal, Marcellus, Fabius 
Maximus, and Scipio Afri-| 
Canuss f © 
3731] cxl. 2. [he ſecond Puriic war, which| 534 217 
„„ laſted eighteen years. 5 
3733] cxl. 4. Hannibal beats the conſul Fla- 530} 215 
| miniusat the: Thraſymenian = 

5 lake; 
* cxli. 1. And the Conſuls ere and 537 214 
/Emiltus, at Cannae. | 
3736| cxli. 8. He is beaten by Marcellus at 539 212 

| 


; . 


Nola. 
3738] cxlli. 1. Marcellus takes Syracuſe. — 541} 210 
3741] e Fabius Maximus ſeizes Taren- 544 207 
4. tum. 
3747] cxliv. 2. Fabius Maximus dies. 
3749, cxliv. 4. Scipio triumphs for his con- 5521 199 
1 9 queſts i in Africa. 
5 . 1. QuinTus FLAMINxNIUVs 
4 8759 cxlv, Seger conſul at the 3 of 555 199 
= | 1 thirty. 5 
4 VVCCTTVCC as Cann 1 
Was 21 or 22 years old when 
Fabius Maximus took Ta-, 


4 ” | rentum. See above. | 
1 . 1 : | 


* 
„ 
7 
75 
+. 
* i 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


239 
Years | Olympiads. Yrs. of, Before 
ef the Rome. Chriſt. 
world. | | | 3 
cxlv. 1. All Greece reſtored to her li- 557 194. 
lone berty by T. Q. Flaminius.| wa eh 
1 Flaminius triumphs; Deme | 
| | trius the ſon of Philip, and! | 
| Nabis, tyrant of Lacedæmon | 
1 follow his chariot. Br N 
3755, exlvi. 2. Cato triumphs for his conqueſts 558 193 
J Pk 
8766 cxlix, 1. Scipio Africanus dies — — 569} 182 
376% cxlix. 2. Philopoemen dies — — 570 187 
5 ZMilivs Paurus, | 5 
3782] cliii, 1. When firtt conſul, was beat- 585 166 
N en by Hannibal at Can- „ 
} ne. 3% _ 
[When conſul the ſecond tine 1 
| | he conquered Perſeus, and) | 
[ ns, him in chains „„ 
23 Now T'poance Boris. — * 1 1 
3790] elv. t. Paulus /Emilius dies. — 593 158 
3794 clvi. 1. Marius born, — — 597 154 
3801] clvii. 4 The third Panic war, which 604 147 
3 - continued four years 1 
| | | Cato the Cenſor dies, 5 | 
3804, clviii, 3. Scipio Emilianurdeſiroys Car- 607] 144 
thage; and Mummius ſacks 
and burns Corinth. 5 
— ———Carneades dies, aged 85. — — 129 
— m—nncs Polybus dies, ag eds 1. — 123 
TIBERIUs and Caius GRAc- 
CHUS, SE 
3827; clxiv, 2. The laws of Calus Gracchus. 6300 121 
14 fe 72 MARIUS Hs SL 
3843 clxyii. 2. Marches againſt Jugurtha. 646] 105 
Cicero born, „„ 
3844 elxviii, 3. Pompey born, _ — 647 104 
3346 CLIX. 1. Marius, now conſul the ſecond] 649] 102 
time, marches againſt Ae: +. 
| Cimbri. 5 
3850 cIxx. f. Julius Cæſar is born in the 653] 98 
3 ſixth conſulſhip of Marius. 
MT 3 born. — wy 04 
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265 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


hays 6 Yrs. of Before 
Yew] ob. dee e 
world. 1 | __ | 
| 1 e SYLLA, | ; 
1 8 3855 elxxi. 2. After his praetorſhip, ſent into 658 93 
. | „ Cappadocia, 55 
1 386 2ſclxxiii. 1. Makes himſelf maſter wy Rome 6650 86 
1 3805 [clxxiii. 2. Takes Athens. 666 1 
is 4 Marius dies the ſame 1 year, 
i JT TORIDS 1 -E- 
A 3807 clxxiv. 2. Sent into Spain. + ad 50 81 
: 3808clxxiv. 3. The younger Marius beaten by 671] 80 
r Syllaz yet ſoon after, he de- 
1 | I feats Pontius Teleſinus at 
{ | the gates of Rome, Sylla 


| enters the city, and, being 
Ci | created dictator, exerciſes all 
| 4 manner of cruelties. 
N . CRASSUS_ OE 
4 Enriches himſelf with buying | 
1! 5 the eſtates of perſons pro- 
1 Eo OMPEY,- + 
3 3869ſclxxiv. 4. At the age of twenty-five, is 672] 79 
{1 } ſent into Africa againſt Do- 
i mitius, and beats him. 
| 3 CATO of Uica, 1 
[Was younger than Pompey ; 
| for he was but fourteen years | 
| | oldwhen Sylla'sproſcriptions 
C | were in their utmoſt rage. 
4 X ern — 
3870 clxxv. 1. [Defends Roſcius againſt the 673 55 
SW | practices of Sylla. This was RE 
I | his firſt public pleading. 
; After this, he retires to A- | 
{| thens, to finiſh his ſtudies, '4 
3871 elxxv. 2. Sylla, after having deſtroyed 674 77 
4 5 above Ico, ooo Roman citi-} _ 
4 1 zens, proſcribed go ſenators, 
| 1 and 2660 knights, reſigns 
i . 1 his dictatorſhip, and dies thet 
"x . | year following. | 
B74\clxxvi. 1. Pompey manages the war in| 677 74 
| 5 Wa — Sertorius. | 
| ' LUCULLUS, 


3 — 


clxxvi. 4. 
elxxvii. 2. 


elxxvii. 4. 


CIXXIX, 2. 


j 


3905 


cIxxx. 2. 


| 


'F 


7CIxXX1. 4. 


elxxxili. 1 


elxxxili. a2 


ö 


clxxx11.3 


3906 
3:07 


elxxxiv. i 


clxxxiv. 2 


| 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
| Olyrapiads. | 


gainſt Mithridates, 
Craſſus conſul with Pompey. 


lus, 

Mithridates dies, Pompey for- 
ces the temple of ſeruſalem. 
Auguſtus Cæſar born. 

JULIUS CASAR, 

Appointed conſul with Bibulus, 
obtains Illyria and the two 
Gauls with four legions. He 


Pompey. | 
Craſſus is taken by the Parthi- 


ans and lain, 


Czſar defeats Pompey at Phar- 


ſalia. 


and 
after 


Alexandria, 
Egypt; 


Petreius, in Africa, and leads 


up four triumphs. Previous| 
to which, Cato kills him- 


ſelf, 
pey at Munda, Cneius falls 
flies into Sicily. 


umphs the fifth time. 
BRUT US. 


Sertorius aſſaſſinated in Spain. | 


Tigranes conquered by Lucul-|. 


- marries his daughter Julia to 


Pompey flies into Egypt, and is| 
| aflafſinated there. 5 
Cæſar makes himſelf maſter of 5 
ſubdues 

which, he 
marches into dyria, and ſoon] 
reduces Pharnaces, ö 
He conquers Juba, Scipio, and 


1 
Caeſar defeats the ſons of Pom- 7 


in the action, and Sextus| 
Caeſar tri-| 


261 


Yrs.of Before 
Rome. Chriſt. 


LUCULLUS, | 
After his conſulſhip, is ſent a- 


694 57 


Caelar i is killed by Brutus and 
Caſſius, . 
Brutus paſſes into Macedonia, | 


| 83 


709 
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267 


Years 
| the 
worlds 


. 
4 


| =" 4 
S& 
þ I i 


= 
0'clxxxiv.3 


3 TABLE: 


Olympiads, 


Z 


IF 


1 


b 1 


elxxxiv. 4 


elxxxv. 1. , 


Qclxxxvii.1. 


olxxavii. 2. 


(CIXXXVI1. 3 


S 


rde battle of AQium. 


tony is beaten, and flies into] 


MARK ANTONY _ 
Beaten the ſame year by Auguſ- 
tus at Modena, 
to Lepidus. 
rate of Auguſtus, Lepidus, and 
Antony, who divide the em- 
pire amongſt them. 
The battle of Philippi, in 
which Brutus and Caſſius, 
being overthrown by Auguſ- 
tus and Antony, lay violent 
hands on themſelves, 
Antony leagues with Sextus, 


the fon of Pompey, againſt 


Auguſtus. 
e and Antony renew 
their friendſhip after the 


death of Fulvia, and Antony 


marries Octavia. 
Auguſtus and Antony again 
embroiled. _ 


An- 
Egypt with Cleopatra, 


; Apguftus makes himſelf maſter 


of Alexandria, Antony and 
Cleopatra deſtroythemſelves. 
SALBA 


Born. 


CXCIV, 2. 


ccii. 4. 


» * 


Otho born. 
Galba appointed conſul. 


. Ip — 


Clit, 1. The revolt of \ index. 


ccxi. 4. 


CCX11, I, 
2 ö 


; 


He retires| 
The triumvi- 


* 


1 


VIS. of Be fore 
Rome, Chriſt. 


| 


IF 


= 


23 


Fra 
of the 
incar- 
nation. 


rr 


34 
E 


Nero killed, and Galba declared 


ST} HO 
Revolts, and perſuades th 
diers to diſpatch Galb 


emperor. 


after, being defeated» by Vi- 
| tellius, diſpatches himſelf. 


ER 


on Which he is ee a f 
Emperor; and three months 


0 


I N pb E x. 


De NuMszAL LETTERS refer to the Volume, the FICUREs to the 
page, and the letter n to the notes. 


Whatever relates to Geography, is marked awith +. 


+ 2 their tonſure, 


and manner of fighting, 


i. 5. | | 
Abantidas kills Clinias, and ſets 


himſelf up tyrant in 88 
= M. Thee: 
+ Aas, river, iv. 1 58. 
Abillius, otherwiſe Aollius, ſon 
of Romulus and Her ſilia, i. 
T's 
Aboeocritus, vi. 1 56. 
＋ Solus, river, ii. 249. 
Abra, iv. 335. v. 302. 
Abrotonon the mother of The- 
miſtocles, i. 280. 
Abulites impriſoned by eam: 
der, iv. 315. 
+ Abydos, ii. 138. 
Academus diſcovers to Caſtor and 
Pollux that Helen was kept 
privately at Aphidnae, i. 35. 
Academy, ſo called from Acade- 
mus, and ſpared for his ſake, 
1. 35. Adorned by Cimon, 


Ut. 291, The opinions of 


the old and new academy, 
ili. 755 Middle e 


vi. 144. n. New academy, 
v. 274. Academy equally 


favoured by the Greeks and 
Romans, vi. 1. The groves 


of the academy at Athens cut 


down by Sylla, iii. 229. 
Acamantis, tribe of, 11; 3. 
+ Acanthians, WW. 172 
+ Acarnania, il. 29. lil, 67. 


+ Acarnanians deteated by A- 


geſilaus, iv. 92. 


Acarnanian year, i. 180. 
Acaſtus the fon of Pelias, dies of 


the louſy diſeaſe, iii. 263. 
Acca Larentia, wife of Fauſtu- 


lus, and nurſe of Romulus 


aud Remus, 1. 45. 


. +. Acerrae, ſi. 353. 
11008 


their arms, iii. 10, Erect a 


ſtatue of braſs at Delphi to 


their general and bene factor 
Philopœmen, 14. Break their 


league with Philip, and join 


with the Romans, 34. Re- 


deem the Roman captives, 45. 


Demand ſuccours of Sparta 
84 againſt 
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N D I X. 


againſt the Aetolians, v. 133. Aron, king of the Cenmenſes, 


ChuſeAratus for their gene- 
ral, vi. 156. Their form of 
overnment, 149, 2. Their 
Fives, 165, 2. Call in Anti- 
gonus, 184. | 


} Acharne, an Athenian bo- 


rough, 11. 46. 


+ Achelous, R. ii. 29. 


Achillas, one of the officers of 
Ptolemy, undertakes to afſaſ- 
finate Pompey, iv. 22. Put 


to death by Cæſar, 216. His 


plot againſt Cæſar, 379. 


Achilles, divine honours are paid 
him in Epirus, iii. 61. Slain 


in the gates of Troy by Paris, 
269. Religious homage paid 


him by Alexander, and that 


princc's ſaying of him, iv. 
240, 


Acilius, Caius, his account of 


the feaſt of Lupercalia, i. 


75 

Acilius Glabris, it, 468. Te 22. 
46, 47. 

Acilius, one of Caeſar- s ſoldiers, 
his valour, iv. 342. 


Acilius, a friend of Brutus, vi. 


72. 


I Acontium, mount, iii. 237. 
Aconite given to Orodes by his 


ſon Phraates, with a deſign 
to poiſon him, but cures his 
dropſy, iii. 467. 

Acnrn-eaters, who ſo called, Th 
158. 

Achradina, a part of Syra- 
cuſe, ii. 232, 3817. 

Aer, vi. 24. 

+ Acrillz, ii. 380. 

Acromatics, a part of philoſo- 


phy not communicated to e- 


very common ſcholar, iv. 230. 


Alcrocorinih, deſcribed, vi. 


156. Taken by Antigonus, 
158. Taken by Aratus, 163, 

Surrendered by him to Anti- 

een Gonatas, 184. 


makes war upon Romulus, i. 
64. Is defeated and killed 
by him, ibid. | 

ft Acroriam Mount, v. 39. 

Acrotatus, fon of Areus king of 
Sparta, his conneCtion with 
Chelidonis, iii. 100. His gal- 
lant behaviour, 102. 


+ Ace, the ſea coaſt of Achaia 


ſo called, v. 350. 
Axon two of that name, iv. 2. 
Action, in ſpeaking, the uſe and 
force of it, v. 243. Abuſed 
by Cleon, 186. Extremely 


vehement 1 in CaiusGracehus, | 


1 
+ Actium, battle of, v. 451, 


452 
43 what he ſaid to Alex- 


ander, iv. 302. 


Ada, Queen of Caria, iv. 2 52. 


Alaeus, iv. 80. 


Adallas, king of Thrace, was 


in Antony's army, v. 447 

+ Adiabeni, iii. 338. 

Adimantus, an Athenian- gene- 
ral, iii. 51. 

Admetus, the favourite of Apol- 
lo, i. 164. 


Admetus,king of the Moloſſians, 


an enemy to Themiſtocles, 
yet entertained him when he 
fled from the Athenians, i. 


313. 


By > the ceremonies of his 
feaſts, 1 ui. 122. The Athe- 


nian embarkation for Sicily 
happening at thetime ofthoſe 


feaſts, accounted ominous, 


ibid. ili. 302. 

Adoption, required for a firan- 
ger, previous to the ceremo- 
nies of initiation, i. 30. 

+ Adranum, and the god 

Adranus, | ii. 223. Its inhabit 
ants join Timoleon, ibid. 

+ Adraliia Mount, i itt. 313. 

Adraflus 


3 


IN D E X. 


Adrafius aſſiſted by Theſeus in 


recovering the bodies of thoſe 
that were ſlain at the ie ge of 
Thebes, 1 ſs $26: 

+ Adria, a Tuſcan colony, 
whence the Adriatic ſea took 
its name, i. 344. 

Adrian, one of Lucullus's lieu- 
tenants, iii. 324. 

+ Adrymettum, v. 106. 

Adverſity, ili. 303. iv. 48. v. 2. 
N 

Adultery not known in Sparta, 


| i 122. Solon's law concern 


ing adultery, 227. 

Aacides, king of the Molofli - 
ans, depoſed, iii. 62. 
Aeacidae, the Grecian beds. 
rates ſacrifice to them, 1. 

02. 

due, ſon-in-law, to Sciron, i i. 
9. Alexander deſcendedfrom 


him by the mother's fide, iv. 


Frag His temple 1 in "gina, 
167. 
Aedepſus, ili. 249. 
Aediles, two orders of them, 
1 
+ Aegae, ili. 99. 
Aegean Sea, iii. 282. 
Argis an Athenian tribe, ii. 
120. 
Aegeſteans, iii. 389. 
* the father of Theſeus, 
Diſcovers his ſon, 11. 
lie death, 20, 994. 
Aegilia, iſland of, v. 173. 
+ Aegians, retained in their 
duty by Cato, ii. 469. 
Agias, a banker at Sicyon, the 
ſervice he did Aratus, vi. 1 58. 
t Acgicorae, an Athenian tribe, 
3 
Tt Aegina, the eye-ſore of the 
Piraeus, ii, 12. v. 236. 
Arginetae, fignalize themſelves 
in the battle of Salamis, i. 
304. | Join the Achaean 
league, vi. 176, 


Aegis, or ſhield of Minerva, tt, 


41. 72. 


＋ Aegium, v. 159. vi. 184. 


Aegle, Theſeus leaves Adriadne 


for her, i. 18. 


+ Aegos Potamos, ii. x 51. ini. 
181. 


Þ+ Aegypt, its foil, iii. 383. Sub- 5 


dued by Alexander, iv. 257. 


Aegyptians, Lycurgus ſuppoſed 
to have taken from them his 
diſtinction between ſoldiers 
and mechanics, 1,103. Their 
opinion concerning the gods, 
i. 164, Their wheels, and 
myſtical meaning of them, 
174. Laugh at the mean ap- 


pearanceof Ageſilaus, iv. 111. 


Aelia, one of the wives of Syl- 


la, iii. 221. 
Aeli, the poverty aid content 
1n which they lived, 11. 85 
295.1 
Aclius Tubers, 3 ji. 262. EE, 
Aeltus Sextus, conſul with Fla- 


minius, iii. 30. 


Aemilian family, from as 


they ſprung, i. 163. ii. 258. 
Acmilia, the wife of Scipio 
Africanus, ii. 259. 


Aemilia, daughter of Scaurus 8 
and Metella, and daughter- 
in-law to Sylla, married to 


Pompey, iv. 125. Dies in 5 
child bed, ibid. iii. 159. 
Aemilius Marcus, i. 379. 
+ Aenari, iſle of, iii. 158. 


Aeneas, founder of Lavinium, 


1.189. 


Aenobarbus, whence the name, 


ii. 289. 


+ Aencas, a city of Thrace, v. 


75 
+ Acolia, i. 315. 8 55 
+ Aeolian iflands, i. 337 


+ Aequi invade the Roman ter- 
ritories, i. 365. 


Acropus, Pyrrhus's great con- 
cern for his death, iii. 70. 
Aeropus, 
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Im” nate — 
ü AS Soph eres > 


Fropus, king of Macedon, a- 


muſed himſelf with making 


lamps and tables, v. 350. 

Aseſchines, the orator, loſes his 

Cauſe againſt Demoſthenes, 

and retires to Rhodes, v. 
262. 

A. ſchylus, brother to Timopha- 
nes's wife, endeavours to 
diſſuade him from 1inflaving 
Cor inth, and not ſueceeding, 


joins Timoleon in billing 


him. ii. 215. 
Acſebylus, the tragic poet, con- 
tends with Sophiocles,] n. 283. 
Loſes the prize, retires to Si- 


cily, and dies of diſcontent, | 
Agarifle, wite of Xanthippus, 


16 His tragedies, i. 585 

"He $12.0 . 11 
Acſchylus of Argos, vi. 166. 

Amer ſaid to have been 


entertained by Sophocles, i. 
155. His temple at Epidau- 


rus, iv. 143. 

Aaffon, his judgment of orators, 

v. 247, 248. 

+ Aceſon river, ii. 278. 

Acſop, the labuliſt, bis advice 
to Solon, 1 i. 236. 


A ſaying 


againſt Sertorius, i iv. 25. Pom- 
peyleaves Armenia in his cuſ- 
tody, 157. Defeats Phraates 
king of Parthia, 159, 160, 
Defeats the Arabians near 
mount Amanus, 163. His in- 
ſulting ſpeech to Pompey, 
198. He and Varro defeat- 
ed in Spain by Caeſar, 366. 
+ Africa, iv. 381, 388. | 
Agamomnon, why pleaſed with 
"the diſputes between Ulyſſes 
and Achilles, iv. 70. Sacri- 
fices his own daughter, 71. 
The terms on which he ex- 
empts a rich coward from 
ſervice, 75. 


niece of Chithenes, and mo- 
ther of Pericles, ji. 4. 


 Agatharcus, a painter, values 


himſelf upon the expedition 
with which he works, 1. 19. 
The anſwer of Zeuxis upon 
it, 7. Kept priſoner by 
Alcibiades till he had paint- 
ed his houſe, 11. 119. 
Agathaclea, the miſtreſs of Pto- 
lemy Philopater, v. 176. 
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of his, ii. 355. 
Aeſop the tragedian, v. 276 
Aeſopia, diſtrict of, i. 200. 
Ae/qguiline Mount, iu. 226. 
= Arſuoian Meadow. i 1. 263. 
Aethra, daughter of Pittheus, 


Agathocles, the Syracufan, mar- 
ries his daughter to P rrhus, | 
111. 71. 

Agathocles, ſon of Lyſimachus, 
purſuce Demetrius, v. 381, 
382. 
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and mother of 'Theteus, 1.4, 
Carried priſoner to Lacedae- 


mon, and from thence to 


Te 37» | 
+ Acioliaus, wi. 9. Carry off 
fifty thouſand Helots, v. 160. 
Their war with the Achae- 
ans,. ii. 8. Vi. 


189. 


aicribe to themſelves the vic- 
tory over the Macedonians, 
iii. 32. 

Afranius Lucius, has a com- 
mand under Pomj.ey in Spain 


172-174, 
In Quintius's army, 


Agave, ini. 466. 
Arefe aus, the brother of Agis, 
iv. 65. His perſon, educa- 
tion, and character, 66. 
Some would have ſet him 
aſide on account of his lame- 
nets, but he reigns notwith- 
ſtanding, 67. Commands in 
the war between the Greeks _ 
and Perſians, 51, Humbles 
Lyſander, 72, 73. Defeats 
Tifſaphernes, 74-70. Takes 
Pharnabazus's camp, 77. In- 


tends to penetrate into the 
heart 


Paſſes through Macedon, 84. 


Defeats the Pharſalians, 76:4, 


Indulgent to his friends, 80. 


and to his children, 97. 
Fights the confederates at 


Chaeronea, 86. Ravages the 
territories of Corinth, 90, 92. 


Defeats the Acarnanians, 92. 
Obliges the Greeks to a peace 
with the king of Perfa, 93. 


Juſtifies Phoebidas in his ſeiz- 


ing the Cadinea, bid. Goes 


to war with the Thebans, /. 
100, Teaches them the art 


of war, ibid. His implaca- 
dle hatred to the Thebans 


roves at laſt almoſt the ruin 


of Sparta, ibn. Taken ill : 
at Megara, 98. The Spar- 


tans defeated by Epaminon- 


das at Leuctra, 100, 101. 2. 
Ageſilaus marches againſtthe | 
Mantineans, 103. Quells a 
ſedition in Lacedæmon, 105. 
Epaminondas makes an at- 
tempt upon Lacedaemon, and 
Ageſilaus praiſes his valour, 


ibid. Ageſilaus goes into 
Egypt, 110. Deſerts Tachos, 
and enters into the ſervice of 


Nectanabis, 113. Sets out 
on his return to Sparta, 115. 
Is driven by a ſtorm to the 
haven of Menelaus in Africa, 


and there dies, ibid. His 
corps embalmed andbrought 
to Lacedaemon, 116. The 


crown remains in his family 


to Agis III. in the th ge- 


neration, ibid. 
Aoefilaus, one of the ephori, v. 


132, 134. 


Asgeſi polis, kingof Sparta, his cha- 


racter, iv. 89. and death, 94. 


Apeſiſirata,the mother of Agis, 


v. 123, Murdered by Am- 
Phares, 11.5 


1 Db . 


heart of Perſia, but is recalled 
from Aſia by the Ephori, 81. 


Agi adæ, ii lil. 202. V. 123. | 
. and young Ariſtomachus 


enter Argos with the king of 


Macedon's troops, vi. 170. 


Agiatis, the widow of Agis, 


_ marries Cleomenes, v. ha 
Her death, 164, 


Agis killed in battle, v. 261. 


Agis, lon of Archidamus, king ; 


of Sparta, iv. 65. His an- 
ſwer to an Athenian, i. 128. 
Another faying of his, 129. 


Money firſt found its way 
into Sparta in his reign, 143. 
His hatred of Alcibiades for 
debauching his wife, ili. 92 55 


Iv. 66. 


_ Asis,fon of Eudamidas, v. 122. 
His character, 123, 133. 
Attempts to reſtore the an- 
cient laws and diſcipline of 
Sparta, 125. Offers to diſtri- 

bute his patrimony, and re- 


tain only what Lycurgus had 


originally appointed, 129. 
Deceived by Ageſilaus, one 
of the ephori, 132. Goes to 
aſſiſt the Achaeans, againſt. 


the AÆtolians, 133. Finds the 


people mutinying at his re- 
turn, becauſe the lands were 


not divided, 134. Flies to 


the temple of Minerva for 


ee tion, 135. Put to death 
Py order of the «ante 138, 


A the Athenian, 111. 188. 
Asgnon, the Teian, wore ſilver | 


Walle in his ſhoes, iv. 280. 


Agnonides, the orator, accuſes 


Phocion, v. 38. Is put 


to death by the Athenians, wy 


'43* 


e ne he heard : 
Antigonus ſay that 57 


ander was Ppoitoned, 1 
323. ; 
Aus, one of the tribes of 
Athens, 1 12+ 
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Aerarian law amongſt the Ro- 
mans, v. 191, 231, % That 
of Lycurgus, i. 110. The 
mW conſequence of its being 
"evaded, v. 191. 


Agraulos, her conſecrated grove 
at Athens, ii. 118. The oath 
taken there by the Athenian 


youth, ibid. 
Arriculturefavourable to peace, 
iT. 17 77. 
garchy, 308. 
+ Agrigentum,repeopled, ii. 2 50 


Axrrigentines, aſſiſt Dion, vi. 23. 


Agrippa, Menenius, ii. 101. 
Agrippa,thefriend of Auguſtus, 
impeaches Caſſius, vi. 76. 


Wins the battle of Actium, 


v. 452. Marries Julia, 471. 


Agrippina, married to Xnobar- 
bus, by whom ſhe has Nero, 


and afterwards married to 
Claudius Caeſar, v. 472. 
Murdered by Nero, 76:9. 

: Aus L oquatius, à temple erect- 


ed to him by Camillus, i. 


362. 


© Mantis one of the Athenian 


' tribes, ii. 439. 
Jaæ, his mother Periboea, i. 
31. His ſon Euryſaces, ii. 100. 
| Aidoneus king of the Moloſſians, 


i. 34. 


Þ+ Aipta, i. 234. 
T Aleaas, Amen of that place 


preſent Sylla with ſome fiſh, 


Iii. 249. 


Malcomenius, one of the Boco- 


tian months, ii. 442. 
+ Alba, i. 437 44+ 


+ Albanians, > popes near 
Mount Cauca us, iv. 167. 
Defeated by Pompey, who 


grants them peace, ibid. Re- 


volt, and are again defeated 
 by<Pompey, 15335 | 

+ Allan lake overflows its 
— i. 329. e 


Favourable to oli. 


Releaſes Theſeus at 
the requeſt of Hercules, 37. 


Albinas, a Roman officer, re- 
flected on by Marius, iii. 
123. Sylla's lieutenant, kil- 
led by the ſoldiers, iii. 220. 

Albinus, Lucius, his piety, i. 

. 
Ae his epigram on Philip, 


li. 


Alcaens, the Sardinian, poiſoned 


by Mithridaces, for beating 
him in a horſe-race, iv. 161, 


Alcandecr, his behaviour to Ly- 


curgus, and how puniſhedfor 
it, i. 114. 


Alcctas, fon of Tharrytes, iii. 


62. Father of Arybas, 76:4, 


Alcetas refuſes to obey the or- 


ders of Perdiccas, iv. 39. 
Diſputes the command with 
Eumenes, 44. | 
Mleibiader defoended from . 
by the father's fide, and by 
his mother Dinomache from 
Alcmaeon, ii. 100. His fa- 
ther Clinias gains honour in 
the ſea- fight of Artemiſium, 
and falls in the battle of Co- 
ronea, 1544. His guardians 
were Pericles and Ariphron, 
ibid. The attachment of So- 
crates to him contributes to 
his fame, ibid. His beauty 
long retains its charm, 26:4. 
He has a liſping which is 
graceful, 101. Particulars of 
his childhood, 27d. His rea- 
ſons for not learning to play 
upon the flute, 102. In ſpite 
of the blandiſhments of for- 
tune and pleaſure, he cleaves 
to Socrates, 103. Frolics, 
in one of which he ſerves a 
| Page man, 104, 105. His 
ehaviourto two ſchool-mal- 
ters with reſpect to Homer, 
106. What he ſaid of Peri- 
cles, as to giving in his ac- 
counts, 107. Socrates ſaves 
him in the battle of Poti - 
dæa, 


EN D R x; 


daea, and he returns the fa- 
vour in that of Delium, 15. 
Gives Hiponnicus, a man 
reſpectable both for his birth 
and fortune, a box on the ear, 
15. Humbles himſelf for his 
rude frolic, and afterwards 
marries his daughter Hippa - 
rete, who brings him a por- 


tion of ten talents, 108. De- 


mands of his brother-in-law 
Callias, ten talents more on 
the birth of his firſt child, 7b. 
Callias declares him his heir 
in caſe of his dying without 
children, 16. Hipparete, of- 
fended at his diſſolute life, 


leaves him; but being oblig- 


ed to preſent in public court 
a bill of divorce, he ſeizes 
and carries her off in his 
arms, 16. She dies while 
Alcibiades is on his voyage 


to Epheſus, 16. The affair 
of his dog, 109. and of his 


quail, 16. A popular act of 
his, 13. Chuſes to recom- 


mend himſelf principally by 


his eloquence, 110. Excels 
in that reſpect, 26. Famed 


for his horſes and chariots, 16. 


His victories at the Olympic 
games, 110, 111. Several 
cities contribute to hisexpen- 


ces, 111. He impoſes upon 


one Diomedes with regard 
to a chariot, 112. Phaeax 
and Nicias his chief compe- 


titors for the public favour, 
16. He joins with them, to 


turn the ban of oſtraciſm up- 
on Hyperbolus, 113. Out 
of envy to Nicias, breaks the 
peace which that general had 
made with the Lacedæmo- 


nians, by privately ſtirring 
up the Argives againſt them, 


and by impoſing upon the 
bpartan ambaſſadors, 114, 


great qualities, 118. . 
device upon his ſhield, 2b. 


115, 116, Engages the Man- 


tineans and Eleans, as well 


as Argives in alliance with 
Athens, 116. After the bat- 


tle of Mantinea, an attempt 


is made towards ariſtocracy 
in Argos; butAlcibiades ſup- 
ports the popular party, 117. 
He perſuades the people of 
Argos, and theſe of Patrae 
too, to join their cities by 
long walls to the ſea, ib. His 
luxury, profuſion, and effe- 
minacy of dreſs, tarniſh his 


His 
Sallies of his, which the A- 


thenians called good natured, 


119. | 
ſlaughter among the Meli- 


He makes a dreadful 


ans, 16. What Timon the 
miſanthropiſt ſaid to him, 
120. He puts the Athe- 


nians upon the Sicilian expe- 
dition, and encourages the 

young men to hope for the 

conqueſt of Carthage itſelf, 


120, 121. The Sicilian war 


diſapproved by Socrates and 


Meton, 121. Nicias, Alci- 


biades, and Lamachus ap- 


pointed generals, 122. They 
are inveſtedwithdiſcretionary 
powers, ib. Bad omens in- 
tervene, namely, the mourn- 


ful ceremonies in the feaſt of 


Adonis, and the defacing of 
the Hermae, 76. Alcibiades 


is accuſed of defacing the 


ſtatues, and of a mock cele- 


bration of the myſteries. of 


Ceres, 123. His enemies. 
have intereſt and art enou 


toget his trial put off till after 
his departure to Sicily, 124. 


The forces he went out with 
1b. He takes Catana; after 
which, he is ſoon recalled to 
take his trial, 125. Ando 

cCides 


ND R 


eides the orator is committed endeavour to counterwork 
topriſou on the ſame account, each other, 134. Agreeably 
and perſuaded byTimzus to to the artiul propofal of Al. 
turn evidence for the fake of cibiades, an oligarchy, is in- 
his pardon, 126. The Sala- troduced at Athens, 125, 
minian galley is ſent for Al- The army in Samos, in re- 
 Cibiades, 127. He embarks ſentment of the uſurpations 
in a veſſel of his own, 128. of the your hundred at home, 
His departure prevents the chuſe Alcibiades general, 136. 
taking of Meſſana, zh. He His prudent behaviour faves 
arrives at Thuri,and eſcapes the commonwealth, z#. The 
the ſearch that was made af pour hundred are quaſhed at 
ter him, 16. His anſwer o Athens, 137. Near Abydos, 
one who aſked him, whether he defeats the Lacedzmonjan 
he would not truſt his coun- fleet commanded by Minda. 
try, 16. He is condemned rus, 138. Alcibiades goes to 
in his abſence, and the prieſts wait upon Tiſſerphanes, 
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com manded to denounce ex- 


ecrations againſt him, 129. 


He retires to Sparta, 6. Per- 
ſuades the Spartans to ſend 


Gylippus to Sicily, to declare 


and to fortify Decelea, 75. 


Conforms himſelf perfectly 
to the Spartan manners, 130. 
His ſurprifing verſatility in 
adopting the cuſtoms of all 
the countries to which he 
came, 1b. He corrupts Ti- 
maea, the wife of Agis, and 


ſhc has a ſon by him, named 


Leotychidas, 131. The i- 
lands join the Lacedæmo- 

nians, and Alcibiades brings 
great part of Ionia to revolt, 


131, 132. The Spartans are 


Jealous of his glory, and he 
retires to the court of Tafſa- 
phanes, 132. In what man- 
ner he was careſſed there, 15. 


He adviſes that grandee to 


keep the balance even be- 


tween the Lacedæmonians 


and Athenians, 133. Makes 
private propoſals to ſuch of 
the Athenian nobility as were 

with the army in Samos, 15. 
Fhrynichus and Alcibiades 


and is put under arreſt, 5, 
Finds means to make his 


elcape, and joins the A- 
thenians again, 139. De- 
feats Pharnabazus, kills Min- 
darus, and takes Cyzicus, 
140. Intercepts the letter to 

the ephori, written on occa- 
ſion of their loſs, ih, En- 


courages Thraſyllus, who 
had been beaten before E- 
pheſus, and ſupports him 


againſt Pharnabazus, 141. 


Plunders the province of 


Pharnabazus, 75. Lays ſiege 
to Chalcedon, 26. Replies 
Pharnabazus, who eame to 
its relief, 15. Makes himſelf 


maſter of Selybria, 142. The 


Chalcedonians return to their 
allegiance to Athens, 7b. Re- 


covers Byzantium, 143. Re- 
turns with great triumph to 


his native country, and is re- 


ceived by the Athenians with 
tears of joy, 144, 145. He ad- 
dreſſes thepeopleinfull aſſem- 
bly, who give him abſolute 


command of their forces by 
ſea and land, 146. The Eu- 
-molpidae take off the execra- 
tions, is. His nnn. 

| Will 


INDE x. 


withthe feaſt of the Plynteria, 
ſuppoſed inauſpicious, 74:9. 
He conducts with an armed 
force the proceſſion to Eleu- 
ſis in the feaſt of Ceres, 147. 
The Athenians, apprehenſive 


of his ſetting himſelf up ty- | 
rant, ſoon ſend him to ſea 


He defeats the 
people of Andros, and a 


again, 148. 


party of Lacedæmonians in 
that iſland, but does not take 
the city, ib. The Athenians 
are diſpleaſed that he does 
not do every thing, 149. He 
goes into Caria to raiſe mo- 


ney, and leaves the fleet in 


charge with Antiochus, 16. 
Antiochus fights contrary to 
his orders, and is beaten by 
| Lyſander, : 50. Alcibiades 

. offers Lyſander 
battle, but he declines it, 
ib. Thraſybulus goes to 


Athens, to accuſe Alcibi- 


ades, 4. The. Athenians ap- 
point new commanders, 26. 
AlcibiadesretiresintoThrace, 
where hehad previouſlybuilt 
a caſtle near Biſanthe, 16. 

He collects ſome foreign 
troops, makes war upon ſome 
provinces of Thrace, and de- 


tends the Grecian frontier, 


150, 151. Finds the new 
Athenian generals ill-ſtation- 


ed at Ægos Potamos, and 


unmindful of diſcipline, 15 1. 


Goes to inform them of their 


danger, and is treated ill, 18. 
Lyſander deſtroys the Athe- 


nian fleet, takes Athens. it- 
ſelf, and ſets up the thirty 


tyrants, 152, 153. Alcibi- 
ades retires into Bithynia, 


and from thence to the court 
of Pharnabazus, of whom he 


defires a ſafe conduct to Ar- 
taxerxes, 16, 


The Athe- 


nians lament their brett. 


ment of Alcibiades, 153. Cri- 


tias, one of the thirty tyrants, 


exhorts Lyſander to. procure 


the death of Aleibiades; and 
he receives orders to the fame | 
purpoſe from Sparta, 153. 

154. Lyſander deſires Phar- 

nabazus to take him off, 


154. His dream preceding 
his death, 18. The manner 
of his death, 154, 155, His 


miſtreſs Timandra, gives him 


a decent interment, 1. 
Mleidamas, v. 241. 


Aleimenes, the Achæan, bie fiend. : 


ſhip to Dion, vi. 20. 


Aimee "the Epirot;"a bew 


officer in Demetrius's army. 


v. 352. 
of Rhodes, 76:4. 


Alcmaeon, father af Megacles, | 


1. 237. 


Alcmaeon general of the Athe- 
nians againſt the Cirrhzans, N 


1. 200. 


 Alemeon, ſon of Amphiaraus, 5 


vi. 143. 
Alc mena, i. 7. 


Her body diſ- 


appears as they are carrying 
it to the grave, 85. 


Mar- 
ried to Rhadamanthus after 


the death of Auen yon, | 


ili. 207. 

Alcyoneus carries Pyrrhus' s head 
to his father Antigonus, and 
is reproved for it, iii. 112. 
Behaves with ſome propriety 


to Helenus the fon of ** | - 


rhus , ib. 


Alea, the ſepulchre of Rhada- 


manthus, iii. 207. 
Aleman the poet, i. 141. 
＋ Aleſia, iv. 386. 


Alexander, or Raine i. 37. . 
Alexander, fon of Amyntas the 
of Macedon, 


ſecond king 
killed by his brother Ptole- 


my, ü. 345. . 


Killed in the liege 
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Mexander, the ſon of Pyrrhus, 
by Lanaſſa, iii. 71. 


Alexander, the ſon of Caſſander, 


expelled by his brother An- 
tipater, iii. 67. Calls in 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius, 15. 
, LINED 
Alexander of Antioch, v. 452. 
Alexander of Myndos, iii. 133. 
Alexander the philoſopher, en- 
tertained by Craſſus, and ill 
ſupplied with neceſſaries, 111. 
420. | 


Alexander the tyrant of Pherae, 


beaten by Pelopidas, ii. 343. 
Seizes Niere and Iſme- 
nias, 345. Defeated by the 
Thebans and Theſlalians, 
353. Killed by the contri- 
vance of his wife, 357. 
Alexander the Great orders the 
Macedonian troops to cut 
their beards, and why, i. 6. 
A deſcendant of Hercules by 
Caranus, and of Aeacus, by 
Neoptolemus, iv. 223. Son 
of Philip and Olympias, 224. 
Preſi gnified, by a dream of 
his father's, to be poſſeſſed 
of a bold and lion- like cou- 
rage, ib. Some account of 
his pretended divine extrac- 


tion, 225, Born the ſame 


day thatthe temple of Diana 
was burnt at Epheſus, 74, 
Philip takes the city of Po- 
tidaca, has an account of a 
victory won for him, at the 


Olympic games, and of the : 


birth of his ſon, 226. Ly- 
ſippus, the only ſtatuary, 


whom Alexander allowed to 


repreſent him, is. His per- 
ſon deſcribed, iz, Apellus 
in painting him, did not ſuc- 
. ceed as to the complexion, 
ib. He is continent, and 
ſublime in his ambition, 227. 
A remarkable ſaying of his, 


E x. 


ib. Gives no encouragement 


to the Athletae, 73. His fa 


ther happening to be abſent, 
he receives when very young 


the Perſian ambaſſadors, 15. 
They are aſtoniſhed at his 


loftyand enterpriſing genius, 


228. On each new victory 


of Philip's, he fays his father 
will leave him nothing to 
conquer, 26. Leonidas, a 


relation of the queen's, is his 
- governor, and Lyfimachus, 


the Acarnanian, his precep- 


tor, 16. Bucephalus is offer- 
ed in ſale to Philip, and 
Alexander manages him, 
when none of the grooms 
were able to do it, 229. Phi- 


lip ſends for Ariſtotle to in- 


ſtruct his ſon in philoi phy, 
230. Alexander's letter to 


Ariſtotle, on his publiſhing 


treatiſes uponthe profounder 
parts of ſeience, 231. That 


3 anſwer, ib, A- 
lexander has a practical 


| knowledge of phylic, . 
Loves politic literature, 76, 
_ His greateſteemfor the Iliad, 


ib. What books Harpalus 
ſent to him in Aſia, 232. His 


ſaying concerning Ariſtotle, 
ib. Philip, uponhis expedition 
to Byzantium, leaves him re- 
gents ib, He reduces the 


Medari, a barbarous nation 


that rebelled during his re- 
gency, ib. Fights againſt the 
. Greeks in the battle of Chæ- 
ronea, and is the firſt that 


breaks the ſacred band, 233. 


Philip's marriage with Cleo» 
patra brings on a quarrel be- 


tween him and Alexander, 


76, Alexander places Olym- 
| pu in Epirus, and retires 


imſelf into Illyricum, 234- 
Demaratus, the Corinthian, 
procures 


o 


ptocures a reconciliation be · 


tween Philip and Alexander, 
ib, Alexander imagines that 
his father deſi gus the crown 
of Macedon for Aridzus, 
and therefore endeavours to 


ſupplant his natural brother 


in a match that is negotiating 
for him, 16. Philip baniſhes 
his ſon's counſellors, 235. 

Pauſanias being abuſed by or- 
der of Attalus and Cleopatra, 
applies to Philip for juſtice, 


is denied it, and kills him, 


ib. Olympias and Alex- 
ander, ſuppoſed accompli- 
ces in this murder, 16. He 
endeavours to wipe off that 
alſperſion, 1d. The ſtate of 
Macedon, and its dependen- 
cies, at the death of Philip, 
16. Alexander's council ad- 


viſes him to give up Greece, 


and to treat the revolting 
barbarians with mildneſs, 
236. But, though only twen- 
ty years old, he reſolves to 
proceed with vigour, 7b. 
Marches to the banks of the 
Danube and defeats Syrmus 
king of the Triballi, 25. 
Marches to chaſtiſe the The- 
bans and Athenians, 23. 
Makes equitable propoſals 
to the Thebans at firſt; and, 
theſe being rejected, he be- 


gins the war with great fury, 
16. Takes Thebes, and le- 


vels it with the ground, 237. 
vells the inhabitants for 
ſlaves, a few excepted, ib. 
The injuries done to Timo— 
clea, her revenge, and intrepid 
behaviour, 237, 238. He 
forgives the Athenians, 238. 
Long remembers, with re- 
gret his cruelty to the The · 


Vor. VI. 


bans, ib, Is elected captain - 


a general of Greece againſt the 
| Perſians, 3. What paſſed 


between him and Diogenes, 


239. He conſults the oracle 
at Delphi, zz. Omen of his 


ſucceſs, 18. The number of 
troops with which he paſſes 


into Aſia, 240. The trifling 


ſum he had provided for their 
pay, #5, He gives away al- 


moſt all the revenues of Ma- 


cedon, 18. Viſits Ilium, ſa- 
crifices to Minerva, and does 
homage at the tomb of A- 
chilles, 76. Fights the battle 
with thePerfians on the banks 
of the Granicus, 241. Is in 


great danger of being lain, 
242. Saved by Clitus, 2%. 
Erects ſtatues to his friends 
who fell in the battle, 245. 


Sends preſents to the Greeks, 


156. Sardis, and other cities, 
make their ſubmiſſion, 1. 
He takes Halicarnaſſus and 
Miletus by ſtorm, 25. A braſs 
late, with a prophecy in- 
{eribed, is abe 15 4 
ſpring in Lycia, 244. He 
haſtens to reduce all the 
coaſt, 15. His march by Cli- 
max along the ſhore of the 


Pamphylian ſea, before the 


keceſs of the flood, 13. Alex- 
ander unties the Gordian 

knot, 245. Darius marches 
from Suſa with fix hundred 


thouſand men, 246. Darius's 
dream, and is encouraged by 


Alexander's long ſtay in Ci- 
licia, 75. That ſtay owing 
to ſickneſs, contracted by his 
| bathing in the river Cydnus, 


247- None but Philip the 
Acarnanian ventures to at- 


_ tempt his cure, 26. Parme- 
nio accuſes Phillip of a deſign 
to poiſon him, 20. The ſtrik- 
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ing ſcene while Alexander 
takes Philip's medicine, 247. 
He recovers in three days, 
248. Darius neglects the 


advice of Amyntas, and en- 


ters the ſtraits of Cilicia, 
i, This throws him upon 
ground that his cavalry can- 
not act, nor his infantry have 
any benefit of their num- 
bers, 15. Alexander is 


wonnded, but kills a hun- 


dred and ten thouſand of the 
enemy, 249, The mother 
and wife of Darius, and his 
two daughters are among 


the priſoners, 250. Alex- 


ander behaves to them with 


great honour aud humanity, 


ib Knows no woman be- 


fore marriage, except Bar- 
fine the widow of Memnon, 


251. Severely + ward Phi- 


loxenus for an infamous pro- 
poſal, 10. Gives orders for 


the puniſhment of two Ma- 


cedonians who had corrupted 


the wives of ſome of the mer- 
cenaries, 150. Is temperate in 


eating and drinking, 252. 


Reſtores Ada to the throne 
of Caria, 6. .How he ſpent 
his days of leiſure, 253. In 
waat manner his entertain— 
ments were conducted, 7b. 


Vain, and very capable of 


being flattered, ib, Seizes 


the Perſian money and equi- 


pages at Damaſcus, 254. 
The kings of Cyprus and 


Pheenicia make their ſubmil- 
fion ; only Tyre holds out, 
;, He beſieges that city 
ſeven months, 286. Preſages 


of his ſucceſs, 254, 255. 
Makes an excurſion againſt 
the Arabians of Antilibanus, 


and is brought into great 
danger through the indilcre- 


tion of his preceptor Lyſi. 
machus, 255. Tyre taken, 
256. Gaza taken, 7b. He 


ſends part of the ſpoils to 


Olympias and Cleopatra, 
257. Sends five hundred ta- 
lents weight of frankincenſe 
to his late governor Leonidas, 
16. Puts Homer's Iliad in a 


valuable caſket, which had 
| belonged to Darius, 15. Fixes 


upon the happy ſituation of 
Alexandria, in conſequence 
of an intimation from Homer 


in a dream, 258. Its figure, 


259. Omen of its being a 


commercial place, 19. He 
viſits the temple of Jupiter 


Ammon, ib, The dangers 


attending that journey, over- 


come by Alexander's ſuperior 


good fortune, ib, A flock 


of crows conducts him on his 
way, 260, Ammon falutes 


him as his ſon; informs him 
that the death of Philip is 


ſufficiently avenged; and pro- 


miſes him the conqueſt of 
the world, 23. Goes to hear 


Plammo, an Egyptian plu- 


loſopher, 261. His preten- 
ſions to divinity, how con- 


ducted, ib, 262. At his 


return from Egypt to Pbo&- 


nicia, he celebrates games 
in honour of the gods, /. 
Athenodorus bears away the 
prize in tragedy, 263. Da- 


rius propoſes conditions of 


peace to Alexander; but 
Alexander inliſts on bis 


abſolute ſubmiſſion, 25. The 
wite of Darius dies ; and 


Alexander, though on his 
march, returns, and buries 
her with great magnificence. 


263, 264. Tircus, one of 
Darius's eunuchs, flies to 


his maſter, with the news, 
204. 


E N D u . 


264. The important andaf- 
fecting diſcourſe that paſſed 
between them, 264, 265. Da- 
rius prays, that, if the pe- 
riod of the Perſian glory was 
arrived, none but Alexander 
might fit on the throne of 


Cyrus, 265. Alexander hav- 


ing ſubdued all on this ſide 
the Euphrates, begins his 
march againſt Darius, who 
had taken the field with a 
million of men, 16. The 
ſervants of Alexander's army 
make parties, and chuſe two 


chiefs, one of whom they 
call Alexander, and the other 
Darius, 266. Alexander or- 


ders the two chiefs to fight in 
ſingle combat; and the iſſue 


3s conſidered as an omen of 


the event of the war, ib. Da- 
rius ſacrifices to FEAR before 


the battle of Arbela, 267. 
Parmenio and others adviſe 


Alexander to attack the Per- 
fians in the night, 16. A- 


lexander anſwers, that he 


will not ſteal a victory, 16. 


Sleeps long the morning of 


the battle, 268. The battle 
deſcribed, 269, 270. Darius 
flies, and Parmenio's demand 
of aſſiſtance prevents Alex- 
ander from going on the 


purſuit, 271. Alexander is 


acknowledged king of all 


Aka, 272, Declares againſt 


all Tyrannies in Greece, 16. 
Gives orders for rebuilding 


the city of Platz, and why, 


10. Sends preſents to the 
Crotonians in Italy, 76. 


Some Account of a gulph of 


fire, near Arbela; as alſo 
of the Naphtha and Bitumen 


in the province of Babylon, 
273, 274. Alexander finds 


immenſe treaſures in Suſa, 


275. Water from the Nile 
and the Danube, found in 


the repoſitories of the kings 
of Perſia, ib. He enters Per- 


ſia, though a country diffi- 
cult of acceſs, and well guard- 


ed, and makes great flaugh- 
ter at firſt in terrorem, 1b. 
Finds as much treaſure there 


as at Suſa, 276, Enters Per- 


ſepolis, 18. Conſiders whe- 


ther he ſhall rear again a ſta- 


tue of Xerxes, which was 
thrown down; 25. What De- 


maratus ſaid, when he ſaw 


him firſt ſeated on the Per- 
ſian throne, 2b. He burns 
the palace of Xerxes at the 


inſtigation of a courtezan, 


277. His munificence in- 


creaſes with his acquiſitions, 


15. Inſtances of that muni- 
ficence, 278. His mother 
Olympias endeavours to leſ- 
ſen it, but in, vain; 279. 
Her attempts alſo to direct 
the government of Macedon 
during his ablence, prove 
fruitleſs, ib. His great of- 
ficers give into luxury and 
effeminacy, and he reproves 
them with all the temper of 
a philoſopher, 280. Sets 
them an example of love 
of toil, in the exerciſe of 
hunting, 280, 281. His of- 
ficers begin to {peak ill of 
him, 281. His noble ſay ing 
thereupon, 16. His atten- 
tion to his friends, and the 


obliging letters he wrote to 


them, 281, 282. He paid 
the ſtricteſt regard to juſtice 


in the firſt years of his reign; 


and executed it with great 
moderation; but afterwards 
becomes inflexibly ſevere, 
and liſtens too much to in- 


tormers, 283. On intelli- 
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gence that Beſſus had ſeized 
oe”? wie of Darius, he diſ- 


miſſes the Theſſalians with 
rich preſents, 283, Makes 
an expeditious march, to get 


that prince into his hands, 


ib. Diſtreſſed with thirſt, but 


refuſes to drink, while ſo 
many others wanted water, 
ib. Darius is found ex- 
tended on his chariot, and 
Pierced with many darts, 


284, A Macedonian gives 


him ſome water, to quench 
his thirſt, 25. That noble- 
minded, but unfortunate 
prince's laſt words, 26. A- 
lexander covers the body with 


his own robe, 13. Puts the 


traitor Beſſus to a dreadful 
death, 13. Orders the body 
of Darins all the honours of 
a royal funeral, 285. Sends 


it embalmed to his mother, 


16. Takes his brother Oxa- 
thres into the number of his 
Friends, 26. Marches into 


Hyrcania, and takes a view 
of the Caſpian Sea, 15. His 
horſe Bucephalus 1s taken by 


the Barbarians, but ſoon. 
brought to him again, 15. 


In Parthia he firſt puts on the 


robe of the eaſtern kings, 20. 


Paſſes the Orexartes, and de- 
feats the Scythians, 286, 


There, ſaid by ſome hiſto- 
rians, to have been viſited by 


the queen of the Amazons, 


1. His ſpeech to the army 


on entering Hyrcania, 287. 
He endeavours to unite the 


Aſiatics to the Macedonians, 
| by a mixture of faſhions, 74, 


Selects thirty thouſand boys, 
to be educated in the Gre- 


cCian literature, and trained 


to arms in the Macedonian 


manner, 288. Marries Roxa- 


na, 15. His two favourites, 
Hephæſtion and Craterus, 
uarrel, 16. They are ef- 
fectually reconciled by him, 
289. Philotas, the fon of 
Parmenio, has great authori- 
ty amongſt the Macedo- 
nians, 26. But takes too 


much ſtate upon him for a 


ſubject, 75. Parmenio ſays 
to him, My ſon, be leſs, 10. 
By way of recommending 
himſelf to his miſtreſs, a- 
ſcribes all the great actions 
of the war to himſelf and his 
father, ib. This opens the 


way to his ruin, 18. He re- 


fuſes to introduce perſons to 
the king, who came to in- 
form him of a conſpiracy, 
2090. The conſpirator is 
ſlain; and Alexander want- 
ing farther proofs againſt 


_ Philotas, has him put to the 


torture, 291, Not only Phi- 


| lotas, but his father Parme- 
nio, the king's oldeſt and 
beſt counſellor and general, 


is put to death, 1. This 
makes Alexander terrible to 
his friends, 12. The fad 
ſtory of Clytus, 292-294. A- 
lexander's inexpreſſible grief 
for his loſs, 294. The et- 
forts of Ariſtander, Calliſt- 
henes, and Anaxarchus, to 
conſole him, 295, Circum- 
ſtances that brought on the 


ruin of Calliſthenes, 296, 


208, His leverity ; his re- 
fuſing to worſhip Alexander, 
16. Unjuſtly accuſed of be- 
ing concerned in Hermolaus's 


plot, 209. Various accounts 


of Calliſthenes's death, 10. | 


Alexander, previous to his 


Indian expedition, burns the 
baggage, 300. Alarmed by 
aprodipy, and ſoon Aae 
2 y 


R 
b 


. 


by a better omen, 300. On 
breaking the ground by the 
river Oxus, he finds a ſpring 


of oily liquor, 15. Diſlodges 


Siſimethres from a rock ap- 


parently impregnable, zor, 


Befieges Nyſa, 302. Acu- 
phis comes with propoſals of 
eace from the citizens, and 


is appointed governor of the 
place, 16. Taxiles, a power- 
ful Indian king, meets him 
in a friendly manner, 303. 
Alexander makes him a pre- 


ſent of a thouſand talents, 7b. 


After the capitulation of a 
certain city, he deſtroys a 


body of Indian mercenaries, 


and many Indian philoſo- 


phers, 15. His war with Porus, 


uo takes poſt on the eaſt- 


ern bank of the Hydaſpes, 
304. Paſſes the river with 


great danger, 15. His ſay- 
ing thereupon, 15. The bat- 

tle with Porus deſcribed by 
Alexander himſelf, 305. The 
uncommon 1ze- of Porus, and 
the care his elephant took 

of him when wounded, 25. 
Alexander aſks Porus, now 


his priſoner, how he deſires 
to be treated; and he ſays, 


Like a king. 306. The 


conqueror reſtores him his 
kingdom, which he was to 
govern as his lieutenant, and 


adds a large country to it, 16. 
Appoints Philip, one of his 
own friends, to the govern- 
ment of another large coun - 
try, 16. Bucephalus dies, 15. 
Alexander builds a city in 


memory of him, 16. Re- 
ſolves to paſs the Ganges, 


but his troops abſolutely re- 
fuſe to do it, 307. His grief 
thereupon, 25. He builds 


great altars, and leaves arms 


and mangers much bigger 
than thoſe in uſe, 16. Forms 
a deſign to viſit the ocean, 


and falls down the rivers for 


that purpoſe, 308. Makes 
leveral deſcents, and attacks 
cities by the way, 16. Is in 


extreme danger from the 


Malli, 2. Takes ten Gym- 
noſophiſts, who had ſtirred 


up Sabbas and others to re- 
volt, 309. Puts abſtruſe 


queſtions to them, and com- 


mands them, on pain of 
death, to give right ſolutions, 


310. What paſſed between 


him and the philoſopher Ca- 


lanus, 312. Arrives at the 
ocean, and ſails to the iſle of 
Scillouſtis, 28. Conſiders the 


nature of the ſea and the 
coaſt, 16. Orders his admi- 
ral Nearchus to ſail round, 
keeping India on the right, 
ib, Marches himſelf through 
the country of the Orites, 15. 
Loſes in his Indian expedi- 
tion one fourth part of his 
numerous army, 10. Reaches 
Gedroſia, which is a fer- 
tile country, 313. Marches 


through Carmania in a Bac- 


chanalian manner, 23. The 
proceſſion deſcribed, 23. Is 
delighted with the account 


of Nearchus's expedition, and 


meditates himſelf a great 
expedition by ſea, 314. On 
the report of that deſign, his 


new ſubjects revolt, and other 
great diſorders ariſe, 1. O- 
lympias and Cleopatraleague 
againſt Antipater, and drive 


him out of Macedonia, 216. 


He chaſtiſes his own heute- 


nants, ib. Kills Oxyartes 


with his own hand, 7b. Gives 
every woman in Perſia a piece 


of gold, 315. Finds the 
. 


3 tomb 
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tomb of f cyrus broke open, 

and puts the author of that 
ſacrilege to death, 315. The 
inſcription on the tomb, 16. 
Calanus burns himſelf, 1. 
His prophecy previous to 
that action, 25. Several of 


Alexander's friends killed by 


drinking in a great carouſal, 
316, e takes Statira, the 


daughter of Darius, to wife, 
and marries his friends to 


| Perfian ladies, . Pays off 
the debts of all who had 
Ro married Perſian women, ib. 


Antigenes, though not in 
debt, puts himſelf upon the 


liſt; but is detected and pu- 
nifhed, 16. Alexander finds 
the thirty thouſand Perfian 
boys perfect in their Grecian 
exerciſes, and is greatly de- 
lighted, 317. But it is mat- 
ter of uneaſineſs to the Ma- 


cedonians, 28. He takes Per- 


ſians for his guards, and re- 
jects the Macedonians for 


their mutinous behaviour, 44. 
They humble them ſelves, 


and are pardoned, 318. His 


generous behaviour to the 


invalids who return to Mace- 
donia. i5. He celebrates games 
at Ecbatana, 16. Hephæ ſtion 
fickens and dies there, 16. 
His maſter's grief on that 


occaſion, 1s. The mourning 


and monument tor him, 319. 


Alexander ſacrifices the Cuſ- 
ſzans to the Manes of He- 


pheæſtion, 46. Procures or- 


ders from Ammon to revere 
im as a demi-god, 25. Near- 
chus returns from a ſecond 


expedition, 13. The Chal- 


dæans warn Alexander not 
to enter Babylon, 16. Omens 
of his approaching end, 320. 


He puts a madman to death 


for putting on bis robe and 
diadem, ib. Is jealous of 

the deſigns of Antipater and 
his ſons, 320, 321. Falls 
into a fever, in conſequence 
of continued hard drinking, 
322. An account of the 
progreſs of that fever, from 
his own journals, 322, 323. 
Dies, 323. No ſuſpicion of 
poiſon till ſome years after 
his death, 6. Roxana, now 
pregnant by Alexander, gets 
Statira into her power, and 
puts her to death, 324. Per- 
diccas is her accomplice, and 
uſes Aridæus only as a lereen, 
10. 

Alexander, the ſon of Demetri- 

us, by Deidamia, v. 39. 


Alexander and Cleopatra, twins 


of Cleopatra by Anthony, 
ſurnamed the ſun and the 
moon, v. 423. 


Alexander of Corinth, vi. 157. 
Alexander, the ſon of Fries 


1.30%, 


Alexander, the fon of Poly per- 


chon, v. 38, 343. 

+ Alexandria founded by Alex- 
ander, iv. 258. Token of its 
being a commercial place, 
259. Its figure, 16. The 
great library burnt, 379. 

Alexandrian war, iv. 379. 

Alexandrides the hiſtorian, i iii. 
192. 

Alxas of Lacdices; puniſhed 
for his infidelity to Antony, 
Va 4 CO 

+ Alexia now Aliſe beſieged by 
Cæſar, iv. 350. Surrenders, 

357. 

. chief cup-bearer to 
Pyrrhus, iii. 66, 

Alexippus the phyſician, Alex- 

ander's letter to him, iv. 282. 

Alimus, one of the wards of A- 

then, 
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thens, iii. 276. Thuycidides 
belonged to it, 5. 


+ Alia, river, i. 347. Battle 


of, in which the Gauls over- 


throw the Romans, 15. 

F Allobroges, their ambaſſadors 
concerned in Catiline' s con- 
ſpiracy, v. 290. 

Alopece, one of the wards of 
Athens, Ariſtides belonging 


to it, ii. 408. and Thucy- 


dides, 11. 16. 
Alopecus, a place fo called from 
its multitude of foxes, ii. 209, 


+ Alps, mountains of, 11. 139. 


- 234. 


dle, ballots taken from it, ii. 


44. 
8 Ahern 500 of Sciron, lain by 


Theſeus in the cauſe of He- 
len, i. 36. 
Ahcus, a place near Megara, i. 


F Amanus, mount, vi. 163. V. 


312. 384. 

Amarſyas, 1 1. 16. 

+ Amathaſian, Pæon the Ama- 
thaſian, i. 19. 


+ Amazons, their hiſtory and 


wars, i. 27. Their ſepul- 
chres at Megara and Scotul- 
ſæa, 30. They are ſaid to 


aſſiſt the Albanians againſt 


Pompey, iv. 159. The tract 
of country they inhabited, 76, 
Their wars repreſented by 
Phidias, n. 43, 44. Their 
queen's viſit to Alexander ſuſ- 
pected to be a fiction, iv. 287. 


Amazonium, i. 20, 30. 


Ambaſſadors, Roman, violate 
the laws of nations at Clu- 
ſium, i. 345. Condemned 


by the feciales, ib. Screened 

by the people, 346. 
Ambioriæ, king of the Gauls, 

beats Cotta and Titurius, 


but is defeated by N iv. 


3533854. 


Ambition cenſured, iii. 216, iv. 


73, 202. v. 120. 
Ambuſcade, at Sparta, what, i. 


3 
+ Anbracia, i ji. 67. 


+ Ambrones march againſt Ma- 


rius, iii. 135. 
Marius, 136. 

Ambuftus, fee Fabius. 

+ Ameria, iii. 133. 

Ameſtris, daughter of After 


Defeated by 


es, her inceſtuous marriage, 5 


M. 1. 


Aminias the Decelean, i. 301. 

Aminius, the Phocean, one of 
Antigonus's officers, marches 
to the relief of Sparta againſt 


Poyrrhus, ii. 104. 
Amintius, a 
V. 330. 


+ Amiſus, an Athenian colony, 
Beſie ged by Lu- 


111. 328. 


cullus, 327. Defended by 
Callimachus, 25. 


taken, and burnt, 26. 


Ammon, the ſon of . v. 


128. 
Ammon, Jupiter, his oracle con- 


ſulted by Lyſander, ili. 196. 


By Cymon, iii. 209. By the 
Athenians, iii. 301. By A- 
lexander, iv. 2 


Ammontius, the philoſopher; plu- | 
tarch's maſter, In xviii. x1x, 


Amncus the ſenator, his laying, 
V. 04. 
Amebeus the muſician, vi. 1 97. 


| Amompharetus the 9 i. 


208. ii. 434. 


I Amorgas, v. 343. 
Aub bares betray s and murders 


Agis, v. 137, 138. 
Ampbiaraus, his oracle, ii. 438. 


Ampbicrates, an Athenian ora- 


tor, dies at the court of Ti- 
granes, iii. 332. 


Anphilyones,orgeneralaiſembly 


of the ſtatesof Greece, iii. 229. 


Undertake the war againſt 
& Wo 5 the 


friend of Cæſar- 6, | 


At length 
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the Cirrhæans, i. 209. The 

remonſtrance made to them 
by Themiſtocles, i. 309. 

Their decree againſt the peo- 
ple of Scyros, iii. 282. 


| cava tg iii. 67. 


Ampbipolis, an Athenian co- 
lony, iii. 282. 


+ Amphi ſſa, V. 254. 


 Amphitheus, 1 111. 205. 


Amphitryon, iii. 207. 

Amulet, ii. 53. 

Amulius dill poſſeſſeth his brother 
| Numitor, i. 44. Orders Ro- 
- mulus and Remus to be de- 
ſtroyed, 15. Is killed by theſe 

two princes, Le 

Amycla, the nur 
11. 100. 


Amyntas, his advice to Darius, 


IV. 248. 


Amyntas, king of Lycaonia, 
ends forces to Antony, v. 
447. Goes oyer to Auguſtus, 


449. 
Amyntas ſent by r to T he- 


bes, v. 264. 

Anac bar fi TA 70 Scythian, his 
converſation and friendſhip 

With Solon, i, 292. 

Anakes, Caſtor and Pollux why 
ſo called. i. 36. 

Annalius, Lucius, a ſenator, 
ſtruck by Craſſus, iti, 470. 

+ Anapus, river, ii. 235. vi. 24. 


Anarchy, dreadful to a ſtate, 


iw. 181, 182. 


Anaxagoras of C ESRI pes | 


to havetaught Themiſtocles, 
1, 282. Per ricles indebted to 


bim for moſt of his philoſo- 


Phy, 1}, 6. Denies the world 
to be the effect of chance, 16. 
Reſolves to ſtarve himſelf, 
26. His explication of the 
lunar eclipſes, ii. 40). A 
B intended againſt 
im at Athens, and why, ii. 


44. Pericles conducts him 


out of Athens, 45. 


e of Alcibiades, 


Anaxarchus of Abdera, iv. 295. 
His 1mpious advice to Alex- 
ander, ib, 

Anaxidamus, We 237. | 

Anaxilaus, governor of Byzan- 
tium, treats privately with 


Alcibiades, ii. 143, Accuſed 


for it at Sparta, and is ac- 

quitted, 144. 
FA an orator, v. 267. 
Anaxo, the Lrœzonian, the rape 

of her by Theſeus, i. 31. _ 
Ancharia, mother to Octavia, 
WET 


Ancharius, diſpatched by Ma- 


rius's guards, iii. 166, 167. 

Ancilia, i. 171. 

Ancus Marcius, fon of Marcius 

and Pompilia, i. 164. 

Andocides, the Athenian orator, 

impriſoned, ii. 126. Her- 
mes of Andocides, iÞ, ii. 
391. 

Andria, public repaſls among 
the Cretane, copied Py Ly- 
curgus, 114 5 

Androcles the orator, ii. 123. 

Androcleon, one of thoſe that 
ſaved Pyrrhus in his infancy, 
111, 62, 


Audroclides the hiſtorian, iii. 180, 


Audroclides oppoſes the Spartan 
intereſt in Thebes, ii. 319. 
Is aſſaſſinated at Athens, 320. 

A e, faithful ſervant to 

Puyrrhus, iii. 62. 
N oclides accuſed of being 
_ corrupted by the king of Per- 
ſia, iii. 206. 

Ardrocottus, king of India, pre- 
ſents Seleucus with five hun- 
dred elephants, iy. 307, Sees 

Alexander in India, 7b. 

Androc ydes, a painter who work- 
ed at Thebes, ii. 342. 


Androgeus murdered on the con- 


fines of Attica, i. 13. On 
which account the Athenians 


pay tribute, ib. Games in. 
ſtituted 


r 


ſtituted in honour of him by 
Minos, 14 

Andromache, picture of her part- 
ing with Hector, vi. 72. 

Audromachus, father of Timæus, 
the hiſtorian, is prince of 
Tauromenium, where he be · 
haves with t equity, 11, 
221. 

Audromachus betrays Craſſus, 
111. 401, 

Andron of tiara, his 
account of the Ifthmian 
games, i. 27. 

Andronicus, the Rhodian, makes 
tables to the writings of A- 
riſtotle and aan een, 
lil. 248. 


+ Andros, ii. 31 5. The anſwer 


of its inhabitants to Themiſ- 
tocles, i. 309. Colonized 
by Pericles, ii. 17. 
Androtion, i. 21 . v. 252. 
Angelus, one of Fyrchus's ſer- 
vants; ii. 666. 
Anicius, Lucius, the prætor, 


ſeizes Gentius, king of IIIy- 


ria, in the heart of his do- 
minions, ii. 273. 


| Animals, how mercifully they 


ought to be uſed, it. 460. 


The moſt fearful, the hardeſt 
Why 
ſome fee clearly | in the night, 


to be tamed, vi. 134. 


and are almoſt blind in the 
day- time, vi. 151. 

+ Anio, river, i. 271. 

Anitis, Diana ſo called. See 
Diana. 


Anius river, or rather Aous, 
iv. 368. 


Anniverſary in honour of the 
brave men who fell at the | 


battle of Platz, ii. 442. 
Aunius murders Mark Antony 
the orator, 111. 168, 
Annius, Caius, ſent by Sylla 
againſt en iv. 9s 


Annius Gallus, one. of Otho's 
generals, vi. 236. Marches 
to the relief of Cremona, 26. 
His advice to Otho, 238. 

Annius, Titus, his queſtion 


which poſes Tiberius Grac- 


chus, v. 200. 


Antæus killed in wreſtling, by. 
His incre- 


Hercules, i. 10. 
dible ſize, iv. 11. 
ſaid to be buried, 15. 


Where 


Antagoras of Chios, his beha- 


viour to Pauſanias, ii. 445. 


Antalcidas in great favour with 
Artaxerxes, vi. 129. His ſay- 
ing to Ageſilaus, iv. 97. 
Another ſaying of his, iv. 
Sent by the Lacedæ- 
monians to negotiate a peace, 


104. 


iv. 92. By the peace which 


bears his name, the Aſiatic 
| Greeks are betrayed, ibe His 5 


death, vi. 130. 
+ Alemne, i i. 66. 111. 2 285. 


+ Antemnates defeated by Ro» 


mulus, 1 1. 66. 
Antenor, i. 102. 
+ Anthedon, ili. 249. 
Anthemion, ii. 171. 
Anthemocritus, the Athenian 1 
rald, ſent to Lacedæmon 


and the Megarenfians, 11. 42. 
The Megarenſians ſuſpected 


to be guilty of his death, 76. 


Anthefterion, month of, ili. 2 33. 


v. 358. 


 Antho the daughter of Amulius, 


1. 44. | 
Antias and Vatinius made præ- 


tors through Pompey” 8 in- 


tereſt, iv. 179. 


+ A ae and other Volſcians, 


defeated by Cominius, ii. 


165. Their other wars with _ 


the Romans, 177. 
Anticato, Cæſar's anſwer to Ci- 


cero's Cato, v. 315. iv. 384. 
Anticrates the Spartan kills E- 


paminondas 
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re battle, iv. 109. 


e and his poſterity exempt- 
ed from taxes, 11o0. 
Anticyra, one of Demetrius's 
miſtreſſes, v. 355. 


+ Anticyra, v. 485. 


Antigenes, one of the principal 
officers of the Argyraſpides, 
iv. 56. Conſpires againſt 
Eumenes, 16. Is put to death 
by Antigonus, iv. 61. 


Antigenes, baniſhed from court 


by Alexander, and why, iv. 
316. Pardoned, 317. 
de u. 333 
Antigone, daughter of Berenice 
by Philip her firſt huſband, 
married to Pyrrhus, hi. 65. 
e of Pydna, miſtreſs to 
Philotas, betrays him, iv. 
289. 


+. Antigonia, the name of: Man- 


tinea changed to thats” See 
Mantinca. 


Ani the name pus a new 

tribe added by the ae, 
Y. 4 4 

Antigonus, the moſt powerful 

| of Alexander's ſucceſſors, v. 
335. A ſaying of his before 
the ſea- ſight near Andros, 

Ii. 315. Said, Pyrrhus would 


be the greateſt general in the 


world, if he lived to be old, 
3111. 70. Refuſes to eſtabliſh 
Eumenes in Cappadocia, iv. 
37. Commiffioned by the 
Macedonians, along with 


Antipater, to manage the war 


againſt Eumenes, 44. Dif- 
perſes papers in the camp of 
Eumenes, ſetting a price up- 
on his head 45. His ſaying 


on Eumenes's forbearing to 


ſeize his bagzage, 47. Be- 
| fieges that general in the 


_ caſtle of Nora, 48. Offers 


him peace, 49. Defcated by 
Eumenes near the Palitigris, 


1 


5 3. His faying on Eumenes' 
being carried in a litter 


through the ranks, 54. Is 


deceived by a ſtratagem of 

Eumenes, 56. Takes the 

baggage of the Argyraſpides, 

who ated under Eumenes, 

57. Offers to reſtore it, if 

they will deliver him up, 58, 

Puts Enmenes to death, 60. 

Puniſhes the Argyraſ pides for 

their treachery, 61. Deſires 

certain ambaſſadors to tell 
their maſters how happily he 
and his ſon Demetrius lived 
together, v. 335. Suſpects. 
Mithridates, one of his own 
courtiers, on account of a 
dream, 20. His wars with 
\ Ptolemy, 336. His raillery 
upon his ſon, v. 349, 3539. 
| Reproves his fon for en- 
quixing into his councils, 
361. Killed in the battle of 
ÜIpſus, 362. What a peaſant 
of Phrygia ſaid with regard 
to him, v. 33, 34. 

Antigonus Gonatas, ſon of De- 
metrius, reigns in Macedon, 
1. 98. Defeated by Pyrrhus, 

1b. Called in to Argos by 

Ariſtippus, 105. The an- 
ſwer he ſent Pyrrhus upon his 
challenge, 106, 107, Reproves 
his ſon Aleyonens for bring- 
ing Pyrrhus's head to him, 
112. Burns the body of Pyr- 

- Thus honourably, 76. His 
obliging behaviour to He- 
lenus the ſon of Pyrrhus, and 
to his officers, 18. Offers to 

ſurrender himſelf to Seleu- 

cus, on condition that he 
would ſet his father at liber- 
ty, v. 387. Endeavours to 
gain Aratus, or make Ptole- 
my ſuſpect him, vi. 155. 
His paſſion for making him- 
ſelf maſter of Acrocorinth, 


157. 


E N. 


167. His ſucceſs and joy 
thereupon, 158. His death, 
I 

Antigone HI. ſurnamed Doſon, 
ii. 266. Invited by the A- 
chæans to be general of the 
league, v. 101. vi. 184. but 


infits firſt on having Acroco- 


rinth put in his hands, vi. 184. 
The reipect he ſnewed Ara- 
tus, 185. The honours paid 
him by the Achzans, 186, 
187, Returns into Macedo- 
nia, where he declares his 
kiniman Philip his ſucceſſor, 
189. Dies immediately at- 
ter a battle; v. 1722 
Antigonus, king of Judea, be- 


ſirſt Ic who ſuffered in 
that manner, v. 423, 
+ Antilibanus, mount, iv. 255. 
Antilochus writes a panegyric 
on Lyſander, iii. 193. 


Autimachus, ii. 281. writes in 


praiſe of Lyſander, ili. 193, 
194. 


5 Antioch, Epidaphne, i 111. 330. 


+ Antioch in Mygdonia, by the 


barbarians called Nilibis, | ii. 
349. 
Antiochis, tie of, ii. "En 
Antiochus, an Athenian pilot, 


recommends himſelf to Al- 


cibiades by a trifling ſervice, 
ii. 110. 2. Is entruſted with 
the fleet in his abſence, iii. 


176, Fights contrary to or- 


ders. and 1s killed by Lyſan- 
der, 18. 

Autiochas of Aſcalon, firſt teach- 
es the doctrines of the old 
academy, Il, 361. Quits 
them for the new, v. 274. 

Leaves that and adopts the 
doctrines of the ſtoics, 16. 


| Brutus a great admirer of 


him, vi. 53. Cicero one of 
his hearers, v. 274. 


Antiochus the Great, at war with 


the Romans, iii. 21. De- 
featedby the Romans, 3. Mar- 
ries a young girl at Chalcis, 


ib. Aims at univerſal mo- 


narchy, 39. Hannibal at his 


court, 1s. Is defeated at 
Thermopylæ, and returns to 


Aſia, 47. 


A0 ſon of Selene by 
Apama, v. 364. Falls in 


love with Stratonice his fa- 
ther's wife, 371. Seleucus 
gives her up to him, 372. 


Antiochus, king of Commagene, . 
beſieged by een v. 


420. 


Antiope the Amazon, given to 
headed by Antony, is the 


Theſeus, i. 27, 


Antiorus, the ſon of Lycurgus 
1. 146, 


Antipaterdefeated by theGreeks 
in Theſſaly, v. 29. Impoſes 
hard conditions on the Athe- 
mans, 31. His anſwer to 
Phocion, 76, His teſtimony 

His cha- 

racter and death, 34, 36. 

Demoſthenes, and others, 

put to death by his order, 


of Phocion, 35. 


v. 267. 


Antipater, fon of Caſſander, 
kills his mother Theſſaloni- 
ca, and expels his brother 


Alexander, 1 Ri. 67. 


Antipater of Tarſus, iii. 170. 
His lectures in philoſophy, to 


whom dedicated, v. 192. 


Anti pater of Tyre, the ſtoic 
pPühiloſopher, teaches Catothe _ 
Younger the ſtoic Philoſo- | 


phy, v. 49. 


Antiphancs, v. 246. 
Autipþhates, a favourite of The- . 


miſtocles, i. 305. TE 
Antiphilus, an Athenian gene- 
ral; v. 41. 29. 


Antipho, the Rhamnuſian, in. 


375. 


W 
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378. Accuſed by Demoſt- 
henes, and condemned, v. 

41. 

Antipho, his invective againſt 
Alcibiades, 11. 102. 

e fabulous, i. 2. 
Antiſenatorian band, an aban- 
doned ſet of men, a kind of 
guards to Sulpitius, ii. 15 6. 

Antifthenes, a ſay ing of his con- 
cerning the Thebans, 1. 145. 
Another concerning Iſme- 
mas, tt. 2. 


: aui, married to Pompey, 


iv. 121. Divorced, 125. 


Artiſtia, wife of Appius Clau- 
dius, and mother of Claudia, 5 


v. 187. 

Aut! ftins, the pretor, Iv. 121. 
gives his daughter to Pom- 
pey, 15. Loſes his life in 

eſpouſing his intereſt, r25. 


Anti _ Peter, prætor in Spain, : 


IV. 330. 


"Bad 0 wi, an officer of the na- 


vy, his ſervices to Brutus, 
vi. 73 74 * 


Antonia, daughter of Mark An- 
tony by Octavia, married to 


Druſus, v. 472. 


Antonias, Cleopatra's admiral 


galley ſo called, v. 447. 
Antonins, Lucius, rebels againſt 
Domitian, ii. 289. 
Antonius, Cams, conſul w ith 
Cicero, v. 283. Marches 


againſt Catiline, 289. De- 
feats and kills him, 296. 


Father of Mark Antony's 
firſt wife, 399. 
Antonius, Publius, Cæſar ac- 
cuſes him, iv. 328. 


Antonius, Caius, brother of - 
Mark Antony, defeated by 


Cicero's fon, vi. 75. Sur- 
rendered to Brutus, and kept 
cloſe priſoner, 6. Put to 
death after the proſcription 


of Cicero and Brutus Albi. 
nus, 76, | | 
Antonius Creticus, father to 
Mark Antony, his character, 
v. 390. 
Antonius Honoratus, vi. 210, 
Antony, Mark, the orator, dif. 
covered by the ſimplicity of 
a ſervant, in. 167. Marius 
ſends a party to diſpatch 
him, 168. His eloquence 
diſarms the ſoldiers, 20. Kill. 
ed by Annius, 26. 
Antony, Mark, grandſon of 
Mark Antony the orator, and 
ſon of Antonius Creticus, v. 
300. His mother Julia has 
Cornelius Lentulus for her 
ſecond huſband, and Antony 
is educated under her auſpi- 
ces, 390, 391. He conceives a 
ſtrong reſentment againſt 
Cicero, for his putting Len- 
tulus to death, 391. En- 
gaging in his perſon, but 
unfortunate in his connex- 
tons, 15. Forms a friend- 
ſhip firſt with Curio, and 
afterwards with Clodins, per- 
tons of the moſt profligate 
character, z6, Runs deeply 
in debt, 16. During the 
troubles which Clodius had 
brought upon the ſtate, re- 
tires into Greece, ib. Em- 
ploys himſelf there in mili— 
tary exerciſes and the ſtudy 
of eloquence, i». Adopts 
the Aſiatic ſtile, 16. Goes 
with Gabinus into Syria, 
with a command of cavalry, 
391, 392. In beſieging A- 


riſtobolus, he is the firſt to 
ſcale the wall, 392. Takes A» | 
riſtobulus and his ſon pri⸗ 
ſoners, b. Gabinius and he 
reſtore Ptolemy to his king- 
dom, ib. Antony prevents 


Pto- 


Ptolemy from putting the ci- 
tizens of Pelufium to death, 


392. His humane care of the 


body of Archelaus, 393. 
His perſon deſcribed, 75. 
His free manner engaging to 
the ſoldiers, 6. His great 
liberality, 394 Through 
Curio's means is elected tri- 


bune of the people, and is 
very ſerviceable to Cæſar 


againſt Pompey, ib. After 


ſome equitable propoſals in 


behalf of Cæſar to the ſenate, 
he is commanded by Len- 


tulus the conſul to leave the 
houſe, 395. Diſguiſes him 
ſelf like a ſervant, and goes 


immediately to Cæſar, 10. 
Upon this Cæſar enters Italy, 


ib. who leaves the command 
of the army in Italy to An- 

tony, during his expedition 
to Spain, and at his return 


connives at his irregularities, 
396. Cæſar, having paſſed the 
Ionian ſea with a ſmall num- 
ber of troops, ſends back his 
ſhips for more forces, 256. An- 
tony beats off Libo, and car- 
ries a conſiderable reinforce- 


ment to Cæſar, 297. Anto- 


ny diſtinguiſhes himſelf in 


every engagement, ib. Has 
the command of Cæſar's left 


wing in the battle of Pharſa- 
lia, 26. When Cæſar is ap- 
pointed dictator, and goes 
upon the purſuit of Pompey, 
he ſends Antony to Rome in 


character of the general of 


the horſe, ih, Dolabella, 
one of the tribunes, propoſes 
2 decree for aboliſhing debts, 
398. Antony ſuſpects him 
of a criminal commerce with 
his wife, and oppoſes him, 


not only by advice of the ſe- 


nate, but from perſonal re- 


ſentment, 398. He diſmiſſes 
his wife, who was the daugh- 
ter of Caius Antonius, 25. 


All ſober people are offended 


at his exceſſive irregulari- 


ties, 15. Cæſar, to ſhew his 


_ diſlike of theſe proceedings, 
takes Lepidus, and not 
Antony, for his colleague in 


the conſulſhip, 399. Cæſar 


orders him to pay for Pom- 
pey's houſe, which he had. 


He marries Fulvia, the widow 


of Clodius, a woman of 
a moſt ambitious ſpirit, 25. 
 Cziar, at his return from 
Spain, takes Antony for his 
_ colleague, 400. Is inclined 
to ſubſtitute Dolabella in his 
own room; but Antony, as 
augur, pretends that the 
omens are againſt it, 25. An- 
tony, in the feaſt of the Lu- 
percalia, attempts to put a 
diadem onthe head of Cziar, 
vrho was ſeated in a triumphal 
robe on the roſtrum, 401. 
Cæſar ſeems to decline it, 
and is applauded by the 


people, who can bear every 
thing of ſovereignty except 
the title of king, i. The 


diadem is put upon one of 


Cæſar's ſtatues, but two of 


the tribunes take it off, 13. 
Czſar turns thoſe tribunes 


out of office, 15. This cir- 
cumſtance encourages Brutus 


and Caſſius in the conſpiracy, 
10. Some piopoſe that Antony 
ſhould be taken off with 
Ceæſar, but Brutus objects, 
402. Antony is amuled 
without, while Cæſar is dif= 
patched in the ſenate-houſe, 


26. He abſconds in the ha- 


bit of a ſlave, 16. Sends his 
ſon to the conſpirators in the 
capitol, as an hoſtage, #6. 

Fropoſes 
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Propoſes an act of amneſty 
to the ſenate, 402. Ambition 
draws him from theſe mode- 
rate councils, 6. In making 


Cæſar's funeral oration, he 


exaſperates the people againſt 


the conſpirators, 403. Brutus 


and his party leave the 


city, and Cæſar's friends 
Join Antony, ib, Calphurnia, 
Cæſar's relict, entruſts him 


with her treaſure, 16. The 
advantage Antony makes 
of Cæſar's papers, 18. Oc- 
tavins, the relation and heir 
of Cæſar, arrives at Rome 
from Apollonia, 404. As 
Ceſar's executor, he applies 
to Antony for the effects, 
and is refuſed, 15. Joins 
Cicero, and tbe reſt of 
Antony's enemies, obtains 


an intereſt in the ſenate, and 


aſſembles Cæſar's veterans, 


15. An accommodation be- 
tween Octavius and Ancony 
takes place, but is ſoon 
deſtroyed, ib. They both 


Prepare for war, 1b. Cicero 


perſuades the ſenate to de- 


clare Antony a public ene- 
my, and to commiſſion Hir- 
tius and Panſa to drive him 
out of Italy, 405. The con- 
ſuls are flain near Modena, 
but Antony is defeated, 25. 
Antony and his troops are 
diſtreſſed by famine, 13. He 
is a pattern of fortitude, 26. 
Paſſes the Alps, and draws 
over the troops of Lepidus, 


but attempts nothing againſt 
his life or honour, 406. Mu- 
natius Plancus joins him, 75. 


He leaves a ſufficient force in 


Gaul, and returns to Italy 


with a great army, 16. Oc- 
tavius finds Cicero reſolved 
to reſtore the commonwealth, 


abandons him, and comes 
to an accommodation with 
Antony, 406. They and Le- 


pidus meet in a little river- 


ifland, and divide the empire 
of the world amongſt them, 


15. They proſcribe no fewer 
than three hundred Romans, 
407. Antony gives up his 
uncle Lucius Cæſar, and Oc- 


tavius ſacrifices Cicero, 16. 


Octavius agrees to marry 


Claudia, the daughter of 
Fulvia, 15. Antony orders 


Cicero's head, and the hand 


with which he had written 


the Philippics, to be placed 


on the rofira, ib. The mo- 
ther of Antony ſaves Lucius 


Cœſar, 26. The triumvirate 
is extremely oppreſſive, 408. 


Antony difgraces Pompey's 
houſe with the vileſt exceſſes, 


ib. Octavius inſiſts on a di- 
viſion of the treaſure and the 
army, 25. They go againſt 


Brutus and Caſſius, and leave 


Lepidus governor of Rome, 
16. Octavius is defeated by 
Brutus in the firſt engage- 
ment, and eſcapes by flight, 
409. Caſſius is defeated by 
Antony, and puts an end to 


his life, 23. Brutus is beaten 


in a ſecond battle, and ſlays 
himſelf, 25. The honour 


of this victory, too, falls to 


Antony, 75. Antony flays 
Hortenſius on the tomb of 
his brother Caius, 15. 


'Fhrows a purple robe over 
the body of Brutus, and or- 


ders him an honourable fu- 
neral, 6. Cæſar is convey- 
ed to Rome, fick, 13. An- 
tony raiſes contributions in 


Aſia, having promiſed five 


thouſand drachmas to each 
private man, is. Returns 
| | to 


to Greece, where his beha- 
viour at firſt is very accepta- 
able, 409, 410. Paſles a- 
gain into Aſia, where he lives 
in the moſt luxurious man- 

ner, 410. Is celebrated at 

Epheſus in the character of 

Bacchus, 16. Diſgraces his 
jollity and freedom with the 
moſt ſavage cruelty and ex- 
tortion, 411. His real cha- 


racter more developed, 16. 


Cleopatra comes into Cilicia, 
to anſwer a charge laid a- 
gainſt her, and the flexible 
Antony falls into her ſnares, 
412. She fails along the 


Cydnus in the character of 
Their mutual 


Venus, 413. 
invitations, 23. Her addreſs 
and verſatility, 15. She ſings 


admirably, and ſpeaks moſt 


languages, 414. While Ful- 


via is ſupporting the intereſts. 


of Antony in Rome, he is 


revelling with Cleopatra at- 
Alexandria, 1. Antony's 
ſon makes a magnificent pre- 


ſent to Philotas the phyſician, 
415, Cleopatra attends him 
in his night rambles in the 
habit of a flave, 416. His 
ſling ſtory, 16. He receives 
diſagreeable news from dif- 
ferent quarters: Fulvia, and 
his brother Lucius, after they 
had oppoſed Cæſar ſome 
time, are obliged to quit Ita- 
ly; the Parthians reduce 
great part of Aſia, 417. He 
awakes from his intoxication, 


marches to Phanicia, and 


from thence ſails towards 
Italy, 25. Fulvia dies at Si- 
cyon, 3. This event opens 
a way for reconciliation be— 
tween him and Cæſar, 7b. 
The triumvirate ſettle their 
relpective claims and powers, 


thians, 16. 5 
gages Pacorus, ſon of the 
king of Parthia, in Syria, 
and kills him, 26. He brings 


his wife and children in the 


417.—Ceæſar gives his ſiſter 


Octavia to Antony in mar- 


riage, 418. Sextus, the ſon 
of Pompey, having gained 


a conſiderable maritime pow- 
er, is allowed to keep Sicily 
and Sardinia, 16. Sextus. has 
an opportunity to deſtroy An- 


tony and Cæſar at an enter- 
tainment on board his gal- 
ley, but forbears it, 410. 
Antony ſends Ventidius into 
Aſia againſt the Parthians, 
16. Takes upon himſelf the 


office of high · prieſt to Cæſar 


the dictator, 26. The ſtar 
of Octavius's fortune ſuperior 
to that of Antony, 16. An- 


tony leaves Italy, and taxes 


Octavia with him into 
Greece, 420. Celebrates 


Symnaſtic games at Athens, 
on news that Ventidius was 


ſucceſsful againſt the Par- 
Ventidius en- 


Antiochus, the ſon of Com- 


magene, to terms, 15. Goes 
to Rome, and triumphs over 


the Parthians, 421. Antony, 


as well as Octavius, more 


ſucceſsful by their lieute- 
nants, than where they acted 
in perſon, 16. Upon ſome 
diſagreeable news concerning 
Cælar's deſigns, Antony ſails 


with three hundred ſhips for 


Italy, /5. Octavia interpoles, 


and reconciles them, 422. 


Czlar goes to war with Pom- 
pey for the recovery of Si- 
cily; and Antony, leaving 
cire of Cæſar, ſets out for 
Aſia, 16. On his arrival 


there, he ſends ſor Cleopatra, 


76. He gives her leveral con- 


hderable 


ND n 


ebnſiderable provinces, 423. 


Gives the ſurnames of the 


ſun and moon to the twins 
he had by Cleopatra, b. 
Phraates ſlays his father Oro- 


des; upon which many of 


the Parthian chiefs fly to An- 
tony, 424. He gives Mo- 
neſes three cities, 1d. Re- 
views his army in Armenia, 


which conſiſts of a hundred 


thouſand men, 13. His at- 
tachment to Cleopatra pre- 
cipitates his meaſures, 16. 


He lays ſiege to Phraata 
without his batteringengines, 


425. Phraates falls upon 


Statianus, who was conduct. 


ing the engines, kills ten 
thouſand of his men, and 
deſtroys tlie engines, 16. Ar- 


tavaſdes, king of Armenia, 
withdraws in deſpair, 7b. 
Antony attempts to bring 


the Parthians to a pitched 


battle, but does not ſucceed, 


426. The Parthians gall the 
Romans in their return to 
their camp, 427. Antony 


finds that his troops had fled 


in his abſence from before 
Phraata, and puniſhes them 
with decimation, 5. Phraates 


pretends to come to terms 
with Antony, but intends all 


the time to harraſs him in his 
retreat, 427, 428. Antony 
deſigns to take his route 
through an open country, 


but is adviſed, by a certain 


Mardian, to take the ſafer 
road of the mountains, 428. 


The Parthians make their 
appearance the third day, 


and attack the Romans, 429. 
Antony, after this, marches in 
ſo judicious a form, that the 
enemy can make little 1m- 
preſſion, and think of retir- 


tachments, 430. 
himſelf, at laſt, beats the 


pent-houſe, 432. 


ing, 18. Flavius Gallus pro- 


poſes to perform ſome conſi- 
derable exploit with a ſelect 
party; but drawing too far 
from the main body, is ſur- 
rounded, 429, 430. Sends 


for ſuccours, which are in- 


judiciouſly ſent in ſmall de- 
Antony 


enemy off, ib. The Romans, 
in this action, have three 
thouſand flam, and five thou- 
ſand wounded, 26. The 


. affection of the troops 


or Antony, 430, 431. His 
addreſs to the army on that 


occaſion, concluded with a 
prayer, that if the gods had 


ſome ill fortune in reſerve, 
it might fall upon him, and 
not upon his men, 431. 
The Romans, when attacked 
again, aſſume the form of a 
_ Famine 
prevails among them, i. 


They eat an herb which 


brings on madneſs and death, 


ib, Antony often cries out, 
O the ten thouſand ! 433. 


Mithridates, couſin to Mo- 
neſes, comes in the night, 
and warns Antony not to de- 
ſcend into the plain, 2b. The 
Parthians, contrary to cui- 
tom, purſue him in the night, 


434. The Romans have to 
contend with thirſt, and with 
the Parthians, at the ſame 
time, 75, They come up 


to a river, whoſe water is 
acrimonious, and drink ot 


it too freely, 435. The 


Mardian acquaints them 
that there is another river at 


no great diſtance, whoſe, 


water is ſweet and ſalubrious, 
16. Mithridates comes again, 


and adviſes the Romans to 
| halten 


haſten to that river ; becauſe 
it would terminate the pur- 
| ſuit, 435. Antony according- 

ly moves on ; but a ſtrange 
diſorder happens in his army, 
and his tent is plundered, 15. 
The Romans paſs the laſt 
mentioned river in peace, 


436. Six days after this, 


they reach the Araxes, and 


when they have paſſed it, 


kiſs the ground in Armenia 
with great avidity, 437. 
The new plenty throws them 


into the dropſy and the cho- 


lic, 16. They were twenty- 


ſeven days in their return 


from Phraatæ, and had beat- 
en the Parthians in eighteen 
engagements ; but none of 


them were deciſive, becaute 


Artavaſdes had made off with 
the Armenian horſe, 25. An- 


tony does not chaſtiſe the Ar- 
menian at preſent, but ſeizes 
him afterwards, and leads 


him in triumph into Alex- 


andria, 437, 438. Antony, 


who had loſt twenty thou- 
ſand men already in his re- 


treat, loſes eight thouſand 


more, through the ſeverity 
of the weather, in the re- 


mainder of his march, 438. 


Waits for Cleopatra at a 


fort between Berytus and 8i- 


don, 25. The Parthians and 
the Medes quarrel about 


the Roman ſpoils, and the 
Mede offers his aſſiſtance to 


Antony, ib, Octavia ex- 
preſſes a deſire to vifit An- 
tony, and Cæſar gives her 
his leave, in hopes that ſome 
event would lead to a quar- 
rel, 439, She is command- 
ed by Antony to ſtop at 


Athens, but ſends, however, 


Niger to him, with an ac- 
Vor. VI. | | 


count of the many valuable 
preſents ſhe had brought him, 
439, Cleopatra affects to 
be dying tor the love of An- 
tony, 16. He returns to 


Egypt, and puts off the Mede 


till ſummer, 440. Betroths 


one of Cleopatra's ſons to a 
daughter ofthe Mede, 26. Cæ- 
ſar appears to be, and indeed 
the Romans in general are, 


offended at his neglect of 


Octavia, and his diſpoſing of 
kingdoms in favour of the 


children of Cleopatra, 440, 
441. Cæſar accuſes him in 


the ſenate, 441. Antony re- 
criminates, 26. 


Ceſar re- 


plies, 442. Antony ſends 


Canidius to the ſea-coaſt with 
fixteen legions, 25. 


Goes 
to Epheſus, attended by 
Cleopatra, 16. Aſſembles a 


fleet of eight hundred hips, 
two hundred of which were 
ſupplied by Cleopatra, 16. 


Cleopatra, jealous of the 
mediation of Octavia, bribes 


Canidius to perſuade Antony 


to permit her to attend him 
in the war, 16. They ſpend 
their time in all manner of 
revelry at Samos, 443. Vi- 
fit Athens, where Cleopatra 
endeavours to ſurpaſs Octavia 


in her favours to the peo- 
ple, 238. He ſends ſome of 


his people to turn Octavia 
out of his houſe at Rome, 15. 
Antony, inſtead of attacking 
Cæſar immediately, gives 

him time to prepare himſelf, 
444. Titius and Plancus 
are ill uſed by Cleopatra, for 
oppoſing her ſtay in the ar- 
my, and they go over to Cæ- 
Cæſar takes An- 
tony's will from the veſtals, 
and reads it to the ſenate, 26. 
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Antony's friends, and Ge- 


minius in particular, point 


out to him his true intereſt, 
but they are driven away by 


the creatures of Cleopatra, 


445, 446. Cæſar declares 
war againſt Cleopatra, 16. 


| Prodigies announcing the 


event of the war, 16. An 
account of their reſpective 
forces, 447. Antony, not- 
withſtanding his ſtrength at 
land, is perſnaded by Cleo- 
patra to decide the diſpute at 


tea, 1b. Circumltances pre- 
vious to the battle of Actium, 
448. Domitius, Amyntas, 
and Deiotarus, go over to 
Cæſar, 449. Canidius gives 


Antony ſalutary counſel; 


but the faſcinations of Cleo- 
patra prevent his liſtening to 
It, 16. An old ſoldier re- 
monſtrates againſt a fſea- 
fight, 450. Cæſar has o- 


mens of victory, 451. The 
battle deſcribed, 451, 452. 


Cleopatra flies, before the 
battle 1s loſt, and Antony 
is infatuated enough to fol- 


low her, 452. He enters 
Cleopatra's galley, and its 
three days in ſombrous ſi- 
lence, 453, Has intelli- 


gence that his army is ſafe in 
Macedonia, but, inſtead of 
going to it, ſends orders to 


Canidius to conduct it into 
Aſia, 6. Divides a ſhip- 
load of treaſure amongſt his 
friends, and diſmiſſes them, 


454. The gallant refiſtance 


Which his fleet made after 


he deſerted it, 1b. His and- 


forces remain embodied ſe- 
ven days, and do not ſur- 
render to Cæſar, till their 
officers deſert them, ib. Cæ- 


lar relieves the cities of 


Greece, which had been 


much opprefled, 16. Antony 
lands in Libya, and ſends 
Cleopatra from Prætonium 


into Egypt, 455. Retires 
into a melancholy defart, 
with only two attendants, ). 


The commander of his troops | 


in Libya revolts,—he at- 
tempts to kill himſelf, 0. 
Is prevented by his friends, 
and conveyed to Alexandria, 
15. Finds Cleopatra engag- 
ed 1n an attempt to draw her 
ſhips over the Iſthmus into 


the red-ſea, and with all 
her wealth and forces to ſeek 


ſome remote country, 25. But 


the firſt gallies that are car- 


ried over, are burnt by the 
Arabians of Petra, 450. An- 
tony takes to a kind of Ti- 
monian retirement near Pha- 
ros, 26. After he is inform- 
ed that his army, and all his 
allies had deſerted him, he 
abandons his hopes and his 
cares together, and returns 
to Alexandria, 457, Cleo- 
patra and he form the to- 


ciety of the companions in 


death,” as they had before 
inſtituted that of the i- 
table liwers, ib, They pals 
their time in mutual treats 


and diverſions, 26. Cle: 4- 


tra makes experiment of ſe- 
veral poiſons, and gives the 
preference to the aſp, 458. 
They ſend Euphronius, ther 
childrens tutor, on an em- 


baſſy to Cæſar, 16. Cæſar 


encourage: Cleopatra to hope 
every thing, provided that 
ſhe gave up Antony, and 
amuſes her with a pretence 
of love, 458, 459. Antony 
cauſes 'Thyreus, Cæſar's 
freedman, to be whipped, 

19 0 4595 


450. Cleopatra redoubles 
her attentions to Antony, 
;b, Cæſar renews the war, 
takes Peluſium, and advan- 
ces to Alexandria, 460. Is 
apprehenſive that Cleopatra 
will deſtroy her treaſures, 


and ſends meſſengers to her 


continually, %. Antony makes 
a briſk ſally, and repulſes the 


enemy, 2b, Sends a chal- 


| lenge to Cæſar, which is as 


much diſregarded as one that 


| he had ſent formerly, 7. A 


noiſe of departing Baccha- 


nals preſage the fate of An- 
tony, 461. Antony defigns 
to attack Cæſar both by iea 
and land; but the fleet and 
cavalry deſert him, 201d. 
His iniantry are routed, and 
he exclaims that Cleopa- 
tra has betrayed him, 76. 
The queen retires to her mo- 
nument, and orders that 
Antony ſhould be informed 
ſhe is dead, 462. He com- 
mands his ſervant Eros to 
diſpatch him, but Eros diſ- 


patches himſelf, 5. Plunges 


his ſword into his bowels, 
but the ſtroke does not prove 
mortal, 8. Cleopatra lends 

for him, and ſhe and her 

women draw him up into the 
monument, 462, 463. Their 
affecting meeting, 463. An- 
tony dies, 16. Proculeius is 
ſent to her by Cæſar, and 
ſlie makes a requiſition of the 
kingdom for her children, 


464. Proculeius forms a 


ſcheme to get into the monu- 
ment, and ſucceds, 18. Cleo- 
patra attempts to ſtab her- 
ſelf, but is prevented, 465. 
Cæſar's entry into Alexan- 
dria, 25. Antyllus, fon of 
Antony by Fulvia, is put 
to death, 466, Theodorus, 


EN U * * 


who betrayed him, is cruct- 
fied for theft, 25. Cæſario 
is likewiſe betrayed by his 
governor, and afterwards put 


to death, 16. Cleopatra is 
permitted to bury Antony, 


which ſhe does in a magni- 
ficent manner, 25. She re- 


ſolves to ſtarve herſelf, but is 
prevented, 18. Cæſar pays 


her a vifit, 467. She puts 


an inventory of her goods in 


his hands, 468. Dolabella 


informs her, that ſhe is to be 


ſent away with her children, 


408. Her laſt oblations and 
ſpeechat Antony's tomb, 469. 

A peaſant b.ings her an aſp 
in a baſket of figs, 1. She 
dies, 470. The deſcendants 
of Antony come to be empe- 


rors, 4722: 

Antonius Lucius, brother of An- 
tony, created Tribune, v. 403. 

Antony, ſon of Antony by Ful- 
via, V. 471. Ng | 

Anto'y, the firſt who lays vio- 


lent hands on Sertorius, iv. 


32. No 1 3 
Antyllius, the lictor, killed in 


the capitol, v. 222. 


 Antyllus, fon of Antony by Ful- 
Via, v. 457. Is put to death, 


Anytus, ſon of Anthemion, Al- 
cibiades's frolic at his houſe, 


ii. 104. The firſt that brib- 


ed the judges at Athens, 171. 


Aollius. See Abilius. 


Apama, daughter of Artaxerx- 


es, married to Pharnabazus, 
vi. 136. ; 


Abama, daughter of Artaba- 


zus, iv. 35. 5 
A pama, wife of Seleucus, v. 364. 


Apelles, draws Alexander's pic- 


ture, iv. 226. Does not 1uc- 
ceed as to his complexion, 
1b. Surpriſed at Trotogencs's 
painting, v. 334. Enters 


2 | himſelf 
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himſelf of the ſchool of Si- 
cyon, vi. 153. 

Apelles, in the court of the 
younger Philip of Macedon, 


vi. 190. 


Apellicon, the Teian, his libra- 


ry carried by Sylla to Rome, 
ili. 248. 

Apemantus ; what he ſaid to Ti- 
mon, and Timon's anſwer, 
v. 456. 


+ Aperantians and Athamanians, 


Ill. 47. 


Hphepfion, Archon at Athens, 


iii. 283. 

+ Aphidne, Theſeus ſends He- 
len thither, i. 34. Taken by 
Caſtor and Pollux, 36. 

Apbiduus, a friend of Theſeus's, 


Is 34. 
7 Aphytis, a city of Thrace, ili. 


196. 


Apis, the ox worſhipped by the 


Agyptians, v. 177. 

Apolia, daughter of Ageſilaus, 
by Cleora, iv. 88. 

Apollo Delphinius, i. 12. 

Apollo, the laurelled, i. 303. 
Apollo 1/menius, iii. 209. 

Apollo Lyceus, ill. 107. 

Apollo Pythius, ii. 237. 


Apollo Tegyræus | il. 332. 


Apollo Thurius, iii. 237. 

Apollo, his temples plundered 
by pirates, iv. 143. 

Apollo, the name of one of Lu- 
cullus's dming- rooms, Iii. 
"200. * 


Apollecrates the eldeſt for of 


Dionylius, vi. 33. Surren— 
ders the caſtle of Syracuſe to 
Dion, and goes off to his fa- 
ther, 44. 
Apollodorus, the hiſtorian, i. 98. 
ma": governor of Baby- 
on, iv 


- Apollodorus, che Phalerean, an 
extiavagant admirer of So- 


Crates, v. 91. 


Apollodorus, the Sicilian, cars 

_ Cleopatra to Cæſar, iv. 

7 | 
Apolloderus, the Athenian, hag 

orations written for him by 
Demoſthenes, v. 251, 252. 

＋ Apollonia, ii. 230 111, 249. 

VI. 71, 74. 
Apollonides, ſent by Seleucus to 
Demetrius, v. 386. 


Apollonides, the ſtoic, is with 


Cato at Utica, v. 112. 


 Appollonius Molo, teaches rheto- 


ric at Rhodes, v. 275. Cæ- 
ſar and Cicero his ſcholars, 


iv. 327. v. 275. His ſpeech 
to Cicero, 15. 


Apollophanes of Cyzicus, i iv, -8, - 


Procures a conference be- 
tween Pharnabazus and A- 

geſilaus, 2. 

Apollothemis, the hiſtorian , 
146. 

Aponius, a noted informer, how 

put to death, vi. 205. 

Apophthegms, See Sayings. 

Apothetz, a deep pit into which 
they threw children at Sparta 
whom they deemed not fit to 

be reared, i. 122. 

Apparition ken by Brutus, vi. 
2, 84, 96. Seen by Dion, 
vi. 2, 48. Of Theſeus at 
the battle of Marathon, i. 39. 

Apparitions at Chæronea, in 
conſequence of a murder, iii. 
273. Opinion of the Epicu- 
reans concerning them, vi. 
84, 85. 

Applauſe, its different effedts, Il, 
I 

49120 Road. See Ways. 

Appius, competitor for the cen- 
_ lorthip with Scipio Africa- 

nus, 11. 306. 

Appius perſuades Pompey that 
Cæſar's army would revolt 
to him, iv. 186. 

Appius, Marcus, v. 301. 


Appins 


Abbius Claudius, prætor of Sici- 
Iy, ii. 372. ; | 
Appins Claudius, his remon- 
ſtrance to the ſenate in the 
caſe of Coriolanus, ii. 177. 
178, His ſpeech againſt 
making peace with Pyrrhus, 
iii. 86, 87. 5 
Appius Claudius betroths his 
daughter Claudia to Tiberius 
Gracchus, v. 187. 
Appius Claudius, killed by Te- 
eſinus, iii. 254. ö 
Appius Clauſus, a Sabine, mi- 
grates with five thouſand fa- 
milies to Rome, and is made 
2 ſenator, i. 270, 271. | 
Appius Clodius, ſent by Lucul- 
lus to Tigranes, iii. 329. 
Appius Varus, left governor in 


+ Apſus, river, iii. 31. 

7 8 * a city of Crete, 11, 
106, 5 | 

Apuleius, Lucius, his accuſation 
againſt Camillus, i. 340. 

+ Apulia, ii. 392% 

+ Aguæ Seætiæ, iii. 134. 

I Aquiliz conſpire in behalf of 

Tarquin againſt the common- 

wealth, i. 247. Their fate, 

2 | 


of Cicero's of him, v. 88. 
en BY 
Aquilias, Manius, iii. 129. 


IW. 1% 

} Aquiuum, vi. 234. | 
Arabs, draw Demetrius into 
the defarts, v. 338. 
defeats them, and carries off 
| ſeven hundred camels, 25. 
Alexander's expedition a- 


_ Cleopatra's gallies, v. 456. 
I Arabia Petræ, iv. 164. 
f Arabians, Nabathæan, v. 


Africa by Pompey, v. 101. 


Aquilius, Marcus, a ſharp ſaying 


Aquilias, one of Metellus's lieu- 
tenants, beaten by Sertorius, 


He 


gainſt them, iv. 255. Burn 
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333.——Scenite, iii. 330. 


Aracus, titular admiral of the 


Lacedzmonian fleet, iii. 179. 
+ Arachoſia, iv. Gt. 
+ Araris river, iv. 36G. 

+ Aratarion, 1, 38. 

F Aratium, vi. 195. . 
Aratus, the fon of Clinias, in 
danger of being ſlain, when 

Abantidas ſet himſelf up ty- 

rant in Sicyon, vi. 142. A- 
ratus, who was then only 

ſeven years old, wanders a- 

bout the city after the aſſaſ- 

ſination of his father: enters 
the houſe of Soſo, the ſiſter 
of Abantidas, and ſiſter- in- 
law to Clinias; and by her is 
preſerved, till ſhe can ſend 
him to Argos, 5. He is 
_ educated at Argos in a libe- 
ral manner, but in his youth 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf moſt in 
the Palzſtra, 143. Abanti- 
das being ſlain, his father 

Paſeas ſets himſelf up tyrant 

of Sicyon, 16. Paſeas is flain, 

by Nicoles, who aſſumes 
the ſame power, 16. Aratus 
undertakes the deliverance of 

Sicyon, 144. Though he is 

not yet quite twenty years 

old, Nicoles, the reigning 

tyrant, is afraid of him, 28. 

Ariſtomachus and Ecdelus 
join in the enterprize, 16. 
Aratus gets intelligence of a 
part of the wall that might 
be ſcaled, 145. Xenocles 
and others reconnoitre the 
wall for him, and confirm 
the intelligence; but add, 
that there were certain watch 
ful dogs near the place, which 
would probably alarm the 
guard, 13. The manner in 
which he provided men, 
arms, and ſcaling ladders, 26. 
U3 Senda 
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Sends a party before to the 
tower of Poly gnotus, and a 
few others to confine the 
dogs, and the gardener that 
kept them, ib. Deceives 
the ſpies whom Nicocles lent 
to. Argos, 140. 


ladders not withſtanding, 147. 
His company is much alarms 
ed at the watch which paſs 
by, ib. but not diſcovered ei- 
ther by theſe, or by the per- 
fon who kept guard in the 
tower, 7b, | 
denly, with a ſmall party, 
upon the tyrant's guards at 
the palace, and takes them 
all priſoners, 148. Calls to- 


gether his friends in the 
town, 16. A herald, by his 


order, proclaims liberty to 


the citizens, 16. They ſet 


fire to the tyrant's palace, 75. 
Not a man loſt on either 


de, 16. The tyrant eſcapes. 


by a ſubterranean paſlage, 76. 


Aratus recalls all that had 
been baniſhed by the tyrants, 


149. Is laid under difficul- 


ties, on account of others 


being poſſeſſed of the pro- 
perty of the exiles, 1b. U- 
nites Sicyon to the Achæan 
league, 1. In what man- 
ner the Achæan league be- 
came ſo reſpectable and im- 
portant, 150. The charac- 


ter of Aratus, 150, 151. He 


ſerves in the Achæan caval- 
ry, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
by ready obedience to his 
general, whoever he might 


happen to be, 151. Ptole- 


my, king of Egypt, makes 
him a preſent of twenty-five 
talents, and he lays out the 


whole for the advantage of 


his fellow- citizens, 152, The 


Finds the 
dogs let looſe, but plants bis 


He comes ſud- 


It; 13. 


exiles being clamorous for 
their property, he takes a 
voyage to Ægypt to get mo- 
ney to ſatisfy all parties, 15. 
Encounters with great dan- 
gers in his paſlage, 25. Is 
well received by Ptolemy, 


on account of his ſupplying 
him with paintings, for which 


Sicyon was famous, 152, 


Aratus hated tyrants to ſuch 


a degree, that he could not 
be perſuaded to ſpare the 


picture of one, 154. Pto- 


lemy gives him an hundred 
and fifty talents, payable at 
ſeveral times, 16. By this 
money he reconeiles the poor 
to the rich, and ſec 1res tke 
commonwealth, ½% The 
exiles erect his ſtatue in braſs, 
155. The inſcription upon 
 Antigonus endea- 
vours to gain Aratus, or 
make Ptolemy ſuſpect him, 


zb, Aratus is choſen gene- 


ral of the league, and rava- 
ges the territories of Locris 
and Calydon, 156. March- 
es to the aſſiſtance of the 


| Beeotians, againſt the to- 


lians, but comes too late, 1. 
Is general again, and under- 
takes the celebrated enter- 
prize of recovering the cita- 
del of Corinth from the 
Macedonians, 18. For this 
purpoſe he forms a connexion 


with certain Syrians, who 
had a brother a ſoldier in the 


garriſon, and having pu- 


loined the king of Macedon's 


treaſures, thereupon retired 
to Sicyon, 158. Erginus, 
one of the brothers, under- 


takes to conduct him to 2 


part of the wall not above 
fifteen feet high, 159. Ara 
tus promiſes them haty 1 
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lents in caſe of ſucceſs, 15. 
His danger of being diſco- 
vered, 100. He gets into 
Corinth by night, and ad- 
yances towards the citadel, 
160, 161. The town 1s a- 
larmed, and he proceeds up 
the rock notwithſtanding, 2b. 


The moon is either bright, 
or overclouded, as his un- 


dertaking requires, 161, 162. 
Archelaus, who command- 
ed for Antigonus in the town, 


marches to attack Aratus?s 
rear; but the three hundred, 


whom Aratus had left be- 


| hind, fall upon Archelaus, 


and put him to flight, 162. 
Erginus comes to the three 


hundred, and conducts them 


up the rock, 162, 163. The 
citadel is gained by Aratus, 


163. The reſt of Aratus's 


forces arrive from Sicyon, 


and the Corinthians open 


their gates to them, ib. He 
perſuades the Corinthians to 


jointhe league, and delivers to 


them the keys of their city, 
ib. How he diſpoſes of the 


priſoners, 164. Perſeus, late 
governor of the citadel, eſ- 
capes to Cenchreæ, 16. A- 


ratus ſeizes the Herzum, and 
the harbour of Lechæum, 


ib, The Megarenſians revolt 


from Antigonus, 13. The 


Trœzenians and Epidaurians 
alſo join the Achzans, 16. 
Aratus over- runs Attica, and 
ravages the iſle of Salamis, 
16. Sets the Athenian pri- 


ſoners free without ranſom, 
and thereby ſows the ſeeds 
of a defeCtion from the Mace» 


lemy into the Achzan league, 
by declaring him its pro- 


168, 169. 
to the Achzan league, 169. 
Celebrates the Nemean games 


tector, ib. Is choſen ge- 


neral every other year, 16. 


Attempts to reſcue Argos 
from the yoke of tyranny ; 
but one of his aſſociates diſ- 
covers the deſign to the ty- 


rant Ariſtomachus, 116. A- 


riſtomachus is diſpatched 
ſoon after by one of his own 
ſervants, 16. Ariſtippus ſuc- 
ceeds to the tyranny, and 
gets a fine laid upon the 
Achæans, for the late breach 
of the peace, ib. The mi- 
ſerable life of a tyrant de- 


ſcribed in that of Ariſtippus, 


167. Aratus makes ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts upon Ar- 


gos, 168, The Argives, 


for whole liberties he fights, 
give him no aſſiſtance, 7b, 
He fights a pitched battle 


with Ariſtippus, and lets the 


victory ſlip out of his hands, 
Adds Cleonz 


at Cleonæ, 16. Takes thoſe 


who were going to Argos for 


the ſame purpoſe, and ſells 


them for ilaves, 1d. Draws 


Ariſtippus againſt Cleonæ by 
a ſtratagem, puts him to the 


rout, and kills him in the 


purſuit, 169, 170. This in 
good meaſure removes the 
imputation of cowardice, 


which ſome endeavoured to 
faſten upon him, 170. Agias 


andyoungAriſtomachusenter _ 
Argos with the king of Ma- 
cedon's troops, id, Lyſia- 


des ſets himſelf up tyrant in 
Megalopolis ; but finding ar- 
bitrary power a burthen to 
himſelf, as well as to his 
people, lays it down, and 
Joins his city to the Achæan 
14 league, 
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league, 171. He is elected 
eneral, and, contrary to 
and policy, makes war 
upon the Lacedzmonians, 15. 
Quarrels with Aratus, and 
loſes his intereſt, 172. Ara- 
tus ſuffers the Ztolians to 


enter Peloponneſus, but falls 


upon them while they are 
plundering Pellene, diſlodges 
them, and kills a conſidera- 
ble number, 172, 173, 174. 


Makes peace with them, 174. 


Makes ſeveral attempts upon 
the Piræus, and in one of 
them breaks his leg, 15. Is 
defeated by Bithys, Deme- 


trius's general, 175, On 


the death of Demetrius, the 
Athemians call in Aratus to 
their afliſtance, and he pre- 
vai's upon Diogenes, the 


Macedonian governor, to 


deliver up to them the Pi- 
ræus, Munychia, Salamis, 


and Sunium, for a hundred 


and fifty talents, of which 
he furniſhes forty, 175. The 
Achæan league receives ſe- 
veral very conſiderable ſtates 
into its community, 176. 
Amongſt theſe is Argos; 


Aratus having perſuaded its 


tyrant Ariſtomachus to quit 
the ſovereignty, and join the 
Achzans, 156. Ariſtomachus 
is choten general of the 


league, and propoſes to carry 


his arms into Laconia, 177. 


Aratus oppoſes a war with 


Cleomenes as impolitic, but 
at laſt conſents, 28. Cleo- 


menes offers battle at Pallan- 


tinm, but Aratus prevents 
the offer irom being accept- 
ed, ib. Lyfiades accuſes 
Aratus to the Achzans, 25. 
He is choſen prætor the next 
year notwithſtanding, 16. 


Beaten by Cleomenes, 179, 
Collects hi- army, and ſur— 
priſes Mant:nea, 16. Ly- 


fades, in another action, puts 


the right wing of the Lace. 


dæmonians to flight; but 
going too far upon the 
purſuit, is entangled in an 

in:ricate piece of ground, 
and ſlain by Cleomenes, 178, 
The loſs of that brave man, 
and the defeat of the army, 
is imputed to Aratus's neg- 


lecting to ſupport him, 179. 
Aratus is ſometime coni:der. 
ed in a diſgraceful light by 
the Acbæans, ib. 


beating Megiſtonus, father- 
in-law to Cleomenes, and tak- 
ing him priſoner, ibid. When 
it comes to his turn again, 


he declines the command, 
on account of the growing 
power of Cleomenes, ibid. 


'The bad policy of Aratus, 


in calling in the Macedon- 


tans, inſtead of ſuffering 


Cleomenes to be appointed 


general of the league, 180. 
Cleomenes is exaſpe rated by 
fruitleſs negotiations, and 
makes a ſtill greater progreſs 


with his arms, 181. Aratus 


attempts to cut off the inno- 
vators in Corinth, and with 
difficultyeſcapes with his own 


life, 182. The Corinthians 


put their city into the hands 


of Cleomenes, and he ſhuts 
up the citadel with a wall of 


circumvallation, 183. Ara- 
tus y Cem to the #tolians 
and Athenians for aſſiſtance, 


but without effect, 25. Cleo- 
menes offers him a yearly 
penſion of twelve talents, on 
certain conditions, 26. Ara- 
tus's inſincere anſwer, 184. 

Cleomenes 


He re. 
deems his credit a little, by 
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Cleomenes blocks up Sicyon, 
15. Aratus eſcapes f 

thence, with much difficulty, 
to Ægium, and by a decree 
of council calls in Antigonus, 
and ſurrenders to him Acro- 
corinth, 18. Goes with the 
Achzan magiſtrates to meet 
Antigonus, 16. Antigonus's 
friendſhip for him, 185. Se- 
veral actions under the walls 
of Corinth, 186, Argos re- 
volts to the Macedonians, 
and Cleomenes retires to 
Mantinea, ib Aratus ſub- 
mits to many mortifying 
things, after Antigenus was 
become maſter of Acro-co- 
rinth, 187. Has the mean- 
neis to call Mantinea (after 
it was retaken) Antigonia, 
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verthrown in the battle of 
Sellafia, retires to Egypt, 
16. Antigonus returns to 
Macedonia, and ſends Phi- 
lip, whom he declared his 
ſucceſſor, to Achaia, 189. 
After the death of Antigo- 
nus, the Ætolians attack A- 
ratus, and defeat him, 23. 
He calls Philip to his aſſiſt- 
ance, 190. The inconſiſt- 
ency of Philip's behaviour to 
him, 190, 191. Philip cor- 
rupts young Aratus's wife, 
191. Aratus adviſes Philip 
not to ſeize the caſtle of 
Ithome, 193. a orders 
a doſe of flow poiſon to 


dies at Fginm, 195. Is 


teſtimony which the oracle 
of Delphi paid to his virtue, 
16. Divine honours paid 
him, 196. Philip gives 
young Aratus potions which 


rom 


188. Cleomenes being o- 


be given bim, 194. Aratus 


buried at Sicyon, 15. The 
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deprive him of his reaſon, 
ib, The divine vengeance 
purſues Philip for his breach 
ot hoſpitality, 196, 197. 


Aratus the Younger, his bed DE 
diſhonoured by Philip, vi. 


191. Has a poiſon given 


him by Philip which de- 


prives him of his intellects, 
196. 


+ Araxes, river, iv. 156, v. 


437. 


Arbaces, how pünihed by Ar- 
taxerxes for deſertion, vi. 


1 
Arbela, battle of, Iv. 268. 
271. 


+ Arbel:s, diſtrict of. 1 iv. a. 


+ Arcadians, acorn - eaters, 


why ſo called, ii. 158. 
Come into Italy with E- 
vander, i. 75. 
by Archidamus, without 


the loſs of one Spartan, IV. 


107. 
Arcadian year, 1, 180, 


Arcadius, ſaid to be the pers 
ſon that killed Galba, vi. 


226. 


Arcefilaus and Amphares betray . 


Agis, v. 137. 


Arceſilaus, the Academician, iii. 


2. vi. 144. 


Archedamus, the Atolian, 11. 


287. 


Archelaus, king of Sparta, i. 


105. 


Archelaus, one of Mithridates's 
generals, iii. 228. 233. 
244, 246. Afterwards in 
the ſervice of the Romans, 


245 314. 


Archelaus, a merchant of Dell. 


um, in. 244. 


Archelaus, a phyſician, ii lll. 277. 


Archelaus the poet, iii. 27 5. 
Archelaus, an officer of Antigoe 
nus, vi. 162. 


Archelaus, 


Defeated 


en“ 
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Archelans, Antony's care of his 
dead body, v. 393. 
Archeptolis, one of the ſons of 
Themiſtocles, i. 323. 

Archeſtratus, at what time this 
poet lived, ii. 409, 410. 
His ſaying een Alct- 

biades, iii. 195. 

Archeflratus propoles a decree 
againſt Phocion, v. 39. 


Axrebias, one of the Theban ty- 


rants, ii. 319. 


His laying, 
326. Is killed, 7b. 


Archias, the Athenian high- 


prieſt, ii. 326. 


Archias, the Athenian captain, 
furnamed Phugadotheras, v. 


- * - 
Archibiades, an Athenian, af- 


fects the Spartan gravity, v. 
12. Reproved for inconſiſ- 
tency by Phocion, 15. 
Archibius, his generous beha- 
viour with reſpect to Cleo- 
patra, after her death, v. 


471. 


Archidamia, what ſhe {aid to 


the Lacedæmonian ſenate, 
Il. 101. 

Archidamia, the grandmother 
of Apis, v. 123. Gives up 
her eſtate to the public, 126. 
Is murdered of order of Am- 
phares, 13 


Archidamidas, : a ſaying of his, 


7 
Archidnwas king of Sparta, 11, 
40. iv. 65, Endeavours to re- 
concile the Grecks to each 


other, ii. 40. Marches in- 


to the territories of the A- 
thenians, 45.— Son of Zeux- 
idamus, and father of Agis 
and Apetilaus, iv. 65. Fi- 
ned for marrying a little wo- 
man, 60. Other particulars, 
iii. 294. 

Archidamus, ſon of Ageſilaus, 
iv. 90. Cleonymus 1s his 


favourite, 15. Intercedes for 
Sphodrias, zh, Defeats the 
Arcadians, 107. His valour, 
109. slain by the Meſſa- 
pians, v. 122. 

Archi damus, ſon of Eudamidas, 
v. 122. 

Are bidamus, brother of Agis, 
ſaves himſelf from Leonidas 
by a timely retreat, v. 141. 
Is recalled by Cleomenes and 
murdered, 146. 

Archidemus, 20 to perſuade 
Plato to return to Sicily, vi. 


1 . 
Archilochus, the gods do honour 
to his memory, i. 155, The 
character of his writings, v. 
C2. Verics of his, J. F. vi. 


226. 


Archimedes, why blamed by 


Plato, ii. 375. Invents fe- 
veral military machines at 
the requeſt of Hiero, ib. The 
power of his machines, 370. 
Defeats Marcellus, who calls 
him a Briareus, 378. Com- 
mits no account of his ma- 
chines to writing, 379. 80 
intent upon his ſtudies that 
he hears not the tumult 
when the town 1s taken, 
384. How killed, 16. Re- 
gretted by Marcellus, . 
What the device on his tomb- 
ſtone was, 380, 
Archippe, wite of Themiſtocles, 
. 333» 
Archiffus the poet, ii. 101. 
Archon, the title of the chief 
magiſtrate in Athens, i. 
30. 1. 
Archons, an account of their 
office, 1. 22 1. 7. ii. 408. 
Archonides, ſent by the Syracu- 
ſans to Dion, vi. 37. 
Archytas ; the firſt inventor of 
mechanics, Ie 37.5» 


Archyta* 


_ 
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Archytas, the e Pythagorean, ſe- Argos, Aratus delivers it from 


curity for Plato's ſafety in 
Sicily, vi. 15. Demands him 
of Dionyſus, 17. 
Arciſſus, a Spartan officer, ex- 
ecuted for {ſurrendering the 
Cadmea, ii. 329» 


 Arfurus, his riſing attended 


with tempeſtuous weather, vi. 
22. 

Areopagites, i. 222 

Areopagus, court of, etabliſhed 

by Solon, on a better footing, 
1, 220. Examines whether 
every man has a viſible live- 
lihood, 227. Its power leſ⸗ 
ſened, ii. 10, 14. 

nnd vi. 28. 

Arete, daughter of Dion; 905 
the Elder, by Ariſtomache, 


aud wife of Dion, vi. 5. 


Compelled to marry Timo- 
crates, 18. 
+ d-ethuſa, i. 746, v. 424. 
Arcus, king of Sparta, iii. 99. 
Arrives ſeaſonably from Crete 
to the relief of Sparta againſt 
Pyrrhus, 105. Cuts off a 
number of Pyrrhus's men in 
their march to Argos, 106. 
Aſſiſts the Argives, 108. 


Argas, the name of a poet, and of 


a ſpecies of erpents, v. 240. 

Argas, Demoſthenes 1o called, 
V. 240. 

Arg:ileonis. mother of Braſidas, 
a ſaying ot hers, i. 136. 

＋ Arginuſæ, iii. 178. 


Argiwes, their k ngs, i. 109. 


Invited by Alcibiades to join 
the Athenians, 11 114, 116. 
Celebrate theNemean games, 
vi. 169. 

Argius, Galba's freedman, bas. 
ries his maſter, vi. 227. 


Argo, the name of Jaſon's ſhip, 


. 57 


+ Argos and Mefſene ; the cauſe 


of their ruin, i. 109, 


its tyrants, vi. 176. Cleo- 


menes makes himſelf maſter 


of it, v. 159. Loſes it again, 
162. Pyrrhus makes an at- 


tempt upon it, 111, 107. 


Argyraſpides, or ſilver ſhields, - 


commanded by Antigenes 


and Teutamus, iv. 56. Ne- 


ver defeated, 57. Their 


treachery to Eumenes, 58. 
Puniſhed by Antigonus, 61. 


Ariadne falls in love with The- 
ſens, and gives him a clue to 


the Labyrinth, i. 17. Dif- 

ferent accounts of her, 18. 
Has two ſons. by Theſeus, 
10. Is caſt upon the iſle of 


Cyprus, 25. Divine honours 


paid her there, db. Two A- | 


riadnes, 26. 


Ariacus, a friend of Cyrus, vi. 


116. | 
Ariamenes, Xerxes's brother and 


admiral, a very brave man, 
1. 301. Killed in the battle 


of Salamis, 302, 


Ariamnes, an Arabian, ſent by | 
the Parthians to miſlead. 


Craſſus, m. 446. Caſſius re- 
proaches him with perfidy, 
448. 


Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia 


and Paphlagonia, iv. 37. 

Taken priſoner by Perdiccas, 
38 

Ariarathes, one of the ſons of 
Mithridates, iii. 228. Poi- 


ſoned by his father, iv v. | 


161. 


| Ar iaſpes. one of the fotia of Ar- 
taxerxes, his mildneſs and ti- 


midity, vi. 139. 140. Poli- 
ſons himſelf, 23. 


Aridæus, natural fon of Philip 
of Macedon, iv. 234. By 


Philinna a courtezan, 324. 
Promiſing in his childhood, 
but 
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but hurt both in health and Ariſteas, a citizen of Argos, 


underftanding by Olympias's 
potions, 5. His commiſſion 


invites Pyrrhus thither, iii. 
105. Opens one of the gates 


for him, 107. 
Arifleria, one of Cimon? 8 miſ- 
trefles, iii. 277. 
Ariſtides, fon of Lyſimachus, 


— — 


to Eumenes, iv. 50. 

+ Arimanius, a Perſian deity, 
j. Ab Suppoſed the author 
of evil . 15. u. 
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＋ Ariminum, taken by Cæſar, 


iv. 189. 
Arinmeſtus, general of the Pla- 


tæans, his dream, ii. 426,427. 
Arimmęſtus, a Spartan, kills Mar- 


daonius, th. 438. 
Ariobarzancs, king of Cappado- 
cia, expelled by Mithridates, 
re-eſtabliſhed by Sylla, nt. 
245. Sylla reconciles thoſe 
two princes, iii. 247. 
Ariobarzanes re-eſtabliſhed by 
Cicero, v. 311. 
Ariomandes, lon of Gobryas, a 
| Perſian general, iii. 288. 
Arioviſius, king of the Ger- 
mans, Cæſar's war with him, 
iv. 346. 
Ariphron, and his brother Peri- 
| cles, guardians to Alcibia- 
des, 11. 100. 


 Ariftenetus, general of the A- 


cheans, iii. 16. 22. 
Ariflagoras, of Cyzicus, his 
*-:.-,aream, iii. JT ß. 

Arne of Telmeſus, the 
diviner, interprets Philip's 
dream, iv. 224. His ob- 
fervation to Alexander con- 
cerning the ſweating of Or- 
pheus's ſtatue, 230. Fore- 


tells the taking of Tyre, 


256. Sacrifices to F EAR, 
267. What he does to en- 
courage Alexander's men, 
269. Forewarns Alexander 
of an impending evil, 292. 
Endeavours to comfort him 


after he had killed Clitus, 
295. 
4 the Proconneſian, the 
ſtory of his vaniſhing, i. 85. 


and the ward of Alopece, ii. 


and other reaſons always op- 
poſed by Themiſtocles, 15. 
Their different diſpoſitions 
and characters, ib. The 


the neighbouring country, 
15. Of the generals appoint- 


The latter gives up his turn 
in the command, and greatly 


former, 415. 
Marathon deſcribed, 2. 


Others enrich themſelves un- 


of the tribe of Antiochis, 


408. Different accounts of 
his eſtate, 408, 409. On 
what account appointed Ar- 
chon, 410. A favourer of 
ariſtocracy, 411. For that 


integrity, patriotiſm, and 
ſteadineſs of Ariſtides, 412, 
413. His ſpeech to the A- 
thenians with reſpect to their 
wanting to be flattered in 
their degeneracy, 414. Da- 
tis arrives with Darius's fleet 
at Marathon, and ravages 


ed to act againſt him, Mil- 
tiades was firſt in dignity, 
and Ariſtides next to him, 7b. 


ſtrengthens the hands of the 
The battle of 


While the Greeks march to 
defend Athens, Ariſtides is 
left at Marathon to guard 
the pfiſoners and ſpoils, 416. 

e acquits himſelf of that 
charge in the moſt upright 
manner, 26. But Callias and 


known to him, 23. Choſen 
archon, and ſurnamed the 
juſt, 417. Baniſhed by the 
oſtraciſm, 418. Extraordi- 
nary inſtance of his mode- 

ration, 
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ration, 419. His prayer for 


the Athenians on going into 
exile, 420, Recalled, 7b, 


For the good of the public, 
ſcruples not to join his ene- 
my Themiſtocles, 421. The 


conſultations between him 


and Themiſtocles, during 
the war with Xerxes, 422. 


Takes the nephews of that 
prince priſoners, 16. Op- 


poſes the propoſal of The- 
miſtocles, 25. What he 
ordered the Spartan ambaſ- 
ſadors to tell their maſters, 
424. His order to the prieſts, 


ib, Has the chief command 


of the Athenians in the war 
withMardonius, 425. March- 
es to Platææ, 1b. Conſults 


the oracle of Apollo, and re- 


ceives a perplexing anſwer, 


which is at laſt unriddled, 


426. Puts an end to the 


diſpute between the Tege- 


atz and the Athenians, about 


their poſt in the battle, by 


referring it to the allies, 428. 
His prudent behaviouron diſ- 
covering a conſpiracy in the 
Athenian camp, 429. The 
Megarenſians being diſtreſſed 
by the Perſian cavalry, Ari- 
ſtides ſends a party of Athe- 
nians to their aſſiſtance, 430. 
Alexander, king of Mace- 


don, comes in the night, 
and informs Ariſtides of 


the deſign of Mardonius to 
attack the Grecks the next 
day, 431. Ariſtides im- 
mediately acquaints Pauſa- 
nias, the commander in chief, 
with his intelligence, 7b, Re- 


proves the Athenians for 
finding fault with their being 
removed to the right wing, 


facing the Perſians, 432. 
Mardonius alters his diipo- 


fition to avoid fighting with 
the Athenians, 433. The 
day paſſes without a battle, 
16. The Greeks make a 


movement, to gain a camp 
more advantageoas for wa- 
ter, 16. Dangers from the 


ſeparation of the troops, and 


from waiting long for au- 
ſpicious tokens in the ſacri- 
fices, 434, 435, 430. The 


Lacedæmonians make great 


havoc among the Perſians, 


who behave with great gal- 


lantry, 437. Ariſtides haſ- 


tens to join the former, but 


is attacked by the way, 


by the Thebans and other 


Greeks, allies to the Per- 


ſians, 25. He defeats them, 


16. Mardonius is flain by 
Arimneſtus, a Spartan, 438. 
The Perſian camp is ta- 
ken, and prodigious flaughter _ 
made, 430. What the loſs 
on both ſides was, 1. The 
Greeks rear an altar to li- 
berty, 15. The Athenians | 
and Lacedæmonians diſpute 
about the chief honour of the 
day, but compromiſe the 
matter by adjudging it to 
the Platæans, 440. The 
decree which Ariſtides pro- 
poſed in their favour to the 
general aſſembly of the 
Greeks, 442. Their annual 
proceſſion in memory of thoſe 
who died for liberty, 75. 


443. Ariſtides permits ar- 
chons to be choſen out of 


the whole body of citizens, 
444. The high teſtimony | 
the Athenians gave to his 


virtue, in ordering Themi- 
ſtocles to communicate a cer- 
tain project to him only, 10. 
Joined in commiſſion with 


Cimon in an expedition at 


lea, 
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ea, 444. The e and 
candour of theſe two gene- 
rals draw the chief com- 


mand of the allies from the 


Lacedæmonians to the Athe- 
nians, 445. The Lacedæ- 


monians deſire that Ariſtides 


may regulate the quotas of 


all the ſtates of Greece, for 


the war with the barbarians, 
446. He executes that com- 


miſſion with his uſual inte- 


grity and ability, . What 
he ſaid to Themiſtocles on 
the qualifications of a ge- 


neral, 447. 


Political juſtice, which has 


no foundation in fact, 448. 


Allows it to be unjuft to 
bring the public treaſure of 
Greece from Delos to A- 
thens, but at the ſame time 
ſays it was expedient, 25. 
Though he made the public 


rich, himſelf continues poor, 


16. Reckoned by Plato the 
greateſt and moſt illuſtrious 


man of his time, 449. His 
candid behaviour to The- 
miſtocles, 25. Various ac- 
counts of his death, 450. 
His monument at Phalerum, 
_ erected at the public charge, 
15. Nis ſon and daughters 
provided for by the public, 
ds 

Ariſtides the Locrian, ii. 21 75 
Ariflides, ſon of Xenophilus, 
Ne 409. 

Ariflides, author of the Mile- 

fiacs, iii 466 
Ariſtion, tyrant of Athens, com- 


pels the city to oppole Sylla, 


Iii. 228. His vile character, 
231. Surrenders the cita- 
del for want of water, 233. 
Poiſoned by Sylla's order, 

245e 


Makes a dif- 
ference between private and 


Arifippus of Argos invites An- 
tigonus thither, 111. 105. Sets 

himſelf up tyrant there, vi. 
160. The miterable life of 
a tyrant, 167. Killed in his 
fliglit, 170. 

Ariftippus the Cyrenian, what 
he ſaid of Dionyſius, vi. 16, 
A jocular prediction of his, 
„ 

Ar io the Chian, v. 246. 

Ariftobule, Themiſtocles builds 
a temple to Diana under that 
name. See Diana. 

Ariſtobulus of Caflandria, v. 

461. | 

Ariflobulus bing of Tudea, ta- 
ken priſoner by Pompey, 
iv. 163. Makes head againſt 
Gabinius and Antony, and 
is again amongſt the cap- 
tives, v. 32 

Ariftoclitus, the father of Ly- 
ſander, iii. 173. 

Ariſtocrates the hiſtorian, il. 

e 

Ariftocrates the rhetorician, at- 
tends Mark Antony in his 
Timonean retirement, v.45. 

Ariftocritus ſent to Philip of Ma- 

cedon by Pexodorus, iv. 234. 

Ariſtodemus, tyrant of Mega - 
lopolis, iii. 2. 

Ariftodemus, fon of Hercules, 
founder of the royal family 
at Sparta, iv. 87, 88. n. 

Ariflodemus the Mileſian, ſent 

by Demetrius to the gover- 
nor of Athens, v. 340. Sent 
by the ſame to Antigonus 
W ny the news of a victory, 


Ar en. the Tanagrean aſ- 
ſaſſinates Ephialtes, | ji. 10. 
Ariſtogiton, the public informer, 

V. 1% 13. 


Ariſtagiton, Demoſthenes makes 


an oration againſt him, v. 


252, 
Ariſtogiton 5 


CT 


Ariftogiton's rand > daughter 
married at the public charge 
of the Athenians, 11. 452. 

Ariflomache, daughter of Hip- 
| arinus, married to Diony- 
fis the Elder, vi. 3. Her 
ſpeech to Dion on reſtoring 


to him his wite Arete, 45. 
Put to death by order of Ice» 


tes, GI. 

Ariſtomachus, an exile from 
Sicyon, joins Aratus in his 
enterprize for the dehver- 
ance of that city, vi. 144. 


Ariflomachus, tyrant of Argos, 


vi. 166. Slain by his ler- 
vants, 1s. 


Ariſtomachus the youn ger rei ons 


{ome time at Argos, vi. 170. 
Quits the tyranny, joins the 
Achzan league, and is elect- 


ed general, 176, Is put to 


death, 186. 
re offers a hecatomb 


three ſeveral times for hav- 


ing as often killed a hundred 
Lacedæmonians, i. 80. 
Hriflon aſſiſts Pifi ſtratus i form- 
ing his tyranny at Athens, i. 
239. 
Ariſton the philoſopher, IM 
Ariſton the Corinthian, his ſtra- 
tagem, ili. 403. u. 
Arifton the Pæonian, iv. 278. 
Ariftonicus, natural fon of Eu— 
menes, excites troubles in 


Aſia, iii. 565. His affairs 


"ruined, v. 206, 
. Mithridates's lo 
ral, delivered up to Lucullus 
by his own people, iii. 317. 
. 8 of Marathon, Ys 
207 


Ariflonous the muſician, ii ili. * 


Arzſtophanes the comic poet, his 


ſaying of the Samians, ii. 


36. 


Ariftophanes, « one of Alexan- 


der's life-guards, i iv. 204. 


Ariſtophon the painter, his 5 


drawing of Nemza, ii, 119. 


Ariflophon the orator, v. 9. 
W 2 archon, 262. 


Ariſtotle the Stagyrite, i. 3, 14, 


25. His engaging manner, 
ii. 208. His writings but 
little known in the time of 


Sylle, iii. 248. Philip lends 
for him to take the tuition of 
Alexander, iv. 230. His 


acroamatics and epoptics, 


15. His metaphylics, 231. 
Alexander. talks of his ſo- 


phiſms, 321. What Ci- 


395 ſaid of his writings, v. 


22 of Argos perſuades the 
Argives to quit Cleomenes's 
intereſt, v. 162. A friend to | 


Aratus, 25. 


Ariſtotle the logician aſſiſts i in 
killing the tyrant of Sicy on, 


vi. 143. 


Ariſtoxenus the mouician; his ED 
queſtion to Dionyfius con- 


cCerning Plato, ii. 227. 


Ariſtoxenus, his commentaries, 


Iv. 220. 


Ariftratus, tyrant of Sicyon, his 
picture excellently drawn by 
Melanthus, vi. 153. Aratus 
deſired to ipare it on that ac- 


count, 154. 


2 aſſiſts Ly curgus in 
forming the Lacedæmonian ; 


commonwealtHh, i. 105. 


Arius the philoſopher honour». 
ed by Octavius Erla, 2 


405. 


Armenia, v. 437. 
Armenians, their cavalry . v. 


437. | 
Armiluſuri um, i. 78. 


Arnaces, a Perſian, ſent by 


Themiſtocles to Xerxes, l. 
304. 


+ Arpinum, 
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fon, 444. The juſtice and 
candour of theſe two gene- 
rals draw the chief com- 


mand of the allies from the 


Lacedæmonians to the Athe- 
nians, 445. The Lacedæ- 
monians deſire that Ariſtides 
may regulate the quotas of 
all the ſtates of Greece, for 


the war with the barbarians, 
446. He executes that com- 


miſſion with his uſual inte- 
grity and ability, . What 


he ſaid to Themiſtocles on 


the qualifications of a ge- 


neral, 447. 
ference between private and 


political juſtice, which has 


no foundation in fact, 448. 
Allows it to be unjuft to 
bring the public treaſure of 
_ Greece from Delos to A- 
thens, but at the ſame time 
ſays it was expedient, 16. 
en he made the public 


rich, himſelf continues poor, 


16. Reckoned by Plato the 
greateſt and moſt illuſtrious 
man of his time, 449. His 


candid behaviour to The- 


miſtocles, 2. Various ac- 
counts of his death, 450. 
His monument at Phalerum, 
erected at the public charge, 
16. His ſon and daughters 
provided for by the public, 
57. | 
4 Rides the Locrian, i i. 217. 


Ariſtides, ſon of Nenophilus, 


n. 409. 


Ariſtides, author of the Mile- 


fiacs, iii 465. 

Ariſtion, tyrant of Athens, com- 
pels the city to oppole Sylla, 
ut. 228. His vile character, 


231. Surrenders the cita- 


del for want of water, 233. 
Poiſoned by Sylla's order, 


245+ 


Makes a dif- 


Ariftippus of Argos invites An- 
tigonus thither, 111. 105. Sets 
himſelf up tyrant there, vi. 


166. The miſerable life of 


a tyrant, 167. 
fliglit, 170. 
Ariſtippus the Cyrenian, what 
he {aid of Dionyfius, vi. 16. 

A jocular prediction of his, 
17 
22 the Chian, v. 246. 
Ariftobule, Themiſtocles builds 
a temple to Diana under that 
name. See Diana, 
Ariſiobulus of Caſſandria, v. 
201 


Ariflobulus king of Tudea, ta- 


Killed in his 


ken priſoner by Pompey, 


Iv. 102, Makes head againſt 
Gabinius and Antony, and 
15 again amonglt the cap- 
tives, v. 392. 


Ariftoclitus, the father of 85 


ſander, iii. 173. 


Ariftocrates the hiſtorian, ili. 
20. 


Ariftocrates the rhetorician, at- 


tends Mark Antony in his 


Timonean retirement, v. 455. 
Ariftocritus ſent to Philip of Ma- 


cedon by Pexodorus, iv. 234. 

Ariſtodemus, tyrant of Mega- 
lopolis, iii. 2. 

Ari ſlodemus, fon of Hercules, 
founder of the royal family 
at Sparta, iv. 87, 88. u. 

Ariſtodemus the Mileſian, ſent 

by Demetrius to the gover- 
nor of Athens, v. 340. Sent 
by the ſame to Antigonus 
with the news of a victory, 


Ar „een the Tanagrean aſ- 
ſaſſinates Ephialtes, i ii. 10. 
Ariſtogiton, the public informer, 

V. 1% 1. 


Ariſtogiton, Demoſthenes makes 


an oration againſt him, V. 


262. 


Ariftogiton”s 
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Ariſtogiton's grand - daughter 
married at the public charge 
of the Athenians, 11. 452. 

Ariflomache, daughter of Hip- 

arinus, married to Diony- 
fias the Elder, vi. 3. Her 
ſpeech to Dion on reſtoring 
to him his wite Arete, 45. 


Put to death by order of Ice- 


tes, 61. 


Ariſtomachus, an exile has: 


Sicyon, joins Aratus in his 

enterprize for the deliver- 

ance of that city, vi. 144. 
Ariflomachus, tyrant of Argos, 


vi. 166. Slain wy his ler- 


vants, 7b. 
Ariſtomachus the youn ger reigns 
ſome time at Argos, vi. 170. 


Quits the tyranny, joins the 
Achzan league, and is elect- 
ed general, 170. Is put to 


death, 186. 
een, offers a hecatomb 


three ſeveral times for hav- 


ing as often killed a hundred 

Lacedæmonians, 1. 80. | 
Hrifton aſſiſts Piſiſtratus i form- 

ing his tyranny at Athens, i. 


239. 
Ariſton the philoſopher, vi. 83. 


 Arifion the Corinthian, his ſtra- 


tagem, ili. 403. u. 
Arifton the Pæonian, iv. 278. 
Ariflonicus, natural fon of Eu— 
menes, excites troubles in 
Atia, iii. 55. His affairs 
rumed, v. 206. 

Ar e Mithridates's admi- 
ral, delivered up to Lucullus 
by his own people, ni. 317. 
Ariflonicus, of ee, v. 

267. 
Arifionous the muſician, iii. 194. 
Ariſtophanes the comic poet, his 


1 of the Samians, ii. 
3 


Ariſtophanes, one of Alexan | 


der's life-guards, i iv. 204. 


Ariftophon the painter, his 


drawing of Nemæa, ii. 119. 


Ariflophon the orator, v. 9. 


When archon, 262. 


Ariflotle the Stagyrite, i. 3, 14, 


25. His engaging manner, 


ii. 208. His writings but 


little known in the time of 
Sylle, iii. 248. Philip ſends 


for him to take the tuition of 


Alexander, iv. 230. His 


acroamatics and epoptics, 


16. His metaphyfics, 231. 


Alexander talks of his ſo- 
phiſms, 321. What Ci- 
cero ſaid of his writings, v. 


Ariftart of Argos perſuades the 
Argives to quit Cleomenes's 
intereſt, v. 162. A friend t to 


Aratus, 15. 


Afriſtotle the logician aſſiſts in 


killing the tyrant of Sicyon, 
vi. 1 43. 


Arifloxenus the muſicians, his 


queſtion to Dionyfius con- 
cerning Plato, ii. 227. 


Ariſtoxenus, his commentaries, 


iV. 220. 


Ariftratus, tyrant of Sicyon, his 


picture excellently drawn by 


Melanthus, vi. 153. Aratus 


dehred to ipare it on that ac- 
count, 154. | 


Arithmiade; aſſiſts Ly curgus in 
forming the Lac edzmonian 


commonwealth, i 1. 105. 


 Arius the philoſopher honour- 
ed by Octavius Cziar, v. 


405. 
＋ Armenia, v. 437. 


Armenians, their cavalry, v. 


437* | 
Armiluflrium, i. 78. 


Arnaces, a Perſian, ſent by 1 


Themiſtocles to Xerxes, 1. 


304. Yo 
+ Arpinum, 


i 
8 
; 


i 
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+ Arpinum, and its diſtrict, v. 
279. 

Arrenides, v. 263. 

Arrius, Quintus, informs the 
ſenate of ſome particulars 
<> Catilline' s Conſpiracy, v. 
2 

4 a Tuſcan . . 

See Aruns. 

Arruntius commands the main 
body of Auguſtus's fleet at 

Actium, v. 452. | 
Arſaces, a common name of the 
kings of Parthia, iii. 443. . 

Arſaces Orodes, the firſt that 

ſends an embaſſy to the Ro- 

mans, iii. 217, 442. Un- 
derſtands the Greek lan- 
guage, 466. Makes peace 
with Artavaſdes, king of Ar- 
menia, and marries his fon 
to that prince's fiſter, 14. 
His ſecond ſon Phraates gives 


1 him Aconite, and afterwards 


- ftrangles him, 467. 

Arſaces, Harpates, ſon of Tiri- 
bazus, murders Arſames, vi. 
140. 

Arſames, natural ſon of Arta- 

KXerxes, his character, vi. 139. 
Slain, 140. 

Þ+ Arſanias, river, iii. 34. 

Arſenal of Athens, iii. 233. 

+ Arfian grove, where the Tuſ- 


can ah was drawn up, i. 


253» 
4 at firſt the name of 


Artaxerxes 
106. 
ee, 10, 123 
 Artabazus, a Perſian officer, i. 


Mnemon, vi. 


430. 

4 fatherof Barſine, by: 

35 251» 

 Artager/es, general of the Ca- 
duſians, vi. 115, Slain by 
Cyrus, . 

Ar taſpras, called the king's eye, 
Vi. 118. Brings Artaxerxes 


an account of Cyrus 8 deatii, 
118. 
Artawvaſdes, king of Armenia, 
goes with fix thouſand horſe 
in aid to Craſſus, in. 444. 
His excellent advice to Craſ- 
ſus in perſon, ib. Makes peace 
with Orodes, 466, Writes 
tragedies and other pieces in 
Greek, ib. 
Artavajdes, an ally to Antony, 
v. 424. Why he withdrew 
from the Roman camp, 425. 
Ar taxas king of Armenia, in. 
347 
+ Artaxata, built by the advice 
of Hannibal, iii. 347. 


Artaxerxes, ſon of Xerxes, ſur- 


named Longimanus, vi. 106. 
His character, 109. | 


Artaxerxes II. ſurnamed Mne- 


mon, vi. 106. Son of Da- 
rius and Paryſatis the daugh- 
ter of Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus, 16. Has three brothers, 
Cyrus, Oſtanes, and Oxa- 
thres, ib. Of a mild diſpo- 
fition, the very reverſe of 
his brother Cyrus, 2%. Mar- 
ries Statira, and with much 
difficulty keeps her, when 
the king had put her brother 
to death, and deſigned that 
ſhe ſhould ſhare his iate, 
106, 107. His mother has 
the greater affection for Cy- 
rus, and is deſirous of railing 
him to the throne, 107. The 
pretence ſhe makes uſe of for 
that purpole, 15. Darius ap- 
points his eldeſt ſon his ſuc- 
ceſſor notwithſtanding, and 
changes his name from Ar- 
ſaces to Artaxerxes, 108. 
Cyrus has the government of 
| Lydia, and the command of 
the ſea-coaſt, 1. He re- 
ſolves to aſſaſſinate Arta- 
xerxes, hen that prince goes 
| | to 


to Paſargadz, to be conſe- 
crated king, ib. The cere- 


15. The conſpiracy is diſ- 


phernes ; but Cyrus eſcapes 
with impunity, through the 
interceſſion of the queen- 
mother, and continues to 
aſpire to the ſovereignty, 


reign troops under various 
pretences, 109. Paryſatis 
always endeavours to excul- 


a dilatory turn of mind, 16. 


racter, 16. Some of his ſay- 
ings, 110. He admits his 


thres to hi. table, contrary to 
the cuſtom of Perha, 16. Ihe 
queen Statira behaves in a 
popular manner, 15. Cyrus 
has his partizans in Pei ia, 


provinces, 111. The man- 
ner in which Cyrus wrote 
to the Lacedæmonians, 15. 


Clearchus to ſerve Cyrus in 
every thing, 16. He marches 
againſt the king with an 
hundred thouſand barba- 
rians, and near thirteen 
thouſand Greeks, 183. Tiſſa- 


the real deligns of Cyrus, 
ryſatis with patronizing a 


to deſtroy Statira, 16. Artax- 
erxes draw a vaſttrenchalon 8 
the plains, but Cyrus is ſuf- 
fered to paſs it, and to march 
almoſt to Babylon, 15. Ti- 
ribazus rouſes the king to 


nine hundred thouſand men 
Vor, VI, 


monies of the conſecration, 


covered to the king by Tiſſa- 


108, 109. Cyrus inliſts fo- 


pate him, 13. Artaxerxes of 


Other particulars of his cha- 


brothers Oſtanes and Oxa- 


as well as in the maritime 


They order their general 


phernes informs the king of 
112. Statira reproaches Pa- 


rebel; and Par) ſatis reſolves 


action, 113. The king brings 


IN D. x: . 


into the field, and draws 
them up judiciouſly, 15. 


The battle of Cunaxa, 114. 


Clearchus adviſe Cyrus to 


poſt himſelf behind the La- 


cedæmonians; Cyrus's ge- 
nerous anſwer, 13. Clear- 


chus ruins the whole buſi- 


neſs, by refuſing to take poſt 
in the centre, oppoſite to the 


king, 115. Cyrus kills Ar- 
tagerſes, general of the Ca- 


duſians, 268. Various ac- 
counts of the death of Cyrus, 
116, 1:7, and of his en- 
gagement with Artaxerxes, 


16. The behaviom of Ar- 
taxerxes on tie death of Cy- 


rus, 118, 119. He drinks 
ſome bad water with great 
avidity, 119. "The right 
hand and the head of Cyrus 
are cut off, 16. The king 


collects a conſi derable body | 


of men, and returns to his 


camp, 15. Something of an 


analogy between the puniſh- 


ments the king inlicted, and 


the crime, 120. He is am- 
bitious of having it pais, that 
Cyrus fell by his hand, 15. 
The poor Carian, and Mith- 


ridates the Perſian, who are 


his competitors for that ho- 


nour, come to a miſerable 


end, 121, Paryfatis indulges 
her vengeance «pon them, 


and on the eunuch who cut 


off Cyrus's head and hand, 
121, 124. Mithridates ſuf- 


fers the cruel puniſhment of 


the boat, 123. Artaxerxes, 


contrary to his promiſe, puts 
Clearchus and the other 
Grecian officers to death, 


125. Paryſatis poiſons the 


queen Statira, 126. Artax- 


erxes puniſhes Gigis, who 


was an acceſſary to the mur- 
X | der 
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der, after the manner that 

riſoners were puniſhed in 
Pera : but only confines his 
mother to the city of Baby- 
lon, 127. The ten thouſand 
Greeks make good their re- 
treat out of the heart of the 
enemy's country, 127, 128. 
The Lacedæmonians attempt 
to deliver the Afiatic Greeks 
from ſervitude, and fail in 


the two firſt expeditions ;_ 


but ſucceed under Ageſilaus, 
128. Artaxerxes, by his 
money, ſtirs up a Grecian 
war againſt Lacedæmon, ib. 
Ageſilaus is called to the de- 
fence of his own country, 
16. Artaxerxes gains the 
ſea-ſight near Cnidus, by 
Conon and Pharnabazus, 
129. The peace of Antal- 
cidas follows, which makes 
the Aſiatic Greeks, and the 
iſlands reckoned among their 
dependencies, tributary to 


the Perſian, 16. The king 


pays great attention to Antal- 
cidas; but after the Spartans 

had loſt the battle of Leuc- 
tra, treats him with con- 
tempt, 129, 130. Pelopidas 
keeps up his dignity at the 
Perfian court, while Iſmenias 
diſnonours his commiſſion, 
130. 
magoras the Athenian rich 
preſents, and he is afterwards 
capitally condemned by the 
Athenians for 
them, 130, 131. Paryſatis 
is recalled by the king, 131. 
At her inſtigation he puts 


Tiſſaphernes to death, 7b. 


She cheriſhes his paſſion for 
his own daughter Atoſſa, 15. 
He marries Atoſſa, and alſo 
another of his own daughters 


named Ameſtris, 132, Sends 


The king makes Ti- 


receivin g 


Pharnabazus and Iphicrates 
againſt the Athenians; but 
the expedition miſcarries by 


the difference between the 


generals, ih, Marches in 
perſon againſt the Caduſians, 
16. His numerous army is 
greatly diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions, 16. Tiribazus ex- 


tricates them from the diffi- 


culty by a ſtratagem, 133. 
Artaxerxes ſhews himſelf 
very patient of fatigue, ib. 
On his arrival in his own do- 
minions, he permits his troops 
to fell the trees of his parks 
for fuel, 134. Thinks him- 


ſelf deſpiſed by his grandees, 


for his ill ſucceſs in the ex- 


pedition, and becomes cruel 


and ſanguinary, 15. His ſons 


make parties for the crown, 


16. The equitable part of 
his ſubjects favour Darius, 


the eldeſt ſon; but Ochus 
| hopes to gain the crown, 


through the intereſt of Atol- 
ſa, 18. Artaxerxes declares 


Darius his ſucceſſor, 135. 
The heir apparent, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, being 


to be 
granted his firſt requeſt, he 


aſks for Aſpaſia, late the 


concubine of Cyrus, 10. The 
king gives her, but ſoon after 
takes her away, and conle- 
crates her to Diana Anitis, 
136. Darius is highly of. 
fended at the affront, 16. 
Tiribazus, whom the king 
had diſappointed of one of 
the princeſſes, excites Darius 
to conſpire againſt his father, 
136, 137. Artaxerxes re- 
ceives intelligence, that the 
conſpirators deſi gn to enter 


his chamber in the night, and 


kill him in his bed, 138. 
The prudent method he took 
to 


to be convinced of the truth, 
and for his own ſafety, ib. 
Tiribazus fails, fighting in 
his own defence, 1. Darius 
is tried for the conſpiracy, 
condemned, and put to death, 
138, 139. Ochus finds 
means to take off his elder 
legitimate brother Ariaſpes, 
and his natural brother Ar- 
ſames, 139, 140. Artax- 
erxes dies, at the age of 
ninety-four, having reigned 
fixty years, 140. Ochus 
reigns in a fanguinary man- 
ner, ib. 
| Artemidorus, a Greek, his ſer- 
vices to Lucullus, ni. 321, 
22. 
. 3 the Cnidian, gives 
Cæſar an account in writing 
of the conſpiracy againſt 
him, iv. 397 
Artemifia, queen of Halicar- 
naſſus, takes up the body 
of Ariamenes brother to 
Xerxes, i. 302. 
. + Artemiſium, battle of, ii. 100. 
Artemiſius, month of, iv. 241. 
Artemius of Colophon, what 
Alexander ſaid to him, iv. 
293. 
Artemon, engineer to Pericles, 
why called Periphoretus, li. 
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Allie! of Zela, declared in- 
famous for attempting to 
corrupt the Greeks with 
Perſian gold, i. 288. 

Artorius adviſes Octavianus to 
quit the camp, vi. 89. 

Arts compared to the ſenſes, v. 
332. 

Arwerni and Carnutes, people 
of Gaul, iv. 355. Vercin- 


by Cæſar, 356. 
Hruns, ſon of Tarquin, fights 


getorix their chief defeated 


. 


Brutus, and both fall in the 
combat, i. 253. 
Aruns, ſon of Porſenna, i. 267. 
Aruns, a Tuſcan, perſuades the 
Gauls to migrate into Italy, 


i, 343. 


Arybas, ſon of Alcetas, and fa- 


ther of ZEacides, iii. 62. 

Arymbas, brother of Olympias, 
Iv. 234: 

As, a {mall coin, i. 341. 

AA Nolomenoi, who, iii. 274. 

Aſcalis, king of Mauritania, 
expelled, iv. 11. Aſſiſted by 
the Cilician pirates, 1b. 

Aſcanius, fon of Zneas, 1 i. 42. 

Aſclepiades brings the firſt ac- 
count of Alexander's death 
to Athens, v. 25. 

+ Aſculum, battle of, iii. 90. 

Afarxdal and Hamilcar, Car- 
thaginian generals, ſent into 
Sicily, ii. 240. 

Ac yang, Nanda, a e 
word, iv. 246. 


Ja, oppreſſed by Sylla, iii. 


248, Mithridates' s maſſacre | 


of Romans there, iii. 247. 
Aſia, youngeſt daughter of 
Themiſtocles, i. 324. 
Aſaaticus, one of Galba's freed 
men, vi. 218. 
Aſiatic ſtyle, v. 391. 
Afinaria, a feaſt of the Syra- 
cuſans, iii. 414. | 
+ Aſinarus, river, iii. 412. 
Aſinius Pollio, his account of 
the battle of Pharſalia, iv. 


205, Attends Cæſar in A- 
rica, 382. A friend ok 


Cæſar's, v. 98. 


Ainius, a friend of Antony, v. 


398. 
Afopus, Sinope his daughter, 
111. 334. 


Aſp, its bite occaſions an eaſy 


death, v. 458. 


Alpeſia, Pericles accuſed of 
X 2 making 
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making war on the Samians + Athamanians, iii, 47. iv. 197, 
at her inſtigation, ii. 32. A Atheift, Theodorus called one, 


native of Miletus, 16. Skilled 
in rhetoric, 33. 
one of her vifitors, 26. Pe- 


v. 44. 


Socrates Athenacam, a temple of Miners. 


va near Belbina, v. 144. 


ricles marries her, and has a + Athenians, pay tribute to Mi- 


ſon by her, 34. She is ac- 
cuſed of impiety, and of be- 


ing procureſs to Pericles, 


and with difficulty ſaved by 


that great man, 44, 45. 
Aſpaſia of Phocæa, concubine 
to Cyrus, 11. 34. Her name 


originally Milto, 13. Made 


prieſteſs to Diana Anitis, 
. 136. e 
Aßpetas, Achilles ſo called in 
Epirus, iii. 61. 1 5 
Aſphalius, a name expreſſive of 
one of the attributes of 
Neptune. See Neptune. 


Apis, the citadel of Argos ſo 


called, and why, iii. 107. 2. 
v. 159. Ts | 


ſs, kicks a lion to death, iv. 


320, 


Aſtcropus, the firſt that raiſed 
the power of the ephori, v. 
151. | 5 

Aſfyanax, vi. 72. 


Aſtyochus, the double part he 
acts between Phyrnichus and 


Alcibiades, ii. 134. 
Afiyphilus, the Poſidonian, in- 
terprets Cimon's dream, iii. 
298. 
Merians, iii. 337. 


Ahlæus, his temple made a 


place of refuge by Romulus 
and Remus, i. 52. 


Atargatis, a Syrian goddeſs, 
trealures of her temple, 


lll. 442. n. 


Ateius, his imprecations, as 


tribune, againſt Craſſus, iii. 
440. 


nos, 1. 15. Apply them- 


ſelves at a late period to na- 
vigation, 1, 16, Celebrate 


the Oſchophoria in Plutarch's 
time, 21. 


Divided into 
three claſſes by Theſeus, 25. 
Rebel againſt Theſeus liv- 
ing, 38. Pay divine honours 
to Theſeus after his death, 


40. Commanded by the 


oracle to bring his bones to 
Athens, 16. 
againſt mentioning the re- 
covery of Salamis, 205. 
Solon gets that law repealed 


by ſtratagem, 16. Allo - 


Piſiſtratus a guard, 239. 
Their victory at Salamis, 
302. They reject a very 
advantageous propoſal (the 
burning of the fleet of the 


allies) becauſe it is unjuſt, 
308. Under Pericles they 


beat the Lacedæmonians, 
11. 30. Six hundred of them 
colonize Sinope, 29. Their 
war with Samos, 35. oome 
of them branded in the fore- 
head by the Samians, 36. 
Forbid the Megarenfians 


their ports and all their ter- 
ritories, 42. Their ſmall 
number after the plague, 
52. Beaten by Lylander, 


ii. 183. Under thirty ty- 


rants, 189. Delivered from 
their yoke, 197. Recover 
the Cadmea from the The- 
bans, iv. 94. The care they 


took of their poor, 11. 451+ 


Their humanity, 452. The 


three 


Make a Jaw 


43 
*. 


three things they taught men 
the uſe of, iii. 286. Jealous 
of men of parts, 378. Their 
eagerneſs for the Sicilian ex- 
edition, and great deſigns 
in conſequence of it, ii. 121. 
Their armies and generals 
ruined in Sicily, iii. 410, 
414. Some of their men 
ſaved for repeating a few 
verſes from Euripides, 415. 

They declare war againſt 
Philip of Macedon, v. 18, 

Receive a Macedonian gar- 
jiſon into Munychia, 32. 
Their ſervility to Antigonus 
and Demetrius, 341, 342. 
Their ingratitude to Deme- 
trius, 303, 381 
+ Athens rebuilt by Themiſto- 
cles, after it was burnt by 
| Nerxes, i. 307. Beautified 
by. Pericles, ii. 20. The 
plague there, 48. The fa- 
mine, iii. 231. v. 367. Be- 
fieged and taken by Sylla, 
i, 228, 232. Its good 
men the beſt, and its bad 
men the wort | in the world, 
vi. 

a the actor, fined for 
being abſent on the feſtival 
of Bacchus, iv. 263. Vic- 
torious in Alexander's exhi- 
bition, 15. 

Aubenodor -us the Imbrian, re- 
leaſed by Alexander, at the 
requeſt of Phocion, v. 22. 


pher, brought by Cato to 


Rome, v. 54. 


ſervants, 1 iv. 273. 
I Athefis, river, iii. 139. 


ſiſtent with that of ſoldiers, 


and voracious appetite, vi. 
143. : 


Athenodorus the ftoic philoſo- 
Athenophanes,one of Alexan der's 


Athletae, their diſcipline incon- 


Il. 4. Their five exerciſes 
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Athletic exerciſes, not admired 
by Philopœmon, ini. 4. Nor 
by Alexander the Great, uv. 
237 -: 

Atlantic iſland, a work of So- 
lon's left unfiniſhed, 1, 233. 
Plato attempts the ſame, but 
does not finiſh it, 241. 

+ Atlantic iſlands, iv. 10, 

+ Atlantic ocean, iv. 10. 


Aioſſa, daughter, and at the ſame 


time wite to Artaxerxes, vi. 
137, 110 Favours Ochus, 
139. . 

Atreus, V. 276. | 

1 Attalia, iv. 210. 

Attalus, king, aſſiſts Flaminius 
in his operations in Greece, 
iu. 36. Dies, . 

Aitalus, uncle to Cleopatra, 
wife of Philip of Macedon, 
W; 23+. 

Atalus Philometor leaves his 
kingdom to the people of 
Rome, v. 198. 2. Amuſes 
himſelf with planting poiſo- 
nous herbs, 35 1. 

Attia, mother of Auguſtus, v. 
321. 

Attica, the people of it collect. 

end into one city by The- 
ſeus, i. 23. Oil the princi- 
pal commodity, 229. 

Attellius, adviſes Brutus not to 
give battle to Auguſtus, vi. 
87. 

Allilia, daughter of Soranus, 
and wife of Cato the Voun- 

ger, v. 52. Is divorced, 69, 

Attilius Vergilio, gives the lig- 
nal for killing Gala, - vi. 
"> 

Alttis, two of that name, IV. 1. 

Attius Tullus, v. 271. 

Ahs, i. 153. 

Avarice, its effects, iv. 202. 1 

+ Aventine, Mount, 1. 78, 175. 
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Aufidins, a flatterer of Sylla, iii. 


257. 


Aufidius, conſpires againſt Ser- 


torius, iv. 33. : 

T Aufidus, river, ii. 77. 

Augurs, their ceremonies, i. 
159. Their power, ii. 
259. Ne | 

Auguries, See Omens. 


Auguftus Ceſar, Antony at firſt 


deſpiſes his youth, v. 404. 
He collects Cæſar's vete- 


rans, 320. Aſſociates with 
Cicero, 405. vi. 71. Forms 


the triumvirate with An- 
tony and Lepidus, v. 
406. vi. 76. Agrees to 
a liſt of two hundred pro- 
ſcriptions, 25. Marries Clau- 
dia, the daughter of Ful- 
via, v. 407. Defeated by 
Brutus at Philippi, 409. 
But Antony is victorious, 


16. and the weſtern pro- 
vinces are aſſigned Augu- 
ſtus as his ſhare, 417. His 
anſwer to Antony's com- 


Plaints, 442. Declares war 
againſt Cleopatra, 446. 


Commands the right ſqua- 
dron againſt Antony at Ac- 


tium, 450. In eng wee 


of an omen, erects the ſtatues 


of a man and his aſs, 451. 
Enters Alexandria, 465. En- 
deavours to ſave Cleopatra 
for his triumph, 467. But 
is at laſt obliged to carry 
only her effigy, 471. Bu- 


ries her magnificently with 
Antony, 16. His arrival at 
Rome upon the death of Ju- 


lius Cæſar, vi. 71. Is cho- 
ſen conſul at the age of twen- 


ty, 76. Proſecutes Brutus 
and Caſſius for the murder of 


Cæſar, 6. Muſters his ar- 
ys 86, Is conveyed out 
of th 


, 


e camp, 89. His fleet 


beaten by that of Brutus, 


95. : 

Pol month of, ſo called from 
Auguſtus Cæſar, i, 181, 

T Aulis, IV. 11. 

Aulus Gabinius, a friend of Pom. 
pey's, v. 79. 

Aulus Pompeius, tribune of the 
people, his ſudden death, iii, 
133. „„ 

A ſervant-maid to Pompeia 
Czſar's wife. See Abra. 

Aurelia, Cæſar's mother, v. 


302. iv. 332, 334. 


Aurelius, Caius, a Roman 


knight, reconciles Pompey 
and Craſſus, iv. 141. 


Aurelius, Quintus, proſcribed 


by Sylla for the ſake of his 
Alban villa, iii. 258. 
Autarctus, brother-in-law to 
Kerxes, his three children 
ſacrificed in a barbarous and 
ſuperſtitious manner by the 
_ Greeks, i. 300. 


 AutoFhones, why the firſt inha- 


bitants of Attica called them. 
ſelves ſo, i. 3. 1. 7 
Autoleon, king of Pzonia, gives 
his daughter to Pyrrhus, iii. 
; | 
Autolycus the wreſtler, affronts 
Callibius, iii. 190. For 
which the thirty tyrants de- 
ſtroyed him, 7b. : 
Autolycus, founder of Sinope, 
Ine 3335 334" .: 


UXIMUM, Iv. 122. 


Axochus, father of Aſpaſia, it- 


. 
4 5 or rather Accius, ſup- 
poſed to have a criminal com- 
merce with the wife of Craſ- 
ſus, v. 299. . 
+ Axius, river, v. 376. 
Axones, tables on which Solon 
wrote his laws, i. 231. 


BABTYCE, 


B, 


 DABYCE, i. 107. ii. 334. 


I + Babylon, the ſoil about it 
bituminous and hot, the cli- 
mate alſo very hot, iv. 274. 

+ Babylonian ſea, iii. 338. 
Bacciade, who had lon 
verned in Corinth, when 
they retired from thence to 

| Lacedzmon, ſeemed deſpi- 
cable to the Spartans on ac- 
count of their being ſhaved, 
ili. 173. | 
Bacchides the eunuch, employed 


by Mithridates to kill his 


wives and ſiſters, iii. 325. 
Bacchus, waſhed when an infant 
in the fountain of Ciſſuſa, 
or Tilphuſa, iii. 207. 2. 


Bacchus, the feaſt of eee | 


or the carrying of boughs, 
inſtituted by Theſeus in ho- 


nour of Bacchus and Ariad- 


"6 ks St, 23S =: 


Bacchus, ſurnamedOmeſtes, or the 


devourer, i. 300. Statue of 
Bacchus carried in proceſſion 
to Eluſis, ii. 147. Called 
Evias and Thriambus, 389. 
Avenger of Thebes, the place 
of his nativity, iv. 238. Son 


of the Bona Dea, 334. An- 


tony imitates him, v. 410. 
Nicias manumits a ſlave for 
perſonating him, ili. 374, 


. 3 a 
Bacchylides, verſes of his on 
peace, i. 183. 

Bactrian cavalry, iv. 268. 

Babius, Marcus, i. 186. 

} Betis, river, ii. 466. 
Bagoas, his houſe given to 

mento, iv. 279. | 

Bagoas wins the prize in a pub» 
lic exhibition, iv. 314. 

Balbus Cornelius. See Cornelius. 

Balinus, iv. 290. 1 5 


Ars 


g go 


Bardiæons, 


. 


+ Baliſus, a ſmall river, iii. 
450. | | 


Ballot, the Spartans choſe meme. 


bers into their ſocieties of re- 
paſt by it, i. 116. 


Ballots on ſome occaſions taken 


from the altar, ii. 44. | 


Balte, the nymph, ſaid to be 
mother of Epimenides, i. 


211. 


Band, ſacred band of Thebans, 7 


li. 333, 335» IV. 233. 


Bandius, Lucius, 11. 369. 


+ Bantia, city of, ii. 3908. 
Barathrum, Ii. 412. 


Barber, Cæſar's, diſcovers a plot 
againſt him at Alexandria, 


. 


9.x 


Barber's ſhop at Athens, the firſt 
news of the defeat in Sicily 
told there, and near being 
poor barber, iii. 


fatal to the 


| 416. N 


Barca the Carthaginian, tells 
_- Hannibal he knew not how 
to make uſe of a victory, ii. 


80. 


Barcas, Hamilcar ſo ſurnamed, 


ii. 464. 


kept by Marius as his guards, 
111, 168. 
ed 169. 
Barayllis, king of Illyria, iii. 
7 Is 
Barley, given to the Roman ſol- 


diers who miſbehaved,inſtead 


of wheat, ii. 395. 

Barrels, in which the veſtal vir- 
gins kept their moſt ſacred 
utenſils, 1.350. 


by Alexander, named Here 
cules, iv. 35. 251. 


given to Eumenes, iv. 35+ 


X 4 


a band of ruffians 


By whom deſtroy. 


Bar ſine, daughter of Artabazus, | 
Widow of Memnon, and miſe 
treſs to Alexander, has a fon. 


Barſine, ſiſter to the former, 


| Baſilica, — 
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Baſilica Porcia, built by Cato 


the Elder, ii. 477, 478. 


Baſilica built by Paulus near 


the Forum iv. 359. vi. 225. 


Baſillus, Lucius, an officer of 


Sylla's, ini. 225. 


Baſtards, not obliged to main- 


tain their fathers, 1, 227. 


Baſtards, and perions of the 


| halt-blood, could not per- 
form weir exerciſes in the 


Gymnaſium at Athens with 


the true born Athenians, i. 
280. Law againſt them at 
Athens, ii. 51, 52. 

Baſtard ſon of Pericles regiſter- 
ed by his father's name as 
legitimate, becauſe he had 
loſt his other children, ii. 
52. That ſon afterwards 
condemned to die, ib. 


+ Baſtarnæ, a warlike nation, 


auxiliaries to Perſeus, ii. 268. 
Every horſeman had a foot 


ſoldier by him, 270. Per- 


ſeus, by his avarice, loſes 
their aſſiſtance, 271. 

Batabaces, prieſt of Cybele, 
what he foretels the Romans, 
111. 133. 


Batalus, Demoſthenes ſo called, 


V. 239. 


Batalus, a poet and mutician of 


that name, v. 239. 
+ Batavians, their cavalry the 
beſt in Germany, vi. 242. 


 Batchelors, law againſt them, 
i. 119. Perfectly ridiculous 


beings in Sparta, 48. 
Booking how practiſed amongſt 

the Romans, See Decency. 
Bathycles, a iculptor, i. 202, 


Bato of Sinope, v. 134, 
$attle, of the Romans and Sa- 


bines, i. 68, 60. Of Ma- 
rathon, i. 415. Of Leuc- 
tra, ii. 338, 339. iv. 100. 
Of 2 ll, 437, 438. 


Of Mantinea, iii. 12, 13. Iv, 


109. Of Ipſus, ii, 65. v. 


362. Of Salamis, 1, 301. ct 
5 Of Allia, i. 347. Of 
Chæronea, 11. 338. iv. 86. 
v. 266. Of Coronea, ii. 


28. Of Pharſalia, iv. 2or, 


205. Of Granicus, iv, 241, 
242. Of Iſſus, iv. 249, 
Of Arbela, iv. 268, 271. 


| Of Alexander with Porus, 


iv. 305. Of Philippi, vi. 
89, 91. Of Actium, v. 450, 
451. Of Bedriacum, vi. 


241. Of Crimeſus, ji. 242, 


243. Of Cunaxa, vi. 114, 
Of Cannæ, 11. 78, 79. Of 


Artemiſium, ii. 100, Of 


ee wit iii. 243. Of 
Sucro, iv. 24, 136. Of 
Sellaſia, ii. 6. v. 171, 172. 
Of Trebia, ii. 58. Of Te- 
gyræ, ii. 334. Of Thraſy- 
menus, ii. 60. Of Tana- 


8%, iii. 296. Of Timo- 


eon with the Carthaginians, 


fee Crimeſus. Of Pyrrhus 
with the Romans, iii. 83, 
84, 90, 91, 96. with the 
barbarians called Mamer- 


tines, 93. with Pantau- 
chus, 69. In Argos, 108— 
110, Of Philopeemen with 
Machanidas, iii. 13. with 
Dinocrates, iti, 24. with 


Nabis, iii, 18. Of Archi- 


damus with the Arcadians, 
commonly called the 7earle/s 


| batth, w.107, Of Poi ſenna 


with the Romans, i. 265. . 
Of Quintius with the Mace- 
donians, near the Apſus, iii. 


32. Of the Romans with 


Philip at Cynoſcephalæ, ili. 
36. Of Sertorius with Mem- 
mius, Pompey's lieutenant, 
iv. 26, Of Sylla with Te- 
leünus and Lamponius, iii. 

253. 


IND 


263. with Marius the 
Younger, 252. Of Marius 
with the Ambrones, iii. 135. 

with the Teutones, 137. 

with the Cimbri, 143, Of 
Craſſus with the Parthians, 
jn. 451-—455- Of Antony 
with the Parthians, v. 437. 

Of Lucullus with Tigranes, 
Iii. 342. Of Nicias with 
the Syracuſans, iii. 409. 
410. 

Beards, why Alexander ordered 


be ſhaved, i. 6. 
Beaſts, three moſt miſchievous 
ones, v. 265, 
Bedriacum, vi. 237. 


placed by the Athenians from 
their neighbours, i. 229. 
Bred from dead oxen, v. 183. 
Omens from ſwarms of bees, 
See Omens and Prodigies. 
Beetles bred from dead Aſſes, v. 
183. 


rius in his diſtreſs, 111, 162. 
+ Belbina, v. 144. | 

I Belgæ conquered by Cæſar, 
IV. 348. 

Belitaras, ſaid to have provided 
the poiſon for Statira wife of 
Artaxerxes, vi. 126. 


pirates, iv. 144. 
Bellona, ili. 22 5, 251. 
Beluris, ſecretary to Artax- 


130. 
Belus, his temple, iv. 246. 


Antigone, her daughter by 
a former huſband, to Pyr- 

ear lit. 65. 

Berenice, One of tne wives of 


Mithridates, iii, 325. Takes 


thoſe of the Macedonians to 


Bees, Stocks of them, by Solon” 8 
law at what diſtance to be 


Eellinus, the prætor ſeized by 


erxes Mnenon, delivers him 
a letter from Timagoras, vi. 


Berenice, wife of Ptolemy, gives 


K X. 


poiſon, but not enough to 
diſpatch her, and afterwards 
is ſtrangled, 320. 

7 Berenicis, a city built by Pyr- 
rhus, iii. 67. 

+ Beræa, iv. 193. 

+ Berytus, v. 430. 5 

Beſſus, his treaſon againſt Da- 
rius, iv. 283. and puniſh- 
ment, 284. 

Beftia, an officer who com- 
manded in Africa; in Ma- 
rius's account, a man of good 

family, but without capacity 
for war, iii. 123. 

Beſtia, tribune of hs people, 

v. 296. 


Bias, the wiſe man, i. 201. 


Bibulus, Calphurnius, Cæſar 5 
colleague in the conſulſnip, 


iv. 172, e 


HBibulus, Cato's lon-in-law, Ve. 


70. | 
Bibulus, ſon of Bibulus and Por- 
cia, vi. 63. 


Bion, i. 27. 
Billius, Cams, v. 205. 
Belæus provides A ſhip for Ma- 


Bircenna, daughter of Bardyl- 
lis, king of Illyria, and wife 
of Pyrrhus, iii. 71. 

+ Biſaltis in Thrace, r | 
by the Athenians, ii.! 


+ Biſanthe, ii. 150. 


Bithys, Demetrius“s general, 
beats Aratus, vi. 175. 

+ Bithynia, ii. 141. Ill, 227. Vis 

9. 

Biton and Cleobis, preferred in 
point of happinels, by Solon, 

to Creſus, i. 235. 

Blood, that of a bull eue 
poiſonous, i. 323. | 
Bloſſius, the philoſopher, v. 192, 
203. reſolutely declares to 
the patricians, that he would 
have done whatever Tiberius 
Gracchus ordered him, v: 
206, Kills himſelf, ibid. 

mn A dreadful kind of pu- 

niſhment 
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niſhment among the Perſians, 
Vi. 123. 

Bocchoris, his verdict called in 
queſt on by Lamia, v. 360. 
Bocchus, king of Upper Numi- 
dia, or Mauritania, Tugur- 
tha's father-in-law, betrays 
him to Sylia, iii. 123, 216, 


Preſents Sylla with magni» 


ficent figuies, lepreſenting 
that piece of hiſtory, 152, 
218, Revives the quarrel be- 
tween Marius and Sylla, 152, 
218. 


Boceus, king of Libya, in An- 


tony's army, v. 447. 


Boedromia, an Athenian feaſt, 


1. 29, 


| Boedromion, month of, i. 29. v. 


32, 

+ Bæotia, Lyſander's expedition 
againſt it, iii. 206. Epami- 
nondas calls its fields the or- 
cheſtra of Mars, 11. 307. 


Bæotians have the ſole right.of = 
nd 


ſacrificing at Aulis, 
therefore inſult Ageſilaus for 
attempting it, iv. 71. 

B eotarches, the title of the an- 
2 governors of Beœotia, 

340. 

Boris, king of the Cimbri, 
Ill, 142. 

+ Bola, ii. 188. 

+ Bombyce, v. 424. 

Bona Dea, the goddeſs ſo cal- 
led, iv. 334. 

+ Bononia, v. 323. 


i + Beſpborus, Cimmerian, 1 i. 28. 


mn. 228. 


Bottiæans, a people of Thrace 


1. 14. 


Bottomry, il. 482. 


Boucation, one of the Theban 
months, 11. 341. 


| Brachyllas, a Theban, friend 


to Philip of Macedon, iii. 
34. 
Brafidas oppoſed the peace of 


Greece for the ſake of dif- 
playing his own bravery, 
11. 383. Slain in the battle 
near Amphipolis, 26. 

+ Hrauron, a borough of . 
1. 208. 

Brennus, king of the Gauls, 
his bold anſwer to the Ro- 
man ambaſſadors, i. 344. 
He marches to Rome, 345, 
Defeats the Romans, 347. 

This event little known in 
Greece, 352. He beſieges 
the capitol, 354. Agrees 
to march off for a ſtipu- 
lated ſum, but adds his 
ſword to the weights, 360. 

He withdraws his troops on 

= approach of Camillus, 
„ 

Briareus, Archimedes compar- 
ed to him, ii. 378. 

Bribery, at Rome, ii. 171. iv. 
168, 182, . when it be» 
gan at Athens, ii. 171. 


Bridge over the Rhine built by 


Cæſar in ten days, iv. 351. 

———Fublician or wooden bridge 
at Rome, eſteemed ſacred, i. 
164. When built, 5. 

Briges, ſervants and ſutlers, 
that attended Brutus's army, 
vi. 92. 

+ Britain, Cæſar s two expedi- 
tions into it, iv. 352. The 
exiſtence of fuck an iſland 
doubted amongſt the Ro- 
mans, 16. 

+ Brixillum, vi. 234. 

Broth, the black broth of the La- 
cedæmonians, i. 116. What 

a a Spartan cook ſaid, gave it 
its chief reliſh, 76. 


Brothers, union a rare thing 


amongſt them, ii. 263. 
+ Brunduſium, iv. 192. 


Brutian delivers Tarentum to 


Fabius, ii. 88. 
+ Brutii, v. 97. ll, 229. 
Brutus 


NCD k. 


Brutius Sura, deputy governor 


of Macedonia, drives Ar- 


chelaus out of Greece, iii. 

228. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, puts on 
the appearance of an idiot, 
i. 244. 2. Expels the Tar- 
quins, vi. 52. Condemns his 


own ſons, and attends the 


execution, i. 249, 250, How 
repreſented in his ſtatue, vi. 
2. 


Brutus, Junius, the firſt tribune 


of the people, ii. 162. 


Brutus, the prætor, ſent by the 


ſenate to Sylla, iii. 224. 
Brutus, one of Carbo's 8 
rals, iv. 123. 

Brutus, the Gather of Marcus 
Brutus, defends Mutina a— 
gainſt Pompey, but at laſt 


ſurrenders it, and Pompey, 


by a breach of faith , puts him 
to death, iv. 134. 

Bruins, Albinus, in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Cæſar, iv. 
306. Laughs at Augury, 


and draws Cæſar out on the 


ides of March, 13. Is pro- 
ſeribed and put to death, vi. 
. 

Brutus, Marcus, his great an- 
ceſtor was Junius Brutus, 
who expelled the Tarquins, 


vi. 52. Happily formed to 


virtue by nature, and has all 
the advantages of cultiva- 


tion, 13. His. mother Ser- 
villa was deſcended from 


Servilius Ahala, who ſtabbed 
Spurius Melius, for aſpiring 
to the monarchy, and fiſter 
to Cato the philoſopher, 52, 
53. He marries Porcia the 
daughter of Cato, 53. Ac- 
quainted with the doctrines 
of all the philoſophers ; but 
the Platoniſts and ancient 


academy ſtood higheſt in 


his eſteem, 18. Antiochus 


of Aicalon his favourite; 
whoſe brother Ariiton he 
entertained in his own houſe, 


ib. Empylus, the orator, 


alſo lived with Brutus, 18. 
Brut is peaks with great a- 
bility in Latin, both in the 


field, and at the bar, 64. 


In Greek he affects the la- 
conic way, 186. Inſtances of 


that lacon:c turn in his e- 
piſtles, 16. 
Cato to Cyprus in his expe» 


Accompanies 


dition againſt Ptolemy, ib. 


Diſpoſes of that prince's ef- 
fects, and carries the trea- 
ſure to Rome, 1b. Out of 
principle, joins Pompey a- 


gainſt Cæſar, though Pom- 


pey had put his facher to 
death, 55. Acts ſome time 
"0B lieutenant to Seitius, who 


was governor of Sicily, but 


goes volunteer to Maczdonia, 


before the battle of Pharſa- 
lia, 8. Employs the hours 


that he could ſpare from the 
duties of the camp, in lite- 


rary attentions, 1. Cæſar 


had a high eſteem for him, 
having ſome reaſon to be- 


lieve that he was his ſon, 55, 
c6.. After the battle of 
Pharſalia, Brutus eſcapes to 


Lariſſa, and from thence 
writes to Cæſar, who ſends 
for him, and entertains him 
amongſt his friends, 56. He 
reconciles Cæſar to his friend 


Caſſius, 57. Some account 


of the character of Brutus, 


16. Ceæſar, previouſly to his 


expedition into Africa, ap- 


points him governor of Ciſ- 


alpine Gaul, 15. Diſſenſion 


between Brutus and Caſſius, 
though Cafſius had married 
his liter Junia, 58. Brutus 

gains 
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gains a more honourable 
prætorſllip than Caſſius, 16. 


Caſſius is offended, and re- 


preſents Cæſar to Brutus as 
a tyrant, 13. Cæſar has his 
fafpicions; yet truſts to the 
| honour of Brutus, 18. Say- 
ings of Cæſar concerning 
him, 58, 59. Brutus hated 
the imperial power, and 
Caſſius hated the emperor, 
59. Brutus is animated to 

take off Cæſar, by private 
intimations and anonymous 
letters, 60. Caſſius informs 


Brutus, that the friends of 


Cæſar intended to move 
that he ſhould be declared 
king, 61. What Brutus 
ſaid upon it, 18. He viſits 


Q: Ligarius, who offers to : 


| Join in the deſign againſt 
Cæſar, 26. They take in 


others of their friends, but 


except Cicero, on account of 
his timidity, 1. The great 


ſecrecy with which the de- 
ſign was conducted, 62. 


Brutus becomes penſive and 
full of anxiety, ib. The 
greatneſs of Porcia's conduct 
on that occaſion, 63, Her 
addreſs to Brutus, ib, The 
ſenate aſſemble on the ides of 


March in Pompey's baſilica, 
the day that Brutus and his 


aſſociates had pitched upon 
for the execution of their 
purpoſe, 64. He takes a 


dagger with him; a circum- 
ſtance known only to his 


wife, 1b. The great firm- 


neſs of the conſpirators on 


that occaſion, ib, Caæſar 
delays his coming, 65. Am- 
biguous expreſſions to ſome 
of the friends of liberty, 
which make them think their 
ſecret is diſcovered, ib. The 


pitol, 16. 


agonies of Porcia, 153. Po. 
pilius Læna addreſſes Cæſar, 
and the conſpirators are a- 
fraid that he is opening their 
deſign, 66. The conſpira- 
tors get cloſe about Cæſar's 
chair, under pretence of pre- 
ſenting a ſuit to him, 125. 


The proceſs of their great 


undertaking, 66, 67, Cæſar 
is ſlain, 67. Brutus, in 
attempting to have his ſhare 
in the ſacrifice, is wounded 
in the hand, 2b. Propoſes 
to make a ſpeech, but the 
{ſenators fly, 15. Prevents 


the taking off Mark Antony, 
contrary to the opinion of 
his aſſociates, 18. He and 
his party betake themſelves 
to the capitol, 15. They pro- 
claim liberty to the people 


as they paſs, ib. After the 
firſt alarm is over, the ſena- 
tors and the people go in a 


body to the conſpirators in 
the capitol, 68. 


Brutus's 
ſpeech is well received, and 


he and his party come down 


into. the forum, 16. Brutus 
is heard there with reverence; 
but Cinna attempting to ac- 
cuſe Cæſar, is loaded with 
the moſt opprobrious lan- 


guage, ib. The conſpirators 


retire once more into the ca- 
The ſenate al- 
ſemble the day following, 


and an amneſty is decreed, 
1b. Antony ſends his fon to 
the capitol as an hoſtage, ib. 
Brutus and his aſſociates 


come down, and there 1s an 


appearance of a general re- 


Antony 


conciliation, 2. 


has the thanks of the ſenate. 
for preventing a civil war, 
and the principal of the con- 
ſpirators have provinces al- 


| ſigned 
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ſigned them, 69. Brutus 
commits a ſecond and greater 
error, in permitting Antony 
to publiſh Cæſar's will, and 


to give him a public funeral, 


ib, The people ſnacch brands 
from the pile, and run to 
fire the houſes of the conſpi- 
rators, ih. Cinna the poet 
is miſtaken for Cinna the 
conſpirator, and torn in pie- 
ces by the mob, 70. Bru- 
tus and his party retire to 
Antium; but the ſhows with 
which he was to entertain 
the people, as prætor, are 
exhibited with great magni- 


ficence, 70, 71. Octavius 
comes to Rome, aſſumes the 
name of Cæſar, and greatly 


ingratiates himſelf with the 
people by paying them the 


money that was left them by 


his uncle, as well as recom- 
mends himſelf to Cæſar's 


veterans by his liberality, 721. 


Cicerojoins him, 25. Brutus's 
ſpirited letters to Cicero on 


that junction, 1. Brutus 


reſolves to leave Italy, 72. 
The affecting circumſtances 


of Porcia's parting with him 


at Elea, ib. He ſails from 
Elea to Athens, 73. He at- 
tends the lectures of the phi- 


loſophers there; but pri- 


vately prepares for war, 16. 
Sends Heroſtratus into Ma- 


cedonia, while he ſecures 


the young Romans that were 


in Athens, and amongſt the 
reſt the ſon of Cicero, 16. 


Goes to Caryſtus, a city of 
Eubcea, where a friend 

his was arrived from Afia 
with ſome ſhips laden with 


money, 16. Lets fall an 


| ominous expreſſion at an en- 
tertainment on his birth-day, 


on 


15. Antiſtivs gives him five 
hundred thouſand drachmas 
of the money he was carry- 


ing to Italy, 74. He collects 


forces, 1b. At Demetrius, 
ſeizes the arms which Julius 


_ Cxfar intended for the Par- 


thian war, 18. Macedonia 


is delivered up to him by 


Hortenſius the p ætor, 10. 
He makes a forced march to 


Dyrrachium, in order to 


reach it before Caius, the 
brother of Mark Antony, 


and is ſeized with the diſor- 


der called Bulimia, 151d. 


Makes himſelf maſter of 


Dyrrachium, Apollonia, and 
Buthrotus, and the troops 
that held thoſe. cities, 75. 


Takes Caius, the brother of 
Antony, pritoner, . Young 
_ Czfar drives Antony out of 

Italy, ſolicits the conſulſhip 


at an improper age, and 
keeps an unneceflary army 
in pay, 76, Cæſar finding 
the ſenate inclined to favour 


Brutus, reconciles himſelf 
to Antony, and obtains the 


conſulſhip by force, 1. He 
is no ſooner conſul than he 
orders a proceſs againſt Bru- 
tus and his accomplices for 
murdering the firſt magiſtrate 

of Rome, 16. The trium- 
virate divide the provinces 
amongſt them, and ſettle a a 


lift of two hundred proſcrip- 


tions, 15. Brutus and Caſ- 


ſius meet at Smyrna, 77. 


Their forces very reſpectable, 
10. Their different diſpoſi- 


tions and views, 77, 78. 


Brutus deſires Caſſius to let 


him have part of his trea- 
ſure, and with much difh- 
culty obtains a third, 79. 
Caſſius behaves with great 

| ſeverity 


. 


ſeverity on the taking of 
Rhodes, 13. The Lycians 
oppoſe Brutus, and he lays 
ſiege to the city of Xanthus, 
. #, His operations againſt 
the Xanthians, and the. paſ- 
ſionate deſire that people had 
of death, 79, 80. Brutus 
weeps at the affecting cir- 
cumſtances in which a Xan- 
-thian woman was found, Bo, 
Proclaims a reward to any 
. foldier who could ſave a 
Xanthian, 16. Brings the 
Patareans and others to ſur- 
render, by diſmiſſing ſome 
women without ranſom, and 
other inſtances of juſtice and 
moderation, 81. Raiſes on- 
lvy a hundred and fifty talents 
in Lycia, while Caſſius a- 
maſſes eight thouſand at Rho- 
des, 716. Theodorus, who 
adviſed the murder of Pom- 
pey the Great, falls into the 
Fs of Brutus, and is put 
to death, 82. Brutus and 
Caſſius meet at Sardis, and 
fall into debates and mutual 
accuſations, 125. Favonius 
puts an end to thoſe diſputes 
: C an act of cynical freedom, 
ib Caſſius blames Brutus 


dible celetity marched to his 
relief, 1s. Cæſar, who had 
been kept behind by fick- 
neſs, joins Antony, 86. Cir. 
cumſtances previous to the 
battle of Philippi, 23. Ca. 
ſius inclined to protract the 
war, but over-ruled by Bru- 
tus, 87. Caſhus aſks Bru- 
tus, what his reſolution 1g 
concerning flight and death, 
88. Brutus's anſwer, i, 
The battle deſcribed, 89, 
9o. Brutus is victorious in 
the right wing, and Caſſius 
_ defeated in the left, 90. The 
want of their knowing in 
time the circumſtances of 
each other, proves the ruin 
of both, 16. Caſſius, in con- 
ſequence of an unfortunate 
miſtake, orders his freedman 
Pindarus to diſpatch him, 
9, 92. Brutus laments 
over Caſſius, and calls him 
the laſt of Romans, 92. 
Encourages Caſſius's troops, 
:b The enemy's loſs great- 
ly exceeds his, 1s. Deme- 
trius, a ſervant of Caſſius, 
goes over to Antony, with 
his maſter's robe and ſword, 


for diſgracing Lucius Pella, 
on account of his embezzling 
the public money, and Bru- 
tus puts him in mind of the 
ides of March, 83. A little 


before they left Aſia, Brutus 


has an extraordmary appa- 
rition, 84. Caſhus, Who 


was an Epicurean, diſputes 
the reality of apparitions, 
88. Omen of their defeat 
at Philippi, 15. 
comes upon Norbanus near 
Symbolum, and muſt have 


__ deſtroyed his whole army, 
had not Antony with incre- 


Brutus 


93. The reaſon why Bru- 
tus reſolves to avoid another 
battle, 18. A blenuſh in the 
character of Brutus, that he 


promiſes his troops, in caſe 


of victory, the plunder of the 


cities of Lacedæmon and 


Theſſalonica, 94. The at- 


fairs of Cæſar and Antony in 


an indifferent poſture, 95. 
An unfortunate circumſtance 


to Brutus, that he does not 


get intelligence of the victo- 


ry gained by his fleet, 1b. 
The ſpectre appears to him 


again, 96. Omens an- 
nounce his fall, 15. Brutus 
a routs 


1 


ken priſoner, 26. 
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routs the enemy's left wing; 
but his own left wing, at 
the ſame time, is defeated, 


and he is ſurrounded, 18. 


The valour and glorious 
death of Marcus the ſon of 
Cato, 97. 
himſelf for Brutus, and is ta- 
Brutus, 
attended by a few of his of- 


| ficers and friends, ſtops under 


the cavity of a large rock, 
98. App 


of Flavius and Labeo, 26. 


Statilius undertakes to make 
his way through the enemy, 
to ſee whether the camp of 
Brutus was ſafe, 76. 
up a torch, being the fignal 
he had promiſed, but was ſlain 
in his return, is. Brutus de- 
fires ſeveral of his friends to 
aſſiſt in diſpatching him, and 
is refuſed, 99, 100. 
addreſs to his friends, 100. 


Holds 


He falls upon his ſword, 26. 
His friends behave with great 


honour, 18. His wife Por- 


cia, being prevented from 
any other kind of death, 


puts burning coals into her 

mouth, and dies, 101. He 
receives an honourable inter- 
ment from his enemy Anto- 
ny, 105, 
tween Octavius and the Mi- 
laneſe, with regard to the 


What paſſed be- 


ſtatue of Brutus, ib. 


Bubulci, numbered by Plutarch 
| amongſttheRomanſurnames, 


1. 258, 


+ Bucephali 45 iv. 306. 
Bucephalus, Alexander's cele- 
brated horſe, how managed 


by him and obtained, iv. 
229. His age, 306. 


Bulimia, a diſtemper in which 


perſons are extremely hun- 
gry, vi. 74: 


Lucilius paſſes 


eals to Heaven, 99. 
Sighs deeply at the mention 


His laſt. 


Bull of Marathon, overcome 
by Theſeus, and ſacrificed to 
Apollo Delphinius, i, 12. 

Bull and wolf, in braſs at Ar- 
gos, emblematical, iii. 108. 

Bull of braſs upon Which the 
Cimbrians laid their hands 
in the ſolemnity of an oath, 
in. 140. 

Bull facrificed to the river Eu- 
phrates, by Lucullus, iii. 
330. | 

Bulla, a Roman ornament for 

children, i. 72. 


Burials, in what manner regu- 


lated by Lycurgus, i. 138. 


Buried alive, two Greeks and 


two Gauls, by the Romans, 
in compliance with the Sibyl- 
line prophecies, ii. 360. 


Bufiris, king of Ægypt, facri- 


ficed by Hercules, i. 10. 
Buſkin, Theramenes ſo called 
for his veriatility, 1 „ 
Butas, Cato's e V. 
116. 


Butas the poet, 1. 76. 


Butes, general of the Perſians, 


being belieged by Cimon, 
burns himſelf, iii. 280. 
+ Buthrotus, Vi. 75. 


+ Byzantium, recovered by Al- 


cibiades, ii. 143. Saved by 
Phocion, v. 17. 8 
C. 


4! BI R J, country of the 


Cabiri, i ili. 321. 


Cabiri, the dii magni, or 1 


thracian gods, iii. 318, 320. 
n. ii. 290, Their temple 
plundered uy Pirates, iv. 
C what, i. 116. 
+ Cadmea, the citadel of The- | 
bes ſo called, iv. 93. Mot 


unjuſtly ſurpriſed by Phe» 
bidas the Lacedæmonian, 75, 
Caamia, 


Ta": 
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Cadmus, iii. 237. 

Caduceus, Mercury's rod, car- 
ried by heralds, v. 225. u. 

+ Caduftans, vi. 115, 132. 

Cæcias, the wind ſo called, iv. 
1 | 


Cæcilia, mother of Lucullus, 


Cæcilia Metella, daughter of 
Metellus the chief pontiff, 
wife of Sylla, iii. 221. and 


mother to Emilia by Scau- 


rus her former huſband, 269. 


IV. 12 5. Dies, Iii. 261. 


| Cacilius Metellus, fon of Metel- 
Ins Numidicus, in. 116. De- 
dicates the picture of Flora 


in the temple of Caſtor and 
Pollux, iv. 119. 
by the army to take the com- 
mand in Rome againſt Ma- 
rius and Cinna, but refuſes, 
"Ms 165. | „ 


Ceæcilius, the rhetorician, v. 


238. 


Cæcilius, an emancipated ſlave, 


v. 278. 
Caecilius, or rather Cœlius, the 


Adile, applies to Cicero, 


when governor of Cilicia, 
for panthers, v. 312. Ct 
cero's anſwer, 18. . 


Caelia, lee Cœlia. | 
Caelibacy, ſee Batchelors. 


+ Caenon, iv. 101. 
Caephifias, a mulician, iii. 70. 


| Caepio, deteated by the Teu- 


tones and Cimbri, iv. 3. iii. 
„ 1 


Cacpio marries Pompey's daugh- 
ter, who had been contract- 


ed to Fauſtus the fon of Syl- 
la, iv. 172. | 
Lon. halt-brother to Cato the 


Younger, much beloved by 


Deſired 


Cadnia, ſiſter of Neoptolemus, Caeſar, Caius Julius, Sylla en- 
daeeavours to bring him to re- 


pudiate Cornelia, the daugh. 


ter of Cinna, and being un- 


able to effect it, confiicates 


her dowry, iv. 325, Ma- 


rius, by marrying Julia, 
Cziar's aunt, had, a family. 
connexion with him, 43. 


Cæiar loſes the prieſthood 


through dylla's means, 326. 
Sylla ſays that in Cæſar 


were many Mariuſes, 74, 
_ Cztar conceals himſelf, 326. 
Sylla's blood-houndas fall in 
with him, 73. He bribes 


one Cornelius to let him go, 
16. Repairs to Nicomedes 


in Bithynia, 16. Rem. 
barks, and is taken by 
pirates, . In what man- 
ner he lived while amongſt 
the pirates, 16. 
ranſom, mans ſome veſſels, 
takes thoſe pirates, and cru- 


cifies them, 327. Studies 


under Apollonius Molo at 


Rhodes, 327, 328. Has 


great powers as an oratof, 
328. Accuſes Dolabella and 


Publius Antonius, 25. Gains 
a conſiderable intereſt by de- 
fending perſons impeached, 
and a ſtill greater by his con- 
de ſcenſion, and the generous 


manner in which he lives, 2%. 


Perſons in power diſregard 
him at firſt, imagining he 


muſt ſoon exhauſt his eſtate, 


16. Cicero ſeems to have 


been the firſt who diſcovered 
in him deep and dangerous 
deſigns, 329. He obtains 2 
tribuneſhip in the army be- 


fore his competitor Popilius, 


1b. Pronounces the funeral 


oration of his aunt Julia, 


and has the hardineſs t9 


bring forth the images f 
Marius, 


Pays his 


1 


Marius, 1b. Pronounces a 


funeral panegyric for his own n 


wife, which (as ſhe was a 
young woman) was contrary 
to cuſtom, 16. Goes out 


quæſtor to Spain witk An- 


tiſtius Veter, 330. Takes 
Pompeia to his third wife, 
3. A thouſand three hun- 
dred talents in debt before 
he got any public employ- 
ment, 15. Exhibits three 
hundred and twenty pair of 
gladiators, when ædile, 15. 


Revives the faction of Ma- 


rius, and reſtores his images, 
ib. Catulus impeaches him 


© for. this, 331. The ſenate 
Me- 


gives it for him, 16. 
tellus, the chief pontiff dies, 
and Cæſar ſtands for that 
high office againſt Tiauricus 
and Catulus, 26. 
offers him large ſums, on 
condition that he will drop 


his pretenſions, but he re- 
jects them, 332. His ſay- 
ing to his mother on that o- 


caſion, ib. Piſo and Catu- 
lus blame Cicero for ſparing 
Cæſar in the time of Cati- 


line's conſpiracy, 76, The 


ſpeech which Cæſar made 
in the ſenate at that time, for 
a lighter puniſhment than 
death, 15. Cato and Catu- 
lus carry it againſt him, 333. 
In danger of being killed on 


that occaſion, as he goes out 


of the ſenate-houſe, b. Du- 


ring his pretorſhip, while 


the women are celebrating 
the myſteries of the bona 
dea in his houſe, Clodius 
concerts an intrigue with 
Pompeia, 334. Clodius is 
detected, 335. Cæſar di- 
vorces Pompeia, 16. His 


celebrated ſaying thereupon, 


| Vor, VI. 


Catulus 
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336. Clodius is accuſed of 
impiety, but the influence 
of the people ſaves him, 76. 
Cæſar has the government 
of the farther Spain after his 
prætorſhip, 337. Craſſus 


engages for him for debts of 


eight hundred and thirty ta- 
lents, before he can leave 


Rome, 16. Another ſaying 
of his, on paſſing through a 


village on the Alps, ib. His 
concern on reading the hiſ- 


_ tory of Alexander the Great, 


ib, He reduces ſome of the 


nations of Spain, and pene- 


ib. 


trates to the ocean, 338. 


His civil government fatiſ- 


factory to the Spaniards, 
though he fills his own cof- 
fers, 16. At his return drops 


his triumph, becauſe his ap- 
plication for that and the 


conſulate at the ſame time 
was not conliſtent, 2. Re- 
conciles Pompey and Craſ- 
ſus, 12. Cato alone foreſees 


tae bad conſequence of that 
union, 3309. Cæſar is ap- 


pointed conſul with Calpur- 
nius Bibulus, 13. Procures 
decrees for a diviſion of lands 


and Giliribution of corn, 26, 
Gives his daughter Julia to 


Pompey, 340. Marries Cal- 
purnia the daughter of Piſo, 
and procures the conſulſhip 
tor Piſo for the year enſuing, 
Bibulus, finding his 
oppoſition fruitleſs, and his 
life often in danger, attends 


the public aſſemblies no 
more, 26, Pompey hills the 


forum with armed men, and 
Cziar has the government 
of Gaul decreed him for five 
years, 26, Cæſar leads Cato 
towards priſon, but does not 
commit him, 23. His queſ- 

Y tion 
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tion to Conſidius, and that 
ſenator's anſwer, 341. He 
gets Clodius elected tribune 
of the people, i. Is the 
greateſt general andconquer- 
or the Romans ever had, 26. 
Inſtances of the valour of his 
ſoldiers, 342. The great 
example he ſet them in that 
reſpect, 343. Has the fal- 
ling fickneſs firſt at Corduba, 
16. His inde fatigable pow- 
ers, 344. An excellent 
horſeman, 16. Not difficult 
in his diet, 1. Defeats the 
Helvetii and Tigurini, who 


had burnt their own towns, 


and deſigned to penetrate 
into! Italy, 345. Obliges 


them to ſettle again in the 


countries they had quitted, 
346. His war in defence of 


the Adui, againſt Arioviſ- 
tus king of the Germans, 
346, 347. He puts his ar- 
my in winter quarters in the 


country of the Sequani, and 
repairs to Gaul on this fide 


the Po, 16. Great numbers 
come to him from Rome, and 
he carries on a variety of 


tate · intrigues, 75/d, The 
Belgæ revolt, and he ſoon 


reduces them, 348. Marches 


againſt the Nervii, who at- 
tack him ſuddenly, and at 
firſt gain conſiderable ad- 
vantage, ib. His own va- 


lour, and that of the tenth 


legion, reſtores the action, 


and he deſtroys almoſt all 


their troops, 340. The ſe- 
nate order a thankſgiving 
for fifteen days, on account 


of this victory, 12. He croſ- 


ſes the Alps again, and 
ſtrengthens his intereſt by 
bribery, 26. Pompey and 


Craſſus with a multitude of 


many, 16. 
bridge over the Rhine, 352. 
The Suev1 and the Sicambri 
retire into their foreſts, 15. 


other ſenators, wait on him 
at Lucca, 350. It is agreed 
that they ſhall be conſuls the 
year, enſuing, and to get 
Cæſar's government prolong. 
ed for five years more, 15. 
The Uſipetes and the Tench- 
teri, two German nations, 


renew the war, 13. Cæſar 
kills four hundred thouſand 
The Sicam- 


of them, 351. 
bri harbour the few that cl. 


caped, and this affords him 


a pretence to enter Ger— 
He throws a 


Cæſar, after having laid 
waſte the country with fire, 
returns to Gaul, 22. His 


two expeditions into Britain, 


25. He receives news of 


Julia's death, 26. The peo- 


ple bury her in the Campus 
Martius, 353. He ſepa- 
rates his Jegions for the con- 
venience of winter- quarters, 
16. The Gauls, under the 
conduct of Amboirix, fall 


upon them, and cut off ſome 


of his lieutenants, 22. He 
gets intelligence of this, on 


the road to Italy, and haſt- 


ens back to the relief of 


Quintus Cicero, 13. The 
Gauls march againſt him, 


and he defeats them by ſtra- 
tagem, 3 54. Pompey lends. 


him two legions, in the room 
of thoſe he had loſt, 25. The 


Gauls revolt again, and, 


under the conduct of Ver- 


eingetorix, begin hoſtilitics, 
in the midit of a ſevere wil- 
ter, 354, 368. He de feats 
them with his uſual good 
fortune, 3 56. The remam—- 
der of their army retires into 

| Aleſia, 
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Aleſia, i. He beſieges 
them there, 1s. A prodi- 
gious army comes to raiſe 
the ſiege, but he puts it to 


the route, 356, 357. The 


beſieged ſurrender, and Ver- 
cingetorix puts himſelf in the 


hands of the conqueror, 357. 


The death of Craſſus opens 


the way to the civil war be- 


tween Czfar and Pompey, 


. The corrupt ſtate of 


Rome at that time, makes it 


unfit to ſubſiſt any longer as 
a commonwealth, 858. Pom 


pey is declared ſole conſul, 
and has his governments of 


Spain and. Africa continued 


to him, 13. Cæſar applies 


for another conſulſhip, and 


for the continuation of his 
commiſſion in Gaul, 13. The 
conſuls behave to his agents 


with rancour, and even diſ- 


franchiſe the colony of No- 
vocomum, which he had 
lately planted, 359. After 
the conſulſhip of Marcellus, 


Cæſar gains the new con{ul 
Paulus, and the tribune Cu- 


rio, by money, ib. Sends 
back the two legions which 
Pompey had lent him, 16. 
Thete troops give it out that 
Cæſar's whole army was 
ready to come over to Pom- 
pey, . Pompey oppoſes 
his enemy only with ſpeeches 
and decrees, 16. Cæſar's 


Tequifitions have a great ap- 


pearance of juſtice ; but Sci- 


pio and Lentulus carry it a- 
gainſt him in the ſenate, 300, 


30, Cicero almoſt brings 
matters to a compromiſe, 
361. But Lentulas, in the 


rage of party, drives out 


the tribunes Antony and Cu- 
rio, and they fly to Cæſar 


in the habit of ſlaves, 16. 
Ceæſar is perplexed in his de- 


liberations on the banks of 
the Rubicon, 362. He paſ- 
ſes it, 28. Takes Ariminum, 
26. Rome, and the reſt of 
Italy, are in great conſterna- 
tion, 363. Favonius bids 
Pompey ſtamp with his foot, 


and bring his legions out 


of the earth, 76. Pompey 
leaves Rome, and orders the 
ſenate, and every friend to li- 


berty to follow him, 364. 


Labienus goes over to Pom- 
pey, 1b. Cæſar takes Do- 


mitius in Corfinium, who 
though pardoned by Cæſar, 


ſoon revolts again to Pom- 


pey, 10. Pompey retires to 
Brunduſium, and rom thence 
to Dyrrachium, 365. Cæ- 
ſar, having reduced all Italy 


in fixty days, repairs to 
Rome, 75. Takes money 


out of the public treaſury, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
tion from Metellus, 25. 366. 


Marches into Spain, reduces 
Pompey's army there, and 
nc rporates it with his own, 
366. Returns to Rome, and 


is declared dictator by the 


lenate there, %. His acts 
while he holds that office, 
which is only for eleven 
days, ib. Declares himſelf 


_ conſul with Servilius Iſauri- 


cus, 16. Marches to Bruns 
dufium, i5, Croffes the lo- 
nian with part of his tr-op3, 


16. Fakes Oricum and A- 


pollonia, 16. Sends back 
his ſhips, to bring over the 


reſt of his forces, but thoſe 


ſhips are taken by the ene- 
my, 307. Refoives to croſs 


the lea in a twelve-oared 


boat, to fetch the reſt of his 
* 2 troops; 


1 


troops; but the winter ſtorms 
prevent it, 368. Antony 
arrives from Brunduſium 
with the troops, 369. Cæ- 
ſar is diſtreſſed for proviſions, 
1b. Has the advantage in 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes; but in 
one is driven back to his 


camp, and in danger of hav- 


ing it taken, ib. Cæſar's 
ſaying on that occaſion, 370. 
He marches againſt Scipio, 
who lay in Macedonia, 7b. 
Pompey, for good reaſons, 
is for waiting the advantages 
of time ; but not a man, ex- 


cept Cato, is of his opinion, 


371. Cæſar takes Gomphi 
in Theſſaly, 372. Aſks his 


troops whether they choſe 


immediately to riſque an ac- 
tion, or to wait for reinforce- 
ments, 373. Omens of 
victory to Cæſar, 373, 377. 
Circumſtances previous to 
the battle of Pharſalia, 374. 


The battle, 375. Pompey. 
What Cæſar 


flies, 376. 
ſaid, on viewing the enemy's 


camp, 16. He incorporates 


with his own troops moſt of 
the priſoners, and pardons 
many perſons of diſtinction ;; 
Brutus among the reſt, 75. 
Signs preceding the victory, 


377. Cæſar beſtows liberty 


on the whole country of 
Theſſaly, 1b. Grants the 


ſame privilege to the Cnidi- 


ans, at the requeſt of Theo- 
mpus, 15. Diſcharges the 


inhabitants of Aſia from a 


third part of their impoſts, 
1b. His behaviour when 
Theodotus preſented to him 
the head of Pompey, 16. He 
has the ſatis faction of ſaving 
every day one or other of his 
tellow-citizens, 378. Is ill 


Pharos, 380. 


treated by Photinus, and 


ſends for Cleopatra, 7. De. 
mands the ſums due to him 


from Ptolemy, 16. Phe 
ſtratagem by which Cleopa. 


tra was conveyed into his 


palace, 1. He inſiſts that 
{the {hall reign along with her 


brother, 379. Achillas and 


Phothinus plot againſt Cæſar 
life, 6. Cæſar kills Pho- 


tinus ; but Achillas eſcapes 


to the army, and involyes 
Czſar in a very dangerous 


War, 379. The Egyptians 


ſtop up the aqueducts that 
ſupplied his quarter, 1). He 
is forced to burn his flips in 
harbour, 25. The flames 
deſtroy the great Alexandria 
library, i. Cæſar's extreme 
danger in the naval fight near 
Ptolemy is 
never heard of after it, . 


Cleopatra brings Cæfar 2 
_ fon, who is named Cæſario, 
ibid. On intelligence that 
Pharnaces, ſon of  Mithr- 


dates, had defeated his lieu- 
tenant Domitius, he march- 
es | againſt him, and defeats 
him near Zela, 20. His 
laconic account of that ac- 
tion, 18. Returns to Rome 
near the end of the year 0! 


his ſecond diftatorſhip, 481. 
Is declared conſul tor the 


year enſuing, i. Does not 
ſufficiently puniſh either his 
lieutenants or his ſoldiers for 
their miſdemeanors, 10. Be- 
gins the war in Africa à. 


gainſt Cato, Scipio, and Ju 


ba, ih. Gives one Scipio 
Sallutio the nominal com- 
mand, on account of an of- 


cle that declared the wor 


pios would be always wie. 
torious in Africa, 382. l. 
e ee 
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much annoyed by the Nu- 
midian cavalry, 76. Falls 
upon Scipio, as he is forti- 
fying a camp at Thapſus, 
and gives him an entire de- 
feat, 383. Takes the camp 


of Afranius, and deſtroys 


that of Juba, with the fame 
- tide of ſucceſs, 28. Haſtens 
to Utica, in hopes of taking 
Cato alive, 384. His fay- 
ing on finding that he had 
diſpatched himfelf, 26. He 


writes the Anti- cato, 15. Leads 
up his triumphs, 388. En- 


tertains the people at twenty- 
two thouſand tables, 25. Ex- 


hibits games in honour of his 
March- 


daughter Julia, 2. 
es into Spain, and fights the 
battle of Munda, in which 
he defeats the ſons of Pom- 
pey with great difficulty, 386. 
Theelder of the ſons is taken, 
and put to death, 18. His 


triumph for this victory diſ- 


vx the Romans, 387. 
He 1s created perpetual dic- 
tator, 25. Other extrava- 
gant honours are conferred 
upon him, 25. A temple is 
built to Clemency, 16. He 
Tears again the ſtatues of 
Pompey, which had been 
thrown down, 388. Cice- 
ro's ſaying on that occafion, 


:b, Refuſes to have a guard, 


and why, 18. Colonizes 
Carthage and Corinth, 25. 


Studious to gain all ranks of 
people, ib. Defigns to con- 


quer Parthia, and from 


thence to march northwards, 


extending the Roman em- 
pire to the ocean on every 
hide, 389. Attempts to dig 
through the iſthmus of Co- 


rinth, and meditates other 


great things, is. Corrects 


nate-houſe, 26. 


the calender, 290. His paſ- 
fon for the title of king 
proves his ruin, 391. He 
does not riſe to the ſenate, 
when they wait on him in a 


body, 28. Antony offers him 


a diadem, at the feftival of 
the Lupercalia, 392. He 


finds the people againſt his 
receiving it, 39%. Two 
of the tribunes take the per- 


ſons into cuſtody who firft ſa- 
luted him king, and tear the 
diadems from his ſtatues, 25. 
He depoſes the tribunes, 25. 


Brutus is defired to take off 
the tyrant, 23. He hefitates 


on account of the obligations 


he had to Cæſar, 394. Cæ- 


far has ſome intimation of 


the conſpiracy, and ſuſpects 
Cafiius, but will believe no- 


thing ill of Brutus, 16. Pre- 
ſages of Cæſar's death, 395. 
He prefers a ſudden death 
to any other, 26. Calpur- 


nia's dream, 16. He ſends 


Antony to adjourn the ſe- 


nate, 396. Brutus Albmus | 
laughs him out of his fears, 
and conducts him to the ſe- 
Artemido» 
rus puts a paper in his hand, 
containing an account of the 
confpiracy ; but he has not 
opportunity to read it, 397. 


Caſſius addreſſes the ſtatue 
of Pompey, 16. 


Antony is 
held in diſcourſe without the 
houſe, 75. The conſpirators 


approach him under pretence 
of petitioning for the brother 


of Cimber, 308. Caſca 
gives him the firſt blow, 75. 
Car makes fome refiſtance, 


but on perceiving the ſword 


of Brutus, he yields to has 
fate, ib. He dyes the pe- 
deſtal of Pompey's ſtatue 
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with his blood, 399. Bru- 


tus attempts to ſpeak to the 


ſenate, but it breaks up, 76. 
Antony and Lepidus hide 


themſelves, 216. The con- 


ſpirators march to the capitol, 
with their bloody ſwords in 
their hands, and call the 
people to liberty, 26. They 
come down from the capitol, 
and Brutus addreſſes the peo- 
ple, 400. The ſenate is aſ- 
ſembled, and an act of ge- 
neral amneſty is paſſed, 16. 


Circumſtances which enrage 
the people, 16. The body 


of Cæſar is burnt in the fo- 
rum, 13. He died at the 
age of fifty- ſix, and ſurvived 


Pompey only four years, 401. 


Thoſe who dipt their hands 
in his blood, come to an un- 


timely end, 16. A comet 


appears after his death, 76, 
Ceſar, Octavianus, ſee Auguſ- 


Ceſar, Lucius, ſent by the 


council of Utica to intercede 


with Cæſar, v. 113. Given 
up by Antony in the proſcrip- 
tion, tho' his uncle, v. 407. 
Cæſar, Sextus Julius, iii. 217.7, 
Cæſario, ſon of Julius Cæſar, 
by Cleopatra, iv. 380. v. 


457. Murdered by Octavi- 


anus, v. 466. 


Caius, foſter brother to Mithri- 


dates, ſteals his crown after 
his death, and gives it to 
Fauſtus the ſon of Sylla, iv. 
166. 5 . 
Caius Cornelius, of Padua, fore- 
tells Cæſar's victory, iv. 
377. 
family names. 


Calauus, the Indian philoſo- 
pher, iv. 311. The regard. 


See the other CAII ander their 


Alexander had for him, 312. 
His ſymbol of the ox's hide, 
15. Burns himſelf, 315. 
+ Calauria, ii. 247. iv. 143. 
v. 33. 267. | 
Calenus, iv. 373. 
Callaecians, iv. 338. 
Callaeſchrus, ii. 145. 


Callippus, an acquaintance of 


Dion's, with whom he lodg. 
ed at Athens, vi. 14. Goes 
with Dion to Syracuſe, 48. 
Murders him, 50. Killed, 
ibid, : 
Calliades, an Athenian officer, 
defeated in "Thrace, iii. 379. 


Callias the Athenian, makes a 


declaration in form that if 
he died without children, 
Alcibiades,, his brother-in- 
law, ſhould be his heir, ii. 
108. Takes the Perſian 
gold, and kills the perſon that 
directed him to it, 416, Firſt 
couſin to Ariſtides, and ac- 
cuſed of ſuffering him to 
want neceſſaries, 448. Vindi- 
cates himſelf againſt that 
charge, 16. Maärries Elpi- 
nice, iii. 277. Negocſates 
a good treaty with the king 
of Perſia, 290. On, 
Callias the Syracuſan, v. 241. 
Callibius appointed governor 
of the citadel of Athens by 
Lyſander, mi. 190. 
Callicles the uſurer, v. 10. 


Callicles, the fon of Arrenides, 


V. 263. . 
Callicrates, a Spartan officer, 
wounded at the approach of 
the battle of Platææ, 1. 
435. What he ſaid juſt be- 
fore he expired, 16. 
Callicrates, the Syracuſan ge- 
neral, challenges Lamachus, 
and they die by each other's 
hand, iii. 398, 
Callicrat's, 


Callicrates, and Ictinus, the ar- 
chitects who builds the Par- 
thenon, 11. 20. 

Callicratidas, the Spartan ge- 
neral, ſent to ſucceed Ly- 
ſander, iii. 177. Not a po- 
pular nor courtly man, but 

drave and virtuous, 178. 
Fails in his application to 
Cyrus for money, 0. De- 
feated and ſlain at the battle 

of Arginuſæ, 76. 

+ Callidromus, mount, 11. 470. 

Callimachus, an excellent en- 
gineer in the ſervice of Mi- 

 thridates, iii. 327. Sets fire 

to the city of Amiſus, when 
he can no longer defend it, 


ib, Taken priſoner by Lu- 


cullus at Niſibis, and kept 
in chains, 349. 

Callimedon, ſurnamed Carabus, 
v. 31, 205. Flies from A- 
thens, 38. Sentence of death 
paſſed againſt him, 42. 

Calliphon, an Athenian exile, 


intercedes with Sylla for A- 


thens, iii. 232. 


Callipedes, the Tragedian, ve. 


go. His vanity, 91. 

Calliſtbenes, one of Lucullus's 
freedmen, gives him a po- 
tion which affects his brain, 
1. 363. 


Calliſthenes, the philoſopher, 
endeavours to conſole Alex- 


ander, when he had killed 
_ Clitus, iv. 295, His far- 
calm. on Anaxarchus, 296. 


His character, 25. Bis ora- 
tion in praiſe of the Mace- 
donians, and another 1 in their 


diſpraiſe, 297. Ariſtotle's 
obſervation on him hereby 
juſtified, That he was an ex- 
cellent orator, but wanted 
prudence, 75, Nephew to 
Ariſtotle, 299. Retules to 
_. worſhip Alexander, 297. 


What he was accuſed of ſay- 
ing to Hermolaus, 398. His 
death, 299. 

Calliftbenes, one of the orators 
whom Alexander demanded 
of the Athenians, v. 261, 

Callifhenes, the hiſtorian, iv. 
108. 

Calliſtratus ſecretary to Mi- 
thridates, 111. 32 5. 

hs 28 the orator, v. 240, 


Callifus, the grandfather of 
Nymphidus, vi. 200. 


Calpurni;, from Calpus, the fon 


of Numa, i. 184. 


Calpurnia, daughter of Piſo, 


and wife of Cæſar, iv. 340. 
Her dream, 395. Puts her- 
ſelf under the protection of 
Antony, v. 403. 
Cal ak Bibalus, fee Bibulus. 
Cal 
Julius Salinator, iv. 9. 
Calpurnius Piſo, ſee Piſo. 


Calpus, ſaid to be the fon of 


Numa ; which was proba- 

bly an invention of the Cal- 

purnii, i. 184. 
Calvinus, Lucius, IV. 201. 
Calviſfus, a retainer to Auguſ- 


tus, accnies Antony, v. 445. 


Calvifius Sabinus, a Roman 

General, vi. 208. 

+ Calydon, vi. 156. 

Calydonian boar, killed by Me- 
leager with the aſſiſtance of 
Theſeus, i. 31. 

+ Camarineans, vi. 24. 


Camby/es, fifty thouſand of his. 
men buried in the fands of 


Africa, iv. 269. 

Camels, when firſt ſaid to be 
ſcen by the Romans, iii. 
316. 

1 s houſe, a place fo cal- 
led, iv. 266. 

+ Cameria taken by Romulus, 
1, 79. 


Ya  __ Camerians 


UYNNHS Lanarins, aſſaſſinates 
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Camerians admitted citizens of 


Rome by Marius, contrary 
to law, in. 146. 


Camillus, or Caſmillus, a name 


given to the youth that ſerves 
in the temple of Jupiter, i. 
160. Camillus never con- 
ſol, becauſe in his time mi- 
litary tribunes were appoint- 
ed inſtead of conſuls, i. 326. 
The firſt who raiſed the fa- 
mily of the Furi to diſtinc- 
tion, 327. A great action 
of his in the wars with the 
Aqui and Volici, ib, Raiſed 
to the cenſorſhip, 16. Ob- 


liges the men who lived 


fingle to marry the widows 
of thoſe who fell in the wars, 
328, Makes orphans, as 
well as others, contribute to 
the ſupplies, i. A ſecond 
time military tribune, 329. 
Defeats the Faliſei and Ca- 


penates, while his colleagues 
carry on the ſie ge of the Veii, 


76, In the tenth year of the 


ſiege appointed dictator, 331. 


He takes Cornelius Scipio 
for his general of horſe, 6, 
His vows, 76, He takes Veii 
by mining, 332. Weeps 
over the nu{cries of that great 
city, 333. His generous 
prayer, 6. Falls in turning 
after his prayer, 16. Re- 
moves the ſtatue of Juno to 
Rome, 334. Leads up his 
triumph in a chariot drawn 
by four white horſes, which 
fort of carriage had been ap- 
propriated to the ſervice of 
the gods, 335. Oppoles the 
removing half the people of 

Rome to Ven, 74. 


of the tenth of the ſpoils to 
Apollo, and abſurd proceed- 
ing thereupon, 336. In 
theſe three laſt aiticles he 


| ſpoils, 15. 


ff Italy, | 


His vow 


time, 357. 


highly offended the people, 
16. The matrons contribute 
their golden ornaments, aud 
a large vaſe is ſent to Delphi, 
1s Choſen a military tri. 
bune a third time, 337. Be. 
fieges Falerii, 18. The trea- 


chery of the ſchool-maſter, 


and his chaſtiſement, 438, 


339. The Falerians, ſtruck 
with the generous behaviour 


of Camillus, ſurrender their 


city, 18. He loſes his ſon, 


340. Is accuſed of fiaud 
with reſpect to the Tuſcan 
5. Quits Rome, a 
voluntary exile, 341. Impre · 
cates vengeance on the Ro- 
mans, 25. Is fined fifteen thou- 
ſand aſſes, ib. Tokens of the 


_ approaching calamities, 342, 


What led the Gauls firſt into 
tien dee 
ſiege Cluſium, 344. ARo- 
man ambaſſador unjuſtlymix- 

es with the combatants, up- 


on which the Gauls march 


towards Rome, 345. They 


defeat the Romans near the 


river Allia, 347. The Ro- 
mans give up the reſt of the 


eity, and retire into the ca- 


pitol, 350. Rome is taken 
and burnt, 352, 353. Pro- 
viſions beginning to fail the 
Gauls, part remains before 


the capitol, and _ goes 


out to forage and plunder, 
454, Camill::s, who had 
taken up his reſidence near 
Ardea, cuts in pieces a con- 
ſiderable corps near that 


place, ib. et, eg. The Ro- 


mans in Veii deſire Camillus 
to take the command of them, 
which he refuſes till com- 
miſſioned by the ſenate, 350. 
Declared dictator the ſecond 
Finds twenty 

thouſand 
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thouſand men in arms at 
Veli, and adds them to his 
army, ib. The Gauls climb 
the rocks by the way which 
one of the Romans had a- 
ſcended, but are ditcovered 
by ſome geeſe kept near Ju- 
no's temple, and repulſed by 
Manlius, 358, 359. Pro- 
viſions grow ſcarce in the 
Gauliſh camp, and ſickneſs 
prevails in it, 76, The be- 
fieged treat with Brennus, 
and offer him a thouland 
pounds weight of gold, 300. 
While that is weighing, Ca- 
millus comes to Rome, 361. 


Eis diſcourſe with Brennus, 
ib. They come to blows a- 


mongſt the ruins, 5. Bren- 


nus marches in the night, 


and encamps on the road to 


Gabii, 25. Camillus attacks 


and deteats them, and makes 
himſelf maſter of their camp, 


ib. Enters Rome in triumph, 


362. Reſtores the temples,and 


builds oneto a new deity, Aius. 


Loquutius, the ſpraker, ih. 
Prepares to rebuild the city, 
but the people hanker after 
Veii, 363. The ſenate ap- 
points him dictator the third 
time, ib. The city is rebuilt 
in the compaſs of a year, 
but in an irregular manner, 
364. The Lituus, or augu- 


ral ſtaff of Romulus, is found 


under the rubbiſh, 365, The 
Romans are attacked by ſe— 
veral of the neighbouring 
ſates—the military tribunes 
ſurrounded on mount Mar- 


cius by the Latins, 18. He 


burns the enemy's works, 
and gives them an entire de- 
teat, 368. Finds the city of 
Sutrium taken, and retakes 
it the fame day, 369. Tri- 


_umphs for theſe greatactions, 
16. Envied by Manlius Ca- 
pitolinus, who courting the 
populace, endeavours to raiſe 


himſelf to abſolute power, 


369, 370. Manlius is con- 
denined and executed, 371. 
With difficulty prevailed up- 
on to accept the military tri- 


buneſhip the fixth time, 15. 


Marches againſt the Pre- 


neſtines and the Volſcians, 


16. Succours his colleagues, 


who had raſnly ventured up- 


on an action, and routs the 


enemy the day following, 


372. Retakes Satricum, a 


Roman colony, and puts the 
Tuſcans he found there to 
the iword, 156. How he dealt 
with the people of Tuſcu- 


lum, 373. A ſedition pre- 


vails in Rome; the people 
inſiſting that one of the con- 


ſuls ſhould be a plebeian, 
374. Is appointed dictator . 
the fourth time, but ſoon 
reſigns thaf 
pretence of fickneſs, 16. 


ffice under 


Another dictator, and an 


_ Agrarian Jaw, 375. The 


Gauls march again towards 


Rome, and Camillus, being 


appointed dictator the ſixth 


time, defeats them near the 
river Anio, though now very 
old,” 376; 371. Reconciles 
the ſenate and people, by 
allowing one of the conſuls 
to be choſen out of the ple- 


beians, 378, 370. Builds 


a temple to Concord, ib, Dies 


of the plague, 1b. Extreme- 


ly regretted, 380. 


+ Campania, v. 78. 
1 ampantans, Vi. 24. 785 
Campus Martius had been moſt 

of t the property of Tarquin, 

1. 252. | „ 


Camulatus 


= 


Capanens, ii. 316, 


Camulatus, a ſoldier, who goes 


over from Brutus to Augul- 
tus, vi. 96. 
Camurius, vi. 225. 


Canathrum, a Lacedæmonian 


chariot, deſcribed, iv. 88. 
Candidates, looſely clad that 
they might more eaſily ſhew 


the wounds they had receiv- 


ed, ii. 170. An agreement 


made amongſt them to pre- 


vent bribery, 171. 


Cares, javelins made of Cretan 


Canes, iii. 207. 


Canetbus, Sciron his ſon by 
Henioche the daughter of 


Pittheus, i. 26. 


Canidius, tribune of the people, 


propoſes to ſend Pompey am- 
baflador to Ptolemy. 


Canidius, or Caninius, employed 


in Cyprus, v. 80, 81. vi. 54. 
Canidius Antony's heutenant, 


bribed by Cleopatra to per- 


ſuade Antony to a thing that 


proves his ruin, v. 442. Ad- 


viſes Antony to fight at the 
head of his land- foices, and 
not of the fleet, 449. Quits 
his camp after Antony's 


flight, 454. Brings Antony 


word that his army is di- 
peried, 457. 


Caninius Rebilius,conſul for part 


of a day, 1v. 388. 
+ Canopus, v. 179, 416. 


+ Canna, ll. 77. 


Cannicius (Caius) and Caſtus 


revolt from Spartacus, iii. 


43 3 . 
Cantharus, v. 32. 


Canuleia, a veſtal virgin, con- 


ſecrated by Numa, i. 165. 


Canusa muſician, Galba's pre · 


tent to him, vi. 212. 
+ Canuſium, ii. 367, 394. 
Gs a celebrated actor, vi. 
71. 
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+ Capenates, conquered by Ca. 
millus, i 329, 332. 


Capheſias, a friend of Aratus's, 


vi. 1455 | 

CaO ent by Sylla to ſeize 
the treaſures of Delphi, iii. 
229. Conducts Hortenſius 

with his reinforcement, 2314 

T Caphya, vi. 190. 

Capito. See Fonteius. 

Capitol, taken by the Sabines, 
1. 66, Beſieged by the 
Gauls, 354. Manlius's judges 
could not condemn him while 

they had that in fight, 370. 

Capitolinus, Q: Catulus, vi. 200, 

Capitolinus, Quintius, i. 370. 

+ Cappadocia, iii. 227. iv. 37, 
4 

＋ Gen their goddeſs, 


lil, 225. 


Caprarii, i. 258. 


Capreae Paulus, where Romulus 
dilappeared, 1. 83. 

Captives ſacrificed to Bacchus 

Omeſtes. See Bacchus. 

+ Capra ſurrenders to Hanni. 
bal, 11, 81. 

C e See Callimedon. 

Caranus, Alexander deſcended 

from him, iv. 223. 

Carbo de feated by the Teutones 
and Ambrones, iii. 132. 
Carbo commits great outrages 

in Rome, iv. 122. Flies into 
Libya, iii. 253. On the 
death of Cinna he uſurps the 
government, iv. 122. Pu: 
to death by Vompey, 1 126. 
+Cardians, iv. 34. 


Carian ſoldier kills Cyrus; but 


as Artaxerxes claimed that 
honour to himſelf, the ſol- 
dier ſuffers for his unadviſed 
ambition, Vi. 116 121. 
J Caria, i. 9. ii. 149. iv. 75. 
+ Carians, by the Perſians cal- 
led Cocks, vi. 116. 


C ariung 
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Carinna, one of Carbo's off 
cers, iv. 123. 

+ Carmania, iv. 313. 

Carmenta, the goddeſs, i i. 74. 

(armentalia, feaſt of, i. 74. 

Carmental Gate, 1. 356. 

Carneades, founder of the new 
academy, iii. 361. v. 274. 


Sent ambaſſador by the A- 


thenians to Rome, 11. 483. 
Much admired there for his 
eloquence, 2b. 

Cones: a Syracuſan month, 
called by the Athenians Me- 

_  tagitnion, iii. 414. 

+ Carnutes and Arverni, a war- 
like people amongſt the 
Gauls, iv. 355. Vercinge- 
torix, their general, defeat- 
ed by Cæſar, 350. 

+ Carrae, iii. 459. 

+ Carthage, colonized by Cm- 
far, iv. 388. Called Tuno- 

nia by Cams hes 
he rebuilt it, v. 219. 

Carthage, New, iv. 9. 

Carthaginians appear before Si- 
cily with a numerous fleet, 


11. 212. Join Icetes againit | 
Timoleon, 218, Send twen⸗ 


ty gallies to Rhegium to op- 
poſe Timoleon's paſſage to 
Sicily, 220. He diſappoints 
them by his ſuperior policy, 
221. They ſend a great ar- 
my into dicily under Afdru- 
bal and Hamilcar, 240. 


Paſs the river Crimeſus, 242. 
Deteated by Timoleon, 244. 
Enter into league with Ma- 


mercus and Icetes, 245. 
Send Giſco with another ar- 


my into Sicily, in which, 


for the firſt time, they em- 
ploy Greek mercenaries, 6, 


Make peace with Timoleon, 


249. 


Carvilias, Spurius, the firſt Ro- 


man that divorced his wife, 
i. 95, 193. 
Caryatides, their dance, vi. 125. 


+ Caryſius, a city of Eudcea, 
Vi. 73. 


Caſea, Publius, the firſt that 


gave Cæſar a blow in the 
e IV. 398. vi. 


93» 
+ Cafinum, ii. 65. 


+ Caſpian lea, its water ſweet, 


, iv. 285. 


Caſſandra, daughter of Pria- 


mus, v. 128. 
Caſſander takes care of the 


education of e 


Fi 


_ Caſſander, the enemy of Faci- 


des, demands Pyrrhus, when 


04. 


Caſſander, fon of Antipater, 
laughs at the barbarians who 


adore Alexander, 1v. 320. 
Cauſes Demades to be put 
to death for calling his father 

Antipater an old rotten ſtalk, 
and ditpatches his ſon at the 
ſame time, v. 270. His ar- 

my defeated by Demetrius, 
354. 


+ Caſſandria, v. 380. 


+ Caſſalinum, 11. 65. 


Caſſius Sabaco, a friend to Ma-. 
rius, why expelled the —_ 


111. +18. 


Caſſius, de feated by Spartacus, 


111. 429. 
Caſſius, quæſtor to Craſſus, ad- 


viſes his general to r to 
the heights beyond the Eu— 
Phrates, iii. 445. Expoſtu- 
lates with the traitor Ariam- 
nes, 448. Marries Junia, 
the ſiſter of Brutus, vi. 58. 
His enmity to Cæſar, 16. 
His converſation withBrutus, 
61. Addreſſes the ſtatue of 
Pompey (tho! agh of Epicu- 
| rean 
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rean principles) before he 
gives Cæſar the blow, 66. 
Africa allotted as his pro- 
vince, 69. Delwers a third 
part of his treaſure to Bru- 


tus, 79, Behaves cruelly at 


Rhodes, 75. Diſcourſes with 
Brutus upon apparitions, 84, 
85. An unlucky omen hap- 
pens to him, 73. Gives his 
opinion againſt a battle, 87. 


His diſcourſe with Meſſala, 
9. and with Brutus, 88. 


The wing which he com- 
manded routed, and his camp 
plundered, go, 91. A mil- 
take in reconnoitering makes 


him reſolve upon death, 91. 


Pindarus, his freedman, diſ- 
patches him with the ſame 
iword that he had dipt in 
the blood of Cæſar, 92 


CaſſinsSceva, his valour, iv. 342. 

Calſius, Quintus, v. 3939. 

Caſtor and Pollus make war 
upon Athens for their ſiſter 


Helen, whom Theſeus had 
carried off, i. 35, 36. Re- 
ceived into Athens, and 
adopted by Aphidnus, in or- 
der to their being initiated in 
the niyſteries of Ceres, 16. 


Appear in the battle by the 
lake Regillus, and imme- 
dlately after are ſeen at Rome 
giving notice of the victory, 


u. 188, 289. Their temple 
in Samothracia, 288. At 
Rome, iii. 224. iv. 119. Ve 
72. Thought to affiſt Ly- 
fander in a ſea- fight, lil. 184. 


Stars of gold dedicated to 


them by Lyſander, 192. 


Their different purſuits, v. 


18 8. 


+ Caſtulo, a city of the Celti- 


berians, iv. 4. ä 


Caftus, one of the officers of 


Spartacus, Iii. 432. 
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Catabates, Demetrius fo intitfed 


by the Athenians in one of 
their acts of worſhip, v. 342. 


f Catana, à city in Sicily, n. 


125, 224. vi. 50. 


Catiline, Lucius, murders his 


own brother, and perſuades 
Sylla to put him amongſt the 
proſcribed, v. 282. ni. 258, 


Attempts to ſubvert the go- 


vernment, and is near exe- 
cuting it, v. 67. Account of 
his conſpiracy, 215. His ac- 


complices, 7b. The proceed- 


ings conſequent thereupon, 
75, His character, 282, 283, 
Stands for the conſulſhip, 


and loſes it, 283. His reſo- 


lution to kill Cicero, 286. 
His inſolent faying in tlic 
ſenate, 156. Fails in his ap- 
plication for the conſulſhip 


again, 15. Is commanded to 


quit Rome, and aſſembles an 
army, 288. Debates in the 
ſenate concerning the manner 


in whieh his accomplices 


ſhould be puniſhed, 293, 294. 


He and his army deſtroyedby 


_ Cams Antonius, 296. 
Cato the Cenſor, ſaid to be bom 


at Tuſculum, n. 453. Lives 
in his youth on a paternal 


eſtate near the country of the 


Sabines, 25. His third name 


originally Priſcus, 6. Why 


changed to Cato, 76. His 


hair red, and eyes grey, 454. 


Healthy and ſtrong, for he 


was inured to labour and 
temperance, 1b. Conſiders 


eloquence as an additional 
body, 16. Pleads caules in 
the villages and boroughs, 
but pleads without fee or re- 


ward, 213. Military glory 


ſtill a greater object with 
him, 13. Makes his firſt 
campaign at the age of ſeven- 

tecn, 
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teen, when Hannibal was at 
the height of his proſperity 
in Italy, 18. His behaviour 
in battle, 16. Marches on 
foot, and carries his own 
arms, 455. Never angry 
with his ſervant for his man- 
ner of dreſſing his victuals, 
ib. Water his common drink, 


1b. In this reipe&t be fol- 


lowed the example of Ma- 
nius Curius, 18. Serves un- 


der Fabius Maximus at the 


ſiege of Tarentum, and forms 
a connex1on there with Ne- 
archus the 'ythagorean, 4 50. 
 Learas Greek at a late pe- 
riod, 26. Who were his fa- 
vourite authors, 26. Vale- 
rius Flaccus, who had a 


country-houſe in his neigh- 


bourhood, takes him into his 


protection, ard adviſes him 


to go to Rome, 457. His 
pleadings, and the intereſt 
of Valerius, procure him 
friends there, ib. He is ap- 
pointed a legionary tribune, 
and afterwards quæſtor, 15. 
Riſes to the higheſt honours 


in time, and is the colleague 


of Valerius both in the con- 


ſulate and cenſorſhip, 46. 


Takes Fabius Maximus for 
his model, 16. When quæ- 
ſtor to Scipie in the African 
expedition, comes home to 
accuſe him of laviſhing the 
public money, 458. Called 
the Roman Demoſthenes, 26. 
The Romans comparatively 
corrupt in his time, 459. 


His extreme temperance and 


trugality, 23. Plutarch's re- 


flexions on his ſelling his old 


dlaves, 460, 461. When go- 


_vernor of Sardinia, he puts 
the people of that country to 


uo manner of charge, ib. In- 


exorable in whatever relates 
to public juſtice, 462. The 
natize of his ſtile, 16. His 
remarkable ſayings, 402, 400. 
Sent into the Hither Spain, 


25. Hires troops of the Cel- 
tiberians, 2, Gains a great 


battle, 26. Gets the walls 


of four hundred towns razed 
in one day, 16. Gives every 


ſoldier a pound weight of 
ſilver, over and above his 
booty, 467. Keeps not only 


himtelf, but all his depend- 


ents, from extortion, 76. Sci- 


pio gets himielf appomted 


his ſucceſſor, near the con- 


cluſion of the war; a meaſure 
that reflects diſhonour on 
him, father than on Cato, 
467, 468. Cato is honour- 
ed with a triumph, 468. He 
is equally induſtrious in the 


public ſervice afterwards, 45. 


Goes a volunteer with Tibe- 
rius Sempronius into Thrace, 
and with Acilius Glabrio 1n- 
to Greece, 74. Several Gre- 


cian cities revolt, but Cato 
retains Corinth, Patræ, and 
AÆgium, in their duty, 469. 


The purport of his ſpeech to 


the Athenians, 26. Antio- 
chus thinks himſelf ſecure in 


defending the paſs of Ther- 
mopylz, but Cato takes a 


circuit, and falls upon his 


rear, 470, 471. Glabrio at- 

tacks him in front, and he 
is put to flight, 22. Cato 

carries the firſt news of the 


victory to Rome, 472. Con- 


liders it as a great political 


duty to proſecute offenders, 


473. Impeaches Scipio Afri- 
canus andhis brother Lucius, 


16. Often impeaches him- 
ſelf, and once when he was 
very old, 3. What he {aid 

| | thereupon, 
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thereupon, 15. Is candidate 


for the cenſorſhip, 474. 


What the power of that 
office was, 16. Choſen, not- 


withſtanding his declarations 
that he will be a ſevere cen- 
for, 475. Valerius Flaccus 


is appointed his colleague, 


at his requeſt, :5, He enrolls 
Valerius Flaccus chief of the 
ſenate, 40. Expels Lucius 


Quintius and Manilius, 25. 


Degrades Lucius the brother 


of Scipio, 75. What he did 


with reſpect to articles of 
luxury, 476, 477. He de- 


molithes the houſes that jut- 
ted out into the ſtreet, 477. Is 


finedtwotalents, 25. Cenſured 
for building the Porcian hall 


at the public charge, 18. The 
people erect his ſtatue in the 
temple of Health, 478. The 
inſcription on that ſtatue, 15. 
What he had ſaid before 
concerning ſtatues, 1. Of 
all men the moſt forward to 
commend himlclt, i. Chuſes 


a wife rather for family than 
fortune, 479. Prefers the 
character of a good huſband 


to that of a great ſenator, 256. 
Fakes upon himſelf the edu- 


cation of his fon, 480, His 


Jon's conſtitution and quali- 


ties, 480, 481. That ſon 
marries Tertia, the daugh- 


ter of Paulus Æmilius, 48 1. 
Cato's management of his 


flaves, 10. et ſeg, Turns his 


thoughts from agriculture to 
more certain dependencies, 
482. Practiſes uſury upon 
hips in the moſt blameable 
manner, 15. Lends money 
to his flaves, 23. In what 


manner repaid, 16. The ex- 
travagant praiſe he gave to 


economy, 483. Diſpleaſed 


at the influence which the 
eloquence of Carneades had 
on the Roman youth, 7h, 
/eq, His unjuſt reflection on 
Socrates, 484. His predic- 
tion, 498. An enemy to 
the Grecian phyſicians, 23. 
A quack himſelf, . Mar- 
ries a young wife in his old 
age, 486, 487, Has a ſon 
by that wife, to whom he 
gives the ſurname of Salo— 
nius, 487. Bears the death 
of his ſon Marcus with the 
moderation of a philoſopher, 
76. Writes hiſtories and books 
on country affairs, 488. 
Keeps a better table in the 
country than in town, 7h. 
His converſation, what, 489. 
Goes ambaſſador to Car- 
thage, 16. Cauſes the third 
Punic war, 490. Dies in 
the beginning of it, 491, 
A verte of Homer's, which 
be applied to Scipio, aiter- 
wards the lecond Africanus, 
„ 

Cato, Marcus, ſon of Cato the 
Cenſor, loſes his ſword in 
battle, ii. 284. What he 
does to recover it, 1. Mar- 
ries the daughter of Paulus 
AKmilius, 481. Fs 

Cato, the grandfather of Cato 
the Cenſor, had five horſes 
killed under him in battle, 
11. 453. 9205 

Cato Salonins, ii. 487, 402. 

Cato of Utica, great grandſon 
of Cato the Cenſor, v. 48. 

Left an orphan, together 
with his brother Czpia and 

his fiſter Porcia, 2. Brought 
up in the houſe of Livius 
Pruſus, his mother's bro- 
ther, 16. Had great firm- 
neſs and ſolidity, when 4 


child, 76. Extraordinary in⸗ 
ſtances 
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ſtances of his intrepidity, and 
love of juſtice, in that pe- 
riod, 46, 47. He aſks his 


preceptor for a ſword to kill 


FSylla, 48. His anſwer to 
thoſe who aſked him, whom 
he loved moſt, 49. His af- 


fection for his brother Cæpio 


very great, 16. He takes 


upon him the prieſthood of 


Apollo, 10. Forms a con- 
nexion with Antipater of 
Tyre, for the ſake of ſtudy- 
ing the Stoic philoſophy, 75. 
Cultivates the eloquence 
which was fit for popular 
aſſemblies, 16. 
occaſion of his ſpeaking in 
public, 50. The nature of 


his eloquence deſcribed, i“. 


He ſtrengthens his conſtitu- 
tion by exerciſe, b. Tra- 
vels always on foot, 18. Is 
remarkably patient and ab- 
ſtemious in ſickneſs, ib. 


Drinks, at firſt, only one 


glaſs after his meals, but in 
time loves to fit over a bot- 
tle, for the fake of philoſo- 
phical converſation, 51. Very 
mattentive to his dreſs, even 
when he appeared in public, 
ib, Lends his money to his 
friends without -intereſt, 15. 
Knows no woman before his 
marriage, 52. Pays his firſt 
addrefies to Lepida, and is 
diſappointed, ib. Writes iam- 


bies againſt his rival, whoſe 
proceedings were unfair, 15. 
Marries Attilia the daughter 


of Soranus, 15. Serves as a 


volunteer under Gellius, in 


the war with Spartacus, 7b. 


A law being made againſt 


the uſe of nomenclators, he 
commits the names of the 
citizens to memory, $3. 
Goes with a tribune's com- 


The firſt 


miſſion under Rubrius into 


Macedonia, 15. Rubrius gives 
him the command of a le- 
gion, which he forms in the 
moſt excellent manner to 
military virtue, 54. He goes 
to Pergamus, and prevails 
upon Athenodorus, the ſtoic, 
to return with him, 16. His 


brother Cæpio dies at Anus 


in Thrace, 55. On this oc- 
cation he ſhews rather the 
ſenſibility of a brother than 


the fortitude ofa philoſopher, 
15. Is left co-heir with Cæ- 
pio's daughter, 79, 


Czxlar's 
calumny againſt him, 55, 56. 
Great expreſſions of affec- 
tion from his troops at his 


departure, 56, He vifits 


Afia, and Deiotarus invites 


him to his court, 23. His 


manner of travelling, and 


care not to be troubleſome, 


ib. Meets with a pleatant 


adventure, on entering An- 


tioch, 57. Pompey gives 
him an honourable -recep- 
tion at Epheſus, ib. What 
Curio had ſaid to Cato with 


reſpect to his travelling, 58. 


Deiotarus ſtrongly impor- 
tunes him to receive his pre- 
ſents, and he makes a very 
ſhort ſtay at his court, on ac- 


count of that importunity, 


50. He ſails from Brundu- 
ſium to Rome in the ſhip that 
carried Cæpio's remains, and 


Has a bad paſſage, zh, Wben 
nn he makes a great re- 


formation in that department, 


60, 61. Calls the aſſaffins, 
employed by Sylla, to ac- 


count, 62. Prevents his col- 


league Marcellus from mak- 


ing an unjuſt grant, 63. Al- 
ways attends the meetings of 
the ſenate, 16. Watches over 
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the conduct of Pompey, 4. 
Oppoſes the pernicious prac- 
tices of Clodius, 64. His 
veracity becomes proverbial, 


16. Not inclined to offer 


himſelf for tribune of the 


people, but puts a force up- 
on himſelf when he finds that 


Metellus Nepos ſtands tor 


that office, 65, Being ap- 


pointed tribune, he gives the 
people a ſevere charge with 
reſpect to corruption in the 


conſ:lar elections, 66. Pro- 


ſecutes Muræna for offending 


in that way, 13. Murzna, . 
notwithſtanding, conſults him 
during his conſulſhip, 67. 


Cato ſupports the ſupreme 
magiſtrate by many excellent 
meaſures during the turbu- 
lent times of Catiline, 15. 


He prevails with the ſenate _ 


to decree that the conſpira- 


tors ſhould be capitally pu- ; 


niſhed, 68, 69. A billet is 
brought to Cæſar in the ſe- 


nate-houſe, and Cato inſiſts 


on having it read publicly, 
69. The billet is f 

to's ſiſter Servilia, 12. Un- 
fortunate amongſt the wo- 
men, 726. 
his own wife Attilia not un- 
exceptionable, 76. 
vorces her, 1. Marries 
Martia, the daughter of Phi- 


lip, 16. Hortenfius deſires 
to have her, and Cato gives 


her up to him, 70. He per- 
ſuades the ſenate to grant the 


people a free gift of corn, in 1 


order to counterwork the 
; popularity of Cæſar, 71. The 
ill policy of that proceeding, 
16. n. Metellus propoſes an 
edict to call Pompey and his 


troops into Italy, intending 


to give up the ſtate into his 


Tom Ca- 


The conduct of 
He di- 


bands, 16. Cato oppoſes him 
at the hazard of his life, and 
ſucceeds, 72, 73. Prevents 
the ſenate from voting Me- 
tellus infamous, 74. Pro- 
cures Lucullus his triumph, 
which Memmius had at- 


_ tempted to deprive him of, 
1b. Prevents the ſenate from 
granting Pompey's requiſi- 


tion to defer the election of 
conſuls till his arrival, 75, 
Pompey demands two of Ca- 
to's nieces in marriage, the 
elder for himſelf. and the 


younger for his ſon; and 


Cato refuſes him, 13. Pom- 
pey is ſoon after guilty of 
open bribery, 18. What Ca- 


to ſaid to the women upon 


it, 16. Cato's bad policy, in 
rejecting the allianceof Pom- 


pey, throws him into the 
arms of Ceſar, 76, Cato 
ſupports 


Lucullus againſt 


Pompey, 4. Oppoſes the Z 


Agrarian law propoſed by 
Pompey and Cæſar, 77. 


They carry it againſt him 
by violence, 1. The ſe- 


nate is commanded to ſwear 


to the obſervance of the law, 
ib, Cato1s prevailed upon 
by Cicero to take the oath, 


78. He oppoſes Cæſar with 
reſpect to the diſtribution of 


lands in Campania, and Cz- 


| far leads him to priſon, 78. 


Czfar perceives the bad po- 


licy of that meaſure, and en- 


gages one of the tribunes to 
reſcue him, 16. The peo- 
ple vote Cæſar the provinces 


of Illyricum and the Gauls, 
for five years; upon which 


Cato tells them they were 
voting a tyrant into the cita- 


del of Rome, 79. Cato is ſent 


to Cyprus, that Clodius 
| | 5 might 


might be able to baniſh Ci- 
cero, ib. Cato, before his 
departure, exhorts Cicero to 
yield to the neceſſity of the 
times, 80. Brings Ptolemy 
king of Cyprus to ſubmit by 
negotiation, 26. Ptolemy, 


his way to Rome, to ſolicit 
his re-eſtabliſhment in that 
kingdom, waits on Cato at 
Rhodes, 74. The good ad- 
vice that Cato gave him, 81. 


himſelf, 24. Cato reſtores 
the Byzantine exiles, and re- 


citizens, 18. Offends Mu— 
natius by his minute attention 
to the ſale of Ptolemy*s goods: 


to him through the media- 
. brings near ſeven thouſand 


His honourable reception 
there; and great privileges 


clines, 84. 
return from baniſhment, pulls 


_ Clodins, 16. Cato detends 
them, 85, This occaſions 


and Cato, but afterwards 
they are reconciled, ib. Cæ- 
ſar, Pompey, and Craſſus, 
erect themſelves into a trium- 


vide the empire amongſt 
them, upon which, Cato 
adviſes his brother-in-law 
Lucius Domitius to oppoſe 
them with reſpec to the con- 
ſulſhip, 23. Pompey and 


violence, and they are elect- 
ed conſuls, 86. Cato is 
Yor YL. ns 


king of Egypt, who was on 


Ptolemy of Cyprus poiſons 
conciles them to their fellow- 
82. Munatius is reconciled 


tion of Marcia, 83. Cato 
talents of filver to Rome, 16. 
decreed him, which he de- 
Cicero, on his 


down the tribunitial acts of 


'a coldneſs between Cicero 


virate, and, as it were, di- 


Craſſus drive Domitius out 
of the Campus Martius by 
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| woutded in the fray, 28. Ca- 


to ſtands for the pretorſhip, 
but Pompey defeats him by 


very unfair means, 87. Ca- 


to, in a ſpeech to toe people, 
predicts all the evils that af- 


terwards befel the common- 


wealth, 16. He prevents the 


people from pulling down 


Pompey's ſtatues, 88. Tells 
Pompey that he was raiſing 
Cæſar, to the ruin of himſelf 


and the commonwealth too, 
15. Is elected prætor, but 


diſgraces that office by the 
meanneſs of his dreſs, 15. 


Moves for a law, that every 


candidate ſhould declare up- 


on oath that he had not been 


guilty of bribery, 89. Clo- 


_ dius accuſes Cato of em- 
bezzling a quantity of the 
Cyprian treaſure, go. Mar- 
cus Favonius, a friend of 
Cato's, elected ædile through 


his aſſiſtance, 91. Cato con- 


ducts the public entertain- 


ments for Favonius with 
remarkable parſimony, 92. 


Scipio, Hypſæus, and Milo, 


being candidates for the con- 
ſulate, and nothing but vio- 
lence and anarchy prevailing, 


Cato ſupports Bibulus's mo- 


tion that Pompey ſhould be 
declared ſole conſul, 93. 
Reproves Pompey for ſome 
partial proceedings, 94. Ca- 
to, jealous of the progreſs 


that Cæſar was making to- 


wards ſupreme power, ſtands 
for the conſulſhip, 98. Loſes 
his election by his zeal againſt 
bribery, 16. Oppoſes a 
thankſgiving for Cæſar's vic- 
tories in Germany, 96. A 
propoſal being made in the 
ſenate to appoint a ſucceſſor 
to Cæſar, and Cæſar's friends 

oppoling 
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oppoſing it, except on cer- 
tain conditions, Cato declares 
that Cæſar had now thrown 
off the maſk, ib. On Cæ- 
ſar's taking Ariminum, Cato 
adviſes the ſenate to put every 
thing into the hands of Pom- 
Feb; 97. Sends his younger 
ſon to Munatius in the coun- 


try of the Brutii, 18. Takes 


Marcia again, on the death 


of Hortenſius, 98. Follows 


Pompey with his eldeſt ſon, 


16. Is appointed to the go- 
vernment of Sicily, but finds 
the iſland already ſeized by 
the adverſe party, zh, Goes 
to Pompey at Dyrrachium, 
99. Adviſes to procraſtinate 
the war, and that no Roman 
ſhould be killed, except in 


the field of battle, 1. Goes 


into Aſia for the purpoſe 
of raiſing men and ſhips, 15. 
Pompey, jealous of Cato's 
love of liberty, gives the 
command of the fleet to Bi- 
bulus, 100. Pompey's ad- 


dreſs to the army little re- 
garded, in compariſon of that 


of Cato, 15. Pompey, after 


his ſucceſs at Dyrrachium, 


leaves his magazines there, 
together with fifteen cohorts, 
under the command of Cato, 


ib. After the overthrow at 


Pharſalia, Cato paſſes into 


Corcyra, and takes the com- 
mand of the fleet, 101. Pom- 


pey the younger would have 
killed Cicero, but Cato faves 

him, 25. He is informed, on 

the African coaſt, of the 


death of Pompey, 16. His 
march through the defarts 
of Libya, to join Scipio, 
102. Corrects the pride of 


Juba, 103. Refuſes to take 


the command of the army 


upon him, but repents of it 
afterwards, ih, Saves the 
Uticans from being put to 
the ſword, 18. Fortifies Uti. 
ca, and fills it with provi. 
ſions, 104. Adviſes Scipio 
to proceed ſlowly in the war, 
but is not attended to, 157d. 
Scipio is defeated and ruined 
in the battle of Thapſus, 105. 
Cato's ſpeech to the three 
hundred, 106. They give 
up the thoughts of ſtanding 
a fiege, 10). What paſſed 


between Cato and a body of 


cavalry, 108, 109, 110. Sta- 
tyllus affects to imitate the 
firmneſs of Cato, 112. Cir- 
cumſtances previous to the 
death of Cato, 114. Cir- 
cumſtances of his death, 116. 


Cato, {on of Cato of Utica, v. 


118, His intrigue with the 
wife ofaCappadocian prince, 
zb, Falls gloriouſly in battle, 


; 119, Vi. 97 
Cattle, the wealth of the pri- 


mitive times, i. 267. 


Catulus, Lutatius, conſul with 


Marius, iii. 130. Guards 


the country of the Norici, 10. 


Quits the paſſes of the Alps, 
139. Puts himſelf at the 
head of his flying forces, that 


they might ſeem to be only 


retreating, 140. Fights a 


battle in conjunction with 


Marius, and the victory is 
chiefly owing to Catulus, 
148. Vows a temple to the 
Fortune of that day, 143, 144. 
His name cut on the weapons 


of his men, 145. Gives Sylla 


occaſion to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, to the great vexation of 
Marius, 21c, 216. Catulus, 
_ cenſor with Craſſus, iii. 435. 
Oppoſes Craſſus's attempt to 


, make Egypt tributary, 10. 


Accuſes 


. 


Accuſes Cæſar to the ſenate 


for ſetting up Marius's images 


in the capitol, iv. 331. Is 
Ceæſar's competitor for the 
pontificate, and offers him 
money to decline, 331, 332. 


His excellent character, v. 


60. Catulus conſul with Le- 
pidus, iv. 133. His addreſs 
to the people concerning 
Pompey, iii. 145, 146. En- 
deavours to ſave anobnoxious 


ſecretary in the quæſtor's of- 
fice, v. 60. Blames Cicero 
for ſuffering Cæſar to eſcape 


in Catiline's conſpiracy, iv. 


332. Suffocated himſelf by the 


ſteam of a coal fire, iii. 168. 
+ Caucaſus, Mount, 1 IV. 159. 
+ Caulonia, ii. 87. vi. 24. 
+ Caunians, v. 363. vi. 118. 
+ Caunus, iii. 416. v. 353, 385. 


© Cebalinus offers to diſcover a 


conſpiracy to Alexander, 1 iv. 
290. 1. 


Cecina, one of Vitellius's gene- | 


rals, vi. 234. His gigantic 
fize, and foreign dreſs, 235, 
236. 

Ceditius, Marcus, informed by 


a ſupernatural voice of the 


approach of the Gauls, i. 
342. 

Celer, one of the friends of Ro- 
mulus, ſaid to be the perſon 
that killed Remus, i. 54. 

5 7 1 Metullus why ſo called, 


1 54 


I Celænæ, in Upper Phrygia, 


iv. 44. v. 338. 
cane light troops which Ro- 


mulus uſed as a life-guard, 
1. 81. Diſmiſſed by Numa, 
=. 


Celibacy, argument againſt it, 


1. 206 
Celius, Marius, a friend of Gal- 


ba's, vi. 224. Saved b 
Otho, 227. 4 


Their firſt in- 


terview after Otho's accef: 
ſion, 229. 

+ Celtz, a people of Gaul, 
made themſelves maſters of 
the beſt part of Italy, iii. 
125, The limits of their 
country deſcribed, 16. 126. 

+ Celtiberians, iii. 116. iv. 45 
Demand two hundred talents 
of Cato for their aſſiſtance in 
his wars, and he agrees to the 
demand, 11, 466. 

+ Celto Cythæ, the nations which 
bore that name, iii. 126. 

+ Celtorians and Senones, i. 342. 


+ Cenchree, v. 354. 
T Ceninenſi dans, beaten by Ro- 5 


mulus, i. 64. 


Cope office of, i. 327: n. Th 
Confer dying in his office, an 


inauſpicious circumſtance, i. 
342. 1. None to bear that 
office twice, ii. 150. The 
reſpect the cenſors paid to 
Pompey, iv. 144. 

Cenſorinus of the family of the 
Marci, 1. 156, Accuſes 
Sylla of extortion in Cappa- 
docia, but does not bring him 
to his trial, iii. 218, 

Cenſorinus and Megabacchus 
companions of young Craſ- 
ſus, iii. 453- The former 
orders his armour-bearer to 
kill him, 455. 

Centaurs, theis battle with the 
Lapithæ, 1 i. 33. Their ori- 
ginal, v. 120. 

Centuries, in Rome, ii. 179. 2. 

＋ Ceos, i. 287. ii. 250. 


Cephalus, ſont from Corinth to 


aſſiſt Timoleon in compiling 
a body of laws for the Syra- 
cuſans, ii. 239. 
Cephalon, a friend of Aratus' 87 

vi. 195. 
Cephiſodorus, one of Pelopidas's 
2 2 aſſiſtants 
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afiſtants in delivering The- 

bes, falls in the attack upon 

L eontidas, 11. 327. 

Cephiſodotus the ſtatuary, Pho- 

cion marries his liſter, v. 22. 
+ Cepbiſus, river, i. 10. iv. 238. 

SFylla turns the courſe of it, 
ni. 235. 

c eramicus, part of Athens ſo cal- 
led, iii. 231, v. 40. The fig- 
-niflcation of the word, iii. 
191. 2. 


Ceratonian altar, an altat built 


of horns. See Keraton. 


Þ+ Ceraunian mountains, v. 34. 


Ceraunus, See Ptolemy. 

Cerberus, the nameof Aidoneus, 
or Pluto's dog, i. 34+ ili. 
372 

+ Cercina, iſle of, iii, 163. vi. 
22 


Cereyon the Arcadian, Theſeus f 


kills him in wreſtling, 1. 10. 
and raviſhes his daughter, 
Tis 

Ceres, i. 37. The Spartans ſa- 
_ crificed to her on their leav- 


ing off mourning, 138, Her 


myſteries celebrated at Eleu- 
ſis, ii. 147. Her temple at 


Hermiona plundered by the 


pirates, iv. 143. 

abe, flies with young Ma- 
rius, ni. 162. 

Cethegus the tribune, his flagi- 
tious life, iii. 308. An enemy 


to Lucullus, 308, 309. An 


accomplice in Catiline's con- 


ſpiracy, v. 67. 288, 290. 


He and Lentulus put to 
death by order of the Ane 
294. 

E the Athenian, goes to 
Egypt, and Tachos makes 
him his admiral, iv. 
When general of the Athe- 
nians, Phocion ſerves under 
him, v. 7. 


ib. His great regard for 


112. 


His character, 


Phocion, 8. Loſes his liſe 
by his heat in attempting to 
land in the ifle of Chios, 5. 

Chzron founder of Chæronca, 
111: 237. 


Cherondas, archon at Athens, 


V. 102. 

+ Cheronca, the place of Plu- 
tarch's nativity, iii. 272, 
Hiſtory of its inhabitants, 
272, 274. v. 455. Battles 

near it, iii. 228, 238. iv. 85, 
86. 

Chalæſtra, iv. 290. 

Chalcaſpides, ii. 281, iii. 236. 

+ Chalcedon, befieged by Alct- 

biades, ii. 141. By Mithri- 

dates, iii. 311. 


+ Chalcidian foretels the great. f 


nels of Sylla, iii. 217, 218. 
Chalcioicus, the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Sparta, 1. 105. v. 
. 
+ Chalcis, i. 30. ili. 21, 39, 47s 
48. V. 377. 
Chalcodon, i. 29, 38. 
+ Chaldeans, | iv. 319. 
Chalilæan ſcheme, Octavius is 
killed with one in his boſom, 
- 111, 166. 
Chameleon never changes to 
white, ii. 130. 


+ Chaonians, f 1-0 
1 Characitani, a people be- 


vond the Tagus, ſubdued by 
a ſtratagem of Sertorius, iv. 
„ 

Chares, the Athenian general, 
Timotheus's obſervation on 
his ſhewing his wounds, 11- 

316. Sent to the aſſiſtance of 
the Byzantines, but does not 
maintain his character there, 
v. 16. Defeats the king of 
Perſia's lieutenants, vi. 150+ 


Chares the orator, reflects on 


Phocion, v. 6. Phocion' s an- 
ſwer, ib. 
+ Cares, er. vi. 168. 
Charcs 


ares the hiſtorian, iv. 249. 

Charicles, Phocion's ſon- in- law, 
executes his ſcandalous com- 
miſſion for Harpalus, v. 25. 


Is ſummoned to anſwer for 


it, and Phocion refuſes to 
defend him, 15. 

Chariclo, wife of Sciron, i. 10. 
Cbaridemus takes Troy, iv. 2. 


Charidemus the orator, v. 18, 


261. 

Charilaus, kingof Sparta, i. 101. 
Suſpects Lycurgus of con- 
ſpiring againſt him, and takes 
refuge in the Chalcioicus, 

1056. 

Por co the diviner, a friend 
of Aratus's, Vi. 166. 
Chariots, when firſt uſed 

triumphs, 1. 66. 


Chariot drawn by four white 


| horſes, appropriated to Ju- 


piter, i. 335. Camillus only 


preſumes to ride in ſuch an 
one, 10. 

Chariots, armed with ſeythes, 
Ill. 239. 

Charm. See erbe, 


Charmion, one of Cleopatra's 


women, v. 440, The de- 
fence ſne makes for her miſ- 
wels; 470 

Charon lends his houſe to Pelo- 
pidas and the exiles, on their 
undertaking to deliver The- 
bes from its tyrants, ii. 321. 
On ſuſpicion of a conſpiracy, 


is cited to appear before Ar- 
Behaves with 


chias, 323. 
ſuch firmneſs that the tyrant 
diſmiſſes his fears, 325. 
Charonites, who ſo called, v. 
403 | | 
Charops, ſon of Machatas, 
Prince of Epirus, a triend to 
the Romans, iii. 32. 
T Chelidonian iſlands, 111. 288, 
2090. 
Chelidbnis, daughter of Leoty- 
chidas, and wite of Cleony- 
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mus, iii. 100. A criminal 
commerce between her and 
Acrotatus the ſon of Areus, 
in which the Spartans en- 
courage them, 100, 103. 

Chelonis, daughter of Leona; 
and wife of Cleombrotus, a 
pattern of love and duty to 
her father and her huſband, 
V 1461406: 
+ Cherſoneſe of Epirus, i li. 67. 
Of Thrace, colonized by Pe- 
ricles, ii. 17, 28. Totally 
ſubdued by Cimon, iii. 291. 
Of Syria, v. 387. 

Chickens, uſed by the Romans | 
in augury, v. 202. 
Child, born with an elephant's 
head. See Prodigies. 

Children, the weakly deſtroyed 
at Sparta, i. 122. The reſt 
how educated there, 123 ef 


feq. y 
Chiles the Areadian, aſſiſts 
Themiſtocles in adjuſting | 


the differences between the 
Greeks during the Perſian 
war, Il, 289. | 
Chilo, one of Cato's fave, "ih 
: Grammarian, 1 „ ee 
Chios, a city in the iſland of 
that name, furniſhes Alci- 
biades with provender for 
His horſes, ii. 111. Lucul- 
lus expels Mithridates's for- 
ces from Chios, vii. 305. 
Chlidon, a meflenger intended 
to be ſent by Hippoſthenidas | 
to Pelopidas, but fortunately 
does not go, ii. 322, 


Chœ ac, an Egyptian month, . 


50. 

Chaerilus, a varniſhing poet, re- 
tained by Lyſander. iii. 193. 

Cholargia, Pericles of that war d, 
ii 3. 

Chorus of muſic, ſent apavally | 
br Delos by the Athenians, 


* 375» 
— bre. 
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Chreocopide, white-waſhed men 
at Athens, 1. 217. 

+ Chry/a, i. 29. 

Chry/antes, an officer in the ar- 
my of Cyrus, ii. 405. 
Chryſermus, his ſon Ptolemy 
killed by Cleomenes's party 

in Alexandria, v. 180. 

Chryſippus, vi. 141. 

Cbryſis, a courtezan, one of 
Demetrius's miſtreſſes, v. 
. 3 

Chryſogonus the muſician, ii. 
144 

Chryſogonus, one of Sylla's freed- 
men, 5. 273. 5 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, his mo- 

ther Helvia of a noble fa- 
mily and excellent character, 
v. 271. Various accounts 
of the family of his father, 
16. Whence the name of 


Cicero. 1. What he ſaid 
on his friends adviſing him 


to change his name, i#4, In- 
ſtead of his third name, en- 
graves a vetch upon a vaſe 
which he dedicated when 


quzſtor in Sicily, 272. Of 


diſtinguiſhed reputation a- 
mongſt his ſchool-fellows, 26. 
His poetry, 15. Attends the 
lectures of Philo the acade- 
mician, and ſtudies law .un- 
der Mucius Sczvola, 273. 
Gets a taſte of military know- 
ledge under Sylla in the Mar- 


ſian war, 1. Withdraws to 


a philoſophic life, on ac- 
count of the diſorders of the 
ſtate, ib. Defends Roſcius, 


when accuſed, by Sylla's or- 


der, of the murder of his 
father, 274. In fear of Syl- 
la's reſentment, retires to 
Greece, under pretence of 
doing it for his health, ib. 
His habit of body ſlender, 


and his voice harſh, 13. At- 


 Apollonius 


gainſt Verres, 16. 


tends the lectures of Antio 
chus at Athens, and admires 
his elocution, 13. Loves the 
new academy, 7#. Receives 
the news of Sylla*s death, 
275. His health and man. 
ner of ſpeaking greatly im- 
proved, 16. His friends at 
Rome ſolicit his return; but 


he firſt ſails to Aſia, and at. 


tends the philoſophers and 
rhetoricians there, 716. How 
Molo was af. 
fected at Rhodes, on Cicero's 
declaiming in Greek, 15. Ci- 
cero confalts the oracle at 
Delphi, which bids him fol- 
low nature, and not the opi- 
nion of the multitude, 276, 
This makes him cautious of 
any attempts towards popu - 
larity, 16. At laſt he be. 
takes himſelf to the bar, 
and is immediately diſtin- 
guiſhed above all the orators 
in Rome, 15. Finds advan- 
tage, in point of action, from 


the inſtructions of Roſcius 


and Aſop, ib. What he ſaid 
of bawling orators, 10. His 
free uſe of his talent at re- 
partee gets him the cha- 
racter of a malevolent man, 
is. When quæſter in Sicily. 
ſupplies Rome with corn, 
277. Notwithſtanding this 
burthen, his juſtice and mo- 
deration recommend him to 


the Sicilians, 18. From an 


adventure on his return, per- 
ceives the flow progrets of 
fame, 16. Acquaints him- 
ſelf with the names and con- 
nexions of the Romans, 278. 


Will take no fee or reward 
for his ſervices at the bar, th, 
In what manner he gained 


the Sicilians their cauſe a- 
His an- 
ſwer 


1:8 . 


{wer to Hortenſius, when he 
ſaid he could not ſolve rid- 
dles, 279. The preſents the 
Sicilians made him, when 


_ xdile, 15. His country-ſeats, 


23. The fortune his wife 


Terentia brought him, 16. 
Has a number of men of 


letters about him, 280. Very 
abſtemious in his diet, and 
attentive to exerciſe, 15. Gives 


up his town-houle to his bro- 


ther, and takes up his reſi- 

dence on the Palatine hill, 
15. Has a levee as great as 
Craſſus or Pompey, 16. Re- 


turned firſt when candidate 


for the prætorſhip, 18. Con- 


demns Licinius Macer, and 


the culprit kills himſelf, 25. 
His behaviour to Vatinius, 
281, and to Manilius, 281, 
282, Out of fear of Catiline 
and his aſſociates, the patri- 
cians join the plebeians, in 
raifing Cicero to the conſul- 
ſhip, 282, The deteſtable 


character and deſigns of Ca- 
Catiline 


tiline, 282, 283. 
ſolicits the conſulſhip, and 


loſes it; Cicero and Caius 


Antonius being appointed to 
that office, 283. The tri- 


bunes of the people propoſe 
to ſet up a decemvirate, but 


Cicero quaſhes the bill, 284, 


285. Inſtance of the force 


of his eloquence, in bringing 


the people to reliſh a thea- 


trical regulation in favour of 


the equeſtrian order, 285. Ca- 


tiline haſtens his enterprize 
before the return of Pompey, 
286. Privately engages Syl- 
la's veterans, at the head of 
whom was Manlius, 18. Ci- 
cero brings a charge againſt 


him in the ſenate, but has 


not ſufficient proofs, 18. Ca- 


tiline offers himſelf again for 
the conſulſhip, but loſes it 


through the vigilance and in- 


tereſt of Cicero, 715. Craſſus, 
Marcellus, and Metullus Sci- 
pio, come to Cicero's houſe 
at midnight, and bring a 


Packet of letters which give 


light into the intended maſ- 
ſacre, 287. Cicero aſſembles 
the ſenate, and produces the 
packet, 1. Q. Arrius in- 
forms the ſenate of the de- 
figns of Sylla's veterans, rb. 
The conſuls are impowered 


to act in the manner they 


think beſt for the preſerva- 
tion of the commonwealth, 
16. Cicero takes the care of 
the city upon himſelf, 288, 
Catiline ſends Marcius and 


Cethegus to aſſaſſinate him; 
but he is appriſed of his dan- 


ger by Fulvia, 7136. Cicero 


_ aſſembles the ſenate, and Ca- 


tiline appears, and attempts 
to ſpeak, but is prevented, 18. 
Cicero commands him to 
quit Rome; and he marches 
out with enfigns of authority, 
and ſoon aſſembles an army 
of twenty thouſand men, 16. 
Antony, Cicero's colleague, 
ts ſent againſt him, 289. 


Lentulus heads the conſpi- 


rators in Rome, 15. The 
character of Lentulus, 23. 
He is deceived by pretended 
prophecies, 16. Reſolves to 
kill the whole ſenate, and 
burn the city, 290. The 
conſpirators take the ambaſ- 
ſadors of the Allobroges into 
the plot, and charge them 
with letters to their nation 
and to Catiline, 1. They 


| fend one Titus of Crotona 


with the ambaſſadors, 16. 
Cicero, by his great vigilance 
24 and 


and addreſs, dikovers this 
affair, 191, Lays an am- 
buſh for the Crotonian, and 
ſeizes him ; the ambaſſadors 
privately affiſting the ſtate, 
16. Cicero aſſembles the ſe- 
nate, and lays the letters be- 
fore it, 23. Other informa- 


tiocs, 16. Lentulus puts off 


his prætorian robe in the 
houſe, and with his accom- 
plices, 1 is taken into cuſtody, 
25. Cicero gives tae people 
an account of the proceed- 
ings of the day, 1b. Spends 
the nigitt following in confi- 
dering what puniſhment he 
ſhould inflict on the crimi- 
nals, 292. Silanus votes for 
the higheſt puniſhment, 293. 


The other ſenators do the 


ſame, till it comes to Cæſar, 


who was believed himſelf 


not to dillike the conſpiracy, 
23. Cæſar declares only A 


confiſcation and impriſon- 


ment, 18. Lutatius Catulus 
for capital; which is ſup- 
ported by Cato, and con- 
firmed by the ſenate, 294. 
Cicero leads the convicts ſe- 
verally through the forum to 


priſon, where they are exe- 


cuted, ib, The people call 
him the preſerver and ſecond 
founder of Rome, 298. Ca- 


tiline gives C:ivs Antonius 
battle, and is deſtroyed, with 


his whole army, 206. Cæ- 


Tar, now prztor, and two of 


the tribunes, prevent. Cicero 
from addretiing the people, 
and allow him only to take 
the oath on laying down his 
office, 26. He takes it in a 


form of his own, 13. The 
attempts againſt him de- 
feated by Cato, ib, He gains 
the glorious title of father ot 


Cratippus, 298. 


offends Cæſar, 76. 
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his country, 13. His vanity 


diſguſting; yet not unwillin 


that others ſhould have their 


ſhare of honour, 297. His 


teſtimonies to the merit of 
Ariſtotle, Plato, and Demofſt- 


henes, 23. Favours he did 
His 1on 
ſtudies under that philoſo- 
pher, 74. Gorgias acculed of 
accuſtoming young Cicero to 
a life of pleaſure and intem« 
perance, z6, Cicero's ſupe- 
rior keenneſs of expreſſion 
leads him into violations of 
decorum, 18. Inſtances of 
that keenneſs, 299, 300, 301. 
Clodins becomes Cicero's 
enemy for giving evidence 


_ againſt his plea of an alibi, 


at the time when he entered 
Cæſar's houſe in diſguiſe, | 
302, 303. Clodius is elect- 


ed tribune of the people, and 


attacks Cicero, 304. How 
the triumvirate then ſtood 


affected towards Cicero, 74, 
Cicero applies to Cæſar for 


a lieutenantcy under him in 


Gaul; but relinquiſhes it af- 


ter it was granted, 305, This 
Clodius 
ſummons him to anſwer for 
putting Lentulus and Cethe- 
gus to death, 13. Cicero 


puts on mourning, and twen- 


ty thouſand young men of 


the beſt families ſupplicate 
the people with him, 74. He 


applies to Pompey, who un- 
gratefully deſerts him, 306. 
Dedicates a ſtatue of Miner- 


ya in the capitol, 307. Flies 


from Rome at midnight, 10. 


Is treated in general with 


great kindneſs, notwithſtand- 


ing his baniſhment and in- 
terdiction from fire and wa- 


What 


ter by Clodius, 16. 
hop: 


happened on his ſailing from 
Brunduſium to Dyrrachium, 
907. He bears his exile in 
a manner unbecoming a phi- 
loſopher, 308. Clodius burns 
his villas; and in the place 
where his houſe ſtood in 
Rome, erects a temple to Li- 
berty, 5. and affronts Pompey, 
who now repents of his ſut- 
fering Cicero to be baniſhed, 


16. The ſenate reſolves to 
| diſpatch no public buſineſs | 


till Cicero is recalled. 13. A 
great tumult enſues, in which 
Quintus, the brother of Ci- 


cero, is left for dead, 309. 
Milo ſummons Clodius to 
anſwer for his violation of the 


public peace, 16. Pompey 


drives Clodius out of the 


forum, and the people vote 


for Cicero's return with great 


unanimity. 16. The ſenate 


vies with the commons in 
zeal for Cicero, is. The 
cities through which he paſſes 


He returns 


do the ſame, 26. 
fixteen months after his ba- 
niſhment, 16. Erazes Clo- 
dius's acts from the tribuni— 
tial tables, and endeavours 
to annul them, but is pre- 
vented by Cato, 309, 310. 
Milo kills Clodius; and be- 
ing arraigned for the fact, 
chuſes Cicero for his advo- 
cate, 310. Cicero, though 
ſo able an orator, had a timi- 
dity in ſpeaking, 1b. Milo 
loſes his cauſe, 311. Cicero 
is appointed one of the au- 
gurs 15. Is ſent proconſul 
into Cilicia, where he be- 
| haves with great integrity, 
prudence, and moderation, 
16. Brings the Cappario- 
cians to ſubmit to Ar har- 
zanes without bloodſhed, 


#dile Ccoelue, 


; Ken, A: 4. 
pey's prep! „tions, countels, 


18. Ronts the robbers who 


had poſſeſſed themielves of 
mount Amanus, and is ſalu- 
ted Imperator by the army, 
312. His anſwer to the 
who applicd 
to him for panthers, 26. 1. 
Vilits Rhodes and Athens in 
his return, 18. Finds the 
flame of civil war ready to 
break ont at Rom, 22. His 
ſaying on the lenate's de- 
c ceing Eim a triumph, 25, 
In great doubt and per plex- 
ity as to the party he ſhou.d 
take, 313. Cælar would 


have been latisfied with his 


ſtanding neuter, but at laſt 
he joins Pompey, 74, Cato 
blames him ior. not remain 
ing at Rome, 79, He re- 
pents of the ſtep he had ta- 
D iparages Pom- 


and allies, 23. Some ſtrokes. 


of wilt anch jepartees in which 


he indulged himſelf in the 
camp, 16. Attcr the battle 
of Pharialia was loſt, Cato 
deſires Cicero, as a perton 
of conſu! ir dignity, to take 
the coninmand of the fleet; 


and on his :einal, young 
Pompey threatens to kill 


him, 313. He waits at 
Brundubum for Cæſar's re- 
tun from Egypt, 15. Is 
treated by th- onqueror 


with great humanity and re— 


gar, i, Phe compliment 
C #(ar paid him in his Anti- 


Cato, 16. His eloq 1e11Ce pre- 


vails upon Cefar to acquit 
Ligarius, co: rary to his re- 
ſolutien, 3 % 316. He 
ſpends 1115 ti ne 11 pnloſo- 
phie reritement, nd in forme 

ing the yonng eu lity, 316. 
Inyeats Laiin terms in logic 


and, 
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and natural philoſophy, an- 
ſwerable to the Greek, 316. 


Rarely goes to Rome, and 
then only to vote Cæſar new 
honours, 13. Wh.t he ſaid 
of Cz1ar*s ſetting up Pom- 
pey's ſtatues, 317. Forms 


a deſign to write the hiſtory 
of his own country, but is 


prevented, 15. Divorces Te— 


Tentia, and marries,a young 


lady of great fortune, to 


whom he was guardian, 26, 


Loſes his daughter Vullia, 


318, Puts away his new 
wife, becauſe ſhe ſeemed to 
rejoice at the death of Tul- 
lia, 13. After the death of 


Cæſar, Cicero recommends 


a general amneſty, and that 


provinces ſhould be decreed 


to Brutus and Caſſius, 73. 
Antony inflames the people, 
by ſhewing them the dead 
body of Cæſar, and the 
friends of liberty quit the 
City, 16. Cicero lets out for 
Aͤthens, but the news of An- 
tony's reformation invites 


him to return to Rome, 319. 


Lives there in fear of afſaſh- 


nation, 3 20. Octavius comes 


to Rome to demand Cæſar's 
inheritance, and forms a con- 


nexion with Cicero, 15. The 


dream which Cicero had 
ſome years before, coneern- 


ing Octavius, 1s. The re- 


flection which Brutus made 


upon that new connection 


of Cicero's, 321. Cicero 
expels Antony, 322. Hir- 
tius and Panſa are ſent to 
give Antony batt'e, 18. The 
rank of prætor and the faſ- 
ces are granted to Octavius 
through Cicero's means, 16. 
'Theconſuls fall in the action, 


and their troops are incor- 


porated with Cæſar's, 18. 


Antony being beaten, the 


ſenate endeavours to draw 


young Cæſar's troops from 
him, 25. Cæſar perſuades 
Cicero to give him his inte- 


reſt for the conſulſhip, andaf. 


terwards caſts him off and 


takes another colleague, 16. 
The triumvirate is formed 
between Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavius, 323. They 
proſcribe two hundred per- 
ſons, 26. Cæſar contends 


for Cicero a while; but upon 


Antony giving up his uncle 


L. Cæſar, and Lepidus a- 


greeing to put his brother 


Paulus in the liſt, Cicero is 


ſacrificed, ib. The diſtreſſ- 
ful movements of Cicero and 


his brother Quintus, under 
the terrors of proſcription, 


ib, They part, 324. Quin- 


tus and his ſom are betrayed 


by his ſervants to the aſ- 
ſailins, 18. Cicero is carried 


to his country-houſe at Aſty- 


ra, where he goes on board 


a veſſel, and coaſts along to 


Circæum, 16. Though he 
has a favourable wind, he 
puts to ſhore, and after va- 


rious perplexing movements, 


ſeeks the ſea again, 16. O- 
mens of his death, 324, 325 


The aſſaſſins come up, as 


mengſt whom was Popilius, 
whom he had defended when 
under proſecution for parri- 
cide, 325. He ſtretches his 
neck out of the litter, and 


 Herennius gives him the fatal 


blow. 18. Dies in the fixty- 
fourth year of his age, 326. 
His head and hands are faſ- 
tened up over the roſtra by 
Antony, 16. What Augui- 


tus ſaid of Cicero, to an 
is 
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his own grandſons, 15. Au- 

ſtus takes the ſon of Cice- 
ro for his colleague in the 
conſulſhip, and under his au- 
ſpices public diſhonour is 


one to the, memory of 


Antony, 16. 
Cicero, Quintus, v. 293. 3095 
324. Beſieged by Ambiorix, 


iv. 353. Cæſar relieves Rn, 


ibid, 


Cicero, the ſon, v. 298, 320, 


vi. 73——75- 
We 1. 206. 


Citaris, or turban, vi. 135. 


+ Cilicia, Cicero's behaviour 
there, as proconſul, v. 311. 
Cilician pirates, their ſtrength 


and audacity, iv. 142, 143, 
144. Reduced by Tompey, 
148. 

Cilles, Ptolemy” 8 general, de- 
feated and taken priſoner by 
Demetrius, v. 337. 


Cimber, Metilius Metellus, or 
M. Tullius Cimber lays hold 


on Cæſar's robe, which is a 


ſignal for the reſt to ſtrike, 


IV. 398. 

+ Cimbri and a invade 
Italy with an army of three 
hundred thouſand men, Lil. 
125. 

Cimbri, whence their name, 
uu. 125. Invade the coun- 
try of the Norici, 130. De- 

feat Cæpio, iv. 3. Their 
order of battle, iii. 143. 


Their firſt ranks faſtened to 


each other with cords, 145. 


The deſperate behaviour of 


their women upon defeat, 7b. 
+ Cimmerian Boiphorus, paſſed 
by the Amazons, i. 28. 
Cimmerians, paſs from the 
borders of the northern 
ocean by the Paulus Mzotis, 
into Atia Minor, iii. 126. 


Their original country ſo 


dark and diſmal, that Ho- 


mer thence took the image 
of hell, 126. 

Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades 
and Hegeitpyla, daughter to 
king Olorus, m. 275. In 
his youth not unlike his 
grandfather who got the ti- 
tle of Coalemos for his ſtu- 
pidity and indiſcretion, 276. 
Vet has ſomething generous 
and ſincere in his behaviour, 
ib, Accuſed of a criminal 
commerce with his ſiſter 

Elpinice, 16. Callias mar- 
ries Elpinice, and pays her 
father's fine, 277. Cimon 
has his miſtreſſes Ariſteriaand 
Mneſtra, ib. Marries Iſo- 
dice, the daughter of Euryp- 
tolemus, 16. His great at- 
tachment to her while ſhe 
lives, and ſorrow for her 
death, ib. Equal in courage 
to Miltiades, and in pru- 
dence to Themiſtocles; and 
an honeſter man than either 
of them, 278. One of the 
ſirſt to try the fortune of 
Athens at ſea, upon the in- 
vaſion of Xerxes, 1b. Diſ- 
tingwſhes himſelf in the bat- 
tle of Salamis, 716. The 
people begin to be weary of 
Themiſtocles, and with plea- 
ſure receive Cimon into the 
adminiſtration, 25. Ariſtides 
contributes to his advances 
ment, 15. Commands at 
ſea for the Athenians, and 

_ draws the allies from Pauſa- 
nias, not by force, but by 
his obliging manners, 279. 
Defeats the Perſians in 
Thrace, and reduces their 
general Butes to ſuch extre- 

mity, that he burns the city 
of Eton, and periſhes in the 
flames, 280. Plants there 


a colony of Athenians, and 
erects 
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erects three marble hermæ in 
memory of his victory, 281. 
The inſcriptions upon thoſe 


hermz, ib. Colonizes Am- 


phipolis, 282. Takes Scy- 
ros. and clears the Ægean 
lea ot pirates, 6. Diicovers 
the remains of Theſe s in 
Scyros, and carries them 
with great jolen nity to A- 
thens, 283. Games inſti- 


tuted at Athens on that oc- 


caſion, 123. Cimon's talent 
for ünging, 284. His divi- 
fon ot the booty taken at 


Seſtos and Byzantium, 76. 
His hoſpual:ty and bounty to 


the poor citizens of Athens, 
285, Revives the memory 


of Ne golden age, 286. 
n' 40 kind to the people, 
yet is of ariftorratic princt- 


ples, 5. Oppoſes Ephialtes in 
his attempt toaboliſth thecourt 


of Areopagus, 15. His noble 


antwer to Rhcoelaces the per- 
fan, u ho offered him money, 


287. He takes money and 


ſhips unmanned of the allies, 
initead of obliging them to 


ſerve in perion, is. This 
naturally gives the Athenians 


the ſuperiority, 16. He re- 


duces the king of Perſia fo 


effectually, that from Jonia 
to Pamphylia there was not 


a Perſian ſtandard to be ſeen, 
288, Reduces the Phaſe- 


htes, 76, Defeats the Per- 
han fleet in the river Eury- 
medon and takes two hun- 
dred ſhips, 289. Beats the 


Pertan land-forces the ſame 


day, ib. Meets the Phce- 
Dician reinforcement, and 


takes all their ſhips, 290. 


Obliges the king of Perhia, 
by treaty, net to come with- 


in the Chelidonian Wands 


with his ſhips, nor within a 


4 


day's journey of the Grecian 
ſea with his land- forces, 23. 


With the treaſure he brings 


home, builds the wall on the 
ſouth fide of the citadel, and 
performs other public works, 
291. Reduces all the Thra. 


cian Cherſoneſus, 26. De- 
feats the Thracians, and 


ſecures the gold mines to 
the Athenians, 16. Is ac» 
cuſed for not invading Ma- 
cedonia when he had ſo fair 
an opportunity, 73. Ac- 


quitted through Elpinice's 


application to Pericles, 292. 
Pericles, during the abſence 
of Cimon, contracts the ju- 
riſdiction of the Areopagites, 


and brings 'almoſt all cauſes 


before the people, 76, Ci- 


mon, at his return, attempts 
to reſtore that juriſdiction, 


but in vain, 293. The 
friendſhip that ſubſiſted be- 
tween Cimon and the Lace- 
dæmonians, 72, The names 
he gave his ſons, 1. The 
Lacedæmonlans, after the 
earthquake, apply to the 
Athenians for tuccours a- 
gainſt the Helots and Met- 
ſenians, 244, 295. i mon 
marches to their relief, 295, 
His adventure on his return, 
at Corinth, 13. The Lace- 


dæmonians call in the Athé- 


nians a ſecond time, and at- 
terwards diſmiſs their troops 
without employing them, 2. 


The Athenians baniſh Ci- 
won, and declare waragainſt 


the Lacedæmonians, 296. 


Cimon's friends diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the battle of 


Tanagra, and he is recalled, 
290, 297. He makes peace 
between the Athenians and 

Lace- 
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Lacedæmonians, 297. Fits 


out a fleet of two hundred 


fail, to carry the war a ſe- 
cond time into Egypt and 
Cyprus, 16. Preſages of his 
death, 298. 
Perfian fleet on the Aftatic 
coaſt, id. Conceives a de- 
ſign to overturn that whole 
empire, 299. Caſts anchor 


before Cyprus, ib, Sends 


perſons to conſult the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, 16. The 
god declares that; Cimon is 
already with him, 15. He 
dies during the ſiege of Ci- 
tium, 16. Had given orders 
that the officers ſhould fail 
home with the fleet, and in 
the mean time conceal his 


death. 713. The laſt of the 


_ Grecian generals that did 
anything conſiderable againſt 
the barbarians, 26. His mo- 
nument where, 300. 

Cimonia, what, iii. 300. 

 Cineas, his converſation with 
Pyrrhus concerning happi- 

neſs, iii. 79. Sent by Pyr- 
rhus to Rome with propoſals 


of Peace, which are rejected, 
85, 86. Calls the ſenate of 


Rome an aſſembly of kings, 


87, Gives Fabricius an ac- 
count of the Epicurean phi- 
loſophy, 88. Sent with other 
offers to Rome, 90. Sent 
into Sicily, 92. | 


Cincas Father 8 Thallus, * 


AY, 


Cingnius Varro, a friend of 


Nymphidius, vi. 211. Put to 
death by Galba, ib, 


Cinna Lucius, though of the 


oppoſite party, n named con- 
ful by Sylla, upon a promiſe 
of being true to his intereſt, 
iii. 227. Forfeits his oath, 
ib, Driven out of Rome h/ 


Deteats the 


Octavins, iii. 164, Hires a 
perſon to aſſaſſinate Pompey, 
and his father, iv. 120. Kil- 
led by one of his own offi« 
Cers, 121, 122. 

(inna, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Cæſar, iv. 40 f. vi. 68. 


Unna, Helvius, a poet, and 
friend of Cæſar's, dreams 


that Cæſar, after his death, 
invites him to ſupper, vi. 70. 

Goes to attend his obſequies, 

and being taken by the rab- 


ble for the other Cinna, is 


torn in pieces, 10. 


+ Cost, v. 22 


F Cireaeum, ili. 157. v. 324. 
Circe, i. 42. 

+ Circeit, ii. 188. iv. 389. 
Circus Flaminius, 111. 35 5. 


Circus Maximus, 1. 00. 1. | 
+ Cirracatum, a village in the 
territory of Arpinum, where 


Marius originally das, Ui. 
115. 


+ Cirrha, i. 146, 208, 


Ciſus, and Ephialtes, impriſon- 


ed by Alexander, iv. 282. 
Ci/ſuſa, a fountain whoſe water 


was like wine; Bacchus ſaid 


to have been waſhed in it im- 
mediately after his birth, iii. 
207. | 

+ Cithacron mount, v. 260. 

＋ Citium, iii. 299, 


Civic Crown, the reward 


amongſt the Romans for ſav- 


ing the life of a citizen, ii. 


168. 


Clacl'a ſwims the Tiber on 
horſeback, i. 207. An e- 


queſtrian ſtatue of her in the 
Via Sacra, Gs | 

+ Clarius river, i. 234. 

+ Claros, temple therephunder- 
ed by the pirates, iv. 143. 

+ Claſtidium, ii. 363. 

Claudia, daughter of Appius 
Claudius, betrothed to Ti- 

berius, 
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berius Gracchus, v. 187. 


Claudi, account of that family, 


1. 271. 

. the emperor ſets 
earthen veſſels before Vinius 
after he had ſtolen one of 
plate, vi. 208. 


| Claudius, ſee Appius. 
Clauſus, fee Appius. 
I Clazomene, iii. 392. 


Tengen, ſon of Cleomedon, 


Ve 355» 
Cleandridas Pericles bribes him 


to withdraw the Lacedæmo- 
nian forces, ii. 31. Is fen- 
tenced to death, and flies 
from Lacedæmon, 16. Fa- 
ther of Gylippus, ib. 


Cleanthes, his obſervation upon 


| Socrates and Alcibiades, ii. 
106, 


| Chanthes, freedman and phy- 


ſician of Cato the Younger, 
v. 116. 


; Clearchus ſent ambaſſador by 


Philip to Thebes, v. 254. 


Clearchus, the Lacedzmonian 


general, ordered to obey 


Cyrus, vi. 111. His over- 


cautious advice to Cyrus, 
114. Ruins the whole affair 


by a bad diſpoſition of the 


Greeks, 115. 

Clemency, a temple dedicated to 
that N 5 honour of 
Czſar, iv. 

Cleobis, and 1 8 referred in 
point of bappinel 
to Crœſus, i. 235. 


Cleocritus compromiſes the diſ- 


pute between the Athenians 
and Spartans, as to erecting 
a trophy, ii. 440. 
Cleodes, fon of Hyllus, 111. 61. 
Cleomantis the Lacedæmonian, 
one of Alexander's diviners, 
IV. 292. 


Cleombrotus ſucceeds Ageſipo- 


lis, and is ſent with an army 


„by Solon, 


into Bceotia, ii. 329, iv. 
94. Killed in the % 1 of 
Leuctra, iv. 100. v. 140. 

Cleombrotus, king of Sparta in 
the room of his father-in-law 
Leonidas, who is depoſed, 
v. 131. Takes refuge in 
the temple of Neptune, 
135. His wife Chelonis, 

who had before attended her 

father in his baniſhment, 
now goes into exile with 
him, 137. 

Cleomedes the Aſtypalenſian, 
account of his gigantic 
ſtrength, 1. 88. Of his 

| body's vaniſhing after his 
death, ib. The prieſteſs of 
Apollo calls him the laſt of 
the heroes, 10. 


Cleomedon, fined by the Athe- 


. nians, v. 355. 


Cleomenes, the Athenian ili. 


1. 

Cleomenes the Spartan, one of 
the arbitrators between the 
Athenians and Megaren- 
fans, i. 208, 

Cleomenes, fon of Leonidas, 
marries Agiatis the widow 
of Agis, v. 141, His cha- 
racter, 13. Diſſatisfied at 

the prevailing manners of 
Sparta, 142. Inſtructed in 
the ſtoic philoſophy by 
 Sphzrus, 16. Sounds Xe- 
nares about bringing back 
the Spartan conſtitution to 
its ficſt principles, 143. 
Thinks war would furniſh 
the beſt opportunity for the 
execution of his deſigns, 6. 
Seizes Athenæum, 144. 
Watches the motions of 
Aratus, 23. He is recalled 
from Arcadia by the ephort, 

| 145, Sent out again, 6. 
Takes Methydrium in the 

_ territories of Argos, Th 
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The Achzans march againſt 
him with an army greatly 
ſuperior to his, under the 
command of Ariſtomachus, 
ib. Yet Aratus prevents their 


fighting, ibid. Cleomenes 


goes to the aſſiſtance of the 
Eleans againſt the Achaeans, 
and defeats the latter at Ly- 
caeum, 16. Aratus makes a 
. ſudden movement to Man- 
' tinea, and takes it, 146, 
. Cleomenes recalls Archida- 
mus from exile, who is ſoon 
after treacheroufly flain, 26. 
Bribes the ephori to permit 
him to renew the war, 16. 
Defeats. the Achaeans near 
Leuctra, and kills Lyfiades, 
147. Perſuades his father- 


in-law, Megiſtonus to join 


him in endeavouring to 
break the yoke of the ephori, 
and to procure an equal di- 
viſion of lands, ih, Re- 
markable dream of one of 


the ephori in the temple of 


Paſiphae, b. Cleomenes 
takes Heraea and Alſaea, two 
cities belonging tothe Achæ- 
an league, 148. Returns 
ſuddenly with a ſmall party, 
and kills all the ephori, ex- 


cept one, 16. Ageſilaus, who 


was the ſurviving one, makes 
bis appearance the next day, 


andisſpared, 149. Cleomenes 


baniſhes eighty of the moſt 
obnoxious citizens, 180. His 
ſpeech to the people in juſti- 
fication of his proceedings, 


150, 161. He ſurrenders 


his own eſtate into the pub- 


lic ſtock, 152. Divides the 


lands, ib. Fills up the num- 
ber of citizens, 18. Forms 
the youth according to the 
diſcipline of Lycurgus, 16. 
Takes his brother Euclidas 


for his partner in the throne, 


16. Ravages the territories 


of Megalopolis, without any 
oppoſition from the Achae- 
ans, 163. Is a pattern of ſo- 


briety, 16. What kind of 


table he kept for ſtrangers, 
154. The Mantineaus put 


themſelves under his protec- 
tion, 155. He defe ts the 


Achzans at Dymeæ, ib. In- 


ſiſts on being appointed to 


the command of the league, 
156. His fickneſs breaks 
his meaſures, 10. Aratus, 
out of enyy to Cleomenes, 


invites Antigonus into Pelo- 


ponneſus, 157, Cleomenes 
declares war : gainit the A- 
chaeans, 159. Takes Pel- 


| lene, Pheneum, and Pente- 
leum. Comes upon Argos 


at the time of the Nemean 


games, and takes it, 1. 


Makes himſelf maſter of 


Cleonae and Phlius, 160. 


The Corinthians invite him 
into their city, 161. He in- 


veſts the citadel, which was 
in the hands of the Achæans, 
15. Fortifies the Onean 


mountains, 162. Antigonus, 
after ſeveral vain attempts, 


gets into Peloponneſus, by 


means of a detection of the 
Argives, th, Cleomenes re- 
tires to defend Laconia, 163. 


His wife Agiatis dies, 164. 
Ptolemy promiſes him ſuc- 
cours, 25. His mother and 


children are ſent hoſtages in- 


to Egypt, 165. He en- 
franchiſes a number of the 
_ Helots, zh. Makes a diver- 
ſion againſt the progreſs of 


the Macedonian arms, by 
ſurprizing Vegalopolis, 166, 
167. Makes two excurſions 
into the territories of Argos, 

168, 
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168, 169. Is forced to ac- 
tion for want of money, 170. 
Defeated and ruined in the 
battle of Sellaſia, 171, 172. 
Takes ſhip at Gythium, 173. 
Antigonius behaves to the 
Spartans with great humani- 
ty, 16. Therycion exhorts 
Cleomenes to kill himſelf, 
and ſoon after ſets the ex- 

| ample, 173, 174. Cleome- 
nes's anſwer, 174. He ſails 
to Mgypt, 


ſome degree of generoſity, 
175. ' Ptolemy's ſucceſſor, 
being a weak prince, ſoon 
begins to look upon himwith 
an evil eye, 176. He deſires 


only a ſhip to carry him 


to Peloponneſus, and is re- 
fuſed it, 177. The great 
injury done him by Nicago- 
ras the Meſſenian, 178. He 
is confined to his apartment, 
15. He gets out of confine- 
ment by a ſtratagem, 179. 


After great exertions of va- 


lour in the ſtreets, he finds 
it impoſſible to eſcape, and 
therefore kills himſelf, 180, 
181. His friends difpatch 
themſelves with him, 181. 
Ptolemy puts his mother and 
children to death, 182. 
Cleon, the Athenian, accuſes 
Pericles, ii. 47. His extra- 
vagant action in ſpeaking, 
11. 383, v. 186. 
racter, iii. 382. Reflects on 
Niclas, and having the com- 
mand given him, returns vie- 
torious, 381, 382. Trouble- 


ſome in the adwiniſtr ation, 5 


383. Is killed in battle, 6, 
(leon of Halicarnaſtus, com- 

poſes an oration for Lyſan- 
der; containing arguments 


where Ptolemy 
Euergetes treats him with 


His cha- 


for making the kinds of Spar- 

ta elective, iii. 202. 

Cleon, the Byzantine, his eſteem 
for Phocion, v. 17. 

Cleon, one of the tyrants of Si- 
cyon, vi. 142. 

+ Cleonae, ii. 214. in. 295. v. 
33, 160. vi. 169. 

Cleonice of Byzantium, comes 

with great reluctance towards 

the bed of Pauſanias king of 
Sparta and 1s inadvertently 
killed by him, ini. 279. He 
ſeeks means of expiation, 

and invokes her Ghoſt, 280, 

„The anſwer ſhe made him, 
2151d. 

Cleonymus, of Sparta, ſtirs up 
the Thebans againſt Deme- 
trius ; but on that prince's 
approach withdraw 8 V. 373. 

His wife unfaithful to him, 
inn. 100, Calls in Pyrrhus, 
and adviſes him to attack 

Sparta immediately; but 
that advice is not liſtened to, 
and Pyrrhus ſails, 99 — 104. 


: Cleonymus, lon of Sphodrias 


favourite of Archidamus, fon 
of Agelilaus, iv. 96. His 
valour and death, 100, 101. 

Cleonymus, father of Leonidas, 
v. 123. 


Cleopater commands for Aratus 


in Acrocorinth, vi. 183. 


Cleopatra, daughter of Mith- 


ridates, and wife of Tigra- 
Bes, Ms 33 | 
Cleopatra, Cæſar under takes the 
Egyptian war for her fake, 
iv. 378, Cæſar ſends for 
her, and ſhe contrives to be 
. conveyed to him in a carpet, 
ib, Cæſar reconcites her to 
her brother, 379. Her bro- 
ther is loſt in an action upon 
the Nile, 380. Cæſar de- 
clares her queen of Egy pf: 
an 
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and has a ſon by her named 
Cæſario, i. Commanded 
to appear before Antony, v. 


412. Her magnificent ſpirit, 


and the charms of her con- 
verſation, 413. On a party 
of fiſhing, puts a ſalt fiſh on 


Antony's hook, and tells him 


that kings, not fiſh, were his 
game, 416. Dreſles in the 
habit of the goddeſs Iſis, 441. 
Supplies Antony with ſhips, 


money, and proviſions, 438, 


442. Jealous of the honours 


paid Octavia at Athene, 439, 


443- Antony loſes many 
friends on her account, 440. 


Perſuades Antony to fight 
Octavius by ſea, 449. Ruins 
Antony by her flight, for ſhe 

_ draws him after her, 452. 


Forms a ſcheme to retire into 


the fartheſt parts of the eaſt, 
455, Makes an experiment 
of ſeveral poiſonous drugs, 


458, and venomous animals, 
#6, Builds ſeveral monu- 
ments, as repoſitories of her 
wealth, 460. Draws up An- 


tony half dead into one of 


them, 463. Seized by Pro- 


culeius, 464. Her inten- 


tions to ſtarve herſelf to 


death, 466. Auguſtus vilits 


her, 467. Her addreſs to the 
gods at Antony's tomb, 468, 

469. Writes a letter to Au- 

ouſtus, 18. Dies, 470. 


Cleopatra and Alexander, twins 


of Antony by Cleopatra, v. 


423. Cleopatra marries 


prince Juba the hiſtorian, 
l 


Cleopatra, wife of N. 2 c * 
Cleopatra, ſiſter to Alexander 


the Great, iv. 38, 44. | 

Cleophanes, the Athenian dit 
tinguiſnes himſelf by his bra- 
Very; v. 18. 


? Vol, VI. 


Cleophantus, one of the ſons of 
Themiſtocles, i. 323. 

Cleophylus, Homer's poems 
preſerved by his ve GPs 


1. 103. 
Cleoptolemas, Antiochus mar- 


ries his daughter 1 in Eubœa, 


ili. 48. 


Cleora, wife of Ageſilaus, iv. 


88. 


Clenſpdra, a fountain in the ci- 


tadel of Athens, v. 420. 2. 
Clidemus the hiſtorian, i. 17. 
Clients, the people diſtingurſhed 

into patrons and clients by 

Romulus, i. 59. 

+ Climax, cliffs ot, under which 

Alexander marches by the 

Pamphylian ſea, iv. 244. 


Clinias, a friend of Solon's, i. 


416. 


Clinias, father of 1 


gains honour in the ſea- fight 


near Artemiſium, . 100. 


Falls in the battle of Coro- 
nea, 76. 


Clinias, father of Aratus, one 


of the two chief magiſtrates 


of Sicyon, vi. 142. Killed 


by Abantidas, 75. 
Cliftbenes, ſon of Alemæon, ex- 
pels the Piſiſtratidæ, and e- 


ſtabliſhes the democracy at 


Athens, ii. 4. 
Clitomachus, v. 273. 


+ Clitorians, how Sous acquits 
himſelf of his promiſe to 


them, 1. 99. 


Clitus faves the life of Alexan- 


der, iv. 242. Ill omen while 


he is ſacrificing, 292. Be- 


haves rudely to Alexander, 
and is killed by him, 293, 


204. The king inconſolable 


for his death, 294. 


| Clitus carries 1 and his 
friends as priſoners to A- 


thens. v. 40. 


Clitus, ſervant to Brutus, vi. 99. 


A2 Cloaks 
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Cloaks and hats of purple, the 

moſt honourable marks of 
the prince's regard amongſt 
the Macedonians, iv. 45. 

Clodia, ſiſter of Clodius, and 
wife of Lucullus, divorced 


for injuring her huſband's 


bed, in, 3506. v. 303. 


Clodia, called Quadrantaria, 


and why, v. 303. 
Clodius, Publius raiſes a muti- 
ny in the army againſt Lu- 
cullus, ili. 351. His infa- 


mous character, v. 303. In- 


ſults Pompey, iv. 174. In- 
trigues with Pompeia, Cæ- 


ſar's wife, or attempts at 


| leaſt to do it, v. 302, 30g. 
iv. 334. Accuſed of im- 
piety and inceſt, but acquit- 
ted, v. 303, 304. Elected 


tribune of the people, 304. 


Cauſes great diſturbance in 
Rome, v. 64, 76, 304. 


For the ſake of being made 
tribune, deſcends from a pa- 


trician into a plebeian family, 
79, 85. Sends Cato to Cy- 
Prus, v. 79. Proſecutes and 

baniſhes Cicero, 307. Burns 


Cicero's houſes, 308. Killed 


by Milo, 310. 
Clodius Glaber, the prætor, ſent 
againſt Spartacus, iii. 428. 


Clodius, the huſband of Fulvia, 


who afterwards was married 
to Antony, v. 399. 


Clodius goes in diſguiſe from 
TO s camp to Antony, | 


406. | 
Clodins Celſus, the Antiochian, 
his advice to e 
V. 200 - 
Clodius Macer commands 


Africa, vi. 203. Deliberates 


about aſſuming the imperial 


title, 15. Slain by Trebo- 


nianus, 211. 


Clodones, a name of the Bacchas 
nals, iv. 224. 
Cloelia, ſee C b 
+ Clufians, beſieged by the 

Gauls, i. 344. The Roman 

ambaſſador, on that occaſion 

unjuſtly commits hoſtilities 
_ againſt the Gauls, 445 


Clymene, 1 1. 37. 


Cnac ion, a river in Sparta, 
near which the ſenate uſed 
to meet, called alſo Oenus, 
. 10% 

Cutius. See all the CNE II under 

their family names. 

+ Cnidus, ii. 137. iii. 288. 

+ Cnidians, iv. 377. | 

Coalemos, a name given to Ci- 
mon, the grandfather of 
Cimon the Athenian gene 
ral, ili. 276. 

Cocceius, Otho's br other” J fon, f 
vi. 246. 

Cock, on what 8 600 the a | 

| cediemoniins offered one in 
_ ſacrifice, iv. 107. A golden 
cock carried on the point of 


_ = a ſpear, vi. 116. 


Cocles, ſee Horatius. 

(odrus, i. 39. u. Solon deſcend- 
ed from him, 197. 

+ Coeloſyria, given by Antony 
to Cleopatra, v. 423. 


Coelia, wife of Sylla, divorced 


becauſe ſhe was barren, iii. 
227 | 
Coelius, one of Carbo's officers, 
iv. 123. 
Coelius the orator, v. 31 2. 2. 


 Coffins, two of ſtone made for 


Numa, one for his body, and 
yr other for his books, . 
18 


Co boris, fee Praetorian. 


Coin, that of Perſia ſtamped 
with the figure of an archer; 


hence 3 ſays, he was 
driven 


driven out of Aſia by thirty 
thouſand archers, iv. 83. 
+ Colchis, i. 3 1. iv. 156. 
+ Colias, „ 0% | 
Collatinus, Tarquinius, the huſ- 
band of Lucretia, choſen con- 
ſul, i. 245. 
vouring Tarquin, 25 1. Lays 
don the conſulate, 76, 
Colline Gate, iii. 254. | 
Colonies, 
thoſe ſent out by Pericles, 
. 17. 


+ Colonois, a town fo called, iii. 


23. Probably ſhould be writ- 
ten Coronis, 18. n. 
1 Colophonians, reſtored to li- 


berty by Lucullus, iti. 305. 


Coloſſus of Hercules, 11. 89. 
Colt, ſacrificed by the Thebans, 

as: = 
Colyttus, v. 248. 


Comedy, the ancient, wi, 357. 5 


A. V. 344. | IP | 


Comet, a large one appeared for 


ſeven nights after the death 
of Cæſar, iv. 401 | 
Comias, archon when Piſiſtratus 


erected his tyranny, i. 142. 


Cominius, the conſul, beſieges 
Corioli, ii. 163. Beats the 
Voolſcians, 165, Speaks in 


praiſe of Caius Marcius, 12. 


Gives him the ſurname of 
Coriolanus, 167. 


Comitium, a place in Rome where 
elections were held, and 


other public buſineſs tranſ- 

acted, i. 54. Why ſo called, 
6 

Commagene, iv. 169. 

Community of goods in Saturn's 
time; Cimon's liberality re- 
ſembled it, iii. 286. I 

Companies, the people of Rome 
diſtributed into companiesby 

Numa, according to their 
trades, i. 178. 


Accuſed. of fa- | 


the advantage of 


Compariſons and Similes; Of 


the forming of a common- 


wealth to the ſtopping and 


uniting of ſmall bodies in 
the water, iii. 9. The ſpi- 


Tit of contention in ſtates 


compared to the force of diſ- 
tempers in the human body, - 
Il. 22. Of Pyrrhus to a 

gameſter, iii. 98; Of ambi- 

tious men to Ixion, v. 120. 
Subjects to be choſen for the 
mind as colours are for the 
eye, ii. 2. The operations 
of a ſtateſman compared to 


thoſe of a phyſician, ii. 23. 


'The paſſions of the ſoul to 
the ſtrings of a muſical inſtru- 
ment, 24. The rage of ty- 


ranny diſſolved in the ardour 
of youthful indulgences, as 


iron is ſoftened in the fire, 


vi. 6. The precipitate ſteps of 


returning treedom, compar- 
ed to the raſh uſe of return 
ing health, vi. 34. The ſe- 


vere, though neceſſary, mea - 


ſures of adminiſtration, com- 


pared to the bandages of ſur- 


geons, iii. 368, Alcibiades 
compared to the land of E- 


gypt, iii. 383. Of biogra- 


phy to portrait painting, iv. 
223. Of the Macedonian 


army, after the death of 
Alexander, to Polyphemus 
after his eye was put out, 
vi. 198,199. Thegreat coun- 
cils of a ſtate compared to 
_ anchors, i. 221. The conſti- 


tuent parts of an army, to 


| thoſe of the human body, ii. 


314. vi. 198. Over-cautious 
generals to timorous phy ſi - 
cians, ii. 392. The Spartan 


Phalanx, to a fierce animal 
erecting his briſtles, ii. 
436. 3 
Concave 
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Concave mirrours, the veſtal Copillus,. chief of the Tefoh. 


virgins recovered fire by 
them when theirs happened 
to be extinguiſhed, i. 166. 

Conception and delivery ſup- 
poſed to be aſſiſted by being 
ſtruck with thongs in the 
_ feaſt of the Lupercalia; ſee 
Lupercalia. 

Concord, a temple built to her, 

i. 379. v. 227. 

Connidas, tutor to Theſeus, 
i. 5. 


Conon takes an als advan- | 


tage, with reſpect to the pub- 
lic, of Solon's friendſhip for 
him. i. 216. 

Conon, the Athenian general, 


defeated by Ly ſander, at #- 


gos Potamos, iii. 183. De- 

feats the Spartans near Cni- 
dus, vi. 129. Kills their 
admiral Piſander, iv. 85. 


Kebuilds the long walls of 


Athens with the Perſian mo- 
ney, iv. 92. 


Conopion burns the body of 


Phocion, v. 43. 

_ Conſcience, terrors of conſcience 

upon Marius, mw. 169, On 
Pauſanias, 279. 

Conſidius tells Czfar he is "fe- 
cure in the armour of old 
age, iv. 341. 

Conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, vi. 67, 
52. Of Catiline, iv. 332. 
, 230. - 

Conſualia, a feaſt amongſt the 
+. Romans; J. 63. 

Conſuls when one of them was 
firſt choſen qutof the plebei- 
ans, i. 267. 1. 


Conſus, the god of counſel, whoſe 


altar Romulus pretended to 


find under ground, i. 60. 
Kept covered, except during 
3 Th equeſtrian games, ib, 

+ Coos, Il. 137. 


gae, taken priſoner by Sylla, 
lll, 218, * 

Coponius, governor for the Ro- 
mans in Carrae, iii. 459. Re. 
ceives Craſſus into the town. 
after his defeat, 75. | 

Corcyne, Ariadne's nurſe, i. 20. 

+ Corcyra, an iſland of conſider- 
able ſtrength, ii. 30. Pyr- 
rhus gains it by marriage, ii. 
11. The diſpute between its 

inhabitants and the city of 
Corinth, determined by The- 
miſtocles, i. 312. ; 

+ Corduba, iv. 343. 

Coraylio, v. 4. 

Core, de ede 8e. e 

of the Moloſſians, 1. 35. 

＋ Cor finium, i iv. 304. 

+ Corinth, its regard for liber. 
ty, ii. 237. Why called the 
 Fetters of Greece, Wi. 39. vi. 
157, Colonized by Caeſar, 
Iv. 338. 

Corinthians, what e the A- 

thenians had upon them at 
the Iſthmian games, i. 2). 
Colonize Syracuſe, 1. 212, 
Aſſiſt the Syracuſans, 213, 
For which purpoſe they 
chuſe Timoleon general, 
and ſend ſupplies after him, 
ib. Their war with the 
Corcyreans, 11. 39, 49. 
Coriolanus, Caius Marcus, 7 
an illuſtrious family, 1. 15 
Brought up by his mother in in 
her widowhood, 16. His 
excellent genius, not ſuffi- 

ciently cultivated, 156, 157. 

His heroic ſtrength improv- 
ed by exerciſe, 157. Makes 


his firſt campaign when Tar- 
quin was endeavouring to 
re-eſtabliſh himſelf, 26. Gains 
a civic crown in the deciſive 
His affection- 

als 


battle, 1 58. 
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ate attention to his mother 
Volumnia, 159, 160. He 
lives in the ſame houſe with 


her after he is married, 160. 


The commons apply to the 


ſenate for relief againſt the 
ufurers, 26. Relief is pro- 


miſed them before the Sabine 
war, but denied after it; 
and Coriolanus, in particu- 
lar, is ſevere againſt them, 
160, 161. The people ſe- 


cede to the ſacred mount, 


161. The ſenate ſend to 
them the moſt venerable men 


of their body, and at the 
bead of them Menenius A- 


grippa who addreſſes them 
with a fable that brings them 
to temper, 161, 162. Be- 


the ſenate, they obtain tri- 
bunes to defend their rights, 
162. The plebeians now rea- 
dily give in their names 
for the war, 163. Corioli 


is taken chiefly by the va- 
lour of Marcius, 163. He 
haſtens to aſſiſt the conſul 


 Cominius in the battle with 
the Volſcians, 164. The 
Volſcians are entirely defeat - 
ed, 165. Cominius offers 
Marcius the tenth of the 
on 166. Marcius re- 
fuſes the offer, and only de- 
| fires to have a Volſcian re- 


leaſed, to whom be was 


bound by the ties of hoſpi- 
tality, 5. Cominius gives 


him the ſurname of Coriola- 


nus, 167. Some obſerva- 
tions upon the Grecian and 


Roman names, 167, 168. 


Proviſions are extremely 


ſcarce in Rome, and the tri- 


bunes lay hold of that op- 
portunity to incenſe the peo- 
ple againſt the ſenate, 76, 
The people of Velitræ hay- 


ing ſuffered by a peſtilential 
ditorder, deſire a colony 


from Rome; and the tri- 
bunes inveigh againſt the 
| nobility for ſending one, 
169, Coriolanus makes an 
inroad into the territories of 

Antium, with a body of vo- 
lunteers, and brings off plen- 


ty of proviſious, 170. Stands 
or the conſulſhip, and the 


people, on the ſight of his 
ſcars, are inclined to ſerve 


him; but the great appear- 
ance of ſenators in his inte- 


Teſt, awakes their jealouſy, 
171. His reſentment there- 


upon, 172. A great quan- 


- tity of bread-corn is brought 
to Rome, and Coriolanus 
fore they are reconciled to 


propoſes the holding up its 


price, and adviſes the ſenate 
not to diſtribute that gratis, 
which was a preſent from 
Gelo, 173. His ſpeech on 
that occalion, 16. 


The tri - 
bunes ſtir up the people, and 


ſummon Coriolanustoanſwer 


for the advice he had given, 


174. A tumult enſues, 175. - 


The conſuls and ſenate en- 
deavour to appeaſe the peo- 
ple, ib. The tribunes inſiſt 


that Corwlanus ſhall anſwer 


to certain articles, 22. In- 
ſtead of the ſubmiſſive lan- 


guage which the people 
expected, he makes a haugh- 
ty ſpeech, 176. Sicinius pro- 
nounces ſentence of death a- 


gainſt Coriolanus, 18. The 


patricians prevent the execu- 


tion of that ſentence, 5. The 
patricians demand a legal 


trial for Coriolanus before 


the people, and Sicinius a- 
grees to it, 177. The ex- 
pedition againſt the Anates 
intervenes, ibid. Appius 


Claudius oppoſes the ſenate's 
Aa z 


allowing 
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allowing the people a right. 


of ſuffrage againſt them, 177. 
178. Nevertheleſs Coriola- 
nus appears to take his trial, 
178. The tribunes break 
their word, and bring new 
charges againſt him, 179. 


They alſo make the people 
vote by tribes, and not by 


centuries, 16. He is con- 
demned to exile by a majo- 
rity of three tribes, 11d. 
Remains unhumbled, 180. 
Meditates revenge, and for 
that purpoſe applies to the 
Volſcians, 181. His ad- 
dreſs to Tullus Aufidius the 
principal man amongſt them, 
and hitherto his greateſt ene- 
my, 182. He meets with 
the kindeſt reception, 183. 
A remarkable prodigy hap- 
pens at Rome, 16. 
Romans order all the Volſ- 


cians to quit their city, on 
public 


occaſion of ſome 
ſhows, 186. The Volſcians 
demand reſtitution of the 
lands and cities they had 
loſt, and are anſwered with 
a defiance, 13. Coriolanus 
is joined in commiſſion with 
Tullus, 1897. He makes 
an inroad into the Roman 
territories, but ſpares the 
lands of the patricians. 16. 
The Volſcians repair to the 
ſtandard in great numbers, 
16. Tullus takes part of 
them to garriſon the towns, 
and Coriolanus with the o- 
ther part marches into Lati- 
um, 188, Coriolanus takes 
ſeveral towns, ſubject to, or 
in alliance with, the Ro- 
mans, 10. Upon his march 
againſt Lavinium, the ple- 


| beians propoſe to recall him; 


but from an ill-timed reſent- 
ment, or ſpirit of oppoſition, 


native country, 76, 
ceives them with great pomp, 
and inſiſts on conditions very 
. favourable to the Volicians, 
191. Gives the Romans 


The 


the patricians refuſe their 
conſent, 189. 


He marches 
immediately towards Rome, 
and encamps only five miles 
from it, 190. Both ſenate 


and people ſend a deputa- 


tion, defiring him to be re- 


conciled, and to return to his 
He re-. 


thirty days to conſider of 
them, and retreats, 1b. Tul. 
lus and other Volſcians, who 
envied his renown, cabal a- 
gainſt him, ib. Coriolanus 
ſpends the interval in harrafl- 


ing the allies of Rome, 192. 


The Romans ſend a ſecond 


embaſſy, to demand more fa- 


vourable conditions; and a 
third conſiſting of the mi- 


niſters of religion; but Co- 


riolanus bids them either ac- 


cept the former propoſitions, 


or prepare for war, 192, 


| 193. The divine aſſiſtance 


explained by Plutarch to be 
a moral influence, 194. An 
expedient is ſuggeſted to Va- 
leria, as ſhe was praying in 
the temple of Jupiter Capi- 


tolinus, 195. She goes with 


a number of matrons to Vo- 


lumnia, the mother of Co- 


riolanus, and intreats her 
and his wife Vergelia, to ap- 
ply to him in behalf of their 
falling country, 16. The 
affectiug meeting between 


Coriolanus and his family, 
196. Volumnia's ſpeech to 


him, 197. He ſtands a 
long time ſilent, 198. Vo- 


lumnia throws herſelf at his 
feet, and prevails, 199. 


The effect his 


departure 


trom betore Rome had 10 
che 
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the Sabines, 23. and upon 
the Romans, 200. A tem- 
ple is built to the fortune of 
abe ˖n, ib. Tullus medi- 
tates the death of Coriola- 
nus, 202. He is ſummoned 
to give an account of his 
conduct before the people of 
Antium; but his enemies, 
not permitting him to be 
— fall upon him and 


diſpatch him on the ſpot, 186. 


The Volſcians give him an 
honourable burial, 203. The 
Roman women are permitted 

to go into mourning for him, 
ib. The Volſcians quarrelwith 
the Aqui, their friends and 
allies, about the choice of a 
general, 18. They fight a 
great battle with the Romans, 


in which Tullus falls, and 
they are reduced to the obe- 


dience of Rome, 204. 

+ Corioli, beſieged and taken 
by the Romans, ii. 163. 
Cornel. tree, one conſidered as 
ſacred, being ſuppoſed to 

row from theſtaff of Romu- 
us's javelin, i. 73. 
Cornelia, daughter of Metellus 
Scipio, and widow of Pub- 
lus Craſſus, married toPom- 
pey, iv. 183. Her great ac- 
compliſhments, 1b. Her ſad 
meeting with Pompey at 
Mitylene, 208. Charges 
Pompey's defeat on his con- 
nexions with her ill fortune, 
7, Is an eye - witneſs of his 
tragical death, 214. 


Cæſar's firſt wife, iv. 325. 
Cornelia, daughter of Scipio 
Africanus and mother of 
the Gracchi, v. 184. Her 
character, 185. Has oppor- 
tunity to marry a king, and 
declines it, ib. Her care in 
the education of her ſong Ti- 


berius and Caius, whom 
their father left very young, 
216. Reproachesthem with her 
being called the mother in 
law of Scipio rather than 
the mother of the Gracchi, 
192. The ſtatue erected to 
her, and its inſcription, 213. 
The magnanimity of her 
behaviour on the untimely 
death of her ſons, 228. 'The 
honours paid her in her old 
age, 16. 4 
Cornelius, one of Sylla's officers, 
bribed by Cæſar, during the 
proſcriptions, to let him e- 
ſcape, iv. 326. | 
Cornelius, Cneius, choſen by 
_ Marcellus, for his colleague, 
11. 363. Cntr 
G Cethegus, and Quintus 
Sulpicius, degraded from the 
prieſt's office for deficiency 
in point of ceremony, and an 
ominous accident, ii. 362. 


Cornelius Cofſus commands as 


a military tribune, at a time 
when there were not conſuls, 
and has the honour of offer- 
ing up the ſpoils called Opi- 
ma, i. 65, Appointed dic- 
tator, i. 370. 9 

Cornelius, Publius, i. 186. 
Cornelius Balbus hinders Cæſar 
from riſing up to the ſenate, 
iw. 32 
Cornelius, Caius, a diviner at 

Padua, announces there the 

beginning and iſſue of the 

battle of Pharſalia, iv. 377. 


tre Cornelius, Dolabella, an admirer 
Cornelia daughter of Cinna, and 


of Cleopatra, acquaints her 

with Aguſtus's deſign to re- 
move her from the monu- 

, nent, . 6 | 

Cornelius Scipio, appointed ge- 

neral of horſe by Camillus, 
when dictator, i. 337 


Cornelius Lentulus, his generous 


offerto Paulus Æmilius, ii. 79. 
A a4 Cornelius 
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Cornelius. Meruls made conſul 
by Octavius in the room of 
Cinna, iii. 164. 

Cornelius Sylla. See Sylla . 

Cornelius Nepos, iii. 363. 

Cornelius Laco, 3 cap- 
tain of the prætorian bands, 
vi. 209. 

Cornificius, Lucius, employed 
by Auguſtus to impeach Bru- 

„us, Vie 76. 

Cornificius, one of Caefar's lieu- 
tenants, 1v. 373, 381. 

Coruutus ſaved in the times of 
the proſcriptions by the fide- 
lity of his flaves, iii. 167. 

e s the architect, ii 20. 

+ Coronea, li. 28. iii. 209. 


Corraeus father of Stratonice, 


the wife of Antigonus, v. 334. 
Corrhacbus, ſon of Demetrius 
5 Eurydice, v. 389. 
Corvinus, Valerius, fix times 
conſul, iii. 147. 


Corynetes, or the club-bearer, 


18. 
+ Cos, iſle of, i i. 20 f. iii. 305. 


both by ſea and land, 311 
Defeated in a ſea · fight by der. 
torius, iv. 14. 


Cotta and Titurius, cut off by 


Ambiorix in their quarters, 
N &Þ . 5 
Cotta, Publius, what Cicero faid 
to him, v. 300. 


Cotta, Lucius, v. 301. 


Cotylon, a name given to Va- 
rius, v. 406. 

Cotys, king of Paphlagonia, 
joins Ageſilaus againit the 
Perſians, iv. 77. Marries the 
daughter of Spithridates, 74, 

Courage, a mild and unfuſpi- 
cious quality, Vi. 134. 

Cow with calf, a barbarous 

ſacrifice neceſſary for the wi- 
dow who married before her 
time of mourning was ex- 
pired, i. 108. 

Cowardice, how puniſhed at 
Sparta, iv. 103. 

Crane, the name of a dance in. 
ſtituted by Theſeus, i. 20. 

Cranium a ſuburb of Corinth, 


1 
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Coſconius, a man of practorian 5 
dignity, killed by Caeſar's 
ſoldiers in a mutiny, iv. 381. 

Caiſis, general of the Albanians, 
keoͤlled by Pompey, iv. 158. 

+ Cofa and Narnia, colonized 
by the Romans, iii. 29. 1 

Coffinins, colleague of Varinus, 
his camp forced by Sparta- 


iv. 239. | 
+ Cranon, city of, v. 266 341. 


Craſſus, the F ather of Piſo, vi. 
220. 

Craſſus, Marcus, PH father had 
been honoured with the cen- 
ſorſhip and a triumph, ji. 
417. He is brought up in 
a ſmall houſe with two bro- 
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cus, and himſelf ſlain, iii. 
428, 429. 
Coffes, Licinius ſent to conſult 
the oracle at Delphi, i. 
Cothon, what, 1.112. 
Cotta Marcus Aurelius, oppoſes 
Marius's Law with reipect 


to voting, but in vain, iii. 


„ conſul with Lucul- 
Ius, 307 Sent by the 
ſenate to ba the Propon- 
tis and Bithynia, 309. His 


ambition to fight Mithri- 
dates, ends in being defeated 


1. 


thers, 16. Takes care of a 
ſiſter · in- law and her children 
ib Temperate and chaſe, 
yet accuſed of a criminal. 
commerce with a veſtal vir- 

gin, 16. That accuſation a 
falſe one, ib. His principal 
vice covetouſneſs, 13. Heim- 
proves an eſtate ofthree hun- 
dred talents toſeventhouſand 
one hundred, 418. Makes 
great advantage of Sylla's 


proſcriptions, like wiſe 7 the 
[Cs 
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fires which happened in 


Rome, ib. Keeps a number 
of flaves who were builders, 
but builds only one houſe 
for himſelf, ib. Breeds up 
ſlaves for every ſervice in 
life. in order for ſale, 419. 


Theſe bring him a greater 


revenue than his lands and 
filver mines, ib. His houſe 


is open to ſtringers, ib. He 
lends money to his friends, 


without intereſt, but is ſtrict 
in demanding it at the day, 
. #6, His invitations werechief- 
lvyto the commonpeople, 420. 


He cultivates the eloquence 


of the bar, defends every 
citizen that applies to him, 
and in all caſes comes pre- 


8 pres ib Returns the 1a- 
lutation of every Roman by 
name, ib. His knowledge 


of hiſtory extenſive, and he 
is not without a taſte of 


Ariſtotle's philoſophy ; yet 
keeps the philoſopher, who 
is his guide and companion, 


in a condition juſt above 


ſtarving, ib. Cinna and Ma- 
rius put the father and bro- 
ther of Craſſus todeath, 421. 
Craſſus flies into Spain, and 
takes refuge in a cave by the 


ſea-ſide, in the lands of Vi- 


bius Pacianus, 16. Vibius 
ſupports him there for a con- 
Aderable time, 422. On the 
death of Cinna, he raiſes 


forces in Spain, 423. Paſſes 


from thence into Africa, to 


Metellus Pius, and after- 


wards into Italy, where he 
ſerves under Sylla, 756. Sent 
by Sylla to levy troops a- 
mongſt the Marſi, i4. What 
Sylla ſaid to him, on his aſk- 


ing for a guard, 1. He 


executes that, and other 


competition with Pompey, 


troops, 
way in ſpite of the conſuls 


commiſſions, in an able man- 
The riſe of his 


424. Suppoſed to have con- 
verted much of the plunder 
of Tuder to his own ule, 10. 
Very ſerviceable to Sylla in 


the deciſive battle tought 


near Rome, 716. Makes the 


moſt unjuſtand rapacious ule 
of Sylla's proſcriptions, ib. 


Sylla gives him up, 7. A 


flatterer, and very capable 


of being flattered; covetous, 
and hates covetous men, 26. 
Envies Pompey's rapid pro- 


greſs in glory, 425. By the 
pains he takes in the admi- 


niſtration and good offices 
to his fellow- citizens, ac- 


_ quires an intereſt not inferior 


to that of Pompey, 16. Be- 
comes ſecurity for Cæſar in 


the ſum of eight hundred and 


thirty talents, 426. Sacri- 
fices bothhis attachments and 


reſentments to his intereſt gb. 


The gladiators war hreaks 


out, 427. Spartacus has the 


chief conduct of it, 8. The 


character of Spartacus 16. 
By ſtratagem heeſcapes from 


a hill where he was beſieged, 


and defeats Clodius Glaber 
the prætor, 428. 


Is joined 
by numbers of herdſmen and 
ſhepherds, 16. Deteats the 
lieutenants of Varinus, and 


Variaus himſelf, 13. Intends 


to croſs the Alps, and ſettle 
in ſome private independen- 
cy, but is prevented by bis 
429. Makes his 


Gellios and Lentulus, 13. 


. Beats Caſſius, who came a- 
- gainſt him with ten thouſand 
; men, ib, 


Craſſus is ſent a- 


gainſt him by the ſenate, 
| 430. 
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430. His Tientenant Mum- 
mius fights, contrary to or- 
. ders, and is beaten by Spar- 
tacus, ib. He puniſhes that 
corps with decimation, 16. 
Spartacus retiresthroughLu- 


cania to the ſea, 16. Hires 


JomeCilician pirates to tranſ- 
port him and his troops into 

Sicily; but they take his 
money and deceive him, 26. 

Entrenches himſelf in the 
peninſula of Rhegium, 431. 
Craſſus builds a wall acroſs 
the Iſthmus, 15. Spartacus 
gets over it in a ſnowy and 
tempeſtuous night, 25. Craſ- 


ſus repents of his having 
written to the ſenate for far- 


ther aſſiſtance, b. Comes to 
an action with the enemy, 


in which he kills above 
twelve thouſand of them, 


432. Sends two of his offi- 
cers againſt Spartacus, who 
had retired towards the 


mountains of Petelia, 16. 


Thoſe officers are put to 


flight, 23. This advantage 


proves the ruin of Spartacus; 
for his troops infiſt upon 
coming to a deciſive battle, 
ib. Craſſus being informed 
that Pompey was approach- 
ing, haſtens to meet the ene- 
. 

in which Spartacus, after 


great exertions of valour, is 


lain, 1. Pompey meets a 


number of the enemy who 


had eſcaped out of the field, 
and puts them to the ſword; 
after which he takes to him- 
ſelf the honour of finiſhing 
the war, 26. Craſſus has an 
ovation granted him, 434. 
Craſſus ſolicits Pompey's in- 
tereſt in his application for 
the conſulchip, and obtains 
it, 1b. They are appointed 


A battle enſues, 


conſuls together, 25. They 
diſagree in every thing, 10. 
Nothing of note is perform. 


ed, except Craſſus's conſe- 


_ crating the tenths of his eſtate 


to Hercules, and his enter- 
taining the people at ten 


_ thouſand tables, ib. They 
are reconciled by Aurelius, 


a Roman knight, who al- 


leges a command for it from 
Jupiter, 28. Craſſus makes 


the firſt advances, 435, In 


his cenſorſhip; attempts to 


make Egypt tributary to the 
Romans, but 1s prevented by 
his colleague Catulus,z. Sul- 
pected ot having ſome con- 


cern in the conſpiracy of Ca- 
tiline, 6. That ſuſpicion pro- 
bably groundleſs, 6. x. Craſ- 
ſus is at enmity with Cicero, 
but at length reconciled to 
him through the mediation 
of his ſon Publius, who was a 
great admirer of thateloquent 


man, 436. Cæſar comes to 


| Rome to ſolicit the con- 
ſulſhip, and forms the fa- 
mous triumvirate, z& In 

order to the prolonging, Cæ- 


ſar's government of Gaul, 
Pompey and Craſſus were to 
be conſuls again, 437. They 


are interrogated in full ſenate 
as to their intentions, and 
Craſſus anſwers with more 
moderation than Pompey, 
438. Domitius 1s encourag- 


ed by Cato to oppoſe them 


in the election; but they 
carry it by violence, 10. 
Drive the oppoſite party out 
of the forum while Cæſar is 


continued five years more 


in his government, and the 


Spains and Syria are decreed 


to Pompey and Craſſus, 43%. 


Craſſus indulges a ſanguine 


and vain ambition of con- 


queſt 


FF 


queſt, ib. The tribune Ateius 
threatens to oppoſe him in 
his defigns againſt the Par- 


thians, 18. He prevails with 


Pompey to conduct him out 
of Rome, 440. Ateius meets 
him at the gate, by virtue of 
his office commands him to 
ſtop, and utters the moſt hor- 
rid execrations againſt him, 
1b. Craſſus, taking his 
voyage in the winter, loſes a 
number ofhis ſhips, 15. Pays 
his reſpects to Deiotarus in 
Galatia, 76. Throws a bridge 
over the Euphrates with eaſe, 


441. Reduces Zenodotia and 
all Meſopotamia, 15. Suffers 


himſelf to be ſaluted Inpera- 


tor, for the taking of a town, 
16. Garriſons the towns, 
and returns into Syria, to 


winter, 15. His ſon arrives 


with a thouſand horſe ſent by 
Cæſar, 16. His error in not 
ſtrengthening himſelf by the 

acquiſition of Babylon and 


Seleucia, 441. Behaves in 
Syria morelike a trader than 


a general, 16. Calculates 


the revenues of the cities, 
and weighs the treaſures in 


the temple of Atargatis at 


Hierapolis, 442. Omen of 


his ruin, 28. What paſſed 


between him and the ambaſ- 
ſadors of Orodes king of 
Parthia, 1. Alarming ac- 

counts are brought of the 
Parthian manner of fighting, 
and Caſſius and others deſire 
Craſſus to deliberate, 444. 
Artavaſdes, king of Arme- 
nia, arrives at the Roman 
camp, offers him large ſuc- 
cours, and adviſes him to 
march into Parthia by theway 
of Armenia, 16. Craſſus re- 


jects his advice, and the Ar- 


menian departs, i5, Other 
il! omens, 444, 445. The 
forces with which he paſſed 


the Euphrates, 445. Caſſius 


adviſes him to ſecure his 
troops in ſome fortified town, 


till he had an account of the 


enemy which might be de- 


pended upon; or elſe to 
march along the river till he 


reached Seleucia, ib, 446. 


Ariamnes, an artful Arabian, 


draws Craſſus into an im- 
menſe plain, 1b. Surena 
marches againſt him while 


Orodes lays waſte Armenia, 


447. Surena's opulence and 


great authority, 18. Ariam- 
nes leads Craſſus into a vaſt 
ſea of ſand, 448. Artavaſ- 
des by his envoys, deſires 


Craſſus to go and drive Oro- 


des out of Armenia firſt ; or 
at leaſt to keep to the hills, 
where he might not be ex- 


poſed to the Parthian caval- 
ry, 16. The infatuated Ro- 


man gives an anſwer full of 
reſentment, 16. Caſſius re- 


proaches Ariamnes in pri- 
vate, with his perfidy, 16. 


The Arabian anſwers him in 


an artful manner, and ſoon 
after withdraws, with the 
conſent of Craſſus, 449. 


Craſſus has intelligence of 
the approach of the Par- 
thians, and is greatly diſcon- 


certed, 18. The diſpoſition 
of his forces, 450. Comes 


to the river Baliſſus, and is 

deſired by many of his offi- 
cers to paſs the night there; 
but he marches forward 
with precipitation, 5. Su— 


rena conceals his main force, 
behind the advanced guard, 
26. The horrid noiſe by 
which the Parthians excite 


their 
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their men to action, and in- 
ſpire the enemy with terror, 
451. They attack the Ro- 


mans on all fides, and with 
their arrows drive the caval- 
ry and light armed back upon 
the legions, 1. The ar- 
rows do great execution on 


the legions, which were 


drawn up in a cloſe ſquare, 


452. Craſſus orders his ſon, 


with a ſelect party, to get up 


with the enemy, is. They 
fly, and young Craſſus pur- 


tues with great ardour, 453. 
They face about, aud make 


dreadful havock of the Ro- 


mans, 13. Publius fails in 


his attempt upon the heavy 
armed Partbian horſe, with 


his light armed Gauls, 454. 


Has an opportunity to retire, 


but ſcorns to leave ſo many 
brave men dying for his 


fake, 455, Deſires his ar- 
mour bearer to diſpatch him, 


16. The principal officers 


follow his example, 13. The 
Parthians bring the head of 
Publius, and ſhew it in an 


inſulting manner to his fa- 
ther, 456. The Romans are 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 


the ſight, 1. Craſſus be- 


haves with uncommon mag- 
nanimity, 2. His ſpeech 


on that occaſion, 457. The 


Parthians make a great 


flaughter amongſt the re- 
. maining troops, 16. Craſſus 
gives himſelf up to deſpair, 


458. The Romans decamp 
in the night, under the con- 


duct of Octavius and Cafſius, 


20. Ignatius calls at Carræ, 
and then makes the beſt of 
his way to Zeugma, with 
three hundred horſe, 450. 


Coponius, governor of Car- 


ræ, goes to meet Craſſue, 


and conducts his army into 


the town, 156. The Parthians 
in the morning diſpatch the 
wounded Romans and the 
ſtragglers, 16. Surena ſends 


perſons to Carræ, with in- 
ſidious propoſals of a peace, 
460, but toon advances to 
beſiege the place, 1. The 


Romans reſolve upon flight, 


and Craſſus takes Androma- 


chus, another traitor, for his 


guide, 1. Caſſius diſcovers 


the treachery of Androma- 
chus, returns to Carræ, and 
from thence eſcapes into Sy- 
ria, 461. At day- light Craſ- 
ſus regains the road, and gets 
poſſeſſion of a hill con- 

nected with the mountains 


of Sinnaca, 76, Surena has re- 


courſe to art, and the Ro- 


mans force Crafſus to treat, 
462. He proteſts againſt 


that violence, 463. Surena 
tells him he muſt ſign the 


treaty on the banks of the 


Euphrates, i. Craſſus 1s 


mounted upon a Parthian 


horſe, and the grooms drive 
him on, 464. The Romans 
make reſiſtance and Craſſus 
is ſlain in the ſcuffle, by a 
Parthian named Pomaxaeth- 
res, 79, The number of Ro- 


manskilledin thiswar is twen- - 


tythouſand, and ten thouſand 
are made priſoners, 16. Su- 


rena ſends the head and hand 


of Craſſus to Orodes in Ar- 


menia, 465. He pretends, 


notwithſtanding, to bring 
Craſſus alive into Seleucia, 

1b. lis farcical proceſſions, 
16. His obſervations before 
the ſenate of Seleucia on the 
obſcene books found in the 


| baggage of the Romans, tb. 


Oradcs 


5 
. 
4 


Orodes and Artavaſdes are 


reconciled, 466. The Bac- 


chæ of Euripides acted be- 
fore them, 26. A comical 
incident on the preſenting of 
Craſſus's head, 16. Orodes 
is murdered by his ſon Phra- 
ates, 407. 


Craſſus, Publius, ſon of Marcus 
Craſſus, goes into mourning 
on Cicero's baniſhment, iii. 


436. Reconciles Cicero and 
his father, 15. His ſpirit and 
valour in the Parthian war, 
454. His behaviour when 
ſurrounded, 455. Commands 
his armour-bearer to kill 


him, 23. The Parthians cut 


off his head, put it on the 
oint of a ſpear, and in- 
g e aſk Craſſus, who 


could be the father of ſo 


gallant a young man, 456. 


Craſſus, Publius Licinius, father 


to the wife of Caius Grac- 
chus, v. 207. 


Craſſus, the application of Fa- 


bius Maximus to him, 1.92, 
93+ 2 

Cr aftinus, or (raſſinus Caius, 
ſaluted by Cæſar in the morn- 
ing of the battle of Phar alia, 
iv. 203. Begins the action, 


ib. Falls, after prodigious 


efforts of valour, 204. 
Craterus, his collection of Athe- 

nian decrees, iii. 290. 
Craterus, and Antipater, two of 


Alexander's ſucceflors, after 


having reduced Greece, paſs 
into Aſia, iv. 30. He 1s 
greatly beloved by the Ma- 
cedoniaus, 40. He and Ne- 


optolemus march againſt Eu- 


menes, 41. Both killed in 
the enſuing action, 42, 43. 
Diſputes which had happen- 
ed long before between Oca- 
terus and Hephaeſtion, 288. 


IN D E. 


Account of his going from 
Aſia into Greece, v. 29. 
Crates, the philoſopher, per- 
ſuades Demetrius to raile 
the ſiege of Athens, v. 381. 


Crateſſalea, mother ot Cleome- 


nes, v. 140, Goes into E- 
gypt, in hopes of ſerving her 
country, 164. Her ſorrow 
for her ſon's death, 182. 


Her intrepid behaviour and 
death, 183. 


Cratef Fools, wife of Alexander 


the ſon of Polyperchon, her 
amour with Demetrius, v. 
340. 
Cratinus, verſes of his, l. 4. 
iii. 285. 
Cralippus, the philoſopher, does 
not exert himſelf in defence 


of providence againſt Pom- 
pey after his fall, iv. 209. A 


Peripatetic, v. 298. The 
favours Cicero did him, 7b. 
Craufis, the father of More 2 

men, iii. f. 
+ Cremona, vi. 236. 


| Crcon, Demoſthenes bids Ar- 


chias act the part of Creon 
in the tragedy, v. 208. 

+ Cretans, their fimple and 
temperate way of living, 1. 
115. From them Lycurgus 
drew his model, 2 Their 
deceit, 111. 190. Their ar- 
chers, v. 147. | 


+ Crete, the tribute the ancient 


Athenians paid to it, 1. 13. 
Creticus, the ſarman'e of the 


father of Mark Antony, \ 


300. ̃ 
+ Crimeſus, r river, ii. 240. 


Criſpinus, colleague of Mar- 
cellus, ii. 400. Wounded 
by a party of Numidians, 
25. Dies of his wounds, 74. 

Criſpinus, huſband of Poppæa, 
Vi. 216. 

Criſpinus, 
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Criſpinns, an officer in Otho's 

army, vi. 231. 

Critias, ſon of Callæſchrus, in- 
ſtrumental in recalling Al- 
cibiades from exile, ii. 145. 
Afterwards one of the thirty 


tyrants, and adviſes Lyſan- 


der to procure the death of 
Alcibiades, ib. x. 153, Slain 
by Thraſybulus, 146. n. 

Critolaidas, one of the Spartan 
arbitrators between the A- 
thenians and ee 
i. 208, 

Crobylus the orator, ſays, war 

cannot be kept to any ſet 
diet, v. 264. 

Crosſus, his converſation with 
Solon, i. 235, 236. 

+ Crommyon, a wild ſow killed 
there by Theſeus, 1. 9. 

Cronius, 

month Hecatombœon, i. 11. 

I Crozonians, part of the ſpoils 

taken at Arbela, ſent them 

by Alexander, iv. 272. 


Crow ſtunned and ſtruck down 


by the exclamations of the 

people, iv. 146. 

+ Cruſtumenium, i. 66. 
Centiia, or ambuſcade of the 


Spartans, a cruel manner of 
deſtroying the Helots when 


thought too numerous, i. 
139. 


Ciſias, phyſician to Artaxerxes 


Mnemon, a fabulous writer, 
vi. 106, 120. 
Cteffbius, v. 241. 


 Crefippus, the fon of Chabrias, 


„ 
+ Crefium, iii. 282. 


C ulleo adviſes Pompey to divorce 
Iulia, and exchange Cæſar's 


friendſhip for that of the ſe- 
nate, iv. 17. 
Cuma in Alia Minor, i. 315. 
Cum ans, iv. 393. et u. 
+ Cunaxa, battle of. See Bat- 
te, 


the ſame with the 


Cup, Laconian, the faſhion of its 
See Cothon. | 

+ Cures, the capital of the Sa- 
bines, i. 71. Thence the 

Romans called Qui:ites, 15. 

Curetes, i. 211. | 

Curiae, or wards, ten in each 
tribe at Rome, i. 57. 2. 72. 

Curio one of the officers in 
Sylla's army, takes the ci- 
tadel of Athens to which the 
tyrant Ariſtion had retired, 


e 


Curio, the tribune, gained by 
Ceæſar who pays his immenſe 
_ debts, iv. 187. Demands 
that either Pompey ſhould 
diſmiſs his forces, or Cæſar 
be ſuffered to keep his, 16. 
Makes equitable propoſals in 
Cæſar's name, 188. Screens 
and ſaves Cæſar when in dan- 
ger of being killed goingfrom 
the ſenate-houſe after the de- 
bates about Catiline, 333. 
The advice he gives Cato, 
v. 58. His exhibitions 
when aedile, 92. The ruin 
of Antony, 391. 
Curius, Manius, Cato admires 
* frugal manner of living, 
455. Pyrrhus defeated 
by him, iii. 97. 
Curſes. See imprecations. 
Curtian Lake, 1. 69. 
Curtius, an illuſtrious Sabine, 
1. 68. 
Cuſſacans, almoſt the whole 
nation ſacrificed tothe manes 
of Hephæſtion, iv. 319. 


+ Cyancan iſlands, iii. 290. 


Cybele the mother of the gods, 


warns Themiſtocles of an 
attempt againſt his life, i. 
321. On which account he 
dedicates a temple to her, 

th, | 


 Cybernefia, or feſtival of pilots, 


1. 16. 
| Cy bus, | 


IN D E X. 


rn, 
i. 204. 

Cychreus the Salaminian wor- 
1 5 by the Athenians, 


1. 9. 
+ Cyclades, i 111. 128. a 
 Cycnus, or Cygnus, killed in 


ſingle combat oy: Hercules, 


430 
+ Cydnus, its water extremely 


cold; Alexander's fſicknels 


the conſequence of —_ in 
it, iv. 247. 


Cylinder within a ſphere, or- 


"dered by Archimedes to be 
put upon. his monument, 
See Archimedes. 

(yllarabis, a place of exerciſe 
near the gates of Argos, iii. 
108. V. 158, | 

Cylon, the hiſtory of him and 
his accomplices, 1 . 20%, 210. 

Cynægirus, ii. 494. 

Cyniſca, ſiſter to Ageflaus; h he 
perſuades her to contend for 
the prize of the chariot-race 
at the Olympic games, to 


ſhew the Greeks how trifling | 
all ambition of that king 


was, iv. 88. 


NF Cyneſarges, the place of exer- 


cite without the ny of A- 
thens, i. 280. 
+ Cynoſcephalæ, 1. 30. iii. 36. 
Þ Cyprus ſubmits toAlexander, 
iv. 264, The money Cato 
raiſed there, v. 83. 
Cypſelus, vi. 143. 
Or bes, the tables on which So- 
lon wrote hislaws, i. 230, 231. 
. + Cyrenians, iii. 2, 303. v. 101. 
Þ Cyrrheſiica, v. 384. 
T Cyrnaus, river, iv. 157. 
Cyrus, whence the name, vi, 
106, 
Cyrus, the Great, why he re- 
leaſes Crœſus, i. 237. His 
epitaph, iv. 317. 
Gru, ſon of Daris, and bro- 


ther of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
vi. 106. His attention to 
his concubine Aſpaſia, 13 5. 
Supplies ande with mo- 
ney, iii. 175. Conſpires a 
gainſt the king his brother, 
vi. 108. His vaunting offers 
to the Lacedzmonians, 111. 
Levies war againſt Artaxerx- 
es, 16. Entertains Clearchus 
and other Greeks in his ſer- 
vice, ib, Is Killed 1 in battle, | 
110 | 
+ Cythera, iſle of, ii, 379, iv. 
1056. v. 173. 
Cytheris, an actreſs, Antony” 4 
miſtreſs, v. 398. | 
+ Cyzicus, beheged by Mitbri- 
dates, iii- 313. Taken by 
Alcibiades, 1 Ut. 140. 


D. | 


Dab. Ka, or of mount 
Ida, 1. 175. 

Daedalus, his flight, 1. 19; 18. 

Darmon, or genius of Socrates, 
gives him inſtructions and 
Warnings, ii. 121. ili. 392. 

Daemons, beings of a middle 
nature, between the divine 
and the human, i. 86, 87. 


Da ſſus, or Dacſius, one of the 


Macedonian months, iv. 241. 
Damachus, what he ſaid of 2 
phænomenon in the air, 111. 
18 
＋ Baer farrendered to A- 
lexander, iv. 254. 
Damaſtes, otherwiſe called Pro- 
eruſtes, the cruelties he ex- 
erciſed, i. 10. Killed by 
Theſeus, 8. 

Damoclidas, aſſiſts Pelopidas 1 in 
reſtoring liberty to T hebes, 
Als 4234s © : 
Damon, remarkable fs his kill | 
in muſic and politics, ii. 5. 
e to adviſe Pericles 

in 
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in the adminiſtration, 'z3. 


Baniſhed on that account, 
ib. iii. 378. 


Damon, furnamed Peripoltas, 


Ill. 272. 
Damon the Pæanean, v. 266. 
 Damoteles, corrupted by Anti- 
gonus, contributes to the de- 


feat of Cleomenes, v. 17 


PLL 

+ Damyrias, river, ii. 247. 

Danaus, ili. 108, 

Dance of the n why ſo 
called, vi. 12 Was the 
impreſſion of | Clearchus's 
ring, 16. 

Dances, part of Numa? 8 religi- 
ous ceremonies, i. 160. 


Dandamis, the Indian philoſo- 


pher, what he ſaid of the 
Grecianpbiloſophers, iv. 3 11. 


Ihe reſt of his hiſtory, 1. 3 12 
Water 


: + Danube, ii. 268. 


brought from thence to the 
repofitories of the king of 
Perſia, to ſhew the extent X 


of his dominions, iv. 275. 
Duaochus, v. 254. 
Dapbne, daughter of Amyclas, 


transformed into a laurel, v. 


130. 

+ Dardanians, f li. 268. 

Da: -danus carries the Samothra- 
cian gods to Troy, 1. 350. 


Da -danzs,armourbeareroBro- | 


tus, vi. 100, 
+ Dardanus in Troas, i 111, 246, 
+ Derdarians, iii. 322. 
Darius, Codomannus, marches 


from Suſa againſt Alexander, 


iv. 246. The number of 
his forces, and his dream on 
that occaſion, 15. The office 


of Aſgandes which he bore 


under the former king, ib. 
Neglects the ſalutary advice 


of Amyntas, and perceives 


his error when it is too late, 
248. Is defeated by Alex- 
ander in Cilicia, 249+ The 


magnificence of his tent, ;3, 
The letter he wrote to . 
| lexander, 203. His afflic- 
tion on the news of his wife's 
death, 264. Tyreus ares | 
him that Alexander had be. 
haved to her with great ho. 
nour, ib. Darius's prayer 
to the gods thereupon, 265, 
| Defeated near Arbela, 271. 
His flight, 15. Taken by 
Beſſus, 283. Found wound- 
ed with many darts, 284. 
What he ſaid to Poly ſtratus, 
who gave him ſome water in 
his laſt moments, 25. | 
Darius Nothus, his children by 
Paryſatis, vi. 106. Was in- 
clined to deſtroy Statira with 
her brother, 17. 
Darius, the eldeſt ſon of Ar- 
taxerxes, vi. 135. Declared 
ſucceſſor to the throne, and 
permitted to wear the point 
of his turban upright, i. 
According to the cuſtom of 
the Perſians his firſt requeſt 
to be granted, and he aſks 
Aſpaſia, ib. His father gives 


her to him, but afterwards 


conſecrates her to Diana 
Anytis, 136, 136. He con- 
ſpires againſt bis father at 
the inſtigation of Tiribazus, 
137. Is taken and ar 
puniſhed, 139. 

+ Daſcylitis, lake of, ili. 314. 

+ Dalſſaretii, their country, lt, 
31. 


Datis, the king of Perſia's ge- 


neral arrives at Marathon 
and ravages the country, ii. 
414+ - 

Nay, a white day, why ſo 
called, ii. 37. | 
Days auſpicious and inauſpict- 

ous, iii. 341. i. 348. 
Dead, a law againſt ſpeaking ill 

58 them, 1 1. 224, 225+ 
Death, 


„ 
Death, Æſop thought it moſt 


unfortunate in time of proſ- 
perity, but Plutarch is of a 
different opinion, ii. 355. A 
ſudden deathpreferred to any 
other by Caeſar, iv. 395, A 


cowardly thing to run into 
the arms of it, v. 174, 175. 


Debts, public, a ſecurity to the 
prince, iv. 52. | 


Decade, a place of execution in 


the priſon at Sparta, v. 138. 
+ Decelea, ii. 120. iii. 181, 205. 
Decency, ii. 480. | | 


Decimation, an ancient military 


_ puniſhment revived by Crat- 
jus, iii. 430. Put in practice 
by Antony, v. 427. | 


Decimus Brutus, leads Cæſar to 


the ſenate the day he was diſ- 

patched, iv. 390. 
Deidamia, married to Pirithous, 
1. 32. „ 
Deidamia, ſiſter of Pyrrbus, iii. 
62. Married to Demetrius 

the ſon of Antigonus, 64. v. 
356. Her death, iii. 369. 
Deimachus, father of Autolycus, 
Deioneus, i. 8. 


Deiotarus, king of Galatia, his 


anſwer to Craſſus, who told 
him he began to build late in 
the day, lii. 441, Taken 
into Peticius's ſhip after the 
battle of Pharſalia, iv. 207. 
Cato's viſit to him, v. 59. 


He goes over from Antony 


to Auguſtus, v. 449. 
Deipnophorae, i. 23. 
Delium, ii. 107. iii. 209, 379. 


Dellius, the hiſtorian, v. 446. 


Quits Antony, 75. Sent by 
Antony to Cleopatra, v. 412. 
I Delos, i. 20. ii. 17. in. 375. 
Delphi, i. 17, et paſſim. 
Delphic tables, v. 186. 
Delphini um, i. 11, 16. 


Deluge, ceremonies performed 


Vor. VI. 


Demaenetus, li. 263. | 
Demagoras, maſter of a Rhodian 


4 


by the Athenians after that 
of Ogyges, iii. 233. 


Demades, the Athenian orator, 


v. i. Ruins his country by 
eſpouſing the Macedonian in- 


tereſt, 6. Blames Phocion 
for ſending his ſon to Sparta, 


24. His obſervation on the 
news of Alexander's death, 


25. Propoſes to treat with 
Antipater, 29. Gets his mo- 


ney ill, and ſpends it pro- 
fuſely, 35. His ſaying to 


his ſon, 16. His letter to 
Antigonus, in which he tells 


him that Macedonia, hung 


only on an old rotten ſtalk, | 
36. That letter intercepted 
cauſes his and hisſon's death, 


76, he uſed to aſſiſt De- 


moſthenes in his pleadings; 
for he ſpoke betterextempore 


than that orator, 244, 246. 


_ Goes ambaſſador to Alexan- 
der the Great, 261. The 


divine vengeance hunts him 
down for the death of De- 


moſthenes, 270. Caſlander, 


the ſon of Antipater, kills 
him, 2. To what he com- 
pared the army after Alexan- 
der's death, vi. 198, 199. 


galley, iii. 306. 


Demaratus of Corinth, a ſaying 


of his, and Plutarch's reflec- 
tion upon it, iv. 82, 276. 


Reconciles Philip and Alex- 
ander, 234. Sees Alexander 


ſeated on the throne of Per- 
fia; his behaviour thereupon, 


276. His death and mag- 


nificent funeral, 299. 


Demaratus of Rhodes, releaſed 


by Alexander at the inter- 


ceͤſſion of Phocion, v. 22. 
Demaratus the Spartan, incenſes 


the king of Perſia, but that 


B b pi ince 
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prince is reconciled to him Demetrius, ſon of Antigonus 


at the requeſt of Themiſto- 
cles, i. 320. | 
Demaretus, a Corinthian officer 
under Timoleon, ii. 235, 
$395 --- 5 
ee the mother of Ti- 
moleon, ii. 213. Deteſts 
him for killing his brother, 
416. | 


' Demeas, fon of Demades, kil- 


led in his father's preſence, 
rs 36. 


D 


+ Demetrias, iii. 39. Ve 357, 


399. NM. 14. 
Demetrius, ſon of Philip of Ma- 


cedon, ſent as an hoſtage to 
Rome,11.38,39. His brother 


Perſeus unjuſtly accuſes him 
of treaſon, and he is put to 
death, vi. 197. e 
Demetrius, the Magneſian, v. 
1 8 


Demetrius, Pompey's freedman, 
The preparations 


v. 57. N 
made for his reception at An- 

tioch, 15. His houſe and 
_ gardens, iv. 164. His inſo- 

lence, 7b. | | 


Demetrius, a ſervant of Caſſius, 


vi. 93. 


Demetrius, fon of Demetrius, 


furnamed he Slender, v. 389. 
Demetrius, ſon of Demetrius, 
prince of Cyrene, v. 389. 
Demetrius Pheidon accules Ca- 
liſthenes to Alexander, iv. 
2 298. ES, a ä 


Demetrius, the Peripatetic, | a 


friend of Cato's, v. 112. 
Demetrius Phalereus, governor 
of Athens for Caſſander, v. 


339. Generouſly treated by 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, 340. 
The character he gave of 
Demoſthenes's orations, v. 
40 „ 5 
Demetrius of Phariae, his advice 
tq Philip, vi. 193. 


Gonatas, ii. 205. 
emetrius Poliorcetes, ſon of 
Antigonus and Stratonice, v. 
334. Endeavours to {ave 
Eumenes, iv. 60. Inimita— 
bly beautiful in his perton, 
and a moſt agreeable com. 
panion, v. 334. Attentive 
to his pleaſures, and yet 
very diligent and expeditious 
when butincis called, 74. 
Remarkably affectionate to 
his father, 2b. Inſtance of 
the happy terms on which 
they lived, 335. Antigonus 
intending to deſtroy one of 
his courtiers named Mith- 
ridates, on account of a 
dream, Demetrius advertiſes 
him of that intention, 335, 
330. Antigonus, while he 
reſides in Phrygia, is in- 
formed of Ptolemy's invaſion 
of Syria, and ſends his ſon 
Demetrius againſt him, tho? 
only twenty-two years of | 
age, 336. Demetrius is de- 
feated near Gaza; but Pto- 
lemy ſends him back his mi- 
litary cheſt and equipage, 
337. Behaves with ſpirit 
under his loſs, 15. Defeats 


Cilles, Ptolemy's general, 


and requites the generoſity of 

Ptolemy, by returning the 

ſpoils, 1. Antigonus haſt- 
ens down from Celænæ to 

embrace his ſon, 338. De- 

metrius is ſent againſt the 

Nabathzan Arabs, and tho' 

he does not ſubdue them, 

brings offconfiderable booty, 

16. Paſſes the Euphrates, 
while Seleucus is upon his 

Indian expedition, takes one 
of the caſtles of Babylon, and 
lays waſte the country, 10. 

Obliges Ptolemy to retire 

ä 93 


from the fiege of Halicar- 
naſſus, 338. Antigonus and 
Demetrius form the defign of 
ſetting Athens free from the 


e of Caſſander and Pto- 


emy, 339. Demetrius ſails 
thither with five thouſand 


talents of ſilver and two hun- 


dred and fifty ſhips, and, 
upon proclaiming liberty, is 
received with joy, 16. He 
gives Demetrius the Phale— 
rean, who commanded there 
for Caſſander, a ſafe conduct 
to Thebes, 340. Surrounds 
the fort of Munychia with a 
ditch and rampart, and ſails 


to Megara, where Caſſander 


had another garriſon, 15. 


His adventure with Crateſi- 
polis near Patrae, 26. He 


dliſlodges the garriſon of Me- 
gara, and declares the city 
His attention to 


free, 341. 
Stilpo the philoſopher, 26. 


Returns to the fiege of Mu- 


nychia, takes and demoliſhes 
it, 15. Enters Athens at the 
requeſt of the citizens, re- eſ- 


tabliſhes the commonwealth, 


promiſes them a large ſupply 
of wheat, and timber enough 
to build a hundred gallies, 46. 
Their extreme ſervility and 
adulation to Demetrius and 


Antigonus, 341, 342. Stra- 
tocles the principal inſtru- 


ment of that profane adula- 
tion, 15. The Gods an- 
nounce their diſpleaſure at 


this profaneneſs, 343, 344. 


Dromoelides finiſhes all by a 
decree that the Athenians 
ſhould conſult the oracle of 


Demetrius, 344. Demetrius 


marries Eurydice, a deſcend- 
ant of the antient Miltiades, 
345. An account of his mar- 


17 ing 88 the aa of 


. 


Antipater, 13. Has more 
wives and miſtreſſes than any 
Grecian prince of his time, 


1b. Defeats Menelaus, the 
brother of Ptolemy, at Cy- 


prus, 346. 


Fights a great 
battle at ſea with Ptolemy 
himſelf, and beats him, 25. 
Ptolemy flies with eight ſhips 
only, 76. On this occaſion 
the celebrated Lamia falls 
into the hands of Demetrius, 
347. The city of Salamis, 
and the land- forces of Pto- 
lemy, are ſurrendered to 
him, 16. He ſets the pri- 


ſoners free, 16. Sends twelve 


hundred ſuits of armour to 
the Athemians, 7&4, Sends 
Ariſtodemus to his father, 


with the news of his victory, 
15. Ariſtodemus trifles vile- 
ly with Antigonns's impa- 


tience; but being the firſt to 


ſalute him king, the people 


accept the title, 347, 348. 
Antigonus ſends the diadem 


alto to Demetrius, 348. 


The Ægyptians, on this oc- 


caſion, give Ptolemy the ti- 
tle of king, 16. Lyſima- 
chus and Seleucus likewiſe 
aſſume it, 16. Antigonus | 


miſcarries in an expedition 


againſt Ptolemy, 349. Being 
now little ſhort. of eighty, 


leaves the military depart- 


ment to his ſon, 28. Takes 
no offence at his ſon's de- 
baucheries, 349, 3 50. De- 
metrius has a fertile inven. 


| tion in mechanics, and there 


is ſomething peculiarly great 
both in the conſtruction of bis 


ſhips and engines, 350, 351. 


Goes to war with the Rho- 


dians, on account of their 


alliance with Ptolemy, 352. 


In the courſe of it, brings 


Boba the 
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the largeſt of his helepoles up 
to the walls, 352. The hele- 
poles deſcribed, ih. The 
Athenians negotiate a peace 
between Lim and the Rhodi- 
ans, 354. Call him to the 


defence of Athens againſt. 
He drives 
Caſlander out of Attica, and 


Caſlander, 16. 


de feats him at Thermopylæ, 
ibid. Heraclea voluntarily 
ſubmits, and he receives into 
his army fix thouſand Ma- 
cedonians, who revolt from 
Caſſander, i. Proclaims 


liberty to the Greeks within 
the ſtreightsof Ther mopylæ, 


and receives the Boeotians 
into his alliance, 16. Makes 
himſelf maſter of Cenchreæ, 
Phyle, and Panactus, 761d. 


Puts the two latter in the 
hands of the Athenians a- 
gain, 26. The Athenians, 


very improperly lodge him 
in the Parthenon, 16. His 
debaucheries there, 355. 
One inſtance of virtue is 
found in Athens, 22. He 
reducesthat part of the coun- 
try called Acte in Peloponne- 
Jus, and all Arcadia, except 
Mantinea, 356. 


free, %. Marries Deida- 
mia the fiſter of Pyrrhus, 26. 


Is proclaimed general of all 


Greece, 357. Aſſumes the 


title of King of Kings, 76, 


Demetrius infiſts on being 
admitted immediately, at his 
return, both to the leſs and 


the greater myſteries ; and 
the Athenians, contrary to 


all the rules, comply, 357, 
358. He comminds them 
to raiſe two hundred and fif- 
ty talents, and then givesthe 


their enemies, 361. 


dets Ar- 
gos, Sicyon and Corinth 


money to his miſtreſſes, to 


buy ſoap, 13. The extrava, 
gant expences of Lam a, 


359, She is called one of 
his helepoles, ib. Demo, an- 


other of his miſtreſſes, is cal. 
led Mania, ib. 
is called home to the afſſiſt- 
ance of bis father, againſt 


Demetrius 


whom the other ſucceflors of 
Alexander had united, 360, 
The great preparations of 
Anti- 
gonus recommends Deme- 
trius to the army, as his ſuc- 
ceſſor, 16. Omens of their 


defeat, i5, Demetrius puts 
Antiochus, the ſon of Seleu- 
cus, to flight ; but by going 
unſeaſonably upon the pur- 
ſuit, loſes the victory, 362. 


Antigonus's troops deſert to 
Seleucus, and Antigonus is 
flain, 6. Demetrius flies to 


Epheſus, and, although in 


want of money, ſpares the 


temple of Diana, 716. 363. 
Embarks for Greece, where 


his principal dependence 1s 
upon the Athenians, 5. Their 
ambaſſadors meet him near 
the Cyclades, and tell him, 
they will receive no king in- 


to their city, 18. This in- 
gratitude of theirs cuts him 
to the heart, 23. Gets his 
| Sg from their ports, and 


eers for the iſthmus, where 


he finds the cities of Greece 
all inclined to revolt, 364. 
Sails to the Cherſoneſus, 
. from whence he ravages the 
dominions of Lyfimachus, 


15. Seleucus makes propo- 


ſals of marriage to Strato- 
nice the daughter of Deme- 


trius, 265. Demetrius fails 


with his daughter, and by 


the way makes a deſcent on 
Cilicia, 26. Brings off twelve 


hundred 


hundred talents, from Quin- 
da, which had been the pro- 
perty of his father, 365, 
Meets Seleucus at Oroflus, 
and they entertain each other 
in a princely manner, 16. 
Demetrius ſeizestheprovince 


| of Cllicia, zb. Is contracted 
to Ptolemais, the daugh- _ 


ter of Ptolemy, 16. Seleu- 
cus demands Cilicia of him; 
and on his refuſing that, 
inſiſts on. having the cities of 
Tyre and Sidon, 16. Deme- 
trius puts ſtronger garriſons 


in thoſe cities, 366. His 


operations before Athens, 
which was now in the pol- 


ſeſſion of the tyrant Lacha- 


res, ib. He reduces it by 
famine, 367. 
Athenians, and gives them 


a large ſupply of bread- corn, 


ib. In the joy of their hearts, 


they deliver up to him the 
Piraeus and Munychia, 368. 


He puts a garriſon likewiſe 
in the Muſeum, 16. Forms 


a a defign upon Lacedaemon, 


and defeats Archidamus; but 
is called from that ſcheme 


by news of the lots of his 


cities in Aſia, and of all Cy- 


Prus except Salamis, zh, The 
troubles in Macedonia call 


him thither, 369. He eſta- 
bliſnhes himſelf in that coun- 
try after having killed Alex- 
ander, the fon of Caſſander, 

70. Ptolemy releaſes the 
wife and children of Deme- 
trius, 371. Eraſiſtratus, phy- 


ſician to Seleucus, diſcovers 
that Antiochus is deiperatelß 


in love with Stratonice, and 
Seleucus gives herup to him, 


and declares them king and 
queen of the Upper Provin- 


ces, 371, 372. Demetrius, 


Pardons the at Athens, 13. 


vanity, 4, They 


N Un 


whoſe dominions were now 


very extenſive, takes Thebes, 
and reduces the reſt of Boeo- 
tia, 373, Makes a mode- 
rate uſe of his victory, zh. 
During an expedition of his 
into Thrace, the Boeotians 
revolt again, is. He leaves 
his ſon Antigonus to beſiege 
Thebes, and marches againſt 
Pyrrhus, who had over- run 
all Theſſaly, 13. Pyrrhus 
retires, 374. Demetrius re- 


turns to the ſiege of Thebes, 
16. Takes it again, and 


puts only thirteen of the ei- 


tizens to death, 13. The 
Atolians, being in poſſeſſion 
of the paſſes to Delphi, he 


celebrates the Pythian games 
Marches a- 
gainſt the Etolians, 375. 


Leaves Pantauchus, in Æto- 
lia, and moves againſt Pyr- 


rhus, 6. Pyrrhus falls up- 


on Pantauchus, and defeats 


him, 26. The Macedonians 
admire the valour of Pyr- 


Thus, and deſpiſe Demetrius 


for his vanity of dreſs, 26. 
Extraordinaryinſtance of that 
are of- 
fended alſo at his diſſolute 


life, and difficulty of acceſs, 
356. He throws the petitions 


of the people into the river, 
z6, During his ſickneſs at 
Pella, Pyrrhus enters Ma- 


cedonia, and advances as far 
as Edeſſa, 377. 


He comes 
to terms with Pyrrhus, 18. 


Makes great preparations for 
recovering all his father's 
dominions, 25. 


The vaſt 


ſize of his gallies, 378. 
The kings attack him in ſe- 
veral quarters, 16. Pyrrhus 
takes Beroea, and the Mace- 
donians revolt to him, 379. 
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Demetrius quits his royal 


robe, and flies, after having 


held Macedonia ſeven years, 


379. 380. He goes firſt to 


Caſſandria, where his wife 
Phila, in her deſpair, takes 
poiſon, 380. He repairs 


to Greece, and collects an 


army, 2b. The Athenians 


revolt from him again, 381. 
He lays ſiege to Athens, but 


is perſuaded by Crates the 
philoſopher to raiſe it, 10. 
Sails to Afia with his forces, 
26. Eurydice brings him 


Ptolemais, who had been 


contracted to him ſome time, 


13. He takes Sardis, and 
other places in Ionia, 74. 
Agathocles, the ſon of Lyſi- 
machus, comes againſt him, 
and he moves into Phrygia, 
16. Demetrius has the bet- 
ter in ſkirmiſhes, but Lyfi- 

machus cuts off his convoys, 
382. He deligns to march 
towards Armenia, 
prevented by famine and 


but 1s 


peſtilence amongſt his troops, 
26. Marches down to Tar- 


| ſus, and applies to his ſon-in- 


law Seleucus for relief, 26. 


Seleucus at firſt relieves him, 


but ſoon after commences 
hoſtilities againſt him, 383. 
Demetrius ravages the coun- 
try, and gains ſeveral ad- 


vantages over Seleucus, 16. 
Long ſickneſs proves a great 
hindrance to his affairs, 


384. He paſſes mount 
Amanus, and Seleucus fol- 
lows, 16. Is near taking 


Seleucus by ſurprize, 16. 


Seleucus offers him battle, 


and his troops revolt to that 
prince, 385, He hides him 


ſelf a while in a wood upon 


Mount Amanus, in hopes of 


making his way fo Caunus, 
ib, Finds that impracti- 


cable, and ſurrenders to Se- 


leucus, 15. Seleucus at firſt 
is very favourably inclined 


to him, but fearing his prac- 


tices upon the army, keeps 
him a priſoner at large in 
the Syrian Cherſoneſus, 386. 
Allows him, however, a 
princely table, and other 


comforts in his confinement, 


387. Demetrius orders his 
friends in Greece not to 
truſt his letters or his ſeal, 
76, His fon Antigonus makes 


Seleucus an offer of all his 
_ eſtates, and promiſes to de- 


liver up himſelf an hoſtage, 
to procure his father's liber- 
ty, ib. Demetrius attends 


fora time to the exerciles of 


hunting and running, but 
leaves them by degrees, and 


links into indolence and in- 


activity, 16. Drinking and 
play ſucceed, ibid. After 

three years confinement, he 
dies at the age of fifty-four, 
388. Antigonus receives 
his remains at ſea, and con- 
ducts them with great fune- 


ral pomp to Corinth, 10. 


From thence they are carried 
to Demetrias, and depoſited 
in that city, 389. An ac- 
count of the iſſue he left, ib. 


His poſterity fill the throne 


of Macedon down to Perſeus, 


who was conquered by the 


Romans, 26. 


Demo, one of Demetrius's mil- 


trefles, v. 355. Surnamed 


Mania, 359. 7, 
Demochares, the Leuconian, his 


reflection upon a decree of 


| Stratocles, v. 356. Baniſhed 
for that reflection, ibid, _ 


 Demochares, 
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Demochares of Soli, the name he 
gave Demetrius, v. 359. 
Democ bares, the Lacedemonian, 
a pretended friend to Agis, 
betrays him, v. 137, 138. 
Democharis, his account of the 
death of Demoſthenes, v. 

269. 1 


Democles, his virtue and death, 


TE. a bog 
Democrates the Athenian, ii. 
— 3 VVV 
Democrates the Spartan exile, v. 
145. 


Die mocritus, one of the princi- 


plwwẽbes of his philoſophy, ii. 
e PO an enemy to Timo- 
V 
Demoleon, iii. 334. 
Demon the hiſtorian, i. 17. 
Demonax, ſent by Archelans 
to inform the people of Cy- 
_ zicus of the arrival of Lucul- 
Ius, in. 314. 


Domoni des of Jos, his advice to 


>: Frcs, lo 1. 


Demophanes, one of the tutors 


of Philopcemen, iii. 2. De- 
livers his country from fla- 


very, by employing perſons 


to kill Ariſtodemus, tyrant 
of Megalopolis, 13. Aﬀliſts 
Aratus in expelling Nicoc- 
les, tyrant of Sicyon, 7b. 
Demophantus, commander ofthe 
Elean horſe, iii. 9. 
Demophilus, v. 43. 
Demophon, i. 37, 234. 
Demopolis, i. 324. 
Demoſthenes, the Athenian ge- 
neral, repulſed in AÆtolia, 11. 
379. Fortifies himſelf in 
Pylos, 380. Sent with a 
numerous fleet to aſſiſt Ni- 
cias in Sicily, 403. 
magnificence of his arrival, 
. Determined to attack 
the Syracuſans immediately, 


The 


404. Aſſaults Epipolae, 405. 
Is ſurrounded in the final re- 
treat of the Athenians, and 

ſtabs himſelf, 412. Different 
accounts of his death, 414, 


"i RES | 


Demoſthenes, father of the ora- 


tor, was called the Sword- 
cutler, v. 238. 
Demoſthenesthe orator, the great 
reſemblance between him 
and Cicero,” y, 238. His 
father, Demoſthenes, kept 
many ſlaves at work on the 
buſineſs of a ſword-cutler, 
239. His mother was Cleo- 
bule, the daughterof Gylon, 
:6.n. At the age of leven 
years he loſes his father, who 
leaves him a conſiderable 
fortune, 25. Greatly wrongs 
ed by his guardians, 26. 
Of a ſickly habit, and gets 
the contemptuons name of 
Batalus, amongſt the boys, 
15. Has alſo the ſurname of 
Argas, 240. His ambition 
to ſpeak in public takes its 
riſe from the ſucceſs of Cal- 
liſtratus, and the admiration 
in which that orator was 
holden, 23. Pitches upon 
Iſæus for his preceptor in 
eloquence, in preference to 
Iſocrates, 241. Studies alſo 
under Plato, 26. Goes to 
law with his guardians, and 
pleads his own cauſe, 16. 
Attempts to ſpeak in the 


public debates; but fails _ 


through the violence of his 
manner, and the weakneſs 
and ſtammering of his voice, 
242. Encouraged by an 
ancient man named Euno- 
mus, 75. Inſtructed in pro- 
nunciation and action by Sa- 
tyrus the player, 243. Builds 
himſelfa ſubterraneous ſtudy, 
Bb4 and 


and fhaves one fide of his 
head, that he may not quit 
his ſtudy till his hair is 
grown, 16. Pytheas tells 
him, his arguments ſmell of 
of the lamp, 244. Demoſt- 
henes's anſwer, 16. He 
ſeldom ſpeaks extempore, 


16. Yet, without premedi- 
tation, anſwers Python the 


Byzantine, and Lamachus 


the Myrrhenean, on tuo 
very ſignal occaſions, 245. 


In what reſpect he took 
Pericles for his model, 13. 


He is called, by the comic 
writers Rhopoperperethras, 
246. Theophraſtus's Judg- 


ment concerning Demo 
- henes | 
What Demoſthenes ſaid of 

Phocion, 247. 
ſtammering by ſpeaking with 
Pebbles in his mouth, and 
ſtrengthens his voice by 
ſpeaking as he ran up hill, 
16. His repartees, 248. 


Embarks in the adminiſtra- 


tion in the time of Phocion, 
1b. Implacable in his re- 


ſentments; yet drops his 


proſecution againſt Midias, 
249. Has a glorious fub- 
ject forhis political ambition, 


the defence of Greece againſt 


Philip, 28. Moſt of his ora- 


tions upon the principle of 


recommending honour and 
virtue, preferably to all o- 
ther conſiderations, 250. 


Neither has courage to be 


truſted in the field, nor is 
ſufficiently fortified againſt 
the impreſhons of money, 
251. Yetexcels all the ora- 
tors of his time, except Pho- 
cion, in his life and conver- 
ſation, 16. Has the ſpirit 
to accuſe Antipho before the 


and Demades, 26. 


Corrects his 


Elatea, and poſſeſſes himſelf 
of Phocis, ibid. Notwith- 


Areopagus, after he had 


been acquitted by the peo- 
ple, zh. Prepares orations 


for two adverſaries on each 
ſide of the queſtion, 252. 


_ Account of ſome other ora- 


tions of his, ib. Goes with 
nine other deputies to the 


court of Philip, and that 
prince anſwers the ſpeech of 


Demoſthenes with the great. 


eſt care, 253. His anſwer 


to his colleagues who praiſed 
Philip, 3. He perſuades 
the Athenians to drive the 


Macedonians out of Eubcea, 
and to ſend ſuccours to the 
Byzantines and Perinthians, 


ib, Goes ambaſſador to the 
ſtates of Greece, and per- 
ſuades moſt of them to join 


in the league againſt Philip, 


16. The allies take an army 
of mercenaries into their 
pay, 254. Philip ſurpriſes 


ſtanding all theſe advantages 
of the enemy, Demoſthenes, 
by his eloquence, brings 
the Thebans to declare a- 


| : gainſt him, 254, 255» Phi- 


lip ſends ambaſſadors to 
Athens to apply for peace, 
but by ſome fatality he is 
not liſtened to, 255. Ora- 


cles announce the downfal 


of Greece, 15. Demoſt- 
henes has great confidence 
in the Grecian arms, 2506; 
yet, in the battle of Chero- 
nea, throws away his arms, 
and flies, 75. Philip com- 
mits many exceſſes, in the 
joy of victory, 257. De- 


moſthenes received large re- 
mittances from the king of 
' Periia, 13. Many accuſa- 


tions are lodged againſt him 
| at 
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at Athens, but the people 
continue him at the helm 
notwithſtanding, 1b. He 
pronounces the funeral ora- 
tion of thoſe that fell in the 
late battle, 258. Philip dies 


ſoon after, 16. The Athe- 


nians vote a crown for Pau- 


ſanias who killed him, 25. 


Demoſthenes apppears with 
a garland on his head, 
though it was only the ſe- 
venth day after his daugh- 
ter's death, 15. The con- 
federates unite again, and 


the Thebans attack the Ma- 


cedonian garriſon in their ci- 
tadel, 260. Demoſthenes 


_ repreſents Alexander as a 


mere boy, is. Alexander 
takes the city of Thebes, 10. 


HDe commands the Athe- 


nians to deliver up their o- 
rators, 16. Demoſthenes 


addreſſes the people in the 


fable of the ſheep delivering 
up their dogs to the wolves, 


261. Demades procures a 
pardon for the orators and 


the city, 1. The great 
cauſe concerning the crown 
comes on, and is determined 
4n tavour of Demoſthenes, 
261, 262. A ichines retires 
to Rhodes, 262, Harpalus 
carries off Alexander's trea- 


fures from Babylon, and 
brings them to Athens, 25. 


 Pemoſthenes at firſt adviſes 


the people not to receive 


him ; but afterwards ſuffers 
himſelf to be bribed by Har- 


palus, 262, 263. Sentenced 


by the court of Areopa- 


gus to impriſonment and a 


tine of fifty talents, for tak- 
ing the bribe, 264. Flies 
from Athens, iz, The ge- 
neroſity of ſome of his ad- 


eity, 15. 
a very effeminate manner, 


upon it, 15. 
vengeance purſues Demades 


ſaid of his orations, 297. 


verſaries on his quitting the 
Bears his exile in 


1b. Reſides, for the moſt 
part, in /Egina or Trœzene, 
16. Adviſes the young men, 
who reſorted to him for in- 
ſtruction, not to meddle with 


affairs of ſtate, 265. Alex- 
ander dies, 26. The Greek 


cities once more combine, 


and Antipater is beſieged by 


Leoſthenes in Lamia, 26. 


Demoſthenes joins the Athe- 
nian deputies in their appli- 
cations to the Greeks to re- 


new the war, 16. He is 1e- 
called, and a galley ſent to 


fetch him from gina, 266. 


All the citizens go to meet 
him in the Piræus, 73. His 
laying upon it, 26. They 


find means for his evading 
his fine, 18. He has but 
ſhort enjoyment of his re- 


turn, 16. Antipater and Cra- 


terus approach Athens; upon 


this, Demoſthenes and his 


party fly, and a capital ſen- 
tence is paſſed upon them, at 


the motion of Demades, 267. 
Archias the exile-hunter, is 


ſent out after them by Anti- 
pater, 16. He finds Demoſt- 


henes in the temple of Nep- 


tune in Calauria, and endea- 


vours to perſuade him to quit 
it, 16. Demoſthenes takes 
poiſon, which he carried in 
a pen, 268, Dies on the 
moſt mournful day of the 


| Theſmophoria, 209. The 
Athenians erect his ſtatue in 


braſs, B. The inſcription 


The divine 


for the death of Demoſt- 
henes, 270. What Cicero 
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 Demoſtratus, the Phæacian, iv. 
83. 
Demoftratus, an Athenian ora- 
tor, propoſe: that the gene- 
rals ſhould have abſolute 
power in the Sicilian expe- 
dition, ii. 122. iii. 301. 
Dercetæus, one of Antony's 
uards, carries the firſt news 
of his death to Auguſtus, v. 
463. 

Deroyllidas, an old bachelor, 
what was ſaid to him by a 
young Spartan, i. 120. 
Dercyllidas, one of the Spartan 
generals, employed againſt 

the Perſians, vi. 128. 


Dercyllus, undertakes to ſeize 


Nicanor in the Pirzus, v. 37. 


Deucalion, the fon of Minos, * 


18. 


Deucallon and Pyrrha build a 
_ temple at Dodona, and 
ſettle among the Moloſſians, 


Ut. 61. 


| Dexithea, Wonder of Phiorbas: | 


ſome ſuppoſe Romulus to 
have been her ſon by Æneas, 
"'Þ 45 


DPexons Kills Megacles, taking 


him for Pyrrhus by reaſon of 
his diſguiſe, iii. 84. 
Diacr:i, mounts ineers ſo called 
in Attica, their political in- 
elinations, i. 237. 2. 


Diagoras, and his ſons and 
_ grandſons, are all victorious | 
min the Olympic games, ii. 


355. What a Spartan laid to 
him upon it, 25. 
Diamperes, the name of one 


of the gates of U ni. 


107. 

Diana Ariſtobule, a temple 
built to her by Themiſtocles, 
A. 30. 

— dit, worſhipped at Ec- 
batane, vi. 136. 

— of Epheſus, her temple 
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burnt there the day that 
Alexander was born, iv. 
$26, 

Diana Eucleia, ii. 44.2 

w— Orthia, l. 345 126. | 

—— Perjica, heiters conſecrat. 
ed to her, iii. 335. | 

—— Priapina,luppoſed tohave 
raiſed a ſtorm againſt Mithri.. 
dates's fleet, for a ſacrilegious 
offence, iii. 319. 

—— — of Pellene, the effects 

of carrying her image in pro. 

ceſſion, vi. 173. Sertorius 
pretended he had his white 
hind from Diana, iv. 13, 
Her feaſt at Syracuſe, ii. 381. 
Marcellus took the city the 
enſuing night, 15. Her om 
ple at Sparta, iv. log, At 
Epheſus, 225. 

Dianaſſa, wifeof Eunomus, and 
mother of Lycurgus, i. 99. 


Dicearchus the hiſtorian, 1, 20. 
iv. 88. 


Dice, uſed amongſt the Per- 


ſians, vi. 123. 
Dicomes, king of the Gete, v. 


449. 


Diclator, fought always on foot, 


and why, ii. 61, The abſo- 
lute power of the dictator, 
69, Two dictators at the 
ſame time, 70. Whence the 
title, 303. The dictator by 
whom named, 26. 

Difators, Caeſar, iv. 387. 
Camillus, i. 331, 357» 
Cornelius Coſſus, 1. 370. 
Fabius Maximus, ii. 61. 
Fabius Buteo, 70. Mar- 
cus Junius, 25. Minucius, 
46. Q. Fulvius, 293. Poſt- 
humius Tubertus, i. 327. 
_ Sylla, iii. 259. 


Didius; Sertorius ſerving i in ca- 


acity of tribune under him 
in Spain, reſcues the city of 
Caſtulo, 
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Caſtulo, and takes that of 
the Gyriſznians, iv. 4, 
Didias brings to Cæſar the head 


of Pompey's eldeſt ſon, iv. 


386. 
+ Dima, vi. 151. 


Dimnus plots againſt Alexander 


the Great. See Limnmus. 


Dinarchus, a Corinthian officer 


under Timoleon, ii. 235, 239. 
Dinarchus accuſes Demades, v. 


270. Flies from Athens, v. 


39. Is tortured and put to 


death by order of Polyper- 


| Diogenes, ſon- in- law to Arche- 
Dindymene, a name of Cybele, 


chon, 16. 


le 321. 


Dinias, and Ariſtotle the logi- 


cian, diſpatch Abantidas the 


tyrant, vi. 144. 


Dixocrates of Meſſene, an ene- 
my to Philopœmen, draws 


Meſſene off from the Achæan 
league, iii. 23. Philopœ- 
men fights and defeats him; 


but, ſome freſh troops com- 


ing on, he is taken priſoner, 
24. Dinocrates compels him 
to drink poiſon, 25, The 


Achzans take up arms to 
revenge the death of Philo- 


pœmen, and Dinocrates, to 

elcape their vengeance, diſ- 
patches himſelf, 26. _ 
Dinomache, daughter of Mega- 


cles, and mother of Alcibia- . 


des, ii. 100. 
His vi. 106. 


Diocles the Peparethian, i. 44. 
Diocles, commanding ofhcer in 


Eleuſis, Theſeus over-reach- 


es him, and takes the place, 
l. 10. 


Diocles, ſon of Themiſtocles, 


adopted by his grandfather 
Lyſander, i. 323. 
Diocles, one of Antigonus's ſol- 


diers, aſſiſts Aratus in taking 


Acrocorinth, vi. 159. 


Dioclides, one of the accuſers 
of Alcibiades, 11. 125, 
Diodorus the geographer, i. 40. 


Diodorus, ſon of Sophax, ſub - 


dues a great part of Africa, 
iv. 12. 

Diogenes of Sinope, a ſaying of 
his, 11. 70. His converſation 
with Dionyſius at Corinth, 

228. Alexander's viſit to 
him, iv. 239. | 

Diogenes the Stoic, ambaſſador 
from the Athenians to the 
Romans, 11. 483. 


laus, ii. 243. Falls honour- 
ably in the battle of Orcho- 
menus, 16. 


Diogenes, governor of the Pi- 


ræus, what he wrote to the 
Achæans, vi. 175. Gives 
up that, and other forts, for 
a ſum of money, 15. 


| Diogiton and Malcitus, Theban 


generals, ſent into Theſſaly 
to revenge the death of Pe- 
lopidas, ii. 350. 

Diomedes, i. 42. 


Diomedes, the Athenian, em- 


ploys Alcibiades to buy a 
_ chariot for him of the people 
of Argos, to be uſed at the 
Olympic games; but Alci- 
biades buys it for himſelf, ii. 
112. | 

Diomedes, ſecretary to Geode. 
tra, V. 462. 

Dion and Brutus, both educated | 
m the principles of Plato, vi. 
1. One of Plato's maxims ve- 
rified in them, 25. The ſimi- 

larity of their lives and death, 

2. Dion, the brother of 
Ariſtomache, one of the wives 
of Dionyſius the Elder, 4; 
Eſteemed by that prince, not 
only on account of his alli- 
ance, but his merit, 1b. The 
improvement he gained 5 n 
er 
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der the auſpices of Plato, 


who providentially came to 


Sicily at that time, 15. This 


prepares the way for the ſub- 


verſion of tyranny in Syra- 


cuſe, 4. He perſuades the 


tyrant to hear Plato, 15. Dio- 


nyfius is ſtung with his diſ- 
courſe againſt tyranny, and 


on the happineſs which at- 


tends fortitude and juſtice ; 


and prevails with Pollis the 


Lac edæmonian to take him 
aboard his galley, and fell 


him for a flave, 4, 5. Dion 
retains his intereſt with Dio- 


nyſius, and is ſent ambaſſa- 
dor to Carthage, 5. His 


noble aniwer to Diony- 


hus, when he attempted to 


ridicule Gelo, 26. Diony- _ 
carry his effects to him in 


fins has three children, by 


Doris, one a ſon of his own 
name, 3, 5. and four by 


Ariſtomache, two of them 


daughters, Sophroſyne and 
Arete, 5. Sophroſyne is 


married to his eldeſt ſon 


Dionyſius; Arete to her bro- 
ther Thearides, and after- 


wards to her uncle Pion, 25. 


The phyſicians give Diony- 


ſius the Elder a lleeping doſe, 


which puts an end to his life, 


ib. Dion's free and ſpirited 


advice to Dionyſus, 66 He 
offers either to go in perſon 
to Carthage to negotiate a__ 
Peace, or to fit out and main- 
tain fifty gallies at bis own 
expence, ib. Dion's adver- 
ſaries repreſent. that he wants 


to make himſelf maſter by 


ſea, ib. They lead the ill - 
educated king through every 


ſpecies of debauchery, 76. 


With all Dion's virtues, his 


manners were forbidding, 


7. He endeavours to en- 


that he might counteract the 


gage Dionyſius in a courſe 
of liberal ſtudies, and for 
that purpoſe to ſend for Pla- 
to, 8, 9. Dion's enemies 
perſuade Dionyſius to recall 
Philiſtus, a friend to tyranny, 
intentions of Plato, 10. Dion 
is accuſed to Dionyſius of an 


intention to ſubvert the mo- 


narchy, . His real inten. 
tions in that reſpect, 15. Pla- 
to meets with a kind recep- 
tion, and has confiderable 
influence at firſt, 11. By an 
intercepted letter, and other 
means, Philiſtus and his 


party prevail upon Dionyſius 


to entrap Dion, and ſend 
him off, 12. Yet he allows 
his friends two. veſlels, to 


Peloponneſus, 13. Dion 
lives with great ſple dor in 


Greece, ib. Dionyſius treats 


Plato with a jealous and pe- 


tulant affection, 16. A war 


breaks out, and he diſmiſſes 


Plato; promiſing, at the 
ſame time, to recall Dion 


the enſuing ſummer, 14. He 
does not keep his word, but 
remits to him the produce of 
his eſtate, 16. Meantime 


Plato keeps Dion in the aca- 


demy, 16. Dion's connexions 
with Speuſippus, poliſh his 
manners not a little, 25. He 
lodges in the houſe of Calip- 


pus, 16. Plato exhibits a 


chorus of boys at Athens, 
and Dion defrays the ex- 


| pence, and takes upon him 
the management of it, 1. 
The Lacedæmonians make 


him free of their city, 15. 
His obſervation on the cith- 
culty of acceſs to Ptœodorus 
the Megarenſian, ib. Dios 
nyſius 
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nyſius is jealous of Dion's 
popularity in Greece, and 
ſtops his remittances, 16. 
The tyrant prevails on Ar- 
chytas and the other Pytha- 
orean philoſophers to bring 
Plato once more to Sicily, 
ib, Plato 1s treated at firſt 


with diſtinguiſhed kindneſs; 


but when Dionyſius finds that 
he cannot draw him off from 
Dion, he confines him with- 
in the purlieus of the guards, 
16, 17. The tyrant con- 


fiſcates Dion's eſtate, 17. 
Archytas demands Plato of 


Dionyſius, 2, Dionyſius 


compels Arete, the wife of 


Dion, to marry Timocrates, 
18. Dion reſolves upon war, 
ib. 19. Is aſſiſted in his pur- 
poſe by the philoſophers, 25, 

Muſters no more than eight 

hundred men in the iſle of 

Zacynthus, 26. Sacrifices to 

Apollo, 20. Prodigies that 

happened to Dion and Dio- 

nyſius, 21. Dion takes a 

large quantity of arms with 

bim, 22. Approaches Pa- 
chynus: but not chuſing to 
land there, is blown off to 

Cercina, 16. In danger of 

periſhing on the great Syr- 

tis, 23. Arrives at Manoa 
in Sicily, lands there, and is 
ſupplied with neceſſaries by 


Synalus, governor of the 


place, 23. Encouraged by 
the abſence of Dionyſus, 
who is upon an expedition 
to Italy, he marches for Sy- 
racuſe, 15. Two hundred 
of the Agrigentine cavalry 
join him, 18. The inhabi- 
tants of Gela do the ſame, 
1. Timocrates, who was 
left regent, ſends diſpatches 
do Dionyſius, which are loſt 


by a very extraordinary ace 
cident, 23, 24. Dion is 
joined by the Camarineans 
and many revolters from Sy- 
racuſe, 24. He draws the 
Leontines and Campanians 
out of Epipolz, by a ftrata- 
gem, 13. Dion marches to 
Syracuſe,. and the citizens 
open the gates to him, 25. 
Timocrates, finding himſelf 
unable to gain the citadel, 
flies, 16. The Syracuſans 
confider the entry of Dion 
as a new epoch of liberty, zh. 


They nom:nate Dion and his 


brother Megacles præ tors, 
26. He takes the caſtle of 
Epipolz, and inveſts it with 
a ſtrong wall, 6. Diony- | 


ſius arrives from Italy, and 
enters the citadel, 16. He 
dleſires to treat, but Dion 
refuſes to hear his amhaſſa- 
dorsunleſs in public, or with- 
out the preliminary of his 


reſigning the crown, 26, 27. 
Dionyfins's perfidy to the 
Syracuſan n e 27. His 
mercenaries break through 
Dion's wall, and put the Sy- 


racuſans to flight; but Dion's 


valour regains the day, 27, 
28. He is preſented by his 
army with a crown of gold, 
28. Dionyſius has art e- 
nough to convey a letter to 
Dion, and to get it publicly 
read; by which the confi- 


dence of the Syracuſans in 


Dion is diminiſhed, 28, 29. 
They caſt their eyes upon 
Heraclides, 29. The cha- 


racter of Heraclides, 29, 30. 


Ee is appointed admiral, and 


is a private enemy to Dion, 
30. Soſis, an agent of Dio- 
nyſius, comes into the aſſem- 


bly naked and wounded, 31. 
Pretendz 
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Pretends to have received his 
wound from Dion's foreign 


ſoldiers, but his artifice is 


detected, ib. The Syracu- 


ſans remain jealous of Dion's 


foreign ſoldiers, 32. They 


defeat Philiſtus, who was 
coming with a fleet to the 
aſſiſtance of Dionyſius, and 
treat the dead body of Phi- 
liſtus with great indignity, 


16. The tyrant leaves his 
eldeſt ſon Apollocrates to 
defend the citadel, puts his 
treaſures on board ſhip, and 
failing with a favourable 


wind, eſcapes Heraclides the 
_ admiral, 32. Heraclides, to 
appeaſe the people, propoles 


an equal diviſion of lands, 
and to ſtop the pay of the 
foreign ſoldiers, 34. He 


carries theſe points againſt 


Dion, 18. The Syracuians, 


in ſpite of alarming prodi- 


gies, elect new officers, a- 
mong whom is Heraclides, 


ib. Dion's mercenaries place 


him in the middle of a bat- 
talion, and march out of the 


city, 35. The Syraculans 
attack their rear, 1. Dion 
orders the troops to advance 
with fhouts and claſhing 


of arms, and the Syracuſans 
fly, i». He rctires into the 
territories of the Leontines, 


16. They purſue him, and 


once more are put to flight, 


125. The Leontines receive 


him in an honourable man- 


Ber, and make his ſoldiers 


free of their city, 36. Their 


requiſitions to the Syracuſans 


prove fruitleſs, ib. Diony- 


nus ſends Nypfius the Nea- 
politan with proviſions and 
money for the citadel, 16. 


He is defeated, and the Sy- 
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racuſans give into the moſt 


diſorderly rejoicings, 1570. 


Nyplius takes that oppor- 


tunity to enter the city, and 
fills it with all the violence 


of war, 15. The citizens 
apply to Dion for aſſiſtance, 


37. His ſpeech on that oc- 
caſion, at Leontium, 256. He 
marches to the relief of Sy- 
racuſe, 38, The dema- 
gogues prevent his entrance, 
26. Nypfius makes a freſh 
ſally from the citadel, and 
deſtroys the city with fire 
and ſword, 30. The gates 
are opened for Dion, and 
Heraclides, his worſt enemy, 


entreats him to enter, 16. He 


advances againſt the enemy 
through blood and fire, 40. 
Nypfius is routed, and the 
flames are extinguiſhed, 41. 


The orators of the popular 
faction leave the city; but 


Heraclides and 'Theodotes 
put themſelves in the hands 
of Dion, 18. His friends 
adviſe him to put them to 
death, 18. His obſervations 


on that occaſion, 4i, 42, 


He pardons Heraclides, 42. 
Repairs the wall that he had 
erected about the citadel, 
ib, Dion is declared com- 


mander in chief; and Hera- 


clides, through his indul- 
gence, is continued admiral, 
42, 43. Dion ſtill oppoſes 
the equal diſtribution of 
lands, 43. Heraclides again 
practiſes againſt Dion, and 
privately correſponds with 


Dionyſus, 25. Dion fights 


Pharax, the enemy's gene- 
ral, and has the diſadvan- 


tage, 16. On intelligence 


that Heraclides was going 
once more to ſeize Syracuie, 
he 
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he haſtens to the city, 15. 


Geſilus the Spartan recon- 
ciles Dion and Heraclides, 
34. Apollocrates ſurrenders 
the citadel to Dion, and fails 


to Dionyfius with five gal- 


lies, ib. The joy of the 
Syracuſans on that event, 45. 
The affecting meeting of 


Dion and his wife Arete, 16. 


Dion puts the citadel in the 
hands ofthe Sy racuſans, 75. 
The ſimplicity of his lite 
after his great ſucceſs, 46. 


His manners auſtere and un- 


popular, 1. Strongly in- 
clines to the ariſtocratic form 
of government, 1. Hera- 
clides accuſes him of refuſing 
to demoliſh the citadel, and 


to break open the tomb of 
Dionytius, 5. Dion per- 


mits the enemies of Hera- 


clides to kill him, 47. Ca- 
lippus, who was bound to 
Dion by the ſtrongeſt ties of 

friendſhip and hotpitality, 
conſpires againſt him, 15. 
He conducts the plot with 
great art, 48. A dreadful 


ipectre appears to Dion, ib. 


His only fon throws himſelf | 
from the top of the houſe, and 


is killed, 74, The contpi- 
racy ripens, and Calippus is 


ſuſpected, ib. He takes the 
great oath without heſitation, 
40. The form ot that cath, 


ib. Dion is aſſaſſinated in 
his own houſe, 16. Dion's 


Vite is delivered of a ſon in 
priſon, 50. Calippus has 
the preſumption to give the 


Athenians an account of 
what he had done, 26. In 


attempting to take Catana, 


he loſes Syracuſe, 156. At the 


ſiege of Meſſana, moſt of 
the murderers of Dion are 


cut off, 25. Callippus paſſes 


into Italy, and takes Rhe- 
gium, is. He is flain by 
Leptines and Polyperchon, 
with the fame ſword with 
which Dion had been aſſaſſi- 


nated, 15. Ariſtomache and 


Arete are releaſed out of 
priion, and received by Ice- 


tes, a friend of Dion's, who, 


after he had entertained them 
ſome time, pretends to ſend 


them to Peloponneſus ; but 


orders them and the infant 
to be diſpatched by the way, 
5 1. Icetes is put to death by 
Ini ths.c oo EEE 


5 Dionyſia, the feaſts of Bacchus, 


their name changed by the 
flattering Athenians to De- 
metria, v. 343. 


Dionyſiodorus, vi. 141, 
Dion ſius the Elder, tyrant of 
Sicily, when his mother de- 


fired to be married toa youn 


Syracuſan, what he ſaid up- 


on it, i. 224. He aſks. the 


daughter of Ariſtides, the 
Sicilian, in marriage, and is 


refuſed, ii. 217. His cruel 
behaviour on that refuſal, 
16. Sets himſelf up tyrant 


of Sicily, vi. 2. Marries the 


daughter of Hermocrates, 3. 
She kills herſelf, ib. Mar- 


Ties Doris and Ariſtomache, 


ib, Puts the mother of Do- 
ris to death, on {ſuſpicion of 
her having injured his other 
wife by potions, 13. The 
high value he ſet en Dion, 
76, His behaviour to Plato, 
4, 5. His reftleſs fears and 


anxieties, 8. His death, q. 
Dionyſius the Younger, Dion en- 
deavours to inſpire him with 


virtuous ſentiments, vi. 6. 


His education neglected by 
his father, 13. His debau- 


chery, 
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chery, ib. He invites Plato 
to Syracuſe, 9. His pro- 


ficiency under him, 11. The 


duplicity of his behaviour to 
Dion, 22. He finds out a 
plauſ. ble pretence to remove 
Plato to the caſtle, 17. En- 
vies Dion, leizes his reve- 


nues, and converts Dion's 


eſtate into money for his on 
uſe, ib, What he ſaid to 
Plato on his departure, ib. 
Is expelled by Dion, 44, 45. 
After ten years recovers Sy- 


racuſe from Nyſacus, its then 


roaſter, ii. 211. Defeated 
by Icetes, 219. Surrenders to 
Timoleon, 225. 


Corinth, 226. 
Dionyfius of Colophon, 1 the pain - 


ter, te 1. 


Dionyſius Chalcus, father of Hie- 
ro, built the city of Thurii, 


iii. - 


378, 


| Dionfis the Meſſenian, a mad 


man, puts on Alexander's 


robe and diadem, iv. 320. 


Alexander, by direction of 


his diviners, puts the poor 


wretch to death, ib. 
Dionyfius of Magneſia, the rhe- 
torician, v. 276. 
Dionyſius, brother of Diocles 
and Erginus, aſſiſts Aratus in 


taking Acrocorinth, vi. 160. 


Diophanes, general of the A- 
chæans, joins Flaminius a— 
gainſt Sparta, iii. 20. 


Diopbanes the rhetorician, a 


friend to Tiberius Gracchus, 
v. 192. Killed on account 
of that connexion, 205, 

Diophantus, Craterus's fabulous 
account that Ariſtides, upon 
his accuſation, was fined 
fifty mine for bribery, 1}. 


45 
| Doopithes cites an oracle againſt 


The mean 
and diflolute life he led at 


Ageſilaus's advancement to 
the crown of Sparta, from 
the objection of his lameneſs, 
Iv. 67. 111. 199. 

Diopithes, his decree againſt 
Anaxagoras and * 
ü. 44. 


Dioſcorides, the hiſtorian, iv. 


109. 
Diphilus prieſt of the gods pro- | 
tectors at Athens, v. 381. 


Diphriaas, one of the ephori, 


meets Ageſilaus in his return 
from Atia, and orders him to 
make an inroad into Bœo- 
tia, iv. 84. | | 
Dipylus, iii. 232. Anthemo- | 
critus, buried near that gate, 
ii. 42. | 
Dirades, ward of, ji. 134. 
Diſſentions in a ſtate, their good 
effect, iv. 69, 70. Their 
ill effect, when violent, 26. 
Between Ulyſles and Achilles, | 
ib. | 


"Divination, i. 76. vi. 224. 
Divorce, ii. 108, 261. 


Divorces, Romulus's law con- 
cerning them, i. 76. The 
firſt inſtance of one among 
the Romans, i. 95. 


Docimus diſputes the command 


with Eumenes, Iv. 44. Eu- 
menes's ſaying upon it, 7. 
+ Dodona, the antiquity of its 
temple, iii. 61, Oracles from 
#; 1 4318 Ve 32. 


Dog ſacrificed in the feaſt of 


Lupercalia, 1. 75, 76. 


Dog that bites a man, to be 


delivered up, according to 
Solon's laws, chained to a 
log of timber four cubits 
long, i. 229. 

Dog of Xanthi pus ſwims over 
to the iſle 09 Salamis, 11, 460. 


His grave, 46. 
Dog of Alcibiades, ii. 109. 


Deg of Alexander the Great, 
namec 


named Peritas, Alexander 
builds a city in memorial of 
him. See Peritas. 

Dogs, why not ſuffered to en- 


ter the citadel of Athens, i 


- "© | 
Doleltla accuſed by Cæſar of 


miſdemeanors in his govern- 
ment in Greece, iv. 328. But 
acquitted, 16. 
neſs, 381, Said to be in 
the conſpiracy againſt Cæ- 
far, 304. Cæſar's opinion 
of him, 28. When tribune 
of the people, attempts the 


cancelling of debts, v. 308. 


Cicero inclined to go with 


him into Syria, 390. Enter- 


tains a paſſion for Cleopatra, 
and informs her of the de- 


ſign of Octavianus to remove 
her, 468. | 


Deel fofputied by” B 
of defigns againſt his govern- 
ment, and ſent to Aquinum, 


Vi. 234. 

+ Doliola, i. 3 Ft, 
4 Dolopes, iii. 47. 
the iſle of Scyros, and exer- 
diſe piracy, 282. 
Domitian, the profuſion of or- 
nament in his palace, 1. 263. 
Lucius Antoninus rebels a- 
gainſt him, ii. 289. 
 Domitius ſtands, for the conſul- 


ſhip in oppoſition to Craſſus 


and Pompey, iv. 178. Their 
party drive him out of the 
torum by violence, 156. Beaten 


by Sertorius's lieutenant, iv. 


15. Heads a party in Afri- 
ca, 126. Is defeated by Pom- 
pey, and killed in battle, 


128, 129. 


barbus, becauſe Caſtor and 
Pollux ſtroked his beard, and 
turned it yellow, ii. 289. 

Domitias Muobarbus, by the 
Vol, VI. 


His profuſe- 


Settles in 


I NI D E X. 


force of ridicule, brings Pom- 
pey to fight the battle of 
Pharſalia, iv. 198. Em- 
ployed by Antony to ha- 
rangue the army on his re- 
turn from the Parthian ex- 
pedition, v. 428. Adviſes 
him to ſend Cleopatra back 
to Egypt, 442. Goes over 
to Auguſtus, 449. Antony 
ſends his money and goods 
after him, and the thought 
of his deſertion breaks his 
heart, 25. | 
Domitius, belieged by Cefari in 
Corfinium, iv. 364. 


Domitius, and others in Pom 


pey's army, diſpute, before 
the battle of Pharſalia, who 
ſhould ſucceed Cæſar in the 
pontificate, iv. 109. 
Domitius commands the left 
wing of Pompey's army at 
Pharſalia, iv. 201. | 
Domitins Calvus commands the 
centre of Cæſar's army at 
Pharſalia, iv. 201. 2. Ap- 
pointed governor of Aſia 
Minor by Cæſar, and de- 
feated by Pharnaces, 380. 


Domitius Nero, v. 472. 
Doors of houſes 


in Greece 
opened outward, i. 269. 

Dori ans, how long they had 

poſſeſſed the country of La- 
conia, iv. 104. The Hera- 
chde mix — them, iii. 
A 

Dorilaus, general for Mithri- 
dates, ſuſpects his colleague 
Archelaus of treachery, iii. 
242. Killed for the ſake of 

his purple robe, 324. 


Doris, wife of er the 
Domitius, Lucius, N Eno- | 


Elder, vi. 3. 
Dorycnion, a plant, v. 3 91. 


Doſon, Antigonus ſo called. 
See Antigonus. | 


. 


Dorvuries. 


Whey" 


I N D 
| 


Dowrzes, Solon, to promote po- 


pulation, ordered that they 
ſhould not be given, i. 224. 

Drachma, what, iii. 191. 

Draco's laws extremely ſevere, 
and therefore repealed by So- 
lon, 1. 218, 219, Said to be 
written with blood, . What 
Draco ſaid in defenco of 
them, 15. 

Dracontides, his decree ogaindt 
Pericles, ii. 44. | 


Dragon of Minerva, v. 265. 


D: az#n that lay by Olympias. 
See Olympras. 

Dramatic exhibitions, the effects 
Solon ſuppoſed they might 
have upon the principles of 


the pe: ple. See Theatrical 


Entertainments. 

Dreams. Sylla adviſes Lucul- 
lus to attend to them, 111. 
219. 


F the Thracian, takes 


Lyſimachus priſoner, at 
ſoon releaſes him, v. 373. 


| Dromoclides the Sphettian, in 


the rage of flattery, pro- 
oles that Demetrius ſhould 

de conſulted as an oracle, v. 
344+ 

Druſus. See Livin: 

Duris of Samos, the hiſtorian, 
his character, ii. 38, 144+ 

+ Dymez, v. 155. 

+ Dyrrachium, v. 98. Vi. 74. 

Dyſaoridas, 1 ü. 329. 


r. 


E. 4 G L E, Prins ſo called 


by the Epirots, Ii. 72; 
Princes fond of that appella- 
tion, 15. 


Eagles have but two young 


ones at a time, ili. 158. Yet 


M.arius is ſaid to have ſeen 
an airy of ſeven, which pre- 


E X. 


bees his ſeven conſulſhips, 

z 

Earth. Pythagoras and Plato 
did not think it the center 
of the world, i. 167, 168. 

Earthquake in Laconia, f 1. 141. 
11. 294. At Athens, iti. 
387. On Cicero's paſling 
from Brunduſium, v. 307, 


Earthquake during the battle 


near the Thraſymenian lake, 
not perceived by the coniba- 
tants, ii. 60. At Pifarum, 
V. 446. 

+  cbatana, iv. 81, 318. 

Eedelus, a friend of Aratus, vi. 
144. 

Ecdeimus and Demophanes, the 
tutors of Philopœmen, de- 
ſtroy Ariſtodemus, tyrant of 
Megalopolis, ind: aſſiſt Ara- 
tus in expelling Nicocles 
from Sicyon, iii. 2. 

Echecratides the ſophiſt, releaſed 
by Alexander at the requeſt 

of Phocion, v. 22. 

Echerates, prieſt of 4 Ho Ty- 


gyræus, 11. 332. 


Eclipſe of the fun, one hap- 


pened the day that Komulus 
laid the foundation of Rome, 
i. 50. Another at the time 
of his death, 83. x. Ano- 
ther, while Pericles was ems» 
barking to go againſt the 
Peloponneſiaus, ii. 49. The 
'Thebans greatly diſcouraged 
by an eclipſe of the ſun, ii. 
1. 

Fel pſes of the ſun underfiood 
in the time of Nicias, but 
not thoſe of the moon, lit. 
407. 

Eclipſe of the moon, its dit- 
ferent effects on the army cf 
Paulus milius and that of 
Perſeus, ii. 279. That which 
happened before Dion's ex. 


pedition, vi. 21. Suppoſed 
a fore. 


TN-D E X. 


a forerunner of calamities, 
vi. 21. iii. 407. Explained 
as a tortunate omen to thoſe 
who are flying, ii. 408. 
What was done by way of 
relief to the eclipſed lumina- 
ries in times of the greateſt 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, 11. 
27.96 | 
+ Ecnomus, Vi. 23. 
Ecprepes, one of the ephori, re- 
duced the inſtruments of 
Phrynis two ſtrings, v. 130. 


+ Eadiſſa, iii. 72, 70. v. 377. 


Enis, women, their cere- 


monies in the feaſts. of Bac- 


ous, iv. 224. 


Education, its force, ii. 8 Ye 2 + 


V. 186. vi. 1, 2. 

+ Edylium, Mount, Iii. 236. 

Egeria, a nymph with whom 
Numa pretended to hold 
communication in his retires 
ments, 1. 153. 


Eight, ſome obſervations on that | 


number, i. 40. | 
+ Eon, city of, iti. 280. Co- 


lonized by the Athenians, 


K 

Eireft fone, what, and why car- 
ried in a feſtival proceſſion, 
1 

Elæa, one of the cities offer- 
ed to Phocion by Alexander, 
v. 22. 

+ Elatea, iii. 234. v. 30, 254. 

Elatus, the firſt of the ephori 
at Sparta, i. 19. 

+ Elea, a maritime town in 
Italy, vi. 72. 

+ Eleans, or people of Elis, iii. 
9, 387. Ve 155. | 
Elephants, their ſagacity, iy. 
305. Their care of their 
maſters, 13. The diſorder 


they cauſed in Hznnibal's | 


army, zi. 306. 
Eliphenor, ſon of Chal cedon, 
took care of Theſeus's chil- 


dren, 1. 38. Car 1 FR 
with him to the ſiege of Troy, 


9. 


Ekleus, one of che ſons of Cimon, 


ni. 293. 

+ Eleus, city of, iii. 181. 

+. Eleufis, taken by Theſeus, i. 
10. The temple, ii. 20. iy. 
95. 0 
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| Elimia, i 468, 

Elius, one of the vile miniſters 
of Nero, put to death by 
Galba, vi. 214. 

Eloguence, the power of it, i. 
78. Does not thrive under 
an arbitrary Sennen 4 
2439s „ 

Eldinire, fifter of Cimon, li. . 
Applies to Pericles in behalf 
of her brother, and,,he tells 
her ſhe is much too old for 

managing ſuch a; ſuit, ih. 
| Suſpected of an igtrigge with | 
her brother, and with, Poly g- 
. notus the painter, iii. 277» 
Married to Calls, 16. 1 
+, Elymeans, iv. 159... 


Elyſian geld bers placed, iv. 


10, 11. 

Embalming, iv. I 116. 

Empedocles, his doctrine | of the 
elements, v. 336. 

Empylus the orator, a friend of 
Brutus, vi. 53. 

Enarſphorus, fon of Hippocoon, 
3 

Endeis, mother of Peleus and 
Telamon, i. 9, 10. 


1 


| Endemus the Cyprian, V1. 19. 
Endymion, the favourite of Dia- 


na, 1. 154. 

+ Enguium, a town in Sicily, 
11. 385. 

+ Enna, ii. 384. 

Enpy, i. 31 1. ii. 342. 

Epaminondas, his poverty SE” 
content, Ut. 316. More at- 
tentive to tlie improvements 

33 of 


3? . It 


with the Arcadians 


the body, 317. 
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of the mind than thoſe of Ephialtes and Ciſſus, impriſon. 


Reſcues his 
friend Pelopidas in the battle 
near 


Mantinea, 318. Sent into 


Theſſaly to recover Pelopidas 


from the tyrant of Pheræ, 


347. Succeeds in that ſer. 


vice, 349. Reckons it the 
greateſt happineſs of his life, 


that his father and mother 


lived to ſee him victori- 
ous at ],euctra, ii. 159. Sent 


ambaſiacor to Sparta, iv. 99, 
His behaviour on that occa- 
fon, i4, His debate with 


Ageſilaus in aà full coun- 
cil of the Greeks, in conſe- 
22 of which Ageſilaus 
declares var againſt the The- 


| bans, 1b. 100. He gains the 


conia, and ravages the coun- 


battle of Leuctra, ii. 330. iv, 


100, 101. He invades La- 


try, 103, 104. Marches to 


Sparta, 18. Is killed in the 
battle with the Lacedæmo - 
nians near Mantinea, 109. 
Buried bv the Thebans at the 


| 3 charge, on account of 


is poverty, ii. 96. 
Epapbroditus, a name aſſumed 
by Sylla, iii. 260. : 


paphroditus, an enfranchiſed 


ſlave of Cæſar Octavianus, 


ſent to be a ſpy upon Cleo- 


„ 
Eperatus, general of the Achæ - 


Epbialtes breaks the power of 
the court of Areopagus at 


+ Epboſus, called the arſenal of 
war, Ii. 387. Lyſander's ſer- 


vices to that city, iii. 175. 


The temple burnton the day 
Alexander was born, iv. 225. 
Epbetæ, judges in criminal 


cauſes at Athens, i. 222, 


Athens, it. 10. He is aſſaſ- 


„„ 


140. 


ed by Alexandeh, iv. 282. 


Ephori,when eſtabliſhed, i. 108, 


109, Intended to reſtrain the 
power of the Spartan ſenate, 
26. The firſt act after their 
auguration, was to declare 
war againit the poor Helots, 
What they did with 
reſpect to the iniportatioa of 
gold and filver, m, 191, 
Fine Ageſilaus as a monopo- 
lizer, on account of his po- 
pularity, iv. bg, Recall him 
from his wars in Alta, 81. 
Give Iſadas a goiland for 
his bravery, but fine him a 
thouſand drachmæ for going 
out to battle unarmed, 109, 
Engroſs all the power, and 
leave the Spartan kings only 
the name, i. 108.2. Depotcd 


by the joint conſent of both 


the kings of Sparta, v. 131; 
132. Cut off by Cleomenes, 
148, 149. | 


Ephorus the hiſtorian, cenſur- 


ed by Plutarch, vi. 33 


Epicbarmus, i. 162. | 
Epicrates the Acarnanian, con- 


veys Themiſtocles's wife and 
children out of Athens, and 
is put to death for it by Ci- 
mon, 1, 314. | 


Epicrates the . Athenian, pro- 


poles that, iuſtead of chuſing 


nine archons every year, 


twelve poor citizens ſhould 
be ſent ambaſſadors to Per- 
fa, in order to their return- 


J 
Epicurean philoſophy, ſome ac- 


count of it, 111. 88. 


Epicurus gives his diſciples a 


daily ſupply of beans during 
the famine, v. 367. 


Epicurus, puniſhed by Phocus 


for being inſtrumental in the 
J Tor 15 Benth 
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death of his father Phocion. 
„3 

Ez:icydes the orator, a man un- 
fit for conducting an army. 
Themiſtocles bribes him to 
drop his pretenſions to it, i. 
288. 

Epi ale. iv. 81. 

aps Th 49: Ii, 229. iv. 


F te 1. 8. vi. 164. 


Epigetbes of Pellene, bis daugh- 
Erefheus, Theſeus deſcended 


ter remarkably beautitul and 
majeſtic, vi. 173. 

Epigonus, tyrant of Colophon, 

ſeized by Lucullus, 1 ili. 305. 

Epilycus, 1 li. 50. 

Epimen ides the Pheſtian, one of 
the ſeven wiſe men, i. 210, 
211. Skilled in expiations, 
26. Suppoſed to be of more 
than mortal extraction, ib. A 
prophecy of his, 16. 


by the city of Athens for ex- 
piating the city, 212. 

Ep:polee, a ſtrong fortreſs in Sy- 
racuſe, iii. 405. Taken by 
Timoleon, ii. 235. 
by Dion, vi. 26. 

Epirus, i. 34. The origin of 

that kingdom, iii. 6. 

Epitadeus, one of the ephori, what 
he did with reſpect to the 

Agrarian law, v. 124. 

Epitaph of Sylla, iii. 264. 

Epitaphs. Only men who died 
in war, and women who had 


been employed in ſacred 


offices, allowed to have them 
at Sparta, i. 138. 
nn, li. 50. 


Epitregia,a name of Venus, i. 17. 


Epi æyes, the governor of Upper 


Phyrgia, forms a deſign to 


kill Themiſtocles, 1 i. 320. 
T Epizephyrians, ii. 399. 
Epoptic myſteries, ii. 128. 1. 


Epoptics and Acromatics, a 
part of philoſophy not com- 


Re- 
fuſes the preſents offered him 


Taken 


municated to common ſcho⸗ 
lars, iv. 230. 
Eraſiſtratus, the Athenian, fa- 
ther to Phæax, ii. 112, 
Erafiftratus, phyfician to Seleu- 
cus, diſcovers the diſtemper 
of prince Antiochus to be 
love, v. 371. 
Eratoſibenes the hiſtorian, v. 269. 
Eratoſthenes, the character he 
gave of Demoſthenes's ora- 
tions, v. 246. 


from him, i. 3, 18. 

Erecthidæ, 1. 12, 35. 

Eretrian, 1. 297. 

Ergades, who ſo called, i 228. 

Er, inus aſſiſts Aratus in taking 

crocorinth, vi. 158. At- 
tempts to ſeize the Piræus, 

174. 

Ergoteles lies in wait for The- 
miſtocles, for the ſake of the 
two hundred talents reward 
' promiſed for taking him, i. 

I 

1 bn the Theban, advilea 
the Spartans to raze the city 
of Athens, iii. 189. | 

Ericius, iii. 236. 

Eros, ſervant to Antony, * 
patches himſelf inſtead of 
his maſter, v. 462. 

+ Eryx, town of, 1. 997. 

Etocles the Spartan, a ſaying of 
his conceruing Lyſander, i ini. 

3 

Etchan winds, vi. 20. 

E 3 friend of Ageſilaus, 


| Euageras king of Cyprus, ile 


18 

23 a Spartan officer, kil- 
led in battle by Pyrrhus, ili. 
106. 

Ewan, a triumphal expreſſior ion, 
which the Greeks ſuppoſed 
equivalent to the Roman ova- 
on, 11. 389, 


C-6-3 Evander, 
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Evander, the Cretan, remains 
ſome time with Perſeus after 
his defeat, ii. 287. | 
Ewangelis, maſter of Pericles's 
houthold, 11. 25. 
Ewangelns, his treatiſe on tac- 
ties, ii. 5. 
+ Eubra, i. 5. 38. 11. 31. v. 23. 
EZubulus the orator, v. 9. 
Euchidas the Platzan, the expe- 
dition with which he fetched 
fire from Delphi, ji. 44 r. 
Drops down dead as ſoon as 
he has delivered it, and has 
the honour of being buried 
in the temple of Diana, 5, 
Fucleia, a name of Diana, ii. 


442. 


Euclidas, brother of Cleome- 


nes, aſſumed by him into 
+ partnerſhip of the throne, v. 
152. Commands one wing 


of the Spartan army againſt 


Antigonus, iii. 6. Defeated 


and killed in the battle of 


„ Sellafia, V. 1/1, 172. 
E the Lacedæmonian, 


Artaxerxes's anſwer to his 


inſolence, vi. 110. 


Euclides, the Athenian, oppoſes 
Aratus, vi. 183. 
Euclides, one of the Corinthian 
officers ſent by Timoleon to 
take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
Syracuſe, 11. 224. | 
Eu#us, one of Perſeus's trea- 


ſurers, 
| him for remonſtrating againſt 
his conduct, 26. 

Eudaeus, one of Perſeus's trea- 
ſurers, ii. 287. 

Eudamidas, king of Sparca, fa- 
ther of Agis, v. 122. 

2 udamus, maſter of the ele- 
phants, informs Eumenes of 
a conſpiracy againſt his life, 
becauſe he was in his debt, 
W. 57 


Zudemusthe Pergameniaubrings 


11. 287. Perſeus ſtabs 


Attalus's. will to Rome, v. 

198. : 

Eudoxus, the firſt that applied 
geometry to mechanical pur- 


poles, 11. 375. 


 Evergetes, SeePtolemy E vergetes. 
Ewvius, one of the names of 


Bacchus, ii. 389. 


Ewvius the muſician, iv. 35. 
Fumenes, king of Pergamus, ho- 


nours paid him at Rome by 
all but Cato the Cenlor, ii. 
464. 

Eumenes, a native of Cardia in 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 
ſaid by ſome to be the ſon 
of a poor waggoner; but 
more probably the ſon of a 
perſon with whom Philip, 
king of Macedon had con- 
nexions of hoſpitality, iv. 
34. Philip is pleaſed with 
his performances in the pub- 
lic exerciſes, and takes him 
into his train, 25. Secretary 
to Alexander the Great, . 


Upon the death of Hepha- 


ition, and the promotion of 

Perdiccas, ſucceeds Perdiccas 

in his command of cavalry, 

26. Has the ſole direction of 

an Indian expedition, 1%. 

Alexander honours him with 

his alliance, by giving him 
Barſine, 35. Hephzſtion 

takes his quarters from him, 
and gives them toa mulician, 

z6. Eumenes reports it to 

Alexander, but only does 

himſelf harm by complaining 

of a tavourite, ib, Alex- 
ander wanting to fit out a 

fleet, aſks Kumenes for three 

hundred talents : Eumenes 

excuſes himſelf, and Alex- 

ander burns his tent; upon 
which, great treaſures are 

found melted down, 135 

is 
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He continues Eumenes as 
his ſecretary notwithſtand- 
ing, 5, Another diſpute 
between Eumenes and He- 
pheſtion, 75, Hephæſtion 
dies, and Eumenes exerts all 
his art to celebrate his me- 
mory, 16. Upon the death 
of Alexander, a diſpute a- 
riſes between the late king's 
friends and the phalanx, 37. 
Eumenes pretends to itand 
neuter, but privately takes 


part with the phalanx, 74, 


On the diviſion of Alexan- 


der's dominions, Cappado- 


cia and Paphlagonia are 
aſſigned to Eumenes, 76. 
Leonatns and Antigonus are 


appointed to put him in poſ- 


ſeſſion, 26. Antigonus de— 
ſpiſes the commiſſion, 15. 
Eumenes gets Leonatus's ſe— 
cret from him as to his de- 
figns on Macedonia, and 


flies with it to Perdiccas, 38. 


Perdiccas eſtabliſhes him in 
Cappadocia, 1b. Perdiccas 


I 


is deſirous that Eumenes 


ſhould ſecure the adjoining. 


province of Armenia againſt 
the practices of Neoptole- 
mus, 39. Eumenes raiſes 
and trains a body of cavalry 
to be a counterpoiſe againſt 
the Macedonian infantry, 25. 
Craterus and Antipater pats 
into Aſia, to humble Per- 
diccas, 23. Their firſt de- 
ſign is upon Eumenes and 
Cappadocia, 75, Meantime 
Neoptolemus fails upon him 
with the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, but is defeated, 40. 
Craterus and Neoptolemus 


advance agaialt Eumenes, 


41. Eumenes fights them, 
and yet finds means to con- 


ceal from his troops that 


it, 47. 


they had to act againſt Cra - 
terus, 26. His dream pre- 
vious to the battle, 18. He 
kills both Craterus and Ne- 
optolemus, the latter with his 
own hand, 42, 43, Weeps 
over Craterus, 43. The Ma- 
cedonians, ubon the death of 


Craterus, who was their par- 


ticular favourite, reſolve up- 


on the death of Eumenes, 


and defire Antigonus and 
Antipater to take the direc- 
tion of the war, 44. Eu— 
menes takes ſome of the 


| king's horſes from Mount 
Ida, and gives a receipt for 


them, 76, Iatends to make 
Lydia the ſeat of war, but, 


at the requeſt of Cleopatra, 


winters in the Upper Phry= 
gia, 15. Alcetas and others 
contend with him for the 
command, 16. His ſaying 
upon it, 15. Having not 


money to pay his troops, he 


appoints the officers caſtles 


and lands, out of which they 


were to pay their men, 45. 
By this he gains the hearts of 


the Macedonians, ſo that 


they diſcourage all treaſon- 
able attempts againſt him, 
and appoint him a ſtrong 
He diſtributes 
amongſt them the badges of 
honour, which they uſed to 
receive from their kings, 18. 


Loſes a battle to Antigonus, 
by the treachery of one of 
his officers; but hangs the 


traitor, and, by an artful 


movement, returns to the 
field of battle, ib. 46. Paſſes 


by an opportunity to take 
Antigonus's baggage, 46. 
That prince's ſaying upon 
Enmenes retires to 
the caſtle of Nora, with on- 


Cc4 ly 


I 


| | 
1y five hundred horſe, and 
two hundred foot, 23. An- 


tigonus propoſes a confer- 


ence, 16. Eumenes's ſpirited 
anſwer, ib. Antigonus draws 
a line of circumvallation a- 
bout the place, and leaves 
troops to carry on the ſiege, 
48. The caſtle affords on- 
ly corn, water, and ſalt; 
yet Eumenes furniſhes out 
an agreeable entertainment 
to his friends, 6. His in- 
vention for exerciſing the 
| Horſes as well as men, 49. 
Antigonus, on the death of 
Antipater, forms the deſign 
of eſtabliſhing himſelf in 
Macedonia; and therefore 
gives Eumenes his liberty, 
on condition of his taking 
the oath he propoſed, ib. Eu- 
menes makes an alteration in 
the oath, but obtains his li- 
berty, 50. Olympias invites 


him into Macedonia, in order 


to his taking the tuition of 


Alexander's ſon, 1. Philip, 


Aridæus, and Polyperchon, 
impower him to take what 
ſums he pleaſed out of the 
royal treaſures at Quinda, to 
enable him to carry on the 


war againſt Antigonus, 3 1. 


They likewiſe order Antige- 
nes and Teutamus to ſup- 
port him with the Argvraſ- 
pides, ib. Theſe officers 


being unwilling to ſubn it to 


EKEumenes, he pretends that 
Alexander ha 


lion, and place in it a throne 
of gold which was to be ho- 
noured with their obedience, 
1b. He is joined by Peu- 


ceſtas and other governors of 


provinces, 52. Ihe inconve- 
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from rank to rank, than he 


appeared to 
him in a dream, and ordered 
them to erect a royal pavi- 


niences he experiences from; 
thoſe governors, ib, He bor- 
rows money of the heads of 


the army, to prevent their 


conſpiring againſt his life, 76, 
On the approach ot an ene- 


my, all the grandees and of- 


ficers give him the firſt place, 
156. He defeats Antigonus, on 


his attempt to pals the Paſi- 


tigris, 53. Peuceſtas feaſts 
the army, and hopes to be in- 
dulged with the command; 
but on the appearance ofAn- 
tigonus and his troops, they 
call for Eumenes, though he 
was fick and carried in a lit- 
ter, 16. Antigonus no ſoon- 
er ſpies the litter moving 
ſounds a retreat, 54. The 
Macedonians again gro- 
mutinous, and ſpread them- 
jelves all over the province 
of Gabene, 55. Antigo- 
nus marches againſt them ; 
but the cold is ſo intenſe, 


that he is forced to light ma- 
ny fires, which diſcover his 


motions, 13. Eumenes un- 
dertakes to retard his march 
till the troops could be al- 


ſembled, and effects it by a 


ſtratagem, 50. The chiets 
of the Argyraſpides agree 
with other officers to make 


_ ule of Eumenes in the enſu— 
ing battle, and afterwards to 


aſſaſſinate him, 56, 57. 


I his plot is diſcovered to 


him by perſons to whom he 
owed money, 57. He 
makes his will, and deſtroys 
his other papers, 25. The 


veterans beat Antigonus's 


infantry; but his cavalry in 
the mean time take their 
baggage 7. Antigonus 
offers to reſtore the Argy- 

raſpides 


condition that they would 
put Eumenes in his hands, 


58. His ſpeech to the Ma- 


cedonians before he is deli- 
vered up, 58, 59. Antigo- 
nus deliberates ſome time in 
what manner he ſhould diſ- 
poſe of him, and at laſt gives 
orders for his execution, 
60. 
niſnes the Argyraſpides in 


the moſt ſignal manner for 


their treachery, 61. 
Eumenides. See Furies. 


| Zumoldidae had the direction of 


the myſteries of Ceres, ii. 
128. 
Alcibiades, 146. 


| Enneos, one of Theſeus's com- 
panions in his expedition a- 


gainſt the Amazons, 1. 27. 
Eunomus, the father of Lycur- 

ous, i. 99, Killed by a 

kitchen kniie, 100, _ 


| Evunomus, the Thracian, adviſes 
Demoſthenes not to be diſ- 
couraged by his ill ſucceſs in 
his firit attempts to ſpeak in 


public, v. 242. 

Erus, a fugitive flave, ſtirs 
up the ſervile war in Sicily, 
iii. 263. Dies of the louſy 
diſeaſe, 16. 

| Euphorion, ſaid by ſome writers 

to be the father of Solon, 1. 

INF 


| Luphbranor, prepares the ſcaling- 


ladders for Aratus, vi. 145. 
Eupbrantides, the diviner, ad- 
viſes the ſacrificing of the 


three children of Xerxes's + 


ſiſter, Sandace, to Bacchus 
Omeſtes, i. 300. 

Euphrates River, iii. 335. 

Euphronius, tutor to Antony's 
children by Cleopatra, ſent 


ambaſfador to Auguſtus, v. 


458. is 6; 
Eupolemus, ſon of the tyrant 


After which, he pu» 


Ordered to abſolve 


-BXN= Dt "OE. 
| raſpides their baggage, on 


Icetes, taken and put to 
death, Il, 247. | 
Eupolia, ſecond wife of Archi- 
damus, and mother of Ageſi- 
lans, iv. 65. YH 
Eupolis, wi. 2039, 
Euripides, i. 3. His ode in 
praiſe of Alcibiades, li. 111. 
His epitaph on the Athe- 
nians, iii. 398, One of his 
_ verſes ſaves Athens from 
being deſtroyed by Lyſander 
and the contederate Greeks, 
1. 189. His verſes fave 
the lives of many Athenians 
in Sicily, iii. 415. Mari- 
ners of Caunus admitted into 
port in Sicily, becauſe they 
could repeat ſome of his 
verſes, 416. His tomb 
{truck by lightning, and by 
that ſuppoſed to be rendered 
„ ES 
+ Eurotas River, iv. 87. 
Eurybiades, admiral of the con- 
federate fleet againſt the 
Perſians, charged with want 
of courage, i. 296. Offers 
to ſtrike Themiſtocles, 297. 
Themiſtocles's anſwer there- 
upon, 25. | | 
Eurycles, the Syracuſan orator, 
propoles to ſend the Athe- 
nians to the quarries, and to 
put their two generals to 
death, iii. 414. | 
Eurycles, the Lacedemonian, 
commands a ſhip for Auguſ- 
tus againſt Antony, v. 453. 
What he ſaid to Antony, 16. 
Euryclidas, ſent by Cleomenes 
to the ephori, v. 48. 
Eurvdice, deſcended from Mil- 
tiades, v. 345. Married to 
Demetrius, 25. Has a fon by 
him named Corrhæbus, 389. 


Eurydice, fiſter of Phila, and 


wife of Ptolemy, v. 381. 
Eurylochus the Agean, Alex- 
ander aſſiſts him in his paſ- 
| ion 
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fion for Teleſippa, iv. 282. 


Euremedon the Athenian gene- 
Execrable, Athenian ma giſtrates 


ral, ſent to Sicily with rein- 
forcements for Nicias, ll, 
402. Killed in battle, 409. 
+ Eurymedon River, iii. 288. 
Euryptolemus, ſon of Pericles's 
filter, ii. 10. 
Euryptolemus, ſon of Megacles, 
Cimon marries his daughter 
Iſodice, iii. 277. 
Euryſaces, ſon of Ajax, ii. 100. 
JOU» 


Zurytion, fon of Sous king of 


Sparta, 1. 109 From him 
the Eurytionide, 46. iii. 202 
Slackens the reins of govern- 
ment, and finds the il Il conle- 
- . quences of it, i. 100. 
Eurytus the Oechalian, i. 108, 


Eutorpe, according to ſome writ- 
ers, the name of Themiſto- 


cdles's mother, i. 280. 
Euthippus, the Anaphlyſtian, 

_ exerts himſelf greatly to re- 

cover the reputation of Ci- 


mon, and is killed in battle, 


together with Cimon's other 
friends, iii. 296. 
Euthydemus, an officer who 
ſerved under Nici s, joined 
in commiſſion with him, in, 


402. Ambitious to fight, 43. 


Defeated in an ac tion at ſea, 
403. 5 

Eutlymus, the Leucadian, an am- 
buſh laid for him at Hieræ in 


Sicily, by which his men are 


Kg . 
Luthymus, general of ork, for 


Icetus, brought in chains to 


Timoleon, and put to Ne, 
ii. 247, 248. ; 
Euthynous, the T heſpian, iv. 

1 
IE Eutychidias, 1. 99. 

Lutychus, V. 45 1. | | 
Example, the force of it, i. 184. 

1. 3. 


Execęſtides, father of Solon, ;. 


1 "IM 


ſo called, who violated the 
privilege of ſanctuary, i. 209, 
„ 

E xecrations. See Impr ecations, 

£xie. Lycurgus a voluntar 
one from Sparta. See Ig. 
curgus. | 

E xiles from Thebes aſſiſt in re. 
ſtoring that city to liberty, 
li. 320, et ſeg. | 

Exiles of Achaia, diſputes a. 
bout them in the ſenate of 
Rome, ii. 464. 

Exodium, amongſt the Greeks, 
means the concluſion of 4 
tragedy ; amongſt the Ro. 
mans, a E 8 Ill. 407. 2. 


r. 


Fun a veſtal virgin, fiter 
to Terentia, Cicero 5 wife, 
v. 64. 

Fabii, whence the name, ii. 
66. Ibeir deſcent - from 
Hercules, 16. Three hun- 
dred of them cut off by the 
Tutcans, i 347» 

Fadius . Boy Quintus, lent 
to Delphi, i. 331. Sent am- 
baſſador to the Gauls before 
Cluſium violates the law of 
nations, i. 345. 

Tabius, chief pontiff when 
Brennus, king of the Gauls, 
took Rome, 1, 352. 

Fabius Buleo, choſen dictator at 
Rome, for the purpoſe of 
creating new tenators only, 
while Marcus Junius vas 
dictator with the army, uu. 
70. 85 

Fabius Pifor, i. 44. Sent to 
conſult the oracle at Delphi, 
11. 82. 


Fabius 


LN b. n . 


Fabius Maximus, the origin of 


his family from Hercules, 


ii, 56. The family very nu- 
merous as well as illuſtrious, 
33. He was the fourth in 
deſcent from Fabius Rullus, 
who firſt acquired the 1ur- 
name of Maximus, ib, Has 
the ſurnames of Verrucoſus 
and Ovicula, 57. Appears 
flow of apprehenſion, and 
ſtupid when a boy; but his 
powers unfold themſelves by 
degrees, ib. He prepares 
his body by exerciſe tor the 
ſervice of the ſtate, and his 
mind by improving his 


powers of perſuation, 26. An 


oration, which he pronouns 


ced at the funeral of his ſon, 


extant in Plutarch's time, 10. 
Five times conſul, 58. Tri- 
umphs for his victory over 
the Ligurians, 18. After 


Hannibal had gained the bat- 


tle of Trebia, Fabius adviſ- 
ed the Romans to ſtand upon 
the deftenlive in their walled 
towns, 59. Notwithſtand— 
ing that advice and the moſt 
alarming prodigies, Flami— 
nius fightsthe battle of Thra- 
ſymenus, and falls withigreat 
part of his army, 60. Fa- 
bius Maximus is choſen dic- 
tator, 61, Appoints Minus 
cius his general of the horſe, 
1b. Is preceded by twenty- 
four lictors, 62. Begins his 
office with acts of religion, 
16. Amongſt other things, 
vows a wer ſacrum, 26. 
Takes flow and cautious 
meaſures againſt Hannibal, 
63, None but Hannibal 
ſenſible of his prudence in 
that reſpect, 16. His gene- 
ral of the cavalry gives him 
much trouble, and brings the 


ſoldiers to confider him in 4 


contemptible light, 64. He 
keeps to his firſt ſcheme not- 
withſtanding, 25. Hannibal, 


by ſa miſtake of his guides, 


is led into the defiles of Ca- 
ſalinum, inſtead of the plains 
of Caſinum, 68. Fabius 
ſurrounds him, 23. Hanni 


bpal's ſtratagem to diſengage 


himſelf, 66. Fabius has the 


diſadvantage in ſome ſubſe- 


quent ſkirmiſhes, 67. The 
tribune Metilius incenſes the 
people againſt him, and the 
lenate is dilpleated with the 


terms he had ſettled for the 


ranfom of priſoners, 18. He 
ſells his lands to pay the 
ranſom of the Romans whom 
he had feceived from Hanni- 
bal, 68. Fabius being cal- 


led to Rome on account of 


ſome religious ſolemnities, 


Minucius fights Contrary. to 
orders, and defeats part of 
the enemy's forces, 101d. 
Though this ſucceſs makes 


a great noiſe in Rome, Fabius 


declares he will haſten back 
to chaſtiſe his general of 
horſe, 69. Metilius ſtirs up 
the people, and they appoint 
Minucius colleague to Fa- 
bius in the dictatorſhip, 70. 
Fabius does not conſent to 
his colleague's requiſition to 
have the command of all the 
forces every other day, but, 
inſtead of that, divides them 


equally with him, 71. Han- 


nibal's ſtratagem to draw Mi- 
nucius to an engagement; 
ſucceeds, and that general is 
entirely defeated, 72. Fabius 
marches to his relief, and 

lanmbal toon retires into his 
camp, 73. The gratitude 


of 
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of Varro, to guard a 
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of Minucins, 74. His ad- 
dreſs to his troops, and to 
Fabius, 13. Fabius lays down 
the dictatorſhip, and the 


conſuls that ſucceed for ſ me 


time, follow his plan of action, 


75. Varro, an obſcure and 


raſn man, is for proceeding 
with diſpatch, . He raiſes 
double the uſual number of 
troops, 75. Fabius exhoits 
Paulus Emilius, thecolleague 
gainſt 
his temerity, 26. Paulus's 


anſwer, 77. Varro takes 


poſt over againſt Hannibal 


near Cannæ, 16. The diſ- 
poſition of Hannibal's forces, 
and the enſuing battle, 78,79, 
80. Hannibal does not pur- 


ſue his advantage by march- 


ing immediately to Rome, 80. 
He becomes maſter however 


of great part of Italy, 81. 


The greatneſs of Fabius's be- 
haviour on that occaſion, 
81, 82, His relation, Fa- 
bius Pictor, is ſent to con- 


ſult the Oracle of Delphi, 82. 
The magnanimity wherewith 
the Romans receive Varro, 


82,83. Fabius Maximus and 
Claudius Marcellus are ap- 
pointed generals, 5. Their 


oppolite character, and o- 
perations, 5. Each of them 


was five times conſul, 84. 


Marcellus in his fifth con- 
ſulate is drawn into an am- 
buſcade by Hannibal, and 
killed, 75, Hannibal forges 


a letter, as from the inhabi- 
tants of Metapontum, to 
Fabius, who is near being 
caught in the ſnare, 15. In 


what manner Fabius brought 
back one of the allies to his 
duty, 85, and cured a Luca- 


nian of ſtealing out of camp, 
86. Herecovers Tarentum 
by. means of a love affair, 5. 
Has art enough to amuſe 
Hannibal in the meien time, 
87. Behaves to the Brutians 
with a cruelty not to be ex- 
pected in his character, 88, 
Bids his men leave to the Ta. 
rentines their angry gods, 
89. What Hannibal ſaid 
on the loſing of Tarentum, 
16. Fabius is honoured with 
a ſecond triumph, 74. and his 
ſon with the conſulſhip, go, 
A Roman ſcene between the 
father and the ſon, 13. He 
loſes his fon, and bears that 
loſs with great moderation, 
91. Publiſhes the funeral 
oration which he had deli- 


vered himſelf, 156. Scipio 


| propoſes to remove the war 
into Africa, and has every 


kind of oppoſition thrown 


in his way by Fabius, 91,02, 
93. Scipio performs great 
atchievements, and finiſhes 
them with the conqueſt of 
Hannibal, 93, 94. Fabius 
does not live to fee the re- 
duction of the Carthaginians, 
95. The citizens of Rome 
expreſs their regard to him, 
by defraying the expences of 
his funeral, 78. 


Fabius Maximus, ſon of Paulus 
_ #milius, oy % the 


family of the Fabii, ii. 276. 


Fabius Rullus or Rutilianus Quin- 


tus, acquired the name of 
Maximus, iv. 131. it. 56. 
He was great-grandfather of 
Fabius Maximus the dictator, 
57, 00. Followed the t- 
umphal chariot of his ſon, 91. 


Fabius Gurges, deteated by the 


Samnites, Ii. 91. . 
| Fabius, 


o 


ius, Lucullus's lieutenant, 
defeated by Mithridates, ni. 
3. 
Fabins, proprætor of Spain, his 
government renders the Ro- 
mans obnoxious to the pro- 
VINCCS, v. 215. a 
Fabius Fabulus, ſaid to be the 
prion that diſpatched Gal- 
ba, vi. 220, 
Fabius Vulens, commander o 


takes the oath of allegiance 


to Galba, vi. 207, Salutes 


Vitellius emperor, 220. 
Employed as one of his ge- 
nerals, 234. His extreme 
avarice, 236. e 


175. Of Minerva and Nep- 


tune contending for the pa- 
tronage of Athens, i. 307, 


Of the members and the 


belly, ü. 161, 162, Of the 
feaſt day and the day after 
the tealty 1, 306, Of the ſer- 
pent whoſe tail rebelled a- 


gainſt the head, v. 121. Of 


the cuckow and little birds, 
vi. 172. Of the wallet, iii. 
405. Of the huntiman and 
horſe, vi. 180, Or the ſheep 
delivering up their dogs to 


the wolves, v. 201. 3 
Fabricius, Caius, ſaid the Ro- 


mans were not overcome by 


the Epirots, but Lævinus by 
Pyrrhus, iii. 85, Sent to 


treat with Pyrrhus about the 
priſoners, 87. Reiuſes to 


accept Pyrrhus's preſents, 
and ſays, the Romans had 
rather command thoſe who 
are maſters of gold, thin 
have it themſelves, 88. Ci- 
neas gives him an account of 


| 0d he wiſhes that the ene- 


fa 
legen, the firſt officer who 


the Epicurean philoſophy, 


1 * n * 


mies of Rome may embrace 

it, 26. Informs Pyrrhus of 

his phyſician's offer to poi- 

ſon him, 89. 3 
Faclions and parties how ſer- 

viceable to a commonwealth. 
See Diſſentions. 

aith; a temple erected to her 


dy Numa, i. 176, The oath 


by her, the moſt ſolemn 
amongſt the Romans, 16. 
Much knowledge of things 
divine loſt for want of Faith, 
ii. 201. | 175 

+ Falerii beſieged by the Ro- 
mans, 1. 338. The ſchool- 
maſter's treachery, and how 


5 | be was puniſhed by Camil- 
| Fable of Picus and Faunus, i. 1 n 


lus, 26. 


+ Faliſci, i. 329, 337. v. 212. 


* 


Fame. See Glory. 
Famine at Athens, under the 
tyrant Ariſtion, iii. 231. In 
the army of Mithridates, iii. 
315. Another famine in 
Athens, v. 307. Famine in 
the army of Antony, v. 432. 
An herb eaten which brings 
on madneſs and death, 26. 
Famine in the camp of Ar- 
taverxes, vi. 132. 


Fannia, ſcreens Marius in her 


houſe, iii. 160, Her hiſtory, 
ih. 55 

Fannius, one of the friends of 

Tiberius Gracchus, v. 188. 
Fantus, Caius, attains the con- 
ſulate through the intereſt of 
Caius Gracchus, v. 216. Op- 
poſes Caius Gracchus, 726. 
Fathers, the law that impower- 
ed them to ſell their children, 
corrected in ſome reſpect by 
Numa, i. 178. 

Father of his country, Cicero 

the firſt that was honoured 
with that title, v. 296. 
Faunus, the demi-god, fable of 
| .-: 


IND * * 


his being taken, together 
with Picus, by Numa, aud 
of Numa's learning charms 


and other ſecrets of them, 


1. 175. Suppoſed to s 
married the Bong 


334 
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Favonins, Marcus, his witti⸗ 


ty on Pompey, iv. 198. 
Rt do. rag in conſequence 
of the raillery of Favonius 
and othel - officers; 1nd is beat- 


en, 199, 206. He Riel de th 


Pompey, and treats him with 


great reſpect, 207. Is a 
friend and zealous imitator 
of Cato, v. 91. Oppoſes, in 
Cato's abſence, the decrees 
of the ſenate in favour of 
Cæſar, but in vain, Is cho- 
fen Edile, 7b. 92. 


racy, againſt Cæſar, vi. 62. 
His adventure with Brutus 
and Caſſius, 83. 


| Fauſta, daughter of Netlla, Ill, 


260, 


Fay fNulus, the foſter- father of 


Romulus and Remus, i. 45. 


Faustus, fon of Sylla, 1 111. 260. 


Gets Mithridates's crown in- 
to his hands, iv. 166. Caſſius 
ſtrikes him when a boy, and 


| 155. vi. 59. 


to faſe, v. 302. 


- UP, ib, 


Fear. Theſeus ſacrifices to it as 


a god, i. 29. Alexander does 
the ſame iv. 267. The tem- 
ple of Fear,and its worſhip,v. 
149. A ſanguinary paſſion 
in ty rants, vi. 134. 


Feat, in honour of the two Ari- 


adnes, 1. 20. 


= / of boughs at Athens cal- 


led Oſchophoria. See Oſcho- 
Fboria. 


Feat of P 


Brutus 
ſounds him as to the conſpi- 
| Feaft ofBoedromia. See Hoech 


Puts his eſfate 
What 
Cice! o {aid of the bills he put 


Finft of flaves Amonafl the oy 
mans, called Saturnalia. 
e e | 

Feaſt oi, he Latins, i i. 33 

CoOler Pine celevrated 
ear Re, zicus. See ole: Pine. 

Hat of; the Nonæ Cp protine, 
celebrated by th men in 
the Goats- marih, 8 425 


Feaſt of Ceres. Se n 


ria. 

F:aft of Adonis, accounted o. 
minous to the Athenians, by 
reaſon of its happening a at 
their;embarkation for Sici] 5 
u, 122. 


Fraß of Ceres, ii. 82. 


Feaſt of the Lupercalia, i. 74. 
Feaſt of the Panathenza. Sce 


Panalhenaca. 
Feaſt of the Metoecia, 805 Ne- 


tobe ia. 


ma. 


Februata, the feaſt of Luperca- 


lia anciently fo called, i. 74. 
Feciales, an or der of prieſts in. 
ſtituted by Numa, i. 169, 
345. Their office to act as 
heralds, to declare war and 

peace, 16. 


I Ferentum, ill, 84. 


Feretrins, Jupiter, whence the 
term, 11. 366. | 

+Fidenae, in what manner taken 
by Romulus, i. 78. 

Figs forbidden to be exported 

out of Attica, 1. 229. 

Figs of Africa, it. 490. 

Figs of Tuſculum, iv. 198. 


Fimbria, beſieges Mithridates i! 


Pitana, from whence Mith- 
ridates makes his eſcape by 

ſca, itt. 305. Invites Lucul- 
| Jus to his affiſtance, /5, A.. 
ſaſſinates Flaccus, iii. 240. 

His men deſert him, and he 
Wat! himſelf, 247, _ 
imb 


120; 
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Fimbriancythe untractable bands 
that mutinied againſt Fim- 
bria, 1. 3 0. 

Fire, The facred fire, attended 
by the veſtals at Rome, i. 
76. The holy fire at Athens 
and Delphi, guarded by 
widows, 164. Po be light- 
ed by the ſun- beams at 
Rome, in cate of its happen- 
ing to be ext:nguithed, 165. 
Called Veſta and Unity by 
the Pythagoreans, 167. 
Worſhipped as the firſt prin- 
ciple of all things, 350. An 
emblem of purity, 104. 


Fire-hearth, ſacred to the do- 


meltic gods, iv. 298. 


+ Firmians, a company of brave 


men who attended Cato 
the Cenſor in his operations 
azainſt Antiochus, ii. 471. 
Flaccus, Valerius. See Valerius. 
Flaceus the conſul marches a- 
ganſt Syila, in. 241. Af- 
 faiinated by Fimbria, 246, 
310. 


Haccus, Hordeonius, ſent by 


Galba to Incceed Virginius, 
vi. 207. The army refuſe 
to take the oath of allegiance 
to Galba, whichFlaccus pro- 
poles, 219. 

Flamen Quirinalis inſtituted by 
Numa, . 150. 


Flamen, W hence ſo called, i. 


159, 160. 

Haminius, Caius, the conſul, 
raſhly figh's Hannibal near 
the Thraſymenian lake, and 
is killed in the action, 11. 60, 

Haminius, Caius Quintius, the 


_ tame with the former, du- 


ring his conſulate defeats the 
Gauls, ii. 59, 361. Named 
general of horſe to Minu- 
cius the dictator, and dil- 


qualified becauſe a rat was 


the Apſus, 31. 
there 
ble, he is adviſed to go 
through Daſſaretis along the 


heard to cry while he was 
naming him, ii. 302. 


Flammius, Titus Quintius, or 


Quinctius, jealous of the 


glory of Philopoemen, iii. 


18. Quick both to reſent 
an injury, and to do a ſer- 
vice, 28. A legionary tri- 
bune under Marcellus in the 


war with Hannibal, 29. 
Appointed governor of Ta- 


rentum and its dependen- 
cies, 16. and chief director 
of the colonies lent to Nar- 
nia and Coſſa, 15. Offers 


himſelf a candidate for the 


conſulſhip without aſcending 


by the previous ſteps, 16. 


Two of the tribunes oppoſe 
him, 23. The ſenate refer 
the matter to the people, 


and Fla minius is elected con- 


ſul, though not yet thirty 
years old, 30. Macedonia 
and the war with Philip falls 
to his lot, 26. This a happy 
circumitance for Rome, be- 
cauſe the forming a connex- 


ion with Greece required a 


man of his temper and abi- 
lities, 16. Finds that his 
predece ſſors had entered Ma- 
cedonia too late in the ſea- 
ſon, and remedies that de- 
fect, 30, 31. On his arri- 
val in Epirus, finds Publius 
Villius encamped over-a- 
gainſt Philip, who had long 
been defending the fords of 
As a paſſage 


ſeemed impraftica- 


Lycus, 16. But he does 
not chuſe to remove too far 
from the ſea, leſt he ſhould 
be in want of proviſions, 32 
Reſolves to force his way up 

the 


„ "Wt 


* 
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the mountains, 32. Sharp 
conteſts enſue, 2. Some 


mepherds diſcover to him a 


winding way neglected bythe 


enemy, 16. He ſends a tri- 
dune with four thouſand 
men up that way, 75. At- 


tacks the Macedonians, when 


| he believed the tribune had 


gained the top, 16. The 


Macedonians perceiving the 


party at the top of the hill, 
take to flight, 33. Flami- 
nius traverſes Epirus with 


good order and diſcipline, 15. 


As ſoon as he enters Theſ- 


faly, it declares for him, 15. 


The Achæans renounce their 


alliance with Philip, and de- 


clare for the Komans, 34. 
Pyrrhus's ſaying concerning 
the Romans, 18. Flamin:us 
and Philip come to an in- 
terview, in which the Roman 


infiſts i e mould with- 


draw his garriſons from the 

Grecian cities; which he re- 
Fuſes, 16. The reſt of Greece 
declares for the Romans, 15. 


The magiſtrates of Thebes 
come to meet Flaminius, and 


he enters the city with them, 


35. Bœotia takes part with 
the Romans, 13. Flaminius 


ſends his agents to Rome 
to procure the continuation 
of his commiſſion, 75. Meets 


Philip near Scotuſa, and de- 


feats him entirely in a pitch- 
ed battle at Cynoſcephalæ, 
36, 37. The battle deſcrib- 
ed, 16. Philip's eſcape ow- 


ing to the haſte of the Ato- 


lians to plunder his camp, 
37. The EÆtolians claim the 
honour of the victory, 7b. 
Verſes of Alcæus ſuitable 
to their pretenſions, 38. 
Flaminius is hurt by thote 


verſes ; but Philip parodies 
them, 16. Philip goes in 
perſon, and makes his ſub- 
miſſion to Flaminius and the 
Romans, 16. The condi- 
tions on which peace is 
granted him, ib. The pru- 
dence of Flaminius, in 


making that peace before 


Antiochus declared him- 
ſelt, 39. The ten com- 
miſſioners ſent by the ſenate 
to aſſiſt Flaminius, adviſe 


him to keep garriſons in 


three of the principal cities 
of Greece; but he prevails 


with them to ſet Greece en- 


tirely free, 39, 40. He pro- 
claims liberty to the Greeks 


at the Iſthmian games, 40. 


Their ſhouts of joy and ap- 


plauſe bring down the crows 


from the air, 41, Their re- 
flections upon Flaminius's 


generoſity, after they were 
retired to their own houſes, 
16. He diſpatches Lentulus 
to the Bargyllians in Aha, 


Stertinius into Thrace, P. 
Villius to Antiochus, and 
goes himſelf to Chalcis and 
Magneſia, for the pur pole of 
extending liberty, 42. Ap- 
pointed director of the Neme- 


an games, 16. Recommend: 
ſocial virtues to the Greeks, 


43. The behaviour of the 
Romans on this occaſion, 
adds greatly to their power, 
and paves the way to univer- 


ſal empire, ib. Flamimus 


dedi-ates ſhields to Caſtor 


and Pollux, and a crown of 


gold to Apollo, at Delphi, 


76,44, The inſcriptions upon 


them, ib, Commences hot- 
tilities againſt Nabis, the iy- 


rant of Lacedæmon, but 


{1008 


ſoon compromiſes the matter 
with him, 44. The Achaeans 
redeem the Roman captives 
that were diſperſed inGreece, 
and make Flaminius a pre- 
tent of them, 45. Theſe 
Romans make the moſt ho- 


nourable part of his triumph 


40. Account of the triumph, 
ib. The Romans remit the 
fine of a thouſand talents, 
- which Philip was under ob- 
| ligation to pay; ſend back 
his ſon Demetrius, and de- 
clare Philip their ally, 27. An- 


tiochus invades Greece, and 


the Mtolians join him, 2. 
The Romans lend the conſul 


Acilius Glabrio againſt An- 
tiochus, and appoint Flamin- 


jus the conſul's lieutenant, 25. 
Antiochus is deteated at 


Tbermopylae, and forced to 


fly, 47. Flaminius ſecures 
the Greeks in the Roman 1n- 
tereſt, 2. Prevails with 
Glabrio to ſpare the Aeto- 


Jians and Chalcidians, 47, 
48. The Chalcidians pay di- 
vine honours to Flaminius, 


48, Part of a hymn in his 
. Praiſe, 2b. Same ſtrong fea- 


tures of his foul deſcribed, 49. f 


Sayings of his, 16. He is 
created cenſor, go. His acts 
while he bore that office, 2. 
His brother Lucius is expell- 
ed the ſenate by Cato, 51. 
Titus's reſentment againſt 
Cato, ib, He goes ambat- 


dador to the court of Pruſias, 
whither Hannibal had retir- 
ed, upon the defeat of An- 
tiochis i im Phrygia, and de- 


mands that Hannibal ſhould 


be put to death, 52, 53. 
That demand of his conhi- 


dered pro and con, 54, 55, 50. 
Flaminius dies in his bed, 
Vol. V 
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56. Flaminius greatly ſu- 
perior to Philopœmen, in the 
ſervices he rendered Greece, 
57. Flamimus ambitious, 

and Philopoemen obſtinate ; 


the former pafſionate, and 


the latter implacable, tb, 
 Phiopoemen ſuperior in mi- 
litary knowledge and perſo- 
nal valour, 58, and Flami- 
nius in point of juſtice and 
humanity, 59. 
Flaminius, Lucius, brother of 
Titus, expelled the ſenate, 
ili. 51. Admiral under his 
brother, iii. 31. 
Flawins, a tribune, wounds one 
of Hannibal's elephants with - 
the point of an enſign ſtaff, 
ii. 396. 
Flavius and Marullus, tribunes 
of the people, depoſed by 


Cæſar, iv. 30. 


Flavius Gallus, ra ſhly under- 


takes an exploit e the 
Parthians, V. 429. | 


forms Tiberius Grieche 7 | 
the ſenate's defign againſt ; 
him, v. 203. 

Flavius Sabinus, brother of Veſ- 
paſian, left governur of 
Rome by Otho, vi. 234. 

Flora, the celebrated courtezan, 
her amour with Pompey, iv. 
118, So great a beauty that 
-Cxcilius Merellus, when he 


adorned the temple of Caſtor 


and Pollux with paintings, 
put her picture amongſt the 
reſt, 119. 

Flutc, an inſtrument ſacred to 
peace, ii. 389. 

Funtcius Capito ſent by Mark 
Antony toconduct Cleopatra 
into Syria, v. 423. | 

Fonteius killed by Valens, Vis 
8 

Fortunate. See Allantic iſ ands. 
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Fortune, how diſtinguiſhed from 
chance, ii. 252. Her image 
ſaid to have ſpoken to the 


Roman matrons, ii. 200. 


Loves to make affairs turn 
upon a minute circumſtance, 
v. 170. Her inconſtancy, 11. 
292, zog, 304. Her greateſt 
favours unable to fill the ca- 
pacities of the human mind, 
iv. 181. Unable to conquer 
virtue, v. 2, 183. 
Fountains, whence their origin 


N 274, 275. 


Fountains of fire near Apollo- 


nia, iii. 249. 


Foa ſtolen by a Spartan boy, 


and he ſuffers it to eat out 
his bowels, rather than be 
diſcovered, i. 126, 


J Fregellae, v. 212 


+ Fregellanians, i li. 206; 


_ Friendſhip. True friendſhip on 


what founded, ii. 317. In- 
ſtances of it, 16. vi. 98. 
Fugitives, thoſe that fly in hat- 
tle, their puniſhmenr, ii. 322. 
Fulcinia, mother of Marius, iii. 
115. 
PFulvia, widow of C 8 mar- 


ries Antony, v. 399. Main- 


tains his quarrels in Rome 
againſt Auguſtus, 416. but 
cauſes the war, 417. Her 
death, 26. 


Fulvia informs Cicero of Cati- 


line's defign to kill him, v. 
288. 


. Oneius, the proconſul, 


ſla.n by Hannibal, ii. 392. 


Fulwius, Quintus, appointed 


dictator, ii. 393. 


Fulvius, a friend of Caius 


Gracchus, v. 219. Sends 
his fon to the conſul Opi- 
mius, 228. He and his el- 
deſt fon killed, 226. His 
body thrown into the river, 
and his widow forbidden to 


put herſelf into mourning; 
22 
ane orations, their origin, 
1. 255. Allowed to women 
for contributing their golden 
ornaments to make up an 
offering to Apollo, i. 336. 
Not made for young women 
till Cælar's time, iv. 329. 


Furcifer, the original of that 


name of reproach, 11. 18 5. 
Furies, their temple, i. 210, 
a grove ſacred to them, v. 226. 
Furii, Camillus firſt raiſes that 
family to diſtinction, i. 327. 
Firins, Lucius, colleague to 
Camillus, when military tri. 
bunes were appointed inſtead 
of conſuls, 1. 371. Sent by 
Camillus againſt the Tui 
cans, 372. 


PFurius, colleague to Flaminius, 


11. 360. 


Furius, lieutenant to Publius 


Varinus defeated by Sparta. 


cus, iii. 428. 


Purnius, an able orator, v. 4⁴5• 


G. 


FG ene. Eumenes's troops 
ſpread themſelves over 
that country for winter-quare 
ters, iv. 55. 
+ Sal Romulus and Remus 
ſent thither for education, 1 lk 


47. 


| Gabinius, Aulus, a tribune 


marches to the relief of Chæ- 
ronea, iii. 236. Propoſes à 
law for inveſting Pompey 
with the command at ſca, 
and at land for four ROT. 
furlongs from the fea, iv. 
144. Is elected conſul, v. 
79. Has the province of 
Syria, 304. His rudenels 
to Cicero, 300, 


 Gabinintz 


o 
Gabinius, Antony's lieutenant, 
vi. 74. | 

+ Gades, iv. 10. 
Gaeftlus, a Spartan, reconciles 


Dion and Heraclides, vi, 44. 


Gaeiochus, a name of Neptune. 


4 


| Nymphidivs Sabinus, one of 


See Neptune, | 
Galate, mount, Ve 39. 


+ Galatia, iii. 15 1. v. 59. 
Galba, Sulpitius, the 


rickeſt 
private man that ever roſe 
to the imperial dignity, vi. 
Yet unable to pay the 
army the vaſt ſums which 


the capiains of the prætorian 


name, 199. 


cohorts, had promiſed in his 
Of the noble 
family of the Servi, yet 
thinks it a greater honour 


to be related to Q. Catulus 


Capitolinus, one of the moſt 
virtuous men of his time, 
200, Related alſo to Livia, 


the wife of Auguſtus, 2b. 


Riſes by her intereſt, to the 


dignity of conſul, 16. Be- 


Conſulate in Africa, 4. 


haves with honour in Ger- 
many, and during his pro- 
His 
ſimple parſi monious way of 
living, out of character for 


an emperor, 2h, Sent gover- 


nor into Spain by Nero, 26. 
Unable to relieve the pro- 
vinces under the oppreſſions 
of the procurators, but gives 
them tke conſolation of his pi- 
ty, 201. Does not endeavour 
to ſuppreſs the ſongs made 
upon Nero, ib. Nor informs 
him of Vindex's motions to- 
wards a revolt in Gaul, 26. 
Vindex eommences open 


Hoſtilities, and deſires Galba 
| to accept the imperial digni- 


ty, 7b, 
upon it, 13. The ſpeech 
of Titus Vinius to him on 


general, 203. 


Galba deliberates 


that occaſion, 13. He en- 


franchiſes all that preſent 
themſelves, 202. Is declared 


emperor, but chuſes to act 
with the title of hentenant to 
the ſenate and people of 


Rome, 16. The frantic man- 
ner in which Nero receives 
the news of Galba's revolt, 
26. Nero prevails with the 
ſenate to declare Galba an 


enemy to his country, and 


confiſcates his eſtate, ib. The 
revolt from Nero becomes 
All acknow- 
ledge Galba, except Clodius 


Macer in Africa, and Ver- 


ginius Rufus in Germany, 
26. Galba is much afraid of 
Verginius; particularly af- 


ter he had defeated Vindex, 


5, Wiſhes for his former 
lite of eaſe and leiſure, 26. 
One of Galba's freedmen ar- 
rives in ſeven days from 
Rome, with the news that 


the prætorian guards and the 
ſenate and people of Rome, 
had declared Galbaemperor, 


204. He likewite aſſures 
him of the death of Nero, 
16. Vinius confirms the 
news, and is promoted, ibid. 
Nymphidius Sabinus gets the 
admmiſtration of affairs at 
Rome into his hands, 16. 
Obliges his colleague Tigelli- 
nus to give up his ſword, iba 
Makes great entertainments 
for the nobility, 205. Inſtructs 
the guards to demand of 
Galba, that Nymphidius may 
be their ſole and perpetual 


commander, 286. Reprimands 


the contuls for putting their 
ſeal, rather than his, with the 


diſpatches, ib, Permits the 


people to deſtroy the inform- 
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ers and athers employed by 
Nero, 26. Affects to be cal- 
led the ſo of Caius Cæſar, 


though probably the ſon . of 


a gladiator, 326, Takes to 
himſelf the whole merit of 
dethroning Nero, and even 


_ aſpires to the imperial ſeat, 
16. Sends Gellianus into 


Spain to act as a ſpy upon 


Galba, 16. Galba is ap- 


prehenfive of the power and 
deſigns of Verginius Rufus; 
but Verginius abides by his 
firſt reſolution, 207, That 


general, with much difficul- 
ty, perivades his army to ac- 
knowledge Galba, 16. Gal- 


ba ſends Flaccus Hordeonius 
to ſucceed him, 7». Vergi- 
nius goes to meet Galba, 


and finds but a cold recep- 
tion, 16. Vinius, the firſt 


miniſter of Galba, a rapa- 
cious and libidinous man, 
208. Cornelius Laco is ap- 
pointed to the command of 
the guards and of the pa- 


lace, 209. Nympbidius a- 


dopts deſperate meaſures, 
200, 210. and is flain by the 


troops which he attempted 
to corrupt, 211. Galba or- 


ders Cingonius Varro and 


Mithridates, two of Nym- 


phidius's accomplices, to be 
put to death without any 


form of trial, zþ. Sends an 
order for the execution of 
Petronius Turpilianus, a 
man of conſular dignity, 75. 
Cauſes Macer to be taken 
off in Africa, and Fonteius 


in Germany, /4. Falls upon 
a body of marines at no 
great diſtance from Rome, 
who cane to ſolicit the con- 
tinuance of their eſtabliſh- 


ment, and kills great num- 
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bers, 212. Miſerably par. 
ſi monious himſelf, but ſat. 
fers his miniſter to plunder 
the treaſury in the moſt in a- 
tiable manner, 213. Puniſhes 
{umeof Nero's evil miniſters, 
but ſpares Tigellinus, the 


_ greateſt delinquent, who had 
bribed Vinius to ſpare him, 
214. Thoſe two miſcreants 
laugh at the murmurs of the 


people, 73. All Galba's 
proceedings are now miſre- 
preſented, 215. His great 
error in not giving a gratuity 


tothe army, 16. Let he ex- 


preſſes himſelf nobly upon 


it, 28. The troops in Ger- 
many deipiſe Flaccus, and 
are almoſt ready to mutiny 


againſt Galba, 216, Galba 
{uppoſes, that not only his 


great age (he was leven- 


ty-three when he came to 


the empire) but his want 
of children, expoſes him to 
contempt; and therefore de- 


termines to adopt lomeyoung 


nobleman, and declares him 


his ſucceſſor, 7. Some ac- 


count of Otho, 216, 217. 


He expects to be the pèrſon 


adopted, through the intereſt 


of Vinius, whoſe daughter 
he promiſes to marry, 218. 
The ſoldiers with that Otho 


may be the man, ib. Galba 
gives no anſwer to Vinius's 


application, 238. Has the 


public good really at heart 


in his intended appointment, 
16. The army in Germany 


mutinies againſt Galba's 


officers, and appoints. Vitel- 
lius emperor, 219, 220. 
Galba proceeds to the adop- 
tion, and declares Piſo, Cæ- 
far, :6. He gives no dona- 
tion even on this ball, 

| and 


and the conntenances of the 
ſoldiers are black and lowr- 
ing, 221. The excellent 
qualities and. princely beha- 
viour of Piſo, 220, 221. 
Otho meditates revenge, and 
retains his hopes of aſcend- 


Ing the imperial throne, 16. 


A few ſubaltern officers, and 
one of Otho's freedmen, 
practiſe upon the pretorian 
cohoi to, 222. Galba ſacrifi- 
ces, and the diviner announ- 

ces to him immediate dan- 
ger from treaſon, 16. Otho, 
who attended the ſacrifices, 


gets out of the palace into 
the forum, and is ſaluted 


emperor by a very ſmall par- 
ty of ſoldiers, 223. He is 


carried in great anxiety to 


the praetorian camp, and the 
tribune who kept guard 


opens the gate, %. A mob 
of people crowd to Galba's 


palace on the news, 224. 
Some of his friends ſtand up 


in his defence, 719. Piſo is 


ſent out to the life guards, 
10. Galba goes out into the 


forum, to ſpeak to the peo- 


ple, 6. Various reports 
concering the ſucceſs of 
Otho with the pretorian 
cohorts, 76. A body of horſe 
and foot appears, and de- 
clares Galba a private man, 
225. He is attacked in his 
ſedan chair, 15. Sempronius 
Denſus, a centurion, is the 
only man faithful to Galba 
on this occah:n, 13. He is 
tumbled out of his chair, 


at what was called the Cur- 
Sa s to the 


tian lake, 126. i 
conſpirators, “ Strike, if it 
be for the good of Rome,“ 
15. Is diſpatched with many 
ſtrokes, 1. His head 1s 
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carried to Otho, who de. 
mands alſo that of Piſo, 
226. Piſo's head is ſoon 
brought, as is alſo that of La- 
co, 16. Numbers petition 
for their reward for theſe 
murders, and are afterwards 
all put to death by Vitellius, 
16. Otho prevents the ſol- 
diers from deſtroying Marius 
Celſus, who had no other 
_ crime than fidelity to Galba, 
227. The ſenate is aſſembled, 
and takes the oath to Otho, 15. 


VImius's daughter redeems 


his head with a large ſum, 
#6. Galba's corpſe is carried 
away, with Otho's permit- 
ſion, and buried by his 
freedman, ibs, His charac- 
ter, 22%, . | 
Galha, Servius, accuſes Paulus 
_ Amulins, ii. 297. Ye as 
Galba, a man of prætorian digs 
nity, killed by Cæſar's ſol. 
diers at Rome, iv. 381. 
Calley of Theleus preſerved for 
ages by the Athenians, i. 22. 
Queſtion amongſt the philo- 
ſophers concerning the iden- 
tity, 16. 5 
Galley. A ſmall one of gold and 
ivory preſented by Cyrus to 
Lyſander, iii. 192. | 
+ Callia Narvonenfis, iv. 15. 


Gallus, Sylla's lieutenant, iii. 


238. . | ; 
Gallus, one of Otho's generals, 
vi. 234. c = 8 


Gallus, Flaviue, one of An- 
tony's ofhcers, dies of his 
wounds, v. 429, 4304 ___ 

Gallus ſent by Auguſtns to 
Cleopatra, v. 404. ED 

Games inſtituted by Theſeus 
in Delos, i. 20. Iihmian, 
by Theſeus, in hunour of 
Neptune, i. 24. 2. 26. li. 


240, 241. The moſt honour- 
dz able 
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able place at the Iſthmian 
reſerved for the Athenians, i. 
27. iv. 90. Olympic, in ho- 
nour of Jupiter, i. 26, 97, 
98, 134. Pythian, iv. 87. v. 
374. Nemaean, i. 247. lil. 
14. vi. 169. A general ar- 


miſtice in Greece during the 


celebration of the great 
games, i. 98, 134. Circen- 
ſian games, 1. 331. 

Games in honour of liberty at 
Platææ, 11. 439, 442. 

+ Gandaritae and Pracſii, their 
kings make preparations a- 
gainſt Alexander, iv. 30). 


| Ganges: The breadch and depth 


of that river, ive 307. A- 
lexander's troops refuſe to 
pals it, ib. 


Gardens of Tifſaphernes, Ii. 


132. Of Lucullus, ini. 358. 
Of Artaxerxes, vi. 134. 
+ Gargettus, i. 12, 38. 


_ Gates 5 Rome nt Scented 


ſacred as the wall was, 1. 
% 

+ 8 or Camel's houſe, 
a place near A; bela, where 
the great battle between A- 
lexander and Darius was 
fought, iv. 266. 

Cache their origin, i. 342. 
Their firſt. inducement to en- 

ter Italy, 343. They beſiege 
Cluſium, 344. An intringe- 
ment of the law of nations, 


by a Roman amballador, 


draws them towards Rome, 


346. Defeat the Romans in 


the battle of Allia, 347. 
Enter Rome, and kill the ſe- 
nators in the forum, 353. 
Lay fiege to the capitol, 
354. Propoſitions for peace 
360. The fraud and inſo— 
lence of the Gauls, 1. De— 
feated by Camillus on the 
road to Gabi, as one divi- 


* 


ſion of them had been before, 
near Ardea, 301. Theirman- 
ner of fighting, 376. Ob- 
ſerve an exact neutrality 
during the punic war, ii. 3 59. 
Defend Milan with great re- 
tolution, 368. Defeated by 
Marcellus, 25. Their avarice 
and rapacity, iii. 9g. Break 
open the tombs of the kings 
at Aga, ib. The Gauliſli 
cavalry the chief dependence 
of young Craſſus, iii. 454. 
Their valour, 15. 
Carl. Two buried alive by the 
Romans, ii. 360. Beaten 
by Flaminius, 361. Cæſar's 


wars with them, iv. 345. c: 


ſeq. 


N + Gaza beſieged, IV. 256. 


+ Gedrofia, country of, iv. 313. 

Geeſe conſecrated to Juno, and 
kept in the capitol, By 
their cackling diſcover the 
approach of the Gauls, i. 
358. 


Gegania, one of the two firſt 


veſtals conſecrated by Numa, | 
i. 166. 

Gegania, her danghter-in- law, 
Thalæa has the firſt family 
difference with her that was 
known in Rome, 1 1. 193. 


Gela, vi. 23. ii. 250. 


+ Gelae, iv. 159. 


Gelanor, king of Argos, depoſed 


by a faction, iii. 19. 

Gellianus ſent into Spain by 
Nymphbidius, to be a ſpy 
upon Galba, vi. 206. 


Gellius, Marcus, what Cicero 


ſaid of him, v. 302. 

Gellins the conſul defeats 2 
ſtraggling party of Germans 
that belonged to Spartacus, 
but Spartacus ſoon recovers 
that loſs, iii. 429. 

Gellius, Lucius, v. zoo. 

Gellius, one of the cenſors, to 
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whom Pompey, as a Roman 
knight, gives an account of 
his having ſerved the cam- 
paigns required by law, iv. 
141. 
Gelo, ſovereign of Syracuſe, 


makes the Romans a preſent 
His ſta- 


of corn, Ii. 173. 
tue preſerved by the Syracu- 
ſans, when they deſtroy thoſe 
of the tyrants, 238. Hisuſt 
and mild government, vi. 5. 

Gelon, a friend to Neoptolemus, 
forms a defign to poiſon Pyr- 
rhus, iii. 66. 

Gelon, one of the governors of 

' Beeotia, iv. 95. 

Geminins, an enemy to Marius; 
Marius, in his fugitive con- 


dition dreads him, iii. 157. 


He ſeizes Marius, and carries 
him to Minturnae, 160. 
Ceminius, a friend of Pompey's; 


Pompey gives his miſtreſs, 


Flora, up to him, iv. 118, 119. 
He kills Brutus Creticus by 
Pompey's order, 134. : 
Ceminius ſent to acquaint An- 
tony with the ſtate of his at- 
fairs in Rome, v. 445. Sul- 


pected by Cleopatra as a 


friend to Octavia, 16. 
Cenealogy. Some great families 


in Rome tracing up their pe- 


digree to Numa, a ſuſpicious 
bulineſs, i. 148. 

Genii, i. 86. vi. 2. 

Centius, king of Illyria, jo ins 
Perſeus againſt the Romans, 


but is deceived by him, and 


withdraws, ii. 273. Defeats 
ed by Lucius Anicius, 16. 
2 „ 
cometry, li. 37 
See . a ſayi ing 
of his, i. 122, 
F Geraeftus, iv. 71. 
Gerandas, killed with forty 
more Spartans by Charon 


the Theban; Meneclida- 
compares that action with 
thote of Pclopidas, and Epa- 
minondas, ii. 342. 

＋ Gerania, v. 161, vi. 172. 

+ Gergithus, v. 22. 

Germani, __ philoſophers, 
iv. 309. 

wo delete fon of as 

472. 


+ i? IV. 346, 347. 
G. ſutae, ii. 3 59, 305. 


+ Getaer, v. 449. 

Gigis, one of Paryſatis's wo- 
men, v. 126. Privy to the 
poiſoning of Statira, 16. Her 

puniſhment, 127. | 


Gi/co the Carthaginian, Hanni- | 


bal turns his oblervations on 
the enemy's numbers into li- 
dicule, ii. 77. Sent by the 
Carthaginiansinto Sicily $245» 
Glabrio, the command in Bi- 
thynia taken from him, and 
given to Pompev, iv. 1560. 


Gladiators, their war with the 


Romans. See Spartacus. 
Glaucias, a king of Illyria, pre- 
ſerves Pyrrhus when an in- 
fant, iii. 63. Reſtores him 
at an early period to the 


throne of Epirus, 64. 


Glaucias, a ſeditious tribune, 
employed by Marius, itt. 
147. Is cut to pieces, 151. 

Glaucippus, v. 6. 

Glaucus, phy fician to Hlepha- 
ſtion, iv. 318. 

Glaucus, fon of Polymedes, his . 
valour, v. 15. 

Glaucus, ally to the Troj ans, 

Vi. . 


Glaucus, phyſician to Cleopa- 


tra, 446. 
Glory, That which is derived 


from virtue, more excellent 
than that from power, i. 157. 
Its flow progreſs, v. 277. 
A diſregard for glory the. 
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mark of a worthleſs or inſen- 
ſate mind, ii. 113. 
Cory of one's anceſtors. The 
worthleſs more ready to en- 
large upon it than men of 
merit, vi. 141m. Follows in 
the train of virtue, i. 187. 
Great deſire of it dangerous 
to thoſe who are at the head 
of an adminiſtration, v. 277. 
GCanathaenia, Perſeus believed to 
be her child, and only ſup- 


poſititious to Philip, ii. 207. i 


vi. 197. 
+ Gnoſſiis, i. 1. 


Goats-Marſh, the place where 
Romulus diſappeared, i. 83. 
Goats-Horns the creſt of the 
king of Macedon, iii. 74. 
Gobrias, ili. 288. 


; Gor. No repreſentation to be 


made of him by images, i. 


162. To be worſhipped with 


the mind, 76. Moves the 


will, but does not over- rule 


Has no reſem- 

blance with man, i. 162. 
Pſammo's ſentiments con— 

cerning his providence, iv. 
261, Who beloved by him, 
i, 154. Extraordinary in- 
ſtance of the divine interpoff- 

tion, ii. 230. 

Cod, the author of good, and 

not of evil, ii. 303. 7 | 

Gods of the earth, i. 77. 

Goddeſs of the women, by the 
| Greeks called Gynæcea, by 
the Romans Bona Dea, v. 
292, Her hiſtory, iv. 334. 


: it, TH 194. 


The manner of wor ſhipping 


ber. v. 292. 
Cold and filver prohibited in 
Sparta, i. 117. 


corrupter of mankind, 76. 
Golden pillar, at which termi- 
nated all the great roads in 
Italy, and on which they 
were inſeribed, vi. 223. 


The great 


+ Gompht, a city of Theffai7, 
taken by Caelar, iv. 372. 
Gonatas, one of the Antigoni, 

See Antigonus. 
Gongylus the Corinthian, comes 
in aid to the Syracuſans, iii. 
400. 
Good goddeſs. 
the women. 
Cordiau knot, 1 IV. 245. 
＋ Gordinm, iv. 245. 


See Goddeſs of 


Gordius driven out of Cappas 


docia by Sylla, ili. 2 77. 
+ Cordyency iii. 339. 


Gorgias the Leontine, the cha- 


racter he gave of Cimon, ni. 
288, 

Horgias one of Eumenes's offi⸗ 
cers, iv. 42. 

Gorgidas aſſiſts pelopidas in re- 
ſtoring liberty to Thebes, 11. 
327. Embroils the Spartans 
with the Athenians, by draws 
ing in Sophodrias to attempt 
the Piraeus, 330. Said to 

have firſt formed the ſacred 

band, 335. Pelopidas im- 
proves this inſtitution by 
making them fight in one bo- 

dy, aud not in ſeparate par- 
ties, Tp 

1 go, wife of king Leonidas, | 
her anſwer to a lady who told 
her, none but the Spartan 
women bore rule over the 
men, i. 119. 

Gorgoleon, a Spartan general, 
killed in the battle of Tegy- 
rae, ii. 334. 

Gorgus re- peoples the city of 
Gela, 11. 2 50. 

Gorpiaeus, the month ſo called, 
i. 19. 

+ Gortynians, \ Ill. 15, 16. 

Conras, 111: 340. 

Government, balance of it like 
the Britiſh, 1, 106. 


Gracchrs, Tiberius, the father 


of 1 tberius and Caius, V. 
184. 


towns, 25. 
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184. Marries Cornelia, the 
daughter of that Scipio who 
conquered Hannibal, ib. A 
prodigyof ſerpents that hap- 
pened in his family, 15. 

Gracchus, Tiberius and Caius, 
the difference in their diſpo- 
fitions, oratory, and beha- 


viour, v. 185, 186, Alike 


in valour, juftice, and ſelf- 
government, 187. Tiberius 
Gracchus, nine years older 
than his brother, 187. Ad- 
mitted at an early period 


into the colleague of Augurs, 


S 


16. His character ſo excel- 
lent, that Appius Claudius 
offers him his daughter, 1%. 


Serves in Africa under the 
_ younger Scipio, 188. Is the 
firſt to ſcale the wall in the 
tiege of one of the enemy's 


quæſtor, h. Serves under 
the conſul Mancinus in 


the Numantine war, 188. 


Through his intereit with 
the Numantines, procures a 
peace, and ſaves the lives of 


twenty thouſand Romans, 


189. The peace is annulled 
at Rome, and Scipio ſent 
_ againſt the Numantines, 190, 
_ 191, Hiltory of the divition 
of lands in Italy, and of the 


Agrarian law prior to thoſe 


of Tiberius and Caius Grac- 
chus, 191. Tiberius is move 
ed with the fcene of diſtreſs 


which he beholds among the 


poor Romans in Italy, and 


reſolves to procure a new A- 


Conſults 


grarian law, 192. 


tome of the principal Ro- 


mans upon it, 193. Oppoſed 


by the rich, 75. The irreſiſt- 
jble eloquence with which he 
pleaded for that law, 7. 
_ Specimen of his eloquence, 


Is appointed 


201. 


1b. His adverſaries engage M. 
Octavius, one of the tribunes, 
to oppoſe him, 194. Tiberius 
orders all the courts to be 
ſhut up till the Jaw ſhou d 
be patled, 195. Puts his own 
feal upon the treaſury, 75. 
The people afſemble to give 
their ſuffrages, but the bal- 


loting veſſels are carried oft, 
wW 


is. Manlius and Fulvius 
prevail upon Tibetius firſt to 
refer the matter to the ſe- 
nate, 8. The application to 


the ſenate ends in nothing, 


196. He depoſes his fellow - 
tribune Octavius, by a de- 


cree of the people, 196, 197. 
The Agrarian law is confirm 


ed, and the vacant tribunes 
ſeat gtvcn to one of Tibe— 
rius's clients, 197. The 
three commiſſioners appoint- 


ed to lee the lands properly 


diſtributed, 5. Nafica's en- 
mity to Tiberius, 198. He 
is treated with great malig- 


nity bythe ſenate, 10. A friend 


of huis ſuppoſed to be poiſon- 
ed, 75. He puts himſelf in 
mourning, and recommends 
his wife and children to the 
protection of the people, 7b. 
'Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
dies and leaves the Roman 
people his heirs, 15. Tibe- 
rius propoſes that the people 
and not the ſenate ſhould 


have the diſpoſal of nat in- 


heritance, 15. A ſenator, of 
the name of Pompey, accuſes | 
him of a deſign to make him- 
ſelf king of Rome, 199. 
Annius oppoſes him by an 

unexpected queſtion, 7h. 200. 


His arguments in defence of 


his depoling Octavius, 200, 
He propoſes other po- 
pular laws in hopes of gain- 

ing 
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ing the tribuneſſi the year 
following, 201. i 
majority inthe aſſembly ofthe 
people, and has recourſe to 
intreaties, 202. Meets with 
ſeveral ill omens, 16. Is 
received with joy by the peo- 


ple, now afſembled in the 
capitol, 203. Fulvius Flac- 
cus informs him that the 


landed intereſt deſigned to 
aſſaſſinate him, 204. Tibe- 
rius touches his head, fignt- 


tying the danger he was in; 


and his enemies interpret 


that motion as the requifition. 
of a crown, 70. The conſul 


refuſingtoproceedto violence, 


Na ſica leadson a party, which 
deſtroys him, 204, 205. His 


dead body is treated in an 
inhuman manner; 22. His 


friends experience the ſame 
treatment, 16. The ſenate 
endeavours to pacify the peo- 
ple by indulging them in the 


Agrarian law, 207. 


Gracchus Caius, after the death 
of his brother, lives for ſome 


time retired ; but, during his 
retreat, improves his power 
of oratory, v. 209, Thepeo- 
ple delighted, and the patri— 


cians alarmed by the ſpeci- 


men of his eloquence in the 
defence of Vettius, 26. He 
goes quæſtor to the conſul 
Oreſtes in Sardinia, 15. His 


himſelf greatly in Sardinia, 
ib. Prevails with the Sardi- 
nians to grant the Romans 
a ſupply of clothins, ib. The 


ſenate puts an affront upon 


Micipſa's ambaſiadors, in or- 


der to mortity Caius, 211. 


They endeavour to keep him 
in Sardinia, 23. He returns 
in ſpite of them, and is im- 


oubts his 


Seren, 210. He diſtinguiſnes 


peached, :5, Defends him. 
ſelf, and is acquitted, 25. 
Clears himſelf of all con- 
cern in the conſpiracy ot 
Fregellae, 212. Is elected 
tribune of the people, not- 


withitanding the oppoſition 
of the patricians, 23. His 


ſpeech previous to paſſing 
two laws, 212. What thole 
laws were, 213. Other po- 
pular laws relative to colo- 
nizing and dividing the pub- 
lic lands ; granting the army 
clothing; extending the right 
of voting to the Latin allies; 
regulating the markets; and 
inveſting a judicial power in 


the knights, 214. Returns 


money to the Spaniſh ſtates, 


for the corn whi h Fabius 


had extorted from them, 215. 


Procures decrees for ſending 


out colonies, making roads, 
and building public grana - 
ries, 235. The method he 
took with the public roads, 
216. He makes Fannius 
conſul, and is himſelf ap- 


pointed tribune the ſecond 


time, 16. Fannius proves 
ungrateful, 15. Caius colo- 
nizes Tarentum and Capua, 
217. The nobility incite his 
colleague Livius Druſus to 
outdo him in popular acts, 5. 
Druſus ſends out twelve co— 
lonies, 15. Caius goes to 


plant a colony in Carthage, 
218. Meantime. Druſus lays 


an information againſt Ful- 
vius, who was a friend of 
C:ius Gracchus, 219. Sci- 
pio dies, and it is ſuſpected 
that he was poiſoned by Ful- 
vius, with the connivance of 
Caius ; at leaſt it was fo gl- 
ven out, ib. Caius gives 
Carthage 


IN D. I . 


Carthage the name of Juno- 


nia, 1b. Meets with ill o- 
mens, 15. Returns to Rome, 
and propoſes other laws, 2 20. 
Fannius orders all that were 
not Romans by birth, to 
depart from the city, 26, 
Caius promiſes to ſupport 
the allies, but does not per- 
form his promiſe, 221. 


erected by his colleagues, 76, 
Miſcarries in his application 
for a third tribunethip, 23. 
The conſul Opimiusprepares 
to repeal his laws, and annul 
his acts, 322. and Caius to 
defend them, 28. The two 
parties meet in the capitol, 


and one of the conſul's lic- 
tors, uling ſcurrilous lan- 


guage, is killed, 16. The 
ſenate orders the conſul to 
provide for the ſafety of the 
commonwealth, 223. Ful- 
vius, a partizan of Caius s, 


prepares to repel force with 


force, and marches out to 


ſeize the Aventine hill, 224. 
Caius goes out in his uſual 


habit, with no other weapon 
but a dagger, 16. Licinia's 
ipeech to him, 25. Fulvius 


ſends his younger ſon to the 
conſul with propoſals of 


peace, 225. The conſul in- 
liſts on their ſubmitting atdiſ- 
cretion, 15. 
Fulvius, 12. Fulvius 1s put 
to the ſword, 
retires to the temple of Dia- 
na, 2b, 
goddeſs, 15. Is prevented by 
his friends from killing him- 
ſelf, and. takes to flight, 76. 


Finiſhes his days in the grove | 
His body | 


of the Furies, ib, 

is thrown into the river, 227. 

His goods coufiicated, and 
* 


He 
pulls down certain {ſcaffolds 


Marchesagainſt 
226, Caius. 


His prayer to the 


his wife forbidden to go into 
mourning, %. | 
Graces, Plato defired Xenocra- 
tes the philoiopher, who was 
moroſe and unpolite, to ſa- 
crifice to the Graces, ili. 115. 


ÞT Granicus, river, iii. 317. iv. 


241. 


Granius, fon to Marius's wife 


by a former huſband, iii. 
156, During Marius's flight, 
gets to the iſle of Ænaria, 
102, Paſſes with Marius 1 hs 
to Africa, ib. 

Granlus the quæſtor. Sylla, one 
day only before he died, or- 


dered him to be ſtrangled, in. 
2535 


Granius Petronins Ceſar” 5 quæ - 


ſtor, taken by Scipio, iv. 
343. Has his life given him, 
but kills himſelf, 16. 


Gratitude, ti. 199. 


+ Greece,the magiſ icence ofher 
public buildings, ii. 17. The 
moſt glorious theatre for the 
diſplay of great actions, iii. 
360. Liberty proclaimed to 
all Greece by order of Fla- 
minius at the Iſthmian games, 


40. | 
- Gr FR The wiſdom of their at- 


tention to liberty, to popular 
government, and to the vi- 
ciſſitudes of fortune, i. 236. 
When firſt liſted in the Car- 
thaginian ſervice, ii. 245. 
Invincible when united, vi. 
159. Philopemen called the 
laſt of them, iii. 2. 


Guras brother to Figranes, ſure 


renders himſelf to Lucullus, | 
See Gouras. 


Gl pus, ſon of Cleandridas, 


extremely avaricious, Il. 31. 
Entruſted by Lyſander to 
carry money for the public 
ule to Sparta, iii. 190, Rips 
the bottom of the bags, and 
takes 


©" PB 


takes out part of it, 13. Is 


detected. and withdraws from 
Sparta, 191, Goes to the 
atiſtance of the Syracuſans, 
399. Arrives at the very in- 
fant when they were going 
to capitulate, 6. Deieats 
Nicias, 401. Takes Plemmy-. 
rium by ſtorm, 402. Refuſes 
the Athenians a truce, 412. 
Touched with pity for the 
_ misfortunes of Nicins, 413, 
Demands him of the Syra- 
cujans as his pritoner, and is 
refuſed, 414. Obnoxious to 


the Syracuſans for his mo- 


roſeneſs and avarice, ih. 


Gylipus the father ot Agiatis, 


Vs 141. 


 Gy/on,from whom Demoſthenes 


defcended, v. 2 


ob % 
Cen 26, Indian philoſo- 


phers, Lycurgus ſuppoſed to 
have conſulted them, i. 104. 
Why ſo called, 75. 2. Alex- 


ander's converſation with 


them, iv. 310. 


OCynaccta, ſaid to have been the 


mother of Midas and Bac- 
Chus, and the wife of Faunus, 

iv. 334. See Goddeſs of the 
Women. | | 


4 Gyriſoenians, Iv. 4. 
+ Gythium, iii. 17. v. 173. 


H 


ATR, why worn long by : 


LI the Spartans, 1. 132. iii. 


172, 173. Firſt fruits of . 


ſacrificed to Apollo, i. 5. The 
Abantes uſed to ſhave the 
fore part of the head, 75, 
The directions Alexander 
gave his ſoldiers with reſpect 


to it, i. 6. Shaving it (ac- 


cording to Herodotus) a 
mark of ſorrow, ii. 172. u. 
Alexander ordered the very 


* 


+ Haemus mount, iv. 224. 
+ Haliantus attacked by Lyſan- 


+ Halicarnaſſus, iv. 243. v. 33. 

+ Haloneſus, v. 246. 
Hamilcar, ii. 240. 
Hannibal enters Italy, gains the 


Beats Flaminius the conſul 
bo. Senfble of Fabius') 


tle, while others condemned 
that conduct, 63. Led by 
ſlead of Caſinum, 68. Sur 


His ſtratagem to extricate 


tun was come down in 4 


Giſco, 77. Chuſes his 


Roman cavalry, when he ſaw 
them diſmount, that they 


Attempts in vain to enſnare 


horſes and mules to be ſhorg 
in the mourning for Hephæ- 
ion, 1 11. 355. 
Haemon, a ſmall river, an- 
ciently called T hermodon, i i. 
30. 


der, iii. 206. 


great battle of Trebia, and 
over-runs all Etruria, ii. 58. 


near the Thraſymenian lake, 


prudence in avoiding a bat- 


his guides to Colationn.. in- 


rounded, and the rear of his 
army attacked by Fabius, 76, 


mimſelf from that difficulty, 
66. Orders the lands of 
Fabius to be ſpared, while 
the reſt of the country is ra- 
vaged, 67. Defeats Minu- 
eius, 72. Says of Fabius, 
that the cloud which had 
long hovered upon the moun - 


ſtorm at laſt, 73. The good 
effect of a jeſt of his upon 


ground, and draws up bis 
a my in an excellent manner 
at Cannæ, 78. Says of the 


were deliver ed to him bound, 
750. Kills fifty thouſand, 
and takes fourteen thouſand 
priſoners, 80. His error in 
not purſuing his victory, tb. 


Fabius, 


Fabius, 84. Defeats Mar- 
celins, 394. His oblerva- 
tion upon Marcellus's return- 
ing to the charge next day, 

3986. He ravages Italy, 300. 

Draws Marcellus into a ſnare, 

400. His generous behaviour 

to Marcellus's remains, 401, 

He acknowledges that the 


divine counſels are irreſiſtible 


16. Plutarch's obſervation 


on his never being wounded 


in battle, 404. Goes to the 
court of Antiochus, iii. 39, 


From thence to that of Pru- 


ſias, king of Bithynia, 52. 
His death and ſpeech im- 
mediately preceding it, 53, 


Whom he judged the greateſt 
His ad- 


generals, 54, 70. 
vice to the king of Armenia 

to build the city of Artaxa- 
ta, iii, 347. 

Hanno, his t. fling art! ines be · 

fore dy racuſe, 11.233, 

WM Happineſs 1. 145, 2 35 236, V. 

. 13 

Harmoſtes, ili. 186, 

Harpalus, governor of Babylon, 

deſerts the ſervice of Alex- 

ander, and carries off his 

treafures, iv. 282. v. 24, 

; 262. 

1 Harare ſon of Tiribazus, em- 

| ployed by Ochus to kill Ar- 
ſames, vi. 140. 

Hats, purple ones, royal marks 
of favour, iv. 45. 


Head, a bloody one found in 


laying the foundation of the 

capitol, i. 363. 

Hearing. 
diſturbs the mind more than 
any. other of the lenſes Gees, 

X ll, 451. 8 

Hecale, an ancient woman, en- 


gratitude to her, 13. 
Recalyf lun, 4 ſacriſice aid 


1 


by Theſeus, to Jupiter Hee 
calus, i. 12. 
Hecataeus the thetoric; jan, 1.129, 


Hecatacus, tyrant of the C ardi- 


ans, iv. 37. 
Hecatomboeon, the month ca- 
led, l. 11. v 228. 15 
+ Mecca boon: the Argives 
defeated there by Cleomenes, 
v. 155 
Hee atompedon, the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Athens fo called, li. 
20. 1. 400, | > 
Hedemorii, tie Athenian poor 
why to called, i. 212. 


: Hector, vi. 725 143. 


＋ Hedvi, or Adui, a people of 
Gaul, revolt from the Ro- 

mans, iv. 355. 

Hezemon, the Athenian, appeals 
to Polyperchon, v. 39. 

condemned to die, 42, 

I the Magnefian, iv. 228. 
Hageſipyla, daughter of Olorus 
king of Thrace, wife of Mil- 
tiades, and mother of Cimon. 
iii. 2 

Heoeftratus, hon the year in 
which Solon died, i. 242. 

H len, ſtolen by Theſeus, i 1. 31. 

Helenus ſon of Pyrrhas, by Bir- 


Helepoles, Demetrius 3 machines 


for taking cities, v. 3511. 
Heliacca, court of, v. 18. 


Heli con the Cyzicenian, V. 17. 


Helicon the Aitizan, iv. 269. 

+ Helicon, mount, iii. 209. ; 

Hellanicus the Hiſtorian, 1 1, 18 So 
27. 


| e the Syracuſan, vi. 
A ſhock upon chat : 


+ ae Phociog diſlodges 
Philip from the places pon 
1455 5 17. 


Helotes, account _ them, 6 i. 99, 
tertains Theſeus, i. 12. His Ho 


140, Ws 294 | 
+ Helvetians come ſudden]! y up- | 
on Caeſar, but are Keie, 
and 
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and forced to retire to their 
own barren hills, iv. 345. 

Hcelvia, mother of Cicero, v. 
271. 


Helvidius Priſcus conveys way 


_ Galba's body, vi. 227. 


Hepharſtion, the favourite of 


Alexander, iv. 34. His quar- 
rel with Eumenes, 25. Wich 
Craterus, 288. His deach, 

318. Amongſt other extra- 
vagant expreſſions of grief, 
Alexander pulls down the 
battlements of the citicz, ib, 
His funeral, 319. 

Henrochs, mother of Sciron,] 1.20. 


 Heptachalcos, ili. 231. 


raclea, places in Athens con- 
ſcerated to Hercules, 1. 38. 


F Heraclea in Pontus, iii. 319. 
+ Heraclea in Greece, taken by 


Demetrius from Caſſander, 


V. 384. e 
J Heraclea in Italy, iu. 82. 
+ Heracleum, ii. 276. 
Heraclidae ſettle in Peloponne- 
- ee 203» 


Sparta of that family, 5. i. 92, 


Herac -lides of Pontus, the hiſto- 


rian, i. 241, 242, 352. 11, 50. 
e a Syracuſan youth, 


brings on the battle in which 


Nicias is defeated, iii. 408. 


5 Heraclides, the Syracuſan admi- 


ral, vi. 10. His behaviour 
to Dion, 29, 30. His death, | 
47+ 


| Heraclitus, his opinion concern- 


ing the ſoul, i. 86. | 

1 Heraea, a city of Arcadia, 1 Ill, 
199. 

+ Heraeum, or temple of Juno, 
a place of {ome ſtrength near 


Corinth, iv. 91. vi. 161 1104. 
Hercules deſtroys robbers, i te. ©. 


Kills Iphitus, i. 7. Om- 
phale treats him as a ſlave, 
i, He inflicts the ſame pu- 
niſhunents . he con- 


The kings of 


. 


quers that they had done up- 
on others, 10. The firſt who 
grants the bodies of the {lain 
to the enemy, 32. Initiated 
in the great myſterics by 
means f Jneſcus, 33. The 
firit of the Fabii deicended 
from him by a nymph of 
Italy, ii. 50. As a god ace 
cepts not a con ard's offer. 
ing, 281. A verie of Euri. 
piGes deſcriptive of him, 11, 
276. He never was the ag. 
greſlor, and Theſcus nile 
tated him in that reſpect, i. 
6. 11. 409. His temples, i. 
38. iii. 409. v. 446. He 
takes Troy, iv. 2. Kills 
Antæus, and has a ſon by his 
widow, named Sophax, iv. 
12. Sylla dedicates thetenth 
of his ſubſtance to him, iii. 
261. Craſſus does the fame, 
iii. 418. 


Fe ſon of Alexander by 


Barſine, iv. 251, 


Here ac, the Megarenfian, i 1. 18. 


208. 

Herennius, Caius, cited as an e- 
vidence againſt Marius, but 
excuſes himſelf as being pa. 
troa to the family of Maris, 
ini. 118. 

Herennius, one of gertorius $ 
officers deteated by Pompey, 
iv. 136. 

Herennius, the centurion dif- 
patches Cicero, v. 325. 

Herippidas, the Spartan, by too 
ſevere an enquiry after the 
plunder, diſobliges Spithne 
dates, iv. 77- 

Her mae, or ſtatues of Mercury, 
mutilated at Athens, 1 ll. 122. 


Ill. 391. 


| Hermacus the prieſt trodden to 


death, when Mithridates fled 
from Lucullus, ni. 324. 


Herminiusjoins Horatius Cocles 
In 


in defending the bridge a- 
gainſt Porſenna, i. 264. 
+ Hermione, i. 10. u. iv. 143. 


I Hermione, purple of, iv. 275. 


Hermippidas the Spartan officer, 
put to death for ſurrendering 


the Cadmea, ji. 329. 
Hermippus, v. 241. 
Aſpaſia of impiety, 11. 44. 
Hermippus the hiſtorian, v. 267. 
Hermocrates, general of the Sy- 
racuſans, a ſaying of his, ili. 
306. His ſtratagem againſt 
Nicias, 410. Inelimed to treat 


the Athenians with mercy, 


but was over-ruled, 414. 
Hermocrates, father-in-law to 
Dionyſius the Elder, vi. 3. 


| Hermocrates of Rhodes em- 


ployed by Artaxerxes to cor- 


rupt the ſtates of Greece, vi. 


128. 

Hermolaus, his plot againſt A- 
lexander, iv. 298. 

Hermon ſtabs Phrynicus for his 


deſign to betray the Athe- 


nian fleet, ii. 135. 
+ Hermos, v. 2 8 
Hermotimus,the father a Milto, 
Cyrus's concubine, ii. 34. 
Hermus, left governor by The- 
ſeus of the city of Pythopo- 
lis, which he built in the 
country of the Amazons, 1 i. 
28. 
Hero, niece of Ariſtotle, and 
mother of Calillhenes, iv. 
299. 
Herodes, v. 208. 


Herod of Judaea ſends forces to 
Revolts to 


Antony, v. 447. 

Octavius Caeſar, 457. 
Herodorus, i. 2731. | 
Herodotus the hittorian, 1 ii. 430 
i363. . 
| Herodotus of Bithynia beloved 
y the gods, i. 183. 
Heroes; ſerpents, why conſe- 

rated to them, v. 183. One 


Accuſes 


I Hetruria. 


EN Rs © 


link in the chain between the 

| divine and human nature, 
1. 86. > 

Herophyms, the Samian, adviſes 
the allies to take, the ſpoils 
for their ſhare, and leave the 
 flaves to the Athenians, 1 me 
284. 


Heroſftratus, one of the friends 


of Brutus, ſent by him into 
Macedonia, vi. 73. 


Heiſilia, the only married wo- 


man taken from the Sabines 
by the Romans, 1. 61. Said 

to have been afterwards the 
wiic of Romulus, 18. 


 Hefiod, honoured after his death 


by one of the gods, tor the 
{ake of his poetry, i. 155, 

Heſychia,the prieſteis of Miner- 

va, removed from Clazome- 
nz to Athens, iii. 392. _ 

See T 

Heæapylum, ii. 3817. 

Hienpſal, king 85 N uin, en- 
deavours to detain young 
Marius and Cethegus, who 
had taken refu ge at his court, 
m. 162, 163. 

Hiempfal, Pompey gives him 
the kingdom of hers va 
129. 

+ Hierae, city of, 11, 245. 


+ Hierapolis, giver. by Antony 


to Moneſes, v. 424. The 
geddeſs worſhipped chere, 
Ut 442. 


Hiero, king of ue ii. 


374. Deſires Archimedes 
to apply his mathematical 
knowledge to practice, 375. 


Hiero, the pretended fon of 


Dionyſius Chalcus, repre» 
| ſents to the Athenians the 
cares and toils of his maſter 
Nicias for their benefit, ni. 
377, 378. 
Hieronymus, A de cenldaut of 
Hiero, aſſaffinated by his 
own 


I; 'N.-:D E X. 
| 
ſieged by Timoleon, ende 


own ſubjects at Leontium, ii. 
vours to make his eſcape; 


372. 1. 


Wh 
1 Hieronymus, a Greek, ſettled at but the inhabitants ſeize him 
1 Carrae, deſires young Cra and put him to an ignomi- 
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ſus, in time of e to nious death, ii. 249. 


a 
kl | retire to Iſchnae, iii. 455. H. we the oyracuſan orator, yi, 
|" Heronymus, the hiſtorian, com- 
' | miſſioned by Antigonus to H. Foe father of Pelopidas, 
1 offer Eumenes terms oipeace, 11. 316. 
. iv. 49. Appointed by De- Tppocoon, i. 24. 
9 metrius governor of Boeotia, Hippocrates, commandin offl. 
5 v. 373. cer in Chalcedon, killed by 
ja zeronyarus, the Sate iv. Alcibiades, ii. 141. 
Fe a. Hepþpocrates, the Syracuſan ge- 
15 + Himera, ii. 238. iv. 127. neral, defeated by Marcellus, 
Lg + Himeracans, iv. 127. hs 380. 
1 Himeracus, brother of Deme- Hippocrates, the Athenian Cenes 
1 triuss Phalerus, V. 27. ral, defeated: at Delium in 
9 Hud, a white one preſented to Boeotia, iii. 379. | 
ths, Sertorius, , 14. e eee the phyſician, ji. 
60 retends that it was a P: rent 48%. 
10 Fm Diana, and that it pre- Hippocrates the mathematician, 
ih fignified his future events, 15. availed himſelf of mercan- 
90 HFHiparchus, Antony? freedman. tile advantages, i. 199. 
of „ Hippodatelountcs, i. 2190. 
Me _ Hipparchus of the 1 of Cho- Hippudamia, wife of Pelops, and 
wh larga, the üirſt perſon baniſhed mother of Pittheus and Ly- 
175 by the oſtraciſim, iii. 389. ſidlice, i. 7. 
90 Hipparchus, father of Alſcepia- F-ppoutrome, or Ci ircus Alanin 
1 des, v. 775 1. 46. 
bh.  Hipparcte, daughter of Hi po- H. E poclr oni us, the month, 1, 348. 
40 nicus, and wife of Alcibi- Hippolyte, the Amazon, a pillar 
bl a des, ji, 108. Offended at erected to her honour, 1. 29, 
"6 . his diflolute life, the leaves Hippolytus, ſaid by Euripides 
Al him and ſues for a divorce, to have been educated by 
"By but he carries her out of Pittheus, i. 3. | 
45 court in his arms, 18. 7 'ppolytus, the ſon of Theſens, 
$1100 Hipparinus, fa her of Allo the great misfortunes that be. 
900 00 mache, the wife ol e fel him, i. 30. 
* the Elder, vi. 3: Hippoly: tus the Sicyonian, the fa- 
Wt | 1 ſon of Dion, vi. 28. vourite of Apollo, i. 1 54. 
ant. Hippias che Sophiſt, i. 133. Hippomacius the wreſtler, vi. I» 
LY Hippias, a faithful ſervant to Heppomedon, ſon of Ageſilaus, 
. FPyrrhus, carries him in his one of the ephori, and cou- 
whe, infancy, to a place o of refuge, fin to Agis king of the Spar- 
WW: iii. 62. tans, v. 125. Saves his fa- 
* Hippias thecomedian, one of the ther on a critical occalion, 
of favourites of Antony, v.398, 135. 8 
Wt. A tyrant of Meſſana, be- Hippouicus makes an unfair ad- 
my vantage 
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vantage of Solon's informa- 
tion with reſpect to the abo- 
liſning of debts, i. 216. 
Hipponicus, father of Callias, 
11. 107. Alcibiades behaves 
with wanton rudeneſs to him, 


yet afterwards marries his 


daughter, 108. 


+ Hipponium, a city of Lucania, | 


afterwards called /:60,v.307. 
Hippeſthenidas joins Pelopidas in 
his enterprize for delivering 


Thebes, but afterwards draws. 


off out of fear, ii. 322. 


Hippotas, one of Cleomenes's 


friends, lame, but a man of 
great courage, v. 180. 
Hirtius and Pznia defeat An- 
tony near Mutina, but are 
both killed in battle, v. 405. 
Hiſforian, the duty of a good 
one, vi. 33. 
to be ſituated in a — city, 
v. 237. 
Hiflory, the very ancient, Faw 
| bulous, or at the beſt uncer- 
tain, i. 2. Truth hard to be 
_ diſcovered from hiſtory, on 


account of the partiality of 
thoſe who give an account of 


their own times, and the ill 

information of thoſe who 

write long after the facts, 

Mo 

Hiſtory and Biography, their 
ule, ii. 257. [he difference 
between hiſtory and lives, 1 iv. 
223 

Hobby- Horſe, Ageſilaus rides on 
one amongſt his children, iv. 

97. 

Hob 5 ornel-tree. 
Fees. 

Holy Fire, how to > be lighted. 

See Fire. 

Holy Iſland in the Tiber, how 
firſt formed, i. 152. 


Homer, his works, by whom 


Vor. VI. 


Proper for him 
iflands, 10, 11. 


8 poems, iv. 


f See Cornel- 


preſerved, i. 103. The eldet 
Lycurgus ſuppoſed to have 
lived not long after his time, 
98. His works collected 
into one body by Lycurgus, 
become more generally 
known through his means, 
103. His opinion of the 
divine influence on the mind 
of may, explained and ſup- 
ported, ji. 193, 194. His 
verſes have this peculiar ex- 
cellence, that they ſeem to 
be produced with eaſe, 251; 
252. A paſſage of his ex- 
Plained,to mean that the per- 
ſon who loves not labour, will 
be inclined to ſupport him- 
ſelf by violence and rapine, 
1.496. Said to have been born 
at Tos, and to have died at 

Smyrna, iv. 2. His Elyſian 

fields ſituated in the Atlantic 

The high 

value Alexander ſet upon his 

231 Alexan- 
der's copy of the Thad cor- 
rected by Ariſtotle, and cal - 
led the copy of the Caſket, 
6. & 257. 

Homoloichus and Anazidamias, | 
inhabitants of Chaeronea, 
their valour and ſervices to 
Sylla, iii. 237. 


Honour, the temple of, ii. 307. 
Honour, only the image of 


virtue, v. 420. Whether 
honours change mens man- 
ners, iii. 256. 
Honoratus, Antonius, his 153 


to the praetorian bands, vi. 


210. 

Hoplitae, one diviſion of the A. 
thenians, i. 228. 

+ Hoplites, the river near which 
Lyſander was flain, iii. 208. 


Horace, iii. 358, 
Horatius, Marcus, dedicates the 


E e temple 
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temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 


nus, i. 261. 
Horatius Cocles, why ſo called, 
i. 204. Defends the bridge 
| while the Romans break it 
down behind, 25. : 
Horcomofium, a place near the 
_ temple of Theleus ſo called, 
and why, 1. 30. 


Horſes. The fleſh of dead ones | 


breed watps, v. 183. 

Horten 71s marches with a rein- 
forcement for Sylla from 
Theſſaly into Bocotia, iii. 
234. Acts as one of oylla' 8 

lieutenants, 238. 


Jorteifius the orato?, iii. 262. 


Hortenſius, Quintus, deſires Cato 


to give up his wife to him, 


Vs 70. 


Hortenſius, the praetor delivers 


72 Macedonia to Brutus, vi. 


N ſlain by Antony on 


his brother's tomb, vi. 76. 


5 Hoſpitality. jupiter avenges the 


breach of it, vi. 196. 


Hoſt ilius kille d in the battle be- 


tween Romulus and Datius, 
1-0 


ge 
Hoſtilius the * defeated by 


Perſeus, ii, 268. 


Human tacrifices ſometimes 2 þ 


fered before a battle, ii. 337, 
Inſtances of them, 16. Not 
acceptable to the gods, 338. 


Huſbanulry. See Agriculture. 
Hyaciuthus, the favourite of A- 


pole, F54.. --. 
+ 1ybla beſieged by Meise, 
1. 3935. 


2 Fybrias employed by the cities 


of Atta on a commiſſion to 
Antony, v. 411. Behaves 
with great boldneſs, 76. 


+ Hccara razed by Nicias, i Il, 


395+ 


+ Hadaſpes. Alexander paſſes 


that river, iv. 304. 


Hydrieus, the Carian, iv. $6, 
Tan father of Cleodes, ii 
Ts | 

Hymenaeus, i. 61, 

Hypates, a friend to Leontidas' 8 
party in Thebes, ii. 327. 
Killed by Pelopidas, 74. 

Hyperbolus. The oſtraciſm dif. 
graced by his baniſhment, 
n. 113. He the laſt that it 
fell upon, iii. 389. 
+Hyperbercans. Some account of 
them, i. 353. . 

Hyperides, the orator, v. 9. 250, 
Put to death at Cleonac, v. 
337 267 7 


Ih ſaeus, iv. 184. v. 92. 


1 jechidas, 1 . 208. 
H ffcratia, Mithridates's mit. 
treſs, her courage, and at- 
tention to that prince in oo 
diſtreſs, iv. 165. 
+ Hyrcania, iv. 158, 285.5 
t Hyrcanear Je, iv. 159. 


Hyrodes. See Orodes, 


I. 


PF bus, or Bacchus, his image 


Carried in proceſſion, * * 
Jalyſus, an ancient city of 
Rhodes, v. 363. 2. 
Ja ſyſus, bis hiſtory painted by 
Protogenes, v. 353. 
aniculuu, . 195. 


Janus, why repreſented with 


the face before, and another 
behind, i. 182. His temphe 
when to be ſhut and worn 
pen, 76. How often ſhut at 
Rome, 76. 
F Japygia, i. 14. | 
cape of, iii. 80. 
Jarbas, or Ihar bus, taken pr 1 
ſoner by Pompey,. who gave 
his kingdom to Hiempial, 
iv. 129. 


Fa 07 


Jaſon, and his ſhip Argo, i. 17, 
31. | 
zol, his expedition to Col- 

"Chis, 111. 275. 
Jaſon the tragedian, iii. 466. 
Appoſitely introduces the 
head of Craſſus, 16. 
Javelin. Marius contrives a 
new form for it, iii. 142. 
_ 4 Tberis, the king of Iberia pre- 
ſents Pompey with a bed- 
ſtead, table, and chair of 
ſtate, all of gold, iv. 16r. 
+ Therians, A warlike people 
| leated about mount Cauca- 
ſas, defeated by Pompey, 1v- 
157, 158, 
+ Iberian mountains, iv. 157» 
- Theres, River, iv. 1. 
dogrtius, governor of Arachoſia, 
Antigonus puts the Argyral- 


pides in his hands, to be har- 


raſſed out and deſtroyed, iv. 
UV ao 

Lell, Vis i , 

Icetes, prince of the Leontines, 

choſen general by the Syra- 
culans againſt Dionyſius, ii. 


212. Deſi guns to ſeize Syra- 


cuſe for himtelf, 2. His let- 


ters to the Corinthians excite. 


their indignation, 218, He 
' defeats Dionyſius, 219. His 


propoſals to Timoleon at 


Rhegium, 220. Timoleon 
eſcapes from Icetes's ambat- 
ladors and the Carthaginians 
at Rhegium, and enters S1- 
cily, 221, There he defeats 
Icetes, 223, 224. Icetes ſends 


two aſſaſſins to Adranum to 


deſtrovTimoleon, 229. Who 
1s preſerved by the inter po- 


ſition of providence, 230. 


Icetes is reduced to a private 
ſtation, 238. He leagues a- 
gain with the Carthaginians, 
245. But is defeated and 
Pur to death, 247. vi. 51. His 


wife and children alſo -ſnffer 
death, for the crueſties of the 
family to that of Dion, ii. 
. 

I. hneumon.an Mgyptian animal, 
its hitfory, iv. 281. . 

{Finns and Callicrates build the 
Farihenon at Athens, ii. 20. 


+ Ida, Mount, iv. 44. Sce Dac- 


tyli Llaei. | | 
Jas. Helen ſaid to be carried 


off by Idas and Lynceus,1. 23. 


Hlencf, puniſted at Achens, by 


a law of Solon, 1. 227. 


Lomencus the hiſtorian; his ca- 


lummies againit Pericles, ii. 
15. 5 
Icalouſy, in what manner pro- 
vided againſt by Lycurgus, i. 
121. Tue Per ſians extremes 
ly guilty of that fault, ' is 


375. | | | 
+ Feruſalem taken by Pompey 


the Great, iv. 103. 7, 


Ignatius, one of Craſſus's offi» 
cers, eſcapes with three hun- 


dred men to Carrae. informs 


the governor of the battle 


that had been fought, and 


then haſtens to the bridge 
over the Euphrates, iii. 459. 


Ilia, Rhea, or Sylvia, daughter 
of Numitor, and mother of 
Romulus and Remus, 1: 44. 

Ilia, one of the wives of Sylla, 
. 5 

{licium, according to Plutarch, 

a place ſo called from Jupi- 


ter's ſhewing himſelf propitie 


ous there, i. 176. 
+ hum, iv. 240. 
Hllyria, iii. 03. v. 170. 
Lllyficum, v. 79. 


Images forbidden in divine 


worſhip by Pythagoras and 
Numa, 1. 162. No images 


228 in the temples at 


Rome for 170 years after it 


Was built, TR 


E ea Images | 


— 
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Tmages or forms of viſible ob- 
jects, according to Democri- 
tus, floating in the air, tt. 
257. 5 | 

Immortality of the ſoul ſtrong- 
ly aſſerted, i. 8 5, 86. 


Imprecations. The opinion the 
ancients had of their force 


and effect, i. 341. iii. 440. 
An Athenian prieſtels ſaid, 
ſhe thought her office was for 
bleſſing, not tor curling, 1. 


129. 


Imprecations againſt Craſſus at 


his departure from Rome, iii. 
440. The opinion of the 


Romans that none can eſcape 


their effects, and that he who 
utters them never proipers 
afterwards, 15. 


+ Indians, ſome of them acted 


as mercenaries for theirneigh- 


bours, iv. 303. Alexander's 


Indian war, 25. 


Indian philoſophers, iv. 304. 


Alexander hangs ſome of 


them as ſeditious perſons, 


who were only adyocates for 
liberty, 13. They perſuaded 

Sabbas to revolt, 310. Their 

Philoſophers, why called 

. Gymnolophiſts, 309, n. Their 
converſation with Alexander, 
310. One of them, named 
Calanus, burns bimſelf, ; 15. 

Another burnt himſelk long 
after at Athens, 316. 


Tngratitude puniſhed by the 


gods, 1. 341. 


Juimitable Lovers, a ſociety ſo 
denominated by Antony and 


Cleopatra, vi 457. 


Tao, Her ſufferings from the 


_ Jealouſy of Juno repreſented 
in the procels of a ſacrifice by 
the Romans, 1. 332. 


7 Hora, caltle of, iv. 155. 
F Inſubrians, part of the Gauls 


ſo called, Il. 359. 


-Intercalary month, i. 179. 
Interregnum amongſt the No: 
mans after the death of 94 
mulus, how ſettled, i. 15 
Tolaus, ſon. of Antipater, chief 
cupbearer to Alexander, iv. 
320. 
Ton, the tragic poet, ſome ac. 
count of him, 11. 7. v. 238. 
Ton of Chios, 1, 19. Wi. 283. 


Jon, the favourite of Perſeus. 


Perſeus puts his children in 
his hands, and he betrays 
them, 11. 291. 

J Jonia, what in ancient times 
„ 

Tonia 11 Aſia, v. 368. 

+ Jonian lea, iii. 80. 

Jonians, their luxury, 1 i. 103. 

Tope, daughter of Iphicles, and 
wite of Theſeus, ot. - 


Zophon ton of Piſiſtratus by Ti- 


monaſſa, ii. 437. 

Tos, a city where Homer was 
ſaid to be buried, ii. 13. . 
It fignifies alſo a violet, iv.2. 

Toxus, Ton of Melannipus, and 
grandſon of Theteus, carries 

à colony into Caria, i. 9. 
A cuſtom obſerved by the 
Toxides his deſcendants, in 
memory of an incident mn 
'Theieus's life, 40. 

Iphicles, 1 1. 31. 

Iphicrates the Athenian general, 
to what he compares the con- 
ſtituent parts of an army, i. 
314. Defeats a party of La- 

cedaemonians, iv. 91. 

Iphicrates, lieutenant to Artax- 
erxes againſt the Agyptians, 
vi. 132. 

Iphigenia, 1 IV. 71. | 

Iphitus flain by Hercules, i. 7. 


Iphitus, cotemporary with Ly- 


curf gus, i. 97. Lycurgus al- 
fiſts him in ordering the ce- 
remonies of the Olympic 


games, 98, 134. 


Ipl la, 


EN Do 


Iphiba, king of Mauritania, and 


father of Aicalis, 1 IW. It. 
+ Ipſus, it, 65. Battle 51, V 
302. 


Tras,one of C leopatra” $WOmen, 
Found dead at her 


V. 440. 
fee d, 470. 

Jens, and Mellirens at Sparta, 
what they were in the clafles 
of young men and boys, and 
what their offices, 1. 125. 
12 

Tron "Ley; No other current 
in Sparta, 1. 111. Prepared 
ſo as not tobe malleable, 16. 

Tadus, loa o Phoebidas, goes 


out naked from the b.th. to 


battle, iv. 09, His valour, 
and the efiect his FPPEATANEE 
had on the enemy, 26. How 
rewarded, and why fined, i. 

LJaeus inſtructs Demotthenes in 
eloquence, v. 241. His cha- 
racter, 15. 


Tander, His family alliance with 


Pericles, ii. 50. 


Jauricus, Servilius, Czlar? e 


petitor for the pontificate, iv. 
331. He ipeaks againſt ſend- 
ing deputies from Cæſar to 
Pompey with propoſals of 
peace, 306. Caeier declares 
him his colleague in the con- 
ſulate, 106, | 

+ iſchnae, ili. 45 5. 

Vi. Cleopatra dreſſed in the 
habit of that goddets, and 
affected to be called a fecond 
1116, V. 441. 

Iſland. A part of Syracuſe ſo 
called, ii. 210. 

Hand, Atlantic, Solon begins 
a work under that title. See 
Atlantic Iſland. 

Maud | in the Tiber, how formed, 
1. 152. Called the Holy Iſaud, 


or the iſland between the two 


bridges, 726. 
Lands, Fortunate, Homerplaces 


X. 

his Elyſium there. See At- 
lantic. 

limenian Apo! lo. See geg. 

[ſmenias, a friend to popular 
government in Thebes, car» 
ried to Sparta after the tak. 
ing of the Cadmea, and put 

to death, ii. 319. 

Vanenias, a Theban officer, taken 
priſoner by Alexander of 
THERE, ji. 349. Releaſed by 

F paminondas, 349 

{/menias the muſician, made his 
ſcholars hear bad practitio— 
ners as well as good, v. 333. 

{/mmentas the Theban ambaſſa- 
dor, lets his ring fall before 
Artaxerxes, that in taking it 
up he might ſeem to adore 
him, vi. 130. 


Ihcraves. i li, 1 12. v. 241. 


Jodice, daughter of Euryptole- 
mus, and wife of Sy ili. 
277. | 

+ Tſomantus River; iii. 209. 

Jorium, a place of ſtrength 1 in 
Sparta, iv. 195. 


IAber the hiſtorian, i. 37. 


Her. See Danube. 
uus, battle of, iv. 249. 
Iffhmian games. See Games. 


+ {ihmus of Corinth, i. 8. iv. 


238. vi. 156, Between the 
Fed ſea and the Mediterra- 
nean, v. 455. 

Dalia, one of the daughters of 
Themiſtocles, married to 
Panthides of the ille of Chios, 

bs 236 | 

Zaalus, i. 42. 

Ithagencs, ii. 36. 


+: Ithome, iii. 295. | 
+ {thomata,or Ithome, a fortreſs 


belonging to the Meſſenians, 
{aid to be as ſtrong as Acro- 
corinth, vi. 193. 
Ttonis, an appellation of Miner- 
va. See Minerva, 
Juba, king of Mauritania, his 
E e 3 pride 
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pride, v. 103, Corrected by 
Caro of Utica, 10. 

Juba the hiſtorian, ſon of the 
king of Mauritania, iv. 385. 


Led captive to Rome, which 


turns to his benefit, 23. He 
becomes a learned and ele- 
gant writer, 16. Marries 


Cleopatra, Antony's daugh- 


ter, v. 471. 
4 Fudara {ſubdued by Pompey, 
Vs. 103; 
Judges. when choſen out of the 
___ equeſtrian ordet, v. 214. 
Fugurtha delivered up to Sylla 
by Bocchus, mw, 124. His 


character, 127. Thrown into 


a2 dungeon at Rome, and his 
ſaying upon it, 128. 


hiſtory delineated by twenty 
golden ſtarues 84 nted to 
Sylla by Bocchus, anderected 
in the capitol, 152, 218. 
Julia, aunt to Julius Caeſar, 
and wife of Marius, iii. 119. 
Cæſarpronounces her funeral 


boOration, iv. 329. 
Fulia, daughter of Ciel and 
wife of Pompey, her great 
_ affection for her huſband, iv. 
180. Removes the jealou— 
fies between thoſe two great 
men for a time, 203, But 
ſhe dies inchildbed, and they 
break out again, iv. 180. Is 
buried in the 0 ampus Mar- 
tius, 25. | 
Fulta, Antony's mother, mar- 
ried to Cornelius e 
0 200; 2035 
alia, daughter of Auguſtus, i 


402, and wife of e | 


Vo 471. 

+ Fulis, a town in the iſland of 

eds, Vo 236. 

Julius the Cenlor, i. 341. | 

Fulius Proculus, by his declara- 

tion that Romulus was re- 
ceived amongſt the gods, ap- 


7 
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His 


E X. 
| 
peaſes the tumults at Rome, 
1. 84, 85, 

Julius Salinator, iv. q. 

Julius Atticus, a ſoldier in the 
guards, falſely aſſerts that he 
had killed Otho, vi. 224. 

Julius Martialis, the officer upon 
command, admits Otho into 
the practorian camp, vi. 223, 

Junia, wife of Caſſius, vi. 58. 

Junids Brutus Gepoles Tarquin, 
Dee Brutus, 

Junius Brutus, ons of the firſt 
tribunes of the people, it, 
162. | 

Junius, Marcus, dictator with 
the army, while another is 
dictator at Rome, ii. 70. 


Junius, praetor in Aſia, his ava- 


rice and extortion, iv. 327, 

FuniusVindex, governor of Gaul, 
revolts againſt Nero, vi. 201, 
Kills himſelf, 203. 

Juno QJuiritis, * hy ſo called, 1 lo 
87. Her flatue ſent from 
Ven to Rome by Camillus, 
i. 334. 

Juno, her temples at Sames, 
Argos and Lacinium, lun. 
dered by the pirates, iv. 143. 

Juno, her ſtatue at Argos, 1t. 2. 

Juno, Aſpaſia why ſo called, Th 
th." 

+ Zunonia, the name given to 
Carthage, when rebuilt by 
Cams Gracchus, v. 219. 

Jupiter, Ammon, itl. 291. Capi- 

tolinus, ii. 195. Iv. 163. . 
Feretri us, 1. bs. Hecalus, l. 
12. Iaferus, i. 168. n. Lie- 
0 i. 176. | Liberator, Il. 
441. Martius, itt. 66. O- 

iympius, iii. 241. Serwator, 
v. 266, Stator, i. 69, Hl 
| lanius, i. 107. Of Piſa, ii. 
2. Policus and Poliucus, v. 
377. Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, i. 260. 
Juſteius, 1 Marcus, v. 450. 


Fu tic 


Paſtice, iv. 93. v. 90, 


Jxion. Ambitious men well re- 
proved by his ſtory, v. 120. 


K 


Large. reformed by Numa, 


i. 181. More perfectly by 
Cæſar, i iv. 300. 

Kerata, 1, 300. 

Keraton, an altar ſo cxlled, lo 
20. 

Aing. The duty of a king, le 
92. Wherein diſtin gurthed 
from a tyrant, 15. The at- 
fection of his people his belt 
guard, vi. 107, 


Xing. The title when alfumed 


15 the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der, v. 348. The effect that 
title had upon their beha- 
viour, 15. 

Kings of Athens, a maxim of 
theirs, i. 307. 


Kings of Rome expelled, and. 


a commonwealth Jet up, i. 
244. 

Kings, how ready they ſhould 
be to receive petitions, and 
redreſs grievances, v. 379, 

. 

Kings of Sparta, deſcendants 
of Hercules, iv. 68. Their 
power limited by the inſtitu- 


tion of a ſenate, and fill. 


more by that of the ephori. 
See Senate and Epbori. 

Kings of Periia, Cuſtomary for 
them to give every Woman a 
piece of gold hen they vi- 


fited Pertia, iv. 315, There- 


fore few of them made that 
viſit t, 10. 


King's Eye, an officer belon ging 


to the king of Perſia, vi. 
tis 5: 


King of Kings, a title aſſumed 


by Demetrius Poliorcetes, v. 
357. 

Knights, or equeſtrian order, v. 
285. 

Knot. Gordian knot eut by 
Alexander. See Gordian, 

Know thyſelf, v. 238. 


L. 


LA joins in the eonſpira- 
cy againſt Caeſar, vi. 62. 
Lieutenant to Brutus, 99. 

Þ+ Labici, li. 188. 


Labienus, while Caeſar's lieu- 
tenant defeats the Tigurini, 


iv. 345. he goes over from 


Caeſar to Pompey, 194. Ea- 
ger for a battle, 199. Takes 
a voluntary oath not to quit 
the field till he ſhall have 
routed the enemy, is. 


Labyrinth of Creta, i. 13. The- | 


ſens confined in it, 17. 
Laccopluti, a name given to Cal- 
lias's family, ii. 417. 


+ Lacedaemon,the Athenians ac- 


cuſed there, ii. 40. Attack- 
ed by Pyrrhus, iii. 102. E- 
paminondas goes thither as 
ambaſſador, iv. 99. 


great art by A engas, 1056. 
Debts 
Cleomenes attempts to bring 
the conſtitution back to its 


firſt principles, and effects it 
in a good degree, 143, 150. 


See Sparta, 

Lacedaemonians invite Lycurgus 
to return, i. 104. 
models their government, . 
They are of a muſical, as 


well as martial turn, 130. 
"Their ſharp and pithy ſay- 
Their me- 


ings, 128, 130. 


thod of education, 123. The 
Ee4 only 
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only people to whom war 
was a remiſſion of laborious 
exerciſes, 132. Their form 
of government, 106. Before 
a battle the king ſacrificed a 


goat, and the muſic played 


the hymn to Caſtor, 132. 
The king had an Olympic 
champion to fight by his 
| ſide, 133. A Lacedæmonian 
_ ſays the Athemans puniſh a 


man for being a gentleman; 


134. They maintain the firſt 
rank among the ſtates of 


Greece for five hundred: 


Numa, 149. Propoſe to ex- 
clude from the general coun- 


cil of Greece, ſuch cities as 
had not joined in the war 
againſt Xerxes, 309. This 
would have given the Lace- 
daemonians too much weight 
in the ſcale, i. Traverſe the 
_ defigns of Pericles, ii. 27. 
They fine Pliſtonax their 
king for withdrawing out of 


Attica, and paſs ſentence of 


death on Cleandrides for 


taking money to adviſe him 
to it, 31. Invade Attica 


again under the conduct of 
king Archidamus, and ad- 
vance as far as Acharnae, 46. 
Make peace with the Boeo- 
tians, and deliver up Panac- 
tus to the Athenians, but diſ- 
mantled, ii. 114. Their am- 


haſſadors impoſed upon by 


Alcibiades, and their propo- 
als rejected, 115, 116, Eſ- 
teem any thing juſt and ho- 


nourable that is advanta- 


geous to their country, iv. 
93, 1:3, Deprive Phoebidas 


of his command, and fine 


years, 143. The Sabines a 
colony of them, and ſome of 
their laws introduced by 


thenians, and in favour of 
the thirty tyrants, 1}. 188, 


him for ſeizing the citadel 


of 'i hebes, but at the ſame 


time keep poſſeſſion of the 
citadel, ii. 319. The great 
error of the Lacedaemonian 
officers in the Cadmeœa in 


not ſupporting the party of 
the tyrants the night they 


were attacked, 328. Thoſe 
otticers ſurrender the Cad- 
mea, and are puniſhed for it, 


328, 329. I heir wars with 


the Pertans under Ageſilaus, 
iv. 82. The Lacedzmoni- 


ans enter Boeotia- with 2 


powerful army, 94. Are de- 


feated by Pelopidas in the 


battle of Tegyrae; which is 


the firſt time they were beats 
en by an interior or an equal 
number, ii. 334. Defeated 


by Epaminondas and Pclo- 


pidas at Leuctra, iv. 100, 


101, n, Their magnanimi- 


ty on that defeat, 10. Not 
expert in ſieges, 11. 438. 
Their decree againſt the A 


189. Their regard for Ci- 
mon, the Athenian general, 


293. Deſire ſuccours or the 
Athenians againſt the He- 


lots and Metiemans, but 
ſend their forces back with 


out employing them, ii. 


205. Their ſcruple about the 
oracle concerning a lame 
king, iv. 67, No enemy bad 


been ſeen in their country for 
the ſpace of fix hundred 


years, 104. They lote the 
moderation uſual to them n 


time of ſucceſs, upon an ad- 
vantage gained by Archidae 


mus lon of Ageſilaus, 107. 
Their anſwer to the ambal- 
ſadors of Tachos and Nec- 

| | tanabis, 


tanabis, and private inſtruc- 


tions to Ageſilaus, 113. 
Whence the corruptions that 
led to their ruin, V 24. 
Their great deference to 
their wives, 127. ig 

Lacedaemonian women, 1. 118, 
ii. 102. Philopoemen's be- 
haviour. to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, ili. 19, 21. See Spar- 
tans. | | 

Lacedaemonius, one of 55 ſons 
of Cimon, iii. 293. : 

+ Lacetanians defeated by 0 

the Elder, 11. 467. | 

Lacharcs, ufurps the ſov ereign- 


ty of Athens, v. 336. He 


quits the place, 367. 
Lachares, father of Eurycles, v. 


4.53» 


Lachartus, Mas Dinas for 
entering the territories of the 
Corinthians without their 


leave, ili. 295. 
J. acias, ward ot, 11. 128. 
+ Lacinium, iv. 143. 


I Laco, a friend and miniſter. of 


Galba's, vi. 224. Diſpatch- 
ed by the conſpirators agaiuſt 
that prince, 226. 

+ Laconia divided by Ly curgus 
nato thirty thoutand lots, i. 
110, 

Laconian cup. See Cothon, 

Lacouic manner of tpeaking. 
SCC Say! A. 

Lacratides, According to ſome 


accounts, it was upon his 


acculation that Pericles was 
fined, ii. 50 1 
Lacratidas adviſes Ageſilaus to 
let Lyſ.inder*spapers reſtwith 
him in the grave, iii. 2 10. 
JLacritus, the orator, v. 207. 
Lelius, happy in having no 
connection with more than 
one woman, v. 52. 
Lelins, Caius, ubenes his ap- 


pellation of the Miſe, v. 191, 


192. 


Lelius goes in diſguiſe from 


Lepidus“ s camp to advite 
Antony to attack it, v. 406. 
Læna, Popilius, the conſpira- 


tors alarmed at his talking 


with Caeſar, vi. 66. 


Laertes. Cicero ſays he ed 
his life, v. 316. | 
Laevinus, the conſul, infoors 


Pyrrhus, that the Romans 


neither accepted him as an 
arbitrator, nor feared him 
as an enemy, 111. 82. Is de- 
feated by Pyrrhus, 83, 84. 
Light. the Corinthian courte- 
zan, ſaid to be the daughter 
_ of  Timandra, Alctbiades's 
miſtreſs, ii. 155. Taken, 


when very young, 7 by Nicias, > 
at Hyccara, and fold gmongit | 


the other captives, 26. 


Lake Alban overflows in a very | 


dry ſunimer. See Alban. 
Take Curtian. See Curtian. 
take Lucanian. Its waters 


ſometimes ſweet, and ſome- 


times ſalt, iii. 431. 

Lake, Thraſymenian, the bat- 
tle fought near it, li. Co. 

Lamachus joined in commiſſion 
with Nicias and Alcibiades 
for the Sicilian war, ii. 122. 
Brought into diirepure by his 
poverty, 127. A more ſpi- 


2 general than Nicias, 15. 


390, 391. 2. Takes the 
5b of Nicias's fick- 
nels to engage the Syracu- 


ſans, iii. 308. He and Cal-- 
licrates, the Syracuſan ge- 
neral, fall by. each other's 


hand, z6. | 
Lamachus of M yrrhene, the So- 
phiſt, his panegyric upon 


Phihp and Alexander, V. 
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Look, yeaned with the fignre 


of a Tiara upon its head, 
and in another reſpect a 
monſter, iv. 300. Conlidered 


as a bad omen By NE, 
ib, 


Lamia, the courtezan; becomes. 


the favourite miſtreſs of De- 
metrius, though much older 
than he, v. 347. 


259. Called Demetrius's He- 
| depolis, ib, Objects to the 


| ſentence of Bocchoris in an 

affair in her own way, 360, 
f Lamia, the war thence called 

Lamian, WW. 62. iv. 37. v. 


46, 341. 


Lamp. The facred lamp at A- 
thens extinguiſhed in the 


time of the ty rant Ariſtion, 


1. 164. Lighted again by 


fire gained trom the tun⸗ 
beams, 165. 


Lamps to, wite of Arebidamus, 


and mother of Agiè, iv. 65. 


Lando, the diviner, predicts 


from the horn of a ram 
growing out of the middle 
of his forehead, found upon 
Pericles's grounds, that Pe- 


ricles's party would ſoon be 
greatly ſuperior to the oppo- 


ite one, ii. 8. 
Lamponius the Lucanian, lieu- 
tenant to Teleſinus, iii. 253. 


| Lampra, an Athenian borough, 


v. 38. 


2 grandfather to Plu- 


tarch v. 414. 


I Lampſachus taken by Lyſan- 


der, ini. 181. A city given 

to Themiſtocles by the king 
ot Ferna, to tupply him with 
Wine, i. 320. 


Lamyr , OY the Bufſoon, a ſur» 


name of one of the Ptole- 
mies, It. 07. 


Lax 4Iſi., daughter of Cleodes, 


An enter- 
tainment of her providing, 


and wife of the elder Prre 

rhus, iii. 61. | 

Lanaſſa, daughter of Agatho. 
cles, married to Pyrrhus, ii, 
71. Leaves him and mar. 

_ nies Demetrius, 73. 

T Lango, v. 155. 

+ Langobritae, iv. 16. 


Language, the Latin, lens 


much mixed with Greek, 
1. 160, 


Laodice of Troy, ſaid to have 


had Clymene by Demo- 
phoon, 1. 37. On painting 
her ſtory in the Portico 
called Poecile, Polygnotus 
puts the figure of Elpinice 
in her room, iii. 277. 
Laomedon refuſes Hercules the 
horſes he had promiſed 5 
and Hercules takes Troy the 
firſt time, iv. 2. 

Laomedon the Orchomenian, his 
cure for the ſpleen, v. 2.42, 
Laomedon the Athemian,in. 284. 
1 aphyfiius the orator, accuſes 

Timoleon, and infiſts on his 
finding ſureties for appearing 
to the indictment ; whick Ft. 
moleon readily complicen th, 

ji. 263. 
Lapithac. Theſeus aſſiſts them 
againſt the Centaurs, i. 33. 
Laras or Lars, a common han 
of the Tuſcan kings, 1. 2 

Larentia. The ſtory of La 
and Hercules, 1, 46. 

Larentialia,a feſtival kept in ho- 

nour of Acca Larentia, 1.45. 

+ Lariſſa, iv. 84, 206. 

+ Lariſſus, river, iii. 9. 

Lartius, See Spurius Lattin:, 
and Titus Lartius, 

+ Larymna, Wi. 249. 

| + Latins demand a number of 
free- oy virgins of the Ro- 
mans, i. 68. The Romans 
ſend . ſo many female 

| faves, who betray the camp 


of the Latins to the Romans, 
ib, Invade the Roman ter- 
ritories, 305, Are deicated 
by Camillus, 368. 
Latin feaſts. See Feaſts. 
 Lati.usTitus, his viſion, ii. 183. 
Latona frighted by a wild boar 
near Mount Ptoum, ii. 333. 
Lattamyas and the Theflalians 
defeated at Geraeſtus, i. 348. 


Laughter, a little ſtatue dedi- 
cated to the god of laughter 


by Lycurgus, in the public 
hall where they ultcd to eat, 
1. 135. 

Lavinia, i. 42. 

+ Lavinium, i. 77. 

+ Laurentum, t 77. 

 Laurentia. See Larentia. 

+ Laurium, a filver mine be- 
longing to the Athemans, i. 
284. Themiſtocles propoſes 
that the reven es, which uſed 


to be divided amongſt the 


people, ſhould be applied to 
the building of ſhips, ibs 


| * Lauron, a city in Spain, taken X 
by Sertorius in ſight of Pom- 


pey, iv. 23. 


Law of Romulus relating to 


huſband and wife, i. 76. 

la. uofPericles againſt baſtards. 
See Baſtards. 

Law of the Spartans never to 
make one man twice admi- 
ral, iii. 179. Ealily evaded, 
ibid. | 

Laro, Agrarian, againſt bribe- 
ry, &c. See Agrariae Bribe- 
ry, &c. 

Jawpivpers, 1. 1 5 JA | 


Laws of Lycurgus not reduced 


to writing, becauſe the prac- 


tice of what they enjoined 


Was to be interwoven with 


the whole courſe of the Spar - 


tan education, i. 117. For 
the particular law of L yEur- 
Bud, lee Lycurgus- 


Lentulus, the conſul, 


Laws of Draco, 
Solon, &c. See Draco, &c. 
Laws. To men of few words 
tew Jaws ſufficient, i. 129. 
Compared to ſpider's webs, 
202. Should be ſo contrived 
that the obſervance may be 
morè advantageous than the 
breach of them, 76, Pur poſe- 


ly left ambiguous, t. o mcreaſe 


the power of the popular 

judges, 220. 

Lawſuits ceaſed in Sparta, on 
the prohibition of gold and 
ſilver, i, 135. 

League, Achaean. See e 

+ Lebadia, iii. 23 . 
victory foretold by prophecies 
from thence, 236, 
by Lyſander, iii. 206. 


+ Lechaeuin, v. 162. vi. 164. 


1 Lictum, 4 promontor * in the 


country of Troas, iii. 306. 
+ Leges, iv. 159. 


Legion, formed by Romulus. i. 
Douvled, 71. How. 


$74.65: 


many meu it contained at dit- 


terent periods of the comuion 


wealth, 72. 1. 


Lentiles offered on the Wunde of 5 


the dead, iii. 445. 


Lentalus Batiatus, trains up gla- 


dato's in Capua, iii. 427. 


They break from him, and 
raiſe war, 15. 


Lentulys Spintber, IV. 390 


Lentulus {ent into Afia by Fla- 


mini Us, lil. 42. 


againſt Spartacus, and 1 is de- 
feated, in. 429. 
Lentulus, the cenſor, iv. 141. 


Lentilus the conſul, averſe ton 


reconciliation hve een Pome» 
pey and Caeſar,retules to at- 
ſeinble the ſepate, iv 189. 
OppotesCactar's demands, v. 
395. Calls Caelar a robber, 
and 


Gracchns, 


Sylla's 


Taken 
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and ſays there * was need of 
arms, not voices againſt him, 
iv. 361. Drives Antony and 


Curio out of the ſeuate-houſe, 


#6, v. 395. 

Lentulus, Lucius, comin g to - 
gypt, and wandering avout, 
ignorant of Pompey's tate, is 
put to death, iv. 215. | 

 Lentulus, Cornelius, his charac- 


ters. V. 389 Whence his 


name of Sura, 25. Joins in 
Catiline's conſpiracy, v. 67, 

289. Is expelled the ſenat 

but afterwards reſtored, 289, 


u. A ſayi g of his, 12. In- 


fatuated by vaia predictions, 
15. Draws the ambaſladors 
of the Allobroges into the 
conſpiracy 200. Is convicted 
in full ſenat e, taken into cloſe 


cCuſitody, 291. and executed, 


294. 


Leo of Þy range, a ſaying of | 


his, Iii. 406. 
Leo the Corinthian; {allies from 
the citadcl of Syracule, and 


. diflodges the enemy from 


Acradina, ii. 231, 232. 


| Leobote: the Athenian, accuſes 


Pauſanas of a trealonablede- 


fign againſt Greece, and the. 


Spaitans join in the accuſa- 
tion, i. 311. 


Leochares the ſtatuary, iv. 281. 
Leocrate., an Athenian of conſi- 


ſidei ble note, ii. 440. 


Let nat the Macedonian, warns 
Povyrrhus of the deſign which 


an Italian had upon him in 
battle, iii. 83. 


L onalus, one of Alexander's 


generals, directed, after the 
death of that prince, by Per- 
diccas, to eſtabliſi Eumenes 


in the government of Cappa- 


docia, iv. 37. Conceives a 
project to ſeize the kingdom 
of Macedon, which he men- 


| 
tions in confidence to Eumes 
nes, 38. Sent by Alexander 
to the ladies of Darius'sfani- 
ly, 250. Employs a number 
of camels, to bring him pow. 
der out of Egypt, to be uſed 
only in wreſtling, 280. Joins 
Antipater, v. 29. Is killed 
in battle, 26. 


- Leonidas, uncle to Charilaus 


king of Sparta, 1. 101. 
Leonidas, king of Sparta, tells 
one who talked well, but at 

AN inifedſorable Give; that he 

was impertinent for ipeaking 
ſo much to the purpoſe, of 
what it was not to the pure 
pole to ſpeak of, 1. 129. 
Leonidas, lain at Thermopy! æ, 
k 292. 
Leanidas, Mexander? s tutor, iv. 
228. Bids him be ſparing 
of frankincenie, till he had 
conquered the ſeveral coun- 
tries where it grew, 257. 


Leonidas, king of Sparta, fon of 


_ Cleany mus, v. 123. His cha- 
racter, 127. He oppoſes A. 
gis in his reform tions, 9. 
Adheres to the party of the 
rich, who were againſt the re- 
miſſion of debts and diviſion 
of lands, 75. Is accuſed by 
Lyſander, and flies to the 
temple of Minerva, for re. 
fuge, 131. Is depoſed, and 
his ſon-in-law Cleombrotus 
ſet up in his ſtead, 76, Is re- 
ſtored, and Cleombrotus ba- 
niſhed, 135. The great vir- 
tue of his daughter, who 
was wife to Cleombrotus, 25, 
136. He compels the widow 
of Apis to marry his ſonCleo- 
menes, 141. 
Leontidas eſpouſes the Spartan 
intereſt at Thebes, and be- 


comes one of the tyrants 
there, 


EN G N 


there, ii. 310. Sends aſſaſſins 
againſt the Theban exiles at 
Athens, who kill Androcli— 
des, 320. Is killed by Pelo- 

pidas, 327. 

+ Leontines, ii. 23 28. iii. O2, 389. 
vi. 24, 35 

Leontis, tribe of, i. 280. 11. 415. 

+ Leontocephalns, 1 i. 321. 

Leo the herald, diſcovers to 
Theſeus the conſpir acy oft! the 
Pallantidae, i. 12. 

Leoſthenes, the Athenian gene- 
ral, author of the Lamian 
War, ii. 62. V. 26. What 
paſſes between him and Pho- 
ciony. ii. 216. v. 26. His 
victories, v. 27. Elis death, 16. 

Leotychidas, one of the ancient 


kings of Sparta, aiks his 


friend at Corinth, whether 
trees grew 2 me 2 i. 
117, 118. 


Leotychidas born in marriage to 
Apis by Time, but believed 


to be the ſon of Alcibiades, 
148 I 7. 
ledged as his Jon by Agis 
upon his death-bed, 150. Set 
aſide as ſpurious, throughtbe 


management of Lyſander, 26. 


See alto li. 198, 199. 

Lepida, contracted to Cato, mar- 
ries Scipio, v. 52. 

Lepidus, Marcus MÆmilius, chief 
of the ſenate, ii. 307. 


Lepidas, Marcus, againſt the in- 


clinations of Sylla, choten 
conſul through the intereſt of 
Pompey, iv. 132. Attempts 
after the death of Sylla to 
make himſelf abſolute ſove— 
reign of Rome, 133. Flies 
into Sardinia, and dies of 


grief for his wife's infidelity, 


134. 
Lepidus. Sr chuſes him for 
his colleague in the conſul- 


lip, v. 399 · 


Acknow- 


Forms the 


triumvirate with Antony 
and Octavianus, v. 323. Has 
Africa for his ſhare, 417. 


Leptines *and Polyperchon kill 


Callippus, vi. 50. 


Leprines, tyrant of Apollonia, 
ſurrentders it to Timoleon, 


and 15 tent LO Corinth, It, 
238. 


oy brother of Dionyſius 


the Elder, VI. 


5 Le/bas 11. 111, 131. 
Le/che a place at Sparta where 
the old men met for conver- 


ſation, to which the new rn 


children were carried to be 


examined, i. 122. 


Letters, Laconic, 1. 128. iv. 80. 


Þ Lencadians, v. 25 4. 
Leucaria. Roma ſuppoſed by 


ſome writers her daughter by 


Italus, i. 42. 


Leucas, a Corinthian colony, 


ii. 2260. Apollo's temple 
there, iv. 143 
Tencosboe, 1 1. 33 T. 


Leuctra, battle of, li. 338, 


339. iv. 100, 101. 2. Ano- 
ther battle, v. 146, 147. 


Lerd rides daughters of Sceda- 
ſus, their rape, and the ſa- 


crifice to be made to their 
manes, ii. 336. | 
Leuctrum, ii. 336. 
+ Leucur, river, ii. 278. 


Liber Pater. See Bacchus. 


Li heralia, iv. 386. 


Liberty of man not inconſi ſtent 


with the co- en of God, 


i. 193, 194. 5 
Liberty, Games of, obſerved at 


Plate in e e ee brave 


Greeks who fell in battle 
there, ii. 439, 442. 


Liberty proclaimed to all Greece 
by Flaminius, atthe Iſthmian 


games. See Games. 
Liberty, an altar reared to her 
by the Grecks, ii. 439. 


+ Libethra, 
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+ Libethra, iv. 239. 

Libitina, the 3 of fune- 
rals, i. 168. 

Libo had the command for Pom- 
pey of the fleet that watched 


the mouth of the harbour of 


HhBrundufium, v. 397. 
| Library. That of Alexandria 
burnt, iv. 379. That ot Per- 
gamus given by Antony to 
Cleopatra, v. 445. 


cian literati, lit, 301. 
+ Libya, iii. 79. 5 
Libys, v. 125. 
+ Libyſa, in Bithynia, in. 63. 
Lice. Sylla and others die of 
the louſy diſeate. See Louſy 
Dileaſe.. 
| Lichas. the Lacedaemonian, ce- 


lebrated for his hoſpitality, 


Ui, 286. 

Licinia, daughter of: Licinins 
_ Craſſus, and wife of Cams 
Gracchus, v. 207. Her dil- 


courſe to her huſband, 224. 


Deprived of her dowry after 
bis death, 227. 


| Leine the veſtal virgin, M. 
_ Crafſus pays his court toher, 


in order to buy her eſtate, iii. 
417. 

Licinius Stolo raiſesa great com. 
motion in Rome, by inſiſting 


that one of the conſuls ſnould 


de choſen out of the Ple- 
beians, i. 374. Appointed 
general of horſe, 375. 
cures a law that no one ſhould 
poſieſs above five hundred 
acres of land, and is the firſt 
that breaks it, . 
Licinius C raſſus. See Ca. 


Licinius. ſervant to Caius Grace 
Killed in at- 
tempting to defend his maſ- 5 


chus, v. 180. 


ter, 226. 


Licinius, Publius, defeated by 


Perizus, king of Macedon, 
Ne 225 


That of 
Lucullus open to all the Gre- 


Pro- 


Liciniusllſaces accuſed wheriCl,; 
cero was praetor, goes home 
and dreſſes himſelf in a white 

gown, as ſecure of being ac- 
quitted ; but finding that he 

kills himlelf, v. 


Was call, 
28980. 
Licinius, what he ſaid of Marcus 
Craſſus, iii. 426. | 
Licinius Celli, l. 331. | 
Lidlors, perſons who attended 
on the great officers of ſtate 
amongſt the Romans, why ſo 
called, i. 82. 

T.icymnint, his monument, Pyr 
rhus falls there, iii. 1 10. | 

Life. A general ſhould not be 
prodigal of his life, ii. 3 14. 

Ligarins, Quintus, detendedwith 
_ great eloquence by Cicero 
before Cz1ar, v. 315, 316. 
Is acquitted, 16. Yet atter- 
wards in the conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Cæſar, vi. 61. 

Light. A great one appeared 
over Cæfar's camp the night 
preceding the battle of Phar- 
lalia, iv. 200. 

Lightning, a ridiculous tory of 2 
"charm for i it, 1. 176. Places 
ſtruck with lightning ac- 
counted ſacred, 1. 14. 

Ligurians. The expedition of 
Paulus ÆEmilius againſt them, 
1. 263. and of Fabius Maxi- 
mus, n. 58. Exerciſe piracy 
as far as the Pillars of Hercu- 
les, 263. Form a barrier a- 
gainſt the Gauls, 45. Under 
Marius engage w ith the Am. | 
brones, iii. 135. 

t Lihbæum, promontory of, 11. 
23 

3 killed in defending 

Alexander in a city of the 

Mali, . 30 

Limnus, a Macedonian, conf] pires 
againſt Alexander, and is 


killed in the reſiſtance he 
| made 
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made to thoſe who were ſent 
to apprehend him, iv. 290. 

+ Lindus, ii. 402. 

I Lingones, a people of Gaul, iv. 


e 1 TL 
1105 let looſe in the city of 
Megara, vi. 59. 


+ Liparcans attack the Roman 
ſhip, charged with anoftering 


for Delphi, 1 1. 337 
+ Lryis, River, iii. 159. 


Liſping. That defect graceful 


in Alcibiades, ii. 101. 
Liſping of the gout, in. 248. 
Liſus, 1. 337. 


Lituus, the crooked ſtaff of Ro- 


mulus, uſed by the augurs, 


dune Rome, and recovered 
y miracle, 79. 
Lies, the wife of Auguſtus, V. 
471. vi. 200. | 
Livias Druſus, uncle to Cato 
the Younger by the mother's 
tide, v. 45- 
Li vi Druſus, ibis withOa- 
ius Gracchus, v. 217. The 


ſenate put him upon oppoſing 
that popular man, by acts of 


greater popularity, 13. 

Livius Pofihumius, general of 
the Latins, i. 88. 5 

I. ivius, Marcus, what he ſaid 
concerning Tarentum, ii. 90. 

Livy the hiſtorian, iv. 277. 

+ Locri Epigeplyrii, ii. 399. 


+ Locris, il. 332. vi. 3, 150. 


Lollius, Marcus, Cato's colleague 


in the quæſtorſhip, v. 61. 
Lollius, Lucius, iv. 15. 
Longimanus, a ſurname of Ar- 
taxerxes, vi. 106. 

Love, how defined by the phi- 


Jloiophers, i. 91. What the 


love of the gods towards men, 
N 18 5 4. 

Lous, the month ſo called, iv. 
9 

Lou! diſeaſe, iii, 26 3. 


+ Lucca, i It. 437. 
+ Tce ke, Its 43t. 


| ne e one of. the Roman 


tribes ſo called, i. 72. 
Lucilius the tribune propoſesthe 


chuſing Pompey dictator, but 
is oppoſed by Cato, and near 


being turned out of office, iv. 
182. 


T ſuffers himſelf to DE. 
taken, to ſave Brutus, vi. 97. 


His ipecch to Antony, o8. He 


attends Antony in his retire- 


ment into the delart, v. 455. 


Lucius, fon of Camiilus, 1. 368. 
| Luc u, Antonius, his rebellion a- 
1. 76. Loſt when the Gauls 


e Domitian in Germany, 
1. 289. The news of his 


bein cut to pieces with his 


whole army, ſuddenly ſpread 
in, Rome, and the author not 


to be found; yet confirmed | 


5 afterwa rds, ib, 200. | 
See all the order Luci under 
| their amily NAMOS. 


Lucretia, the wie of Numa, 1 . 


184. 


Lucretia, her rape the cauſe of 
the abolition of kingly go- 


vernment in Rome, i. 244. 


Lucretius, the father of Lucre- 


tia, elected conſul, 1. 259. 


Lucretius Ofella beſieges young 
Marius in Praeneſte, iii. 285. 


He applies for the conſul- 
ſhip againſt the inclinations 
of >ylla, and 1s killed by his 
order, 259, 260. 
Lucretius Lucius, chief ſenator, 
i. 304. | 
Lucuilian coin, ili. 303. 


Lucullian games, iii. 333. 


Zuculins,Lucius,hugrandfather 
a man of conſular dignity, 
301. Metellus Namidi- 

cus was his uncle, 13. His 
father found guilty of em- 
dera the public money, 

| | and 
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and his mother a woman of poſal, and ſuffers Mithridates 


1 iffereut reputation, in. 301. to eſcape, 306. Defeats the 
D :rects Servilius his iather's king's fleet twice, 43. Con- 
acculer, in tome miſdemea- veys Sylla and his army from 


nor, and proſecutes him for theCherioneius to the Alintic 
it, 73. Has great command coaſt, ib. After the peace 
both of the Greek and Latin between Mithridates aud Syl- 
tongue, 302. Sylla dedicates Ja, the latter lays a fine upon 
his commentaries to bim, 25. Aſia of twenty thoutand ta- 
Verſed in the liberalſciences, Jents, 307. Lucullus, being 
302. Writes a ſhort hiſltory commiſſioned to levy the fine, 
of the Marſi in Geek verſe, and to coin the money, per- 
15. His great affection for forms the odious part of it 
his brother Marcus, . They in as lenient a manner as pol- 


are created ædiles t gether, lible, 2. Puniſhes the Mi. 
16. Diſtinguiſhes hiniſelf in tyleans for having joined 
the Marſian war, tho' then Marius's party, 26. Has no 


very young, 303. His con- hand in the troubles of Italy, 
ſtancy and mildneſs reeom- 16. Sylla conſtitates him 


mend him to Sylla, who guardian to his fon, 23. I his 
makes ule of his ſervices from was the foundation of the 
firſt to laſt; 16. Sylla gives jealouſies between Pompey _ 
him the direction of the mint, and Lucullus, 25. Atter the 


ib. Sylla ſends him out dur- death of Sylla, Lucullus is 
ing the ſiege of Athens, choſen coniul with M. Cotta, 


with a few ſhips, in fearch of 16. A new war with Mith- 
proviſions, 16. He brings ridates is propoſed, 15. Lu 
Crete over to that generai's cullus readily ſupplies Pom- 
intereſt, 12. Puts an end to pey with maney in Spam, 
the civil wars in Cyrene, zz, leſt he ſhould come home, 
Sails to Egypt, and finds a and be appointed co the com- 
magnificent reception there, mand againit Mithridates, 
304. Ptolemy refuies to en- 308. Prevents. L. Quintius 
ter into alliance with dylla, the tribune from reſcinding 
but offers Luculluspreſentsto the acts of Sylla, 75, ls 
the value of eighty talents, 2. method he takes to get the 
Lucullus touches ac Cyprus, government of Cilicla, 309. 
15. The ſtratagem he made Gains the command in the 
uſe of to eſcape the enemy's Mithridatic war, i4. Jus 
ſhips, 305. Gets a freſh ſup- colleague Cotta is ſent with 
ply of ſhips at Rhodes, and a fleet to guard the Propontis 
reduces ſeveral Hands in the and Bithynia, 25. Lucullus 
Egean ſea, 16. Mithridates paſſes into Aſia, with a legion 
abandons Pergamus, and re- raiſed in Italy on this occa- 
tires to Pitana, 6. Fimbria Afton, 310. Finds the Roman 
_ defires Lucullus to ſhut up troops in Ala, particularly 
Michridates in Pitana by fea, thoſe called Fimbrians, in- 


while he attacks him by land, tractable and entirely co!” 
ib, Lucullus rejects the pro- rupted, ib. Brings them up: 
„„ der 


t N DR . 


der diſcipline, 310. Mithri- 


dates new-models his army, 
and brings it from ſhow to 


uſe, 1b. The people of Aſia, 
extremely oppreſſed by the 
Roman tax-gatherers and 
_ uſers, are inclined to 1erve 


Mithridates, 4::. But Lu- 
cullus redreiles their griev- 


ances, 16. Cotta fights Mi- 
thridates, and is entirely de- 
feated both by fea and land, 
13. He is ſhut up in Chal- 
cedon, and Lucullus marches 


to his relief, 311,312. Noble 


ſayings of Lucullus, 17. Hz 
goes to meet Marius, whom 


Sertornis bad ſent to Mith- 


ridates, but the two armies 


are parted by a prodigy, 312. 


Refolves to reduce Mithrida- 
tes by ramine, 313. Mithri- 
dates decamps in the night, 


and lay- lege to Cyzicus, . 


- Luculins follows, and takes 


meaſures for cutting off his 
convoys, 16. Mithridates's 
men have the art to perſuade 


the Cyzicenians, that the 
Romans, who lay upon the 
heights, were Armenians, 314. 
But Lucullus finds means to 
ſend Demonax into the town 
to acquaint them with his ar- 
rival. ib. Preternatural tokens 
of relief to the beſieged, 314, 
215, A ſtorm ot wind de- 
FroysMubrid..tes*smachines, 


215, Mithridates, hard pre- 
led with famine, ſends off 


part ot his forces towards Bi- 
thynia, 316. Lucallus comes 
up with them at the river 


Rhyndacus, deſtroys great 
numbers, and makes many 
priſonets, 18. Mithridates 
eſcapes by ſea, 317. Lucul- 


ins ſtrikes another great blow 


againſt his troops near the 


Vol. VI. 


Granicus, iz. Gives chace 


to a ſquadron of theenemy's 


ſhips, takes them, and kills 
their admiral Tiidorus, 23. 


Deſtroys more of the king's 


ſhips near Lemnos, and takes 
Marius, the general ſent by 
Sertorius, priſoner, 218, Mis 


thridates, in Jailing towards 
Pontus, encounters with a 
dreadful ſtorm, 1s forced to 


quit his own ſhip, and takes 


to a ſhallop commanded by 


pirates, 319. The pirates 
bring bim ſafe to Heraclea 
in Pontus, 23. The ſenate 
offer Lucullus three thouſand 


| talents, to enable him to fit 


out a fleet; but he tells them 
he ſhall drive Mithridates out 
of the ſea with the ſhips 


which the allies would give 


him, 25. He reſolves to pe- 


nctrate into Pontus, by way 


of Bithynia and Galatia, 7b, 


Finds proviſions very ſcarce 
at firſt, but afterwards meets 


with themin extreme plenty, 
b. His troops complain of his 


taking the enemy's towns by 
capitulation, inſtead of ſtorm, _ 
z6, His anſwer to thoſe who 
complained of his proceeding 


ſlowly, 320. He leaves the 
ſiege of Amiſus to Muraena, 
and marches againſt Mithri- 
dates, who waits for him on 


the plains of the Cabiri, 321. 


In the firſt engagement the 
Roman cavalry are put to 


the route, 15. Pomponius, 
who is taken priſoner, be- 


haves with great dignity, 15. 
Artemidorus conducts Lucul- 
lus to a ſtrong poſt which 


commands the plains of the 
Cabiri, 321, 322. A ſecond 


rencounter between the two 
 aimies, 7. A Dardarian 


F grandee 
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grandee pretends to deſert to 


Lucullus, with a view to aſ- 
faffinate him; but is provi- 


dentially diſappointed, 322, 
323. Several ſkirmiſhes to 
the diſadvantage of Mithri- 


dates, 324. The king quits 


his camp in a diſorderly man- 
ner, and would have been 


taken had not a mule loaded 


with gold ſtopt his purſuers, 
324, 325. Lucullus takes 
Cabiri, and many other 


places, where he finds much 
treaſure and releaſes many 
priſoners; amongſt the reſt, 


one of the king's lifters, 
named Nyſla, 326. Mithri- 
dates ſends the eunuch Bac- 


chides to Pharnacia, to put 
his other fiſters and wives to 
death, ib. The tragical ſtory 


of Monime and Berenice the 
Eking's wives, 325, 326. The 
manner in which Roxana and 
Statira, the king'sſiſters, died, 


13. Mithridates flies into Ar- 


menia, 329, Lucullus ſub - 
dues Tibarene and the Leſs 


Armenia, 327. Demands M1- 


thridates of Tigranes, 26. 
Returns to the ſiege of Ami- 


ſus, and takes it, 16. Calli- 
machus, who had defended 


it with great ability, ſets fire 


to it, and flies by ſea, 75, The 


Romans plunder it, 25. Lu- 


cullus weeps for its fate, 26. 


Rebuilds and peoples it, 228. 
The miſerable ſtate of Aſia 
Minor, 25. By the regula- 
tions of Lucullus, its ſuffer- 


ings are relieved and its debts 


paid, 320. The farmers of 


the revenues raiſe a clamour 


againſt him in Rome, but he 


is adored in Aſia, 1b. Ap- 


pius Clodius is miſled by un- 
- faithful guides, but at laſt ar- 


rives at Antioch of Daphoe, 


where he 1s ordered to wait 


for Tigranes, 3 30. Clodius 
brings over Zarbienus, king 


of Gordyene, ib. The power 
and pride of Tigranes, 4. 
He refuſes to deliver up Mi- 


thridates, 331. Changes his 


cold behaviour to Mithrida- 
tes, 332. Metrodorus is ſa- 
erificed upon their reconci- 
liation, 27. The Grecian ci- 


ties in Aſia inſtitute a feaſt 


in honour of Lucullus, 333. 


Lucullus lays ſiege to Sinope 


and takes it, 16. Deſtroys 


the Citicians who had throw 
themſelves into the town, 7b, 
Endeavours to ſave the town 


on account of a dream con- 


cerning the hero Autolycus, 
:6, The bad policy of Ti- 
granes in not joining Mithri- 
dates ſooner, 334. Machares, 


ſon of Mithridates, ſends Lu- 


cullus a crown of gold, and 
deſires tobe admitted among 


the friends and alliesofRome, 


26. Lucullus leaves Sornatius, 
with ſix thouſand men inPon- 
tus, and with little more than 
double that number marches 
againſt Tigranes and Mithri- 
dates, 335. His troops mu- 
mur, and the popular orators 
at Rome declaim againſthim, 
70. He paſſes the Luphrates 
without difficulty, and baz 


preſages of lucceſs, ib. Paſles 
through Sophene, and puſhes 


his ma ch to mount Taurus, 
330. Enters Armenia, 0. 
Tigranes behaves like a man 
intoxicated with proſperity, 


1b. NMithrobarzanes is tbe 


firſt who ventures to tell him 
the truth, and is ſent with a 
body of men to take the Ro- 


man general alive, . Lu- 


callus 


him, 337- Mithrobarzanes 


falls in the action, and moſt 


of his troops cut in pieces, 
ib. Tigranes leaves Tigra- 
nocerta,and retires to mount 
Taurus, intending to aſſemble 
all his forces there; but Lu- 
cullus cuts off the parties as 

they come up, 16. Muræna 
attacks Tigranes in a defile, 
and puts him to flight, 16. 


Lucullus inveſts Tigrano- 


certa, 16. Tigranes, contrary 


to the advice of Mithridates, 


marches to relieve it, 338. 


Lucullus leaves Murzna fo 


continue the ſiege, and goes 
with a ſmall party againſt Ti- 
granes, ib. Tigranes's ſaying 


on the diminutive appearance 
of the Romans, 340. He 
imagines Lucullus is flying, 
on his making a motion to 
paſs the river, ib. Somebody 
obſerves that day had been 


a black one to the Romans, 
_ and Lucullus ſays he will 
make it a white one, 341. 
He gains the advantage of 
the jummit of a hill, and 
dears down upon the enemy, 

who fly without ſtriking a 


ſtroke, 341, 342. Tigranes 


rides off one of the firſt, and 
gives his diadem to his ſon, 


342. The diadem is after- 


wards taken, id. The pro- 


digious carnage of the enemy, 
15. Mithridates meets Ti- 
granes, and endeavours to 
conſole and encourage him, 


343. Lucullus takes Tigra- 


nocerta, zh. Finds immenſe 

_ trea{ures there, and makes a 
proper uſe of them, 344. 
Recommends himſelf to the 
_ ealtern nations by his juſtice 
and humanity,is. Does great 


eullus ſends Sextilius againft 


IN D I X. 


honour to the remains of 


Zarbienus, king of Gordy- 


ene, who had been put to 
death by Tigranes, 344, 345. 


Receives ambaſtadors from 
Parthia, 345. Finds thePar- 
thians inſincere; and medi- 
tates an expedition againſt 


them, 25. His troops prove 
Tetractory and mutinous, 346. 
He aſcends mount Taurus, 


and marches againſt Artaxata, 
the capital ot Figranes, 347. 
Defeats Tigranes in another 
pitched battle, 348. His ar- 
my refuſes to follow him to 


 Artaxata, 349. He croſſes 


mount Taurus again, goes 
againſt Niſibis, and takes it, 


16. His good fortune for- 
ſakes him, partly through his 


own fault, 349. 350. Mur- 


murings againſt him at Rome, 
and practices for appointing 


another general, 350. His 


_ brother-in-law Clodius ex- 
cites the Fimbrians againſt 
him, 351. His troops refuſe 
to march for ſome tune, but 
on news that Fabius was 
beaten by Nithridates, they 
put themſelves in motion, 
352. Triarius haſtens to 


fight before the arrival of 


Lucullus, and is defeated, 74. 
Mithridates, expecting to be 


joined by Tigranes, avoids 


an action with Lucullus, 16. 
Lucullus propoſes once more 
to march againſt Tigranes, 


but his mutinous troops ſhew 


their empty purſes, 16. All 


that they will agree to, is, to 


keep the field, and to fight if 
they ſhould happen to be at- 
tacked, 353. Pompey ſuc- 
ceeds him in the command, 
#6. Their common friends 
bring them to an interview, 


Ffz 354. 
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354. They meet upon polite 
terms at firſt, but part greater 
enemies than ever, ib. The 


circumſtance of the laurels 


which the lictors of Lucullus 
give to thoſe of Pompey, 10. 

Pompey allows Lucullus to 
take no more than fixtecn 
hundred men home with him 
to attend his triumph, 2. 

With difficulty he obtains his 
triumph, through the intereſt 
of the patricians, 355. The 
triumph deſcribed, 355, 350. 

He divorces Clodia tor her 
intamous lite, and is notmore 
- fortunate in marrying Ser- 


vilia, Cato's ſiſter, 366. Soon 
quits the affairs of ſtate, and 


retires to luxurious indul— 
gences, 357. His villas, gar- 
dens, fiſh- -ponds, purple robes, 
furniture for his houſe, and 
Proviſions for his table, 3 58, 
359. He entertains the Gre- 
cian literati in his houſe, 360. 
Cicero and Pompey ſup with 
him, and only allow him to 
tay to his ſervants, © We ſup 
in "he Apollo,“ 16. 
lects books at an immenſe 
expence, and his libraries are 
open to all the world, 361. 


The Greeks in particular 


have his countenance, and he 
often confers with them on 
matters of learning, b. He 
gives the preference to the 
old academy, 1b. Occaſion- 


ally attends both the ſenate 


and the forum; only quitting 
is pretenſions to the lead, 
362. Pompey's party ſub- 


orn a perſon to accule Lu- 
eullus of a deſign againſt. 


Pompey's life, 3. Lucullus's 
intellects fail, and his bro- 


ther has the care of his eſtate 
during the laſt years of his 
lite, 363. 


The people in giſt 


He col- 


on burying him in the Carr. 
us Martius, but his brother 
egs leave to have it done in 
the Puſculan eſtate, 363,264. 
Lucullus, Marcus, bis brother 
Lucius's particular attention 
to him, 11. 302. Appointed 
zdite along with his brother, 
ib, Acts as one of Sylla's 
heutenants, and gains a con. 
fiderable victory, iii. 251. 
Accuſed by Memmins for 
ſome of his acts when quae- 
ſtor, but acquitted, 355. 
Lucullus, Marcus, prætor of 
Macedonia, iv. 328. 
Lucumo, his intrigue with Ar. 
ron's or Atun's wife, i. 343. 
Rathe? a tithe thay a name, 
16. H, | 
Lupercalia, a feaſt of purifica- 
tion, i. 74. A dog then ſa- 
crificed, 76. 
Luperci run about naked, and 
beat the women with thongs 
to cure them of bart cnn), | 


"Is TR IV, 392+ 


+ Luſitania, iv. 388. vi. 217, 
T Luſittanians ſend amb: tac 1079 


to Sertorius, iv. 12. Des 
feated by Caeſar, 338. 

Luftration, vi. 86. 

J.utatius Catulus. See Catulu, 

Luxury flies from Sparta on the 
introduction of iron money, 
1. 112. Increaſes MOTOR 
at Rome in a ſhort period, 
iii. 154. 


Lybis, the father of Lyſa ander, 


V. g. 
+ Lycaonia, 1 IV. 47. v. 437. 
Lyceum, iii. 229. 
4Lycia, the actions of Brutus in 
that country, vi. 79, 80. 81. 
Lycimnins, his tomb in Argos, 
- Iſt. 110 | 
Lycomedes the Athenian the firſt 
who takes a Perſian {hip in 
the battle of Salamis, i. 30: 
Ls N (lei, 


END KX. e 


Lycomedes, king of Scyros, re- 
Ccives Theſeus when baniſh- 
ed from Athens, i. 38. But 

afterwards puthes him from 


a rock and kills him, 1. iii. 


282. 

Lycon the player, inſerts a verſe 
in his part, by which he begs 
ten talents of Alexander, and 
that prince gives them, iv. 
203---; | 

Lycon of Syracuſe, an accom- 
plice in the murder of Dion, 

vi. 49. 


Lycophron, brother of Thebe, 


_ afliſis her in killing her huſ- 
band, Alexander, the tyrant 


of Pherae, ii. 3 50. 
Lycophron the Corinthian gene- 
ral, killed in battle by Ni- 

ECC 
Lycortas,the father of Polybius, 


choſen general by the Achæ- 


ans, revenges the death of 
Philopoemen, iii. 26. 


Lieurgidae, days obſerved in 


memory of Lycurgus, i. 147. 
&ycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, 


the times in which he flou- 
riſhed, i. 97, 98. His ge- 
He ſucceeds 
his brother Polydectes in the 


nealogy, 99. 


Spartan throne, but relin- 


quiſhes it, when it appears 


that his brother's widow is 
pregnant, 100. Preſerves the 
child, and keeps the admi- 
nitration only as his guar- 
dan, 101. To get clear of 
unjuſt fuſpicious, travels into 
foreign countries, till his 


nephew Charilaus ſhould be 


grown up,102, Viſits Crete, 
And treaſures up ſome of the 
Cretan laws, 1. Perſuades 
Thales, the lyric poet, to go 
and ſettle at Sparta, 23. Gets 
2 copy of Homer's poems in 
Jonia, 103. Selects one of 


the uſages of Egypt, ib. Said 

by one hiſtorian to have vi- 
ſited the Gymnoſophiſts, 104. 
Returns to Sparta,, at the re- 
queſt of his countrywen, and 
reſolves to alter the whole 
frame of the conſtitution, 
16. Gains the ſanction of the 
Delphic oracle, 105. Pre- 
pares the principal citizens, 
and enters the market- place 
with thirty perſons well-arm- 
ed, ib. Charilaus flies to the 
temple of Minerva, but ſoon 
makes his appearance again, 
and joins in the undertaking, 
25. Lycurgus inſtitutes a ſe- 
nate, conſiſting of twenty« 
eight perſons, who were to 
preſerve a juſt equilibrium 
between the kings and the 
people, 106, The ephori, 

when inſtituted, 108. A full 


account of thoſe magiſtrates, 


25. 1. Lycurgus makes an 
equal diviſion of lands, 110. 
Baniſhes gold and filver, and 


introduces heavy iron- mo- 


ney, 141. This regulation 
eradicates luxury; but makes 
their mechanics excel in the 
neceſſary arts, 112. He 
obliges all the citizens to eat 
at public tables, 113. Loſes 
one of his eyes in an inſur- 
rection, 114. A deſcription 
of theſe public repaſts, which 


were ſchools not only of 


temperance, but of educa- 
tion, 115, 116. He chuſes 


not to commit the principles 


of his polity to writing, but 
to interweave them with the 
education of youth, 117. 
Commands them to have 
plain and fimple dwellings, 
26. Not to fight often with 
the ſame enemy, 118, His 
regulations concerning the 

Ff 3 Virgins, 
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virgins, 23. He fixes a mark 


of infamy upon old bache- 


lors, 119. The Spartan mar- 
riages how conducted, 120. 
All jealouſy removed, and 
adulteries prevented, by the 


huſband's occafionally con- 
ſenting to the communication 


of his wife's favours, 121, 
122. No weakly children 
reared at Sparta, 122. The 


nurſes excellent, 123. The 


education of the boys under- 
taken by the public, when 


they reached the age of ſe- 


ven years, 16. The whole 
an exerciſe of obedience, 16. 


Their attention to literature. 


very ſmall, 124, They are 
principally taught to be va- 


liant and hardy, i5, Encou- 

raged in carrymg things off 
by ſurpriſe, but puniſhed if 

diſcovered, 125, Irens and 

Mellirens, what? 713. Their 

| Jpare diet contributes to make 

them tall, 126. Extraordi- 


nary inſtance of fortitude in 
a boy, 16. They are accuſ- 
tomed from their child- 
hood to think, 127. If a 


favourite boy offends, the 


perſon who had taken him 
Into his protection is puniſh- 
ed, 1b. They are taught to 
be conciſe in their language, 
and to exce! in ſharp 1epar- 
tee, 16. Tnſtances of that 
kind, 128, 129, 130. Their 


reverence for old age, 120, 


130. The Spartan poetry 


and muſic, 130, 131. The 


king ſacrifices to the mutes 
before a battle, 131. 
diſciphine leis ſevere in war 
th. peace, 132, A lays 
ing of Lycurgus concerning 
a larze head of hair, 6. 
Cher regulations when they 


to travel; 


Their 


had taken the field, 233. 
Lycurgus affiſts Iphitus in re. 


gulating the Olympic games, 


and orders a general armi. 
ſtice during thoſe games, 
134. The diſcipline of the 
Lacedaemonians continues 


after they arrive at years of 
maturity; and the whole 


city, in point of good order, 
is like one great camp, ih, 
Their citizensexerciſe no me- 
chanic arts; and the Helots 


till the ground for them, 1. 
Law-ſwits are baniſhed with 
money, 135. 


Lycurgus en. 
courages facetiouſneſs, as a 
ſeaſoning of their hard ener- 


ciſe and diet, 253. Iiſtructs 


them to live not for them- 


ſelves, but for their country, 
76, The method ich he 


orders of chufing a new fe. 
nator, in caſe of a vacancy, | 
136, 137, His regulations 
with reſpect to burials and 


mourning, 138. He per- 
mits only ſome particular 


perſons among the Spartans 
; and ſuffers few 
ſtrangers to viſit Sparta, 3. 
What the cryptia, or am-: 
buſcade, was, 139. Ibe 


Spartans treat the Helots with 


the greateſt cruelty, 140. 
Lycurgus provides for the 
perpetnity of his laws, by 


making the people ſwear to 
_ obſerve them till his return 


from Delphi, 141, 142. 
With the lame view, he vo- 


Juntarily puts a period to his 


life, 142. His eftabliſhment 
and the glory of Sparta con- 


tinue for the ſpace of fue 


hundred years, 143. In the 
reion of Agis, the fon of Ar- 
chidamus, money finds its 
way into Sparta, and with 

be money 


money comes corruption, 25. 
Eulogium of the Spartans, 
144, 145, and of Lycurgus, 
146. Leaves a ſon named 
Antiorus, who dies without 


curgidae, is obſerved in me- 
mory of him at Sparta, 147. 
Z,ycurgus, head of the Pediæi, i. 
237. 1 - 
Lycurgus the orator, v. 9. What 
he taid to Phocion, 12. 
Lycurgus. The conditions on 
which he propoſes to deliver 


up Byzantium to Alcibiades, 


11. 143. 5 


+ Lycus, river, lil 321, Vs 


"7 "4085 „ 
+ Lydia, i. 7, 42. . 44. vi. 
Lydian March, one of the Spar- 


tan feſtivals, concludes with 


Mt; 16 440--:-- 
_ Lygdamis, iii. 126. 
Lynceus. See Idas. 


Lynceus wrote a deſcription of 


the entertainment which La- 
mia provided for Demetrius, 
„ LR ö 
yra, iv. 3a.“ 
Lyſander of Alopece, i. 323. 


Lyſander, his ſtatue, or that of 
Brafidas, in the oratory of 


the Acanthians at Delphi, ii. 
172. Ariſtoclitus, the father 


of Lyſander, not of the royal 


line, but deſcended from the 
Heraclidae by another family, 
173. Lyfander conforms 


freely to the Spartan ditci- 


pline, 13. Has a firm heart 


above the charms of any 


pleaſure, except that of glo- 


ry, 18. Pays too much at- 


tention to the great when his 
own intereſt is concerned, 


| 4, Does not love money, 


yet fills Sparta with it, and 
with the love of it too, 174. 


iſſue, 75, A feaſt called Ly- 


J 


The Athenians after their 
defeat in Sicily, become once 
more equal to the Lacedæ- 
monians at fea, . Ly ſan- 


der is pitched upon to ack 
againſt them, 16. He proves 


a great bene factor to the city 


of Epheſus, 155. Goes to 


Sardis to acquaint Cyrus 
with the treachery of Tiſa- 
phernes, who, contrary to 
the king*s orders, favoured 


 Alcibiades and the Athe- 
nians, 216. Ingratiates him- 


ſelf greatly with Cyrus, who 


gives him ten thouſand pieces 


of gold, 7b. Increaſes the 


ſeamens pay, and, by that 
means, almoſt empties the 
enemy's ſhips, 2, Afraid to 
engage with Alcibiades,1 76. 
Beats Antiochus, to whom 
Alcibiades had imprudently 
left the command of the fleet 
during his abſence, 6. Erects 
a trophy, 25. Lays the foun- 
dation of Ariſtocratical go- 
vernment in the cities of Aſia, 
ib. Greatly lamented by the 


principal perſons in thoſe 
parts when he leaves them, 
177. Difſtreſſes his ſucceſſor 


Callicratidas, 236. Callicra- 


tidas, who was a brave but 


not a courtly man, fails in 
his application to Cyrus for 
money; and ſoon after is 
killed in the ſea- fight at Ar- 
ginuſæ, 178. The command 
is reſtored to Lyſander, Who 


was a man of as much art 
and duplicity as Callicrati- 
das was of opennels and 1n- 
tegrity, 179. 


of his duplicity, and cruelty 
too, with reſpect to the m- 
habitants of Miletus, 179, 
160. Cyrus gives him large 
ſums, and promiſes him a 


m 
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great fleet at his return from 
Media, 180. 
lages gina and Salamis, 
181. Vifits the coaſt of At- 


tica, where Agis was with 


his land- forces, 13. Takes 


Lampſacus, 18. The Athe- 
nian fleet, conſiſting of an 
hundred and twenty ſhips, 
lies at AÆAgos Potamcs, 16. 
Luyſander forms over agunit 


them for ſeven days together, 


16. Watches his opportunity 


when the Athenians ſhould 
abate of their care, 182. 


Alcibiades goes to the Athe- 
nian commanders, and gives 
them counſel, which they 


treat with contempt, 16. Ly- 
ſander falls upon the Athe- 
nian fleet when the men 


were gone aſhore to divert 
themſelves, and takes or de- 
ſtroys the whole, except the 


ſacred galley called Paralus, 


and eight ſhips, with which 
Conon eſcapes to Evagoras, 


king of Cyprus, 183. This 
_ finiſhes the Peloponneſian 
war, 15. Story of a great 
ſtone falling from heaven, 
184, 185, Lyſander viſits 
the maritime iowns of Afia, 
and everywhere ſets up an 
oligarchy, compoſed of his 


own friends and creatures, 


186, 187, He expels the Sa- 


mians and Seſtians, 187. 


Reſtores the Æginetae, Me- 
lians, and Scionaeans to their 


poſſeſſions, 16. Athens is 


greatly diſtrefled by famine, 


and Lyfander obliges it to 


ſurrender at diſcretion, 188. 
The Athenians are obliged 
to pull down the fortifica- 
tions of the Piraeus and the 


long walls, to recall their 


Lyſander pil- 


n 


him his own accuſer, 100. 


exiles, and to keep ſuch x 


number of ſhips as the La. 


cedæmonians are pleaſed to 


allow them. 16. Lylander 


finds a pretence to change 
their form of government, 
189. Burns all their {hips 
but twelve, and pulls down 
their walls, with every in- 
ſtance of feſtivity, 26. Sets 
up the thirty tyrants, 10. 
Puts a garriſon in the citadel, 
190. Lyſander ſends the 
treaſures he had taken to 


Athens, by Gylippus, who 


opens the bottoms of the 


bags, and takes out large 


ſums, 16. In what manner 
that fraud was diſcovered, 
ib. Sciraphidas propoies ta 
exclude all gold and filver- 
money from Sparta, 191, 


Lyſander has intereſt enough 


to get it retained as the pub. 


lic treaſure, z6, , This proves 


a moſt pernicious meatur?2 
for his country, 192. He 


erects, his own ſtatue, and 


thoſe of his officers, in braſs 
at Delphi, and dedicates two 
golden ſtars to Caſtor and 
Pollux, 18. He likewiſe 


places there the galley made 
of gold and ivory, which 


Cyrus had preſented him 


with, 75. Has altars erected 


to him, and hymns ſung, 
„ His favours to ihe 
poets who flattered him, 20. 
Flattery makes him extreme- 
ly arrogant and cruel, 194 


Inſtance of his cruelty, 7. 
On the complaint of Pharna- 


bazus againſt him, the epho» 


ri ſend the Scytale, and re- 
call him, 195. 


Pharnaba- 
zus outwits him, and makes 


13 


END X. 


Luyſander pretends an obli- 
gation to vilit the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, 25. Returns 


upon hearing that the oli- 


garchies were going to be 
diflolved, 197. Is appointed 
general again, 10. Is pre- 
vented from taking Athens 
again, by the jealouſy of 
Pauſanias, . The Athe- 
nians loon revolt; and ibat 


circumſtance redeems the re- 


putation of Lyſander, 198. 
Several ſayings of his, 16. 
On the demile of Agis he 


finds means to get Agetilaus 


appointed king, notwithſtan- 
ding the pretenſions of Leo- 


tychidas, and the lameneis 


of Ageſitaus, 198, 199. Ad- 


vites Ageſilaus to carry the 


war into Aſia, and goes with 


him as one of his counſellors, 


200. The king finding that 


Lyſander is treated with ſu- 


| Fore diſtinction, he hum- 
[ 


es him more than he ought 


200, 201, Lylander comes 


tio an explanation with Age- 
klaus, and has the lieuten- 


antcy of the Hel:eipont given 
him, 201. Fe draws off 


Spithridates from the Perſian 
He returns to 


Sparta, and forms a detign 
to open a way to the throne 


to all the citizens of Sparta, 


or, at leaſt to all the Hera- 
clidae, 202. Hopes, if he 
can effect this, to have 
the beſt pretenſions hinuelf, 
16. Gets Cleon of Halicar- 


naſſus to compoſe him an 


oration ſuitable to the occi- 


tion, 258. Endeavours to ſup- 


port his ſcheme with divine 
anctions, 203. The pricſts 
of Ammon accute him, bur 


nias with another, 200, 
takes Orchomenus and Le- 
badia, 7b. 


to have done ſuch a friend, 


_ treaty, 208. 


the Spartans regard them 


not, ib. Avails himſelf of 


a pretended ion of Apollo, 


13. Gives it out that there 


were certain oracles at Del- 
phi, which none but a ſon 


of Apollo was to open, 204. 


The whole ſcheme mifcarries 
through the cowardice of one 


of the agents; but is not de- 
tected till after the death of 


Luyfander, 16. Charged with 
engaging his country in the 
Boeotlan war, 204, 206. He 


is ſent againſt the Thebans 
with one army, and Pauſa- 
He 


Sends letrers to 
Pauſanias, that he will meet 
him at Haliartus, 4. The 


Thebaus intercept the meſ- 
{enger, and march in the 


n. ght to Haliartus, 3. They 


order a party to wheel about 


and take Lyſander in the 


rear, 10. Another party fal- 


lies out with the Haliartians, 


and kills Lyiander, 


to the route, 74. 


pxons, 16. 
cle fulfilled by Lyiander's 
being killed near the river 
Hoplites, 208, 209. Ly- 


ſander's poverty, which was 
diſcovered after his death, 
proves an advantage to his 
Amongtt 


character, 210. 


his papers, after his death 
is found that political one 
which diicovered his deſign 
to make the crown elective, 
. Ageſilaus ie inclined to 
publiſli it, but is reſtrained 


by 


207. 

Alter this, his army is put 
Pauſanias 

warches to Haliartus, and 
Tecoveis Lyſander's body by 
It is buried in 
the territories of the Pano- 
An ancient or 
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by Lacratidas, i. The Spar- 


tans fine the perions who 


flew off from their engage- 
ment to his daughters, 210, 


211. 


Lyſander, ſon of Lybis, v. 125. 


Choſen one of the ephori 
through the intereit of Agis, 


127. Propoſes a decree for 


the cancelling of debts, 128, 
Accuſes king Leonidas, 131. 
Is proſecuted by the ephori 
for his decree relating to 
debts, id. Deceived by the 
artful Ageſilaus, 132. 


Lyſandridas, the Megalopolitan, 


his advice to Cleomenes, Ve 
167. 


Lvfiades of Megalopolis, ſets 


himſelf up tyrant there, in 
hopes of finding ſuperior hap- 


pineſs in power, vi. 171-2. 
Quits the ſovereignty, v. 147. 
Joins his city to the Achæau 
league, v. 147. Is choſen 

general of that league, and 
declares war againſt the 
Spartans, vi. 171. Quarrels 
with Aratus, and loſes his 


intereſt, 172. Forms a ſcheme 
to have all the honour of 


bringing Ariſtomachus, ty- 


rant of Argos, into the 
league, but is diſappointed, 
176. Aratus neglects to ſup- 


port him with the infantry, 
and he is killed by Cleome- 


nes, v. 147. 


Tuyxjicles, a man in a low ſphere | 
of life, by the inſtructions of 


Aſpaſia becomes one of the 


principal and moſt polite men 
in Athens, n. 


Lyfidice, daughter of Pelops and 
mother of Alemena, i. 7. 


 T.yfimachus, father of Ariſtides, f 


11. 408. 


Lyfimachus, ſon x -Ariftides, ex- 
periences the bounty of the 


Ace Tp 451- =_ 


L, machus, grandfon of Ari. 


ſtides, turns interpreter of 
dreams for his bread, ii. 45 1. 
L yfimachns, king, forges a let- 
ter to Pyrrhus, as from Pto- 
lemy, iii. 68, Ravages Up- 
per Macedonia, 73. Divides 
the kingdom of Macedonia 
with Pyrrhus, 75, Marches 
againſt bim as far as Edeſſa, 
upon which Pyrrhus retires, 
and loſes his ſhare of Mace« 
donia, 76. Says to Onefi— 
critns the hiſtorian, who read 
to him an account of the A- 
mazon's viſit to Alexander, 
Where was I at that time? 
iv. 287, Suſpected by his 
allies on account of his great 
power, v. 364. Taken pri- 
ſoner by Dromichaetes, v. 
373. 0 


Lvfimachas the Acarhanian, pre. 


ceptor to Alexander, iv. 228. 
Deſires to go with his maſter 
againſt the Arabians on An- 
tilibanus, by which Alexan- 
der runs no ſmall riſk of bis 
life, 288. 


 Lyfippus, the Achaean general, 


ii. 15. 


Lyſiojes. Andes ſuffers no 


other artiſt to make his ſta - 
tue, iv. 226, Repreſents, in 

figures of braſs, Alexander 
killing a lion, 281. 


Maria, daughter of Her- 


cules, ii. 337. 


+ Macedonia ſubdued by the 


Romans in the time of Per- 
ſeus, ii. 204. 

Macedonians, great lovers of 
their kings, 11. 288. 


Macedonicus, a name given to 


Metcllus, 1 lit, 113. 
Machariv%is 


tyrant, killed in battle by 
Philopoemen, iii. 13. 


Machares, fon of Mithridates, 


ſends Lucullus a crown of 
gold, and defires to be ad- 
mitted into the friendſhip 
and alliance of the Romans, 
fi. 334. 

Machaeriones, the poſterity of 
Anticrates fo called, iv. 109. 

Naecenas, the favourite of Au- 

guſtus, v. 329. 

+ Maeotis, Paulus, iii. 126, 2 28. 

Magas, brother to Ptolemy king 


. Egypt, his life ſaved by 


Cleomenes, v. 176. 
Magacus, brother to Pharnabas 


Zus, undertakes to deſtioy 


Alcibiades, 11, 154. 

Magi, the Perſian, 1 iv. 225. vi. 
208 

+ Magnc/ia, a city civen T he- 
miftocles by the king of Per- 


ſia, to ſupply | him With bread, 


1. 320. | 

AM: 1 C! 'tizen, Antony gives 
his eſtate to a cook for drefl- 
ing one ſupper, V. 411+ 
T Magnefians, ill. 40, 47. 


Mago, the Carthaginian admi- 


Tal, joins Icetes in bis at- 
_ tempt upon Syracuſe, 11.231, 


Miſcarries, and i<cturns to 


Aries, 2373. 
Mata, i. 181. ys | 
aimaclae ion, ii. 442. 


Malchus, king of Arabia, ſends 


forces to the aſſiſtance of An- 


tony, v. 447. 
Malcites and Diogiton ſent by 


the Thebans into Theſſaly 
to revenge the death of Pelo- 


pidas, ii. 356. 
+ Malea, promontory of v. is 27. 
Maliac Bay, ii. 27. 


+Malli. Alexander's danger in 
the attack of their city, iv. 


1 


Mac han idas, the Lacedaemonian 


N D R . 


Mallius, or Manlius, Lucius, an 
atlittant to Cato the Elder in 
attempting the heights ncar 
Thermopylae, ii. 470. 

Mamercii pretend to be deſcen- 
dants of Mamercus, the ion 
of Numa, i. 184. 

Mamercus, the ion of Pythag go- 
ras, ii. 258, 


Manmecrcas, tyrant of Caians, 


forms an alliance with Ti- 


moleon, 11. 224. Envies his 


ate hievements, and enters 


to league with the Carthagi- 


nians 245. Is beaten by Ti- 
moleon, and flies to Hippo, 
tyrant of Meflana, 249. Sur- 


renders to Timoleon, and is 
ſent to Syracuſe, where, up- 
on his trial for breach of 


faith, and other crimes, he 


attempts to kill himſelf, but 
is prevented, and put to a ſe- 


Verer death, 2504s ; 

+ Mamertines, a warlike people, 
inhabitants of Metlana, ili. 
93+ 

Mamurius Fitarids makes ele- 


ven brazen ſhields, in reſem- 
blance of that which Numa 


pretended tohave fallen from 
heaven. See Feturins. 
Maucinus, Caius, the conſul, is 


he is diſgraced and imprifon- 

ed, and the peace annulled, 

v. 188, 189, 190. 
+ Mandoninm, v. 122. 


 Mandricidas, the Spartan, tells = 
Pyrrhus if he is a god, he will 
do them no injuſtice; if a 
man, there will be found as 


good a one as he, iii. 100. 
Mandroclidlas, the ſon of E cpha- 


nes, aſſiſts Agis in his ſchemes 


tor reſtoring the Spartan 
conſtitution to its original 


L v. 125. Called to 


een | 


beaten by the Numantines, 
and makes peace; for which _ 
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Manlius, Lucius. 
Manlius conſpires againſt Ser- 


+ Mautinea, ill. 1. 12. 


I d 


_ for it by the ephori, 


22 expelled the ſenate by 
Cato, Ul. 476. 


Mauilias the tribune, his law in 


favour of Pompey, iv. 150. 
Accuſed of having robbed 
the public, and defended by 
Cicero, v. 281, 282. 


Banius Acilius Glabrio, ſent a- 


gainſt Antiochus, whom he 
defeats at Thermopylae, i ili. 


22, 40, /. 
Manius Aguilius, iii. 129. 


Man. % Cur ius Dentatus ti iumphs 


thrice, -1!. 455. Cato the 
Elder often viſits his little 


farm, 15. He defeats Por- 
_ Thus, 2186. His anſwer to the 


Samnite ambaſſadors who of- 
tered him gold, 26. 
Nanlius, Titus, the temple of 
Janus ſhut 1 in his conſulſhip, 

1. 182. 


Manlius, with sylla⸗ s veterans, 


engaged in Catiline's conipi- 
racy, v. 286. 


Manlius, Torquatus, cauſes his 


own ſon to be beheaded for 
fighting without orders, tho? 
he, gained the victory, Th 


e 
ant who ſaved the capitol, 


put to death for aſpiring to 


the ſupreme power in Rome, 


As 37. 


 Afanlius, the tribune, oppoſes 


Flaminius in his ſolicitation 
for the conſulſhip, iii. 29. 


| Maalius defeated by the Am- 


brones, ii. 13 5. 


Naulius, Lucius, deflated by 


Sertorius's lieutenant, iv. 15. 


torius, iv. 32. 


Manlius, his application to Tis 


berius Gracchus, v. 195. 


See Mallius, 


Taken 


by Aratus, v. 146. Its name 
changed to Antigonia, vi, 
188. Battle of Mantinea, ii, 
117. | 
+ Marathon, battle of, it. 415. 
Marathonian bull conquered by 
Theſeus, i. 12. 


 Marathus, to fulfil an oracle, of. 


fers himſelf up at the head f 
of the army, i. 35. 


Marcellinus and Domitius de⸗ 


mand of Pompey, whether 
he will ſtand for the conſul- 
ſhip or not, iii. 437. 
Marcellus, br other-in-law to 
Cæſar Octavianus, v. 320. 


Marcellus, Marcus, goes with 


Craſſus to Cicero's houſe at 
midnight, with letters relat- 
ing to Catiline's conſpiracy, 
v. 287. 


Marcellus, the tribune, ſon of 


the conqueror of Syracuſe, 
ji. 400. 


Marcellus, ſon of Caius, his 
mother Octavia dedicates a 


library, aud Auguſtus a 
theatre to his apemorys ii. 
402. 


Marcellus the conſul 3 


by the ſenate, commands 
Pompey to prepare for the 
defence of his country, iv. 
188. Oppoſes Cæſar's de- 
mands, and marches out to 
the army, ß. 
Marcellus the quaeſtor, v. 63, 
Colleague with Cato, 18. 


Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, the 


original of his family, ii. 3 58. 
W hence the ſurname of Mar- 

cellus, 15. His great ſkill 
in war, particularly in ſingle 
combat, 26. He reſcues his 


brother Otacilius, i. Ap: 


125 ædile and augur, 
35 Some time after the 

1 punic war, Rome is en- 
— in 2 war with the 
Gauls, 


n e 205 


Gauls, 350. They are de- 
feated by Flaminius, 36r. 
Flaminius and his colleagne 
being depoſed, Marcellus 1s 
appointed conſnl, and takes 
Cneius Cornelius for his col- 
league, 303. The Romans 
beſiege Acerrae, . Viri- 
domarus, kirg of the Geſa- 


tae, lays waſte the country 


about the Po, 16. Marcellus 


comes up with him near 
Claſtidium, 75. A battle en- 


ſues, in which Marcellus, 


with numbers greatly infe- 


rior, defeats the enemy, and 


kills their king Viridomarus, 


364. Conſecrates the Spo- 


lia Opima to Jupiter Fere- 


trius, 365. Is honoured with 
a triumph, 18. The Gauls 
obtain reaſonable conditions 


of peace, i#., The Romans 
make an offering to Apollo 


on this occaſion, and ſend a 


preſent to Hiero, king of Sy- 
racuſe, 367. Har nibal ene - 
ters Italy, and Marcellus is 


ſent with a fleet to Sicily, 16. 
After the great blow at Can- 
hae, Marcellus ſends fitteen 


hundred men to aſſiſt in the 
defence of Rome, ib. IS or- 
dered to head the remainder 


of the Roman army, which 
had retired to Canuſium, 76. 
The Romans wiſely join the 


boldneſs of Marcelluswiththe 


caution of Fabius Maximus, 
368. What Hannibal faid 


of them, 153. Marcellus 
- marches to the relief of Na- 


ples and Nola, 716. Reco- 
vers Bandius to the Roman 


intereſt, 369. Hannibal 
marches againſt Nola, in 
confidence of aſſiſtance from 


the inhabitants; but Mar- 


dellus is prepared, and the 


Romans ſally out upon the 
elemyatrhreedifferent gates, 


370. The Carthaginians are 


deivated for the firſt time, ib. 
Marcellus is called to the 
contulate, but lays it down, 


upon the omens being de- 
_ clared inauſpicious, 3. At- 
tacks Hannibal when he had 
ſent out large detachments for 

plunder, and defcats him 
agam, 371. Three hundred 
of Hannibal's cavalry come 


over to him, 15. On the 


death of Hieronymus, the 


Carchaginians aflert their 


claim to Sicily again, and 
Marcellus, now conſul the 
third time, is ſent into that 


iſland, 372. With much 


ditficulty he procures leave 
from the ſenate to employ 
the fagitives from Cannae, 
373. Hippocrates, the Sy- 
racuſan general, hoping by 
means of the Carthaginians 
to ſet himſelf up tyrant, at- 
tacks the Romans in the diſ- 
trict of Leontium, 374. Mar- 


cellus takes Leontium, 13. 


Hippoctates, by repreſenting 
Marcellus as a ſanguinary 
man, gains admiſſion into 
Syracuſe. and bids defiance 


to Marcellus, 26. Marcellus 


attacks it both by ſea and 
land, . Prepares a prodi- 
gious machine upon eight 
gallies faſtened together, 16. 
Archimedes deſpiſes his pre- 
. parations, 1. The great 
deſtruction which the philo- 
ſopher's engines made a- 
mongſt the Roman ſhips, 
370. Marcellus's great ma- 
chine called Sambucca, is 
broken in pieces, 377. Ar- 
chimedes has fcorpions, and 
other engines, to act at a 


leſs 
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leſs diſtance, 378. Marcel- 
lus calls him the mathemati- 

cal Briareus, 18. During the 
ſiege of Syracuſe, Marcellus 
takes Megara in Sicily, 380. 


Attacks Hippoerates at Acril- 


Iz, and kills eight thouſand 
of his men, 18. In the con- 
ferences held with the Syra- 
cuſans about the ranſom of 
Damippus, Marcellus takes 
Notice of a tower which 
might be gained, 381. In 
the night of Diana's feſtival, 
he gets into the city, and 


forcibly enters the Hexapy- 


lum, 2190. The ſubſequent 
operations, 382. n. His offi- 
cers compliment him on his 
taking the city, but he weeps 
at the thought of what it 
was to ſuffer, 1. He is 
much afflicted at the unhap- 
py fate of Archimedes, 384. 
His mercy to the people of 
_ Enguium, 385, 386. He is 
. called home to carry on the 
var againſt Hannibal, 386. 
 Carrics with him the moſt 
valuable of the ſtatues and 
paintings from Syracule, ib. 
Is ſatisfied on this occaſion 
with an ovation, 388. Ac- 
xuſed by the Syracuſans be- 
fore the ſenate, but honour» 
_ afly acquitted, 390, Con- 


tinues his protection to them 


notwithſtanding; and their li- 
berty and laws by his means 
are cenfirmed to them, 391. 
Marches againſt Hannibal, 
and acts with more vigour 
than the officers before him, 
15. Recovers the beſt towns 


of the Samnites, and makes 


three thouſand of Hannibal's 
men priſoners, 392. neius 


Fulvius, the proconſul with 


eleven tjibunes, and great 


part of his army, is flain in 
Apulia, ib. Marcellus re- 
venges his death, 303. Han- 


nibal lays many ſnares for 


him, but he eſcapes them, 


ib, Called home to declare 


Quintus Fulvius dictator, his 
colleagne having refuſed to 
nominate him, . Watches 


the motions of Hannibal, 
while Fabius Maximus be- 


ſieges Tarentum, 394. A 
battle 1s fought at Canuſium, - 
in which Marcellus 1s beaten, 


16. He renews the charge 
the next day, and amply re- 


deems the Roman honour, 


395, 396, | Marcellus retires 
to Sinueſſa, for the refreſh- 


ment of hiswounded ſoldiers, 
396. Hannibal ravages the 


country, 18. Bibulus accu- 
ſes Marcellus of neglect of 


duty, :b. He is honourably 
acquitted, and choſen conſul 
a fifth time, 397. Allays a 


dangerous commotion in 
Tuſcany, b. Does not ſuc+ 


ceed in his defire to de- 
dicate his temple to Honour 
and Virtue, ib. Several pro- 


digies happen, 398. He is 
extremely deſirous to fight a 
deciſive battle with Hanni- 
bal, 25. Fixes his camp be- 


tween Bantia and Venuſia, 


ib. Hannibal cuts in pieces 
ſome troops thatwere march - 
ing againſt the weſtern Lo- 

crians, 399. Hannibal takes 


advantage of a hill that lay 
between the two camps, to 


form a ſtratagem, i. Mar- 
cellus goes with a few horſe 
to reconnoitre the hill, in or- 


der to encamp upon it, 400. 


His colleague Criſpinus, and 
bis ſon Marcellus, attend 
him, 6. Hannibal's am- 


buſh 
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bun riſes out of the woody 
hollows, kills Marcellus, and 
mortally wounds Criſpinus, 
400. Young Marcellus is 
carried off wounded, and 
Criſpinus, who dies of his 
wounds ſome time after, 10. 
Hannibal, after having taken 
Marcellus's fignet, gives the 
body a magnificent tuneral, 
and ſends the aſhes in a filver 
urn to his ſon, 401. Mar- 
cellus's public donations, 402. 


The inſcription on the pe- 


deſtal of his ſtatue in the 
temple of Minerva at Lindus, 
ib. His poſterity continues 


in great iplendor down to 


Marcellus, nephew and ſon- 
in- law of Augultus, 26. 
Marcia, daughter of Philip and 

wife to Cato the philoſopher, 

v. 69. 

have her, and takes her a- 
gain when a rich widow, 70, 


Marcius, or Martius, Numa's 


kinſman. perſuades him to 
accept the crown which the 


. Romans offered him, "RF. 7 N 
Starves himſelf to death, i. 


188. e | 
Marcin: ſon of Marcius, mar- 
ries Pompilia, the daughterof 
Numa, i. 184. Is the father 


of Ancus Marcius, 185. Pub- 


lius and Quintus Marcius 
ſupply Rome with water, ii, 
| Marrs Marcius, See 
Cori, ih roo 
| Marcius Philippus, ii. 307. 
Marcius, employed by Catiline 
to kill Cicero, v. 288. 
Marcius mount, i. 366. 
Marcus Craſſus. See Craſſus. 
Marcus A mums Lepidus, de- 
_ Clared chief of the ſenate by 
Paulus Amilius; ii. 307. 


He lets Hortenſius 


See all the other Mak et ander 
5 their family names. 
Mardian conducts the Romans 

out of Parthia, v. 428. ef /eg. 
Mardion the ennuch, v. 440. 
Mardonius, Xerxes's general. 
Pauſanias acts as commander 
in chief againſt him, ii. 433. 
and Arxiſtides at the head of 
the Athenians, 13. He is 


killed in the battle of Pla- 


tææ, 439. 
Mares, the graves of thoſe of 

Cimon near his own, ii. 460. 
Margian ſteel, iii. 45 B. | 


 Margites, why Demoſthenes- 


called Alexander by that 
name, v. 2060. 2. 237. 


 Marice, a comedy of Eupol 1s 


- 


ſo called, iii. 376. 


Merician grove dedicated to 


the nymph of Marica, iii. 16 7, 
VE 
Marius, Caius, had no third 
name, ili. 113. His ſtatue 
at Ravenna, 114. Stern in 
his countenance, and in- 
tractable in his diſpoſition, 
16. The diſadvantage of his 
having no knowledge of the 
Greek literature, 115. His 
parents obſcure and indigent 
people, 16. His father's 
name the ſame with his, and 
his mother's Fulcinia, ibid. 
Born at a village in the terri- 
tory of Arpinum, 15. Makes 
his firſt campaign under Sci- 
pio at the 9 Numantia, 
1b. Scipio foretels that he 
would one day be a great ge- 
neral, 116. When tribune 
of the people, he propoſes a 
law which leſſened the autho- 
rity of the patricians in mat - 
ters of judicature, and cars 
ries it againſt the conful, 1. 
Oppoſes the plebeians with. 
reipgct: to a diſtribution of 
| coru, 


corn, 117. Applies. for the 


Cimbii, who were marching 


4 oftice of aedile, and loſes it, towards Italy with an army 
"FF ib. Is accuſed of bribery in of three hundred thouſand 
wr. his application far the prae- men, 128. He triumphs 
Wi torſhip, and .gains. it with for the conqueſt of Jugurtha, 
1 great difficulty, 117. 118. who. is led captive, 127. 
3 Goes proprætor tothe Farther After the triumph, Jugurtha 
0 Spain, and clears it of-rob- is thruſt. down. naked into a 
130 bers, 118. Marrics Julia, dungeon, and ſtarved to 
i of the family of the Cæſars, death, 128. Marius enters 
17 119. Inſtance et his forti the ſenate in his triumphal 
5 rude in bearing an operation robe, 16. He trains his ſol- 
1 in ſurgery, ib. Metellus takes diers to labour while upon 
11 bim as one af his lieutenants the road, 13. The barba- 
. in the war againſt Jugurtha, rians, inſtead of coming up- 
1. 16. He practiſes agamit Me- on him, immediately, invade 
1 tellus, and takes every me- pain, 129. He diſciplines 
Wa _ thod to recommend bimſelf bis troops in an excellent 
Wh to the common ſoldiers, 119, manner, 26. He obtains a 
19804 120. Preyails upon Metel- third and a fourth conſul- 
ll lus to paſs ſentence of death ſhip, becauſe the Romans 
We on his friend Turpilius, who did. not chuſe to meet the 
. bad loſt the town of Vacca, barbarians under any other 
4b and then inſults him for it, general, 129, 130. The 
i 121. Applies. to Metellus part the tribune Saturninus 
"ol for leave to go. and ſtand acted on that occafion, 10. 
11 9 for the conſulſhip which he Lutatius Catulus is appointed 
Mm gains onlytwelve days hefore colleague. to Marius, 130. 
1 the election, 122. On his Marius encamps by the river 
1 arrival at Rome, by falſe Rhone, and makes a cut in the 
„ charges againſt Metellus, and mouth of that river, in order 
3 great promiſes to the peo- to the ſupplying his camp 
3 ple, he prevails on them to the better with proviſions, ib. 
i _ elect him, . His inſelent The Cimbri march through 
* ipeeches againſt the nobility, Noricum againſt Catulus and 
ET 45. Metellus leaves his lieu- the Teutones and Ambrones 
7 tenant Rutilius to delwer up through Liguria againſt Ma- 
| RY the forces to Marius, 123. Tins, 1. Marius, accuſtoms 
Wo Bocchus, -tather-in-law. to his men to the uncouth and 
. | Jugurtha, delivers up that terrible looks of the enemy, 
0 þ prince to Sylla, Marius's que= 131. The troops complain 


| ſtor; who thence endeayours 
to rob Marius of the honour 
of his exploits in Africa, as 


of his reſtraining them from 
action. 10. He makes great 
uſe of the pretended prophe · 
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124. Marius is elected con- 


ſul again, though abſent, in 


order to hs going general 


againſt the Teutohes and 


cies of a Syrian. woman, 


named Martha, 132. Two 
. vultures, which the ſoldiers 
had taken, and adorned with 


brazen collars, commonly ap- 
Pear 


1 d 1 . 


pear before any great ſuc- 
ceſs, 133. Prodigies that 
happened before the battle, 
ib. What happened to Au- 
lus Pompeius, on his endea- 
vouring to diſcredit the pre- 
diction of Batabaces, ib. The 


Teutones attempt Marius's 


entrenchments, and loſe a 

number of men, ib. They 
march by, and aſk the Ro- 
mans, whether they have 
any commands to Rome, 
134. Marius follows, and 
prepares for battle near A- 
quæ Sextiæ, 74, Pitches upon 
a camp that afforded little 
water, i6. The attempts of 


the ſervants of the army to 


get water brings on an action, 
ib. The Ambrones and Li- 
gurians are the firſt that en- 


gage, 135. 
are defeated, 136. 


night, notwithſtanding, 16. 


Marius diſpatches Claudius 


Marcellus, to lie in ambuſh 


behind the enemy with three 


thouſand men, 137. The 
battle deſcribed, 7b. 138. 
The troops vote Marius ſuch 
of the tents as were not plun- 
dered, 138. As he is pre- 


Paring to ſet fire to piles of 


the enemy's arms, news is 
brought him of his being 
elected conſul a fifth time, 


139. Catulus gives up the 
Alps to the Cimbri, and 


poſts himſelf behind the ri- 
ver Atheſis, 15. The Romans 
Ys and Catulus, when un- 

able to ſtop them, puts him- 
ſelf at their head, 140. Ma- 


rius goes to Rome, but re- 


fuſes the triumph that was 
offered him, 141. He joins 
Catulus, 16. What paſſed 
Vol. VI. | 


The Ambrones 
The... 
Romans paſs a diſagreeable 


appointed 


between Marius and the am- 
baſſadors of the Cimbri, 18. 

He contrives a new form for 
the javelm, 142. The bat - 


tle with the Cimbri, 145, 
144. The deiperate deha- 
viour of the Cimbri an”. 


their women, on the defeat, 
145. Marius gains the ho- 
nour of the day, though Ca. 
tulus did the moſt ſervice, ib. 
He is called the third foun- 


der of Rome, 146. He courts 


the people for a fixth con- 


ſulſhip, 5. Timid in po- 


pular aſſemblies, 1b. Ob- 
tains the conſulſſiip by the 
aſſiſtance of Glaucias and Sa- 


turninus, throws out Metel- 


Ins, and gets Valerius Flac- 
cus elected his colleague, 147. 
Abets Saturninus in his A- 
grarian law; in the murder 
of Nonius; and in a clauſe 


obliging the ſenate to con- 


firm whatever the people 


ſhould enact, 148. By means 
of the ſnare that lurked in 
that clauſe, and Marius's pre- 
pvarication, Metellus is ba- 
niſned, 140. Marius acts a 
double part between the no- 
bility and the ſeditious tri- 
bunes, 150. Saturninus and 
the reſt of the cabal, fly into 


the capitol, but are forced to 


ſuhmit for want of water, 265. 


The members of the cabal 
are diſpatched by the people, 


on their coming down into 
the forum, 15 1. Marius de- 


clines offering himſelf for the 
cenſorſnip, through fear of 


a repulſe, 18. On the recall 


of Metellus, Marius takes a 
voyage into Aſia, and endea- 


vours to ſtir up Mithridates 


to war, in hopes of being 
general againſt 


1 F 


him, 151, 152. Bocchus, 


king of Numidia, erects in 


the capitol a ſet of figures, 


comprizing the, hiſtory of 
his delivering up Jugurtha to 
Sylla, 182. This inflames 
the jealouſy of Marius, . 
A civil war is prevented, for 
the preſent, by the breaking 
out of the Marſian war, or 
the war of the allies, 75. 


Marius does not diſtinguiſh 


himſelf in that war, like 


Sylla, 153. Yet he kills fix 


7 


thouſand of the enemy in one 
battle, and ſuffers not Po- 


pedius Silo, one of their beſt 


generals, to take any advan- 
tage of him, 156. He lays 
down his command, under 


: E inability, 26. Yet 


e ſolicits. the chief com- 


mand againſt Mithridates, 
through the tribune Sulpi- 
tius, 154. Takes his exer- 
ciſes in the Campus Martius, 


like a young man, 16. Sul- 
pitius gets fix hundred of the 


equeſtrian order about him, 
whom he calls his anti-ſenate, 


155. That tribune kills the 


. Jon of Pompeius Rufus, one 
of the conſuls, and puts Syl- 


la, the other conſul, to flight, 


% 1 


ib. Then he decrees the 


command to Marius, 15. Ma- 


rius ſends two officers to Syl- 
la, with orders that he ſhould 
deliver up the army, 2b. Syl- 


la puts thoſe officers to death, 


and marches immediately to- 
wards Rome, 156. Marius, 
after ſome cruelties, and a 
vain attempt to raiſe forces, 
flies, 25. His friends deſert 


him, 13. He retires to Sa- 


lonium, a little villa of his; 


and from thence to Oſtia, 
where he embarks, attended 


only by Granius, 15. Young 


Marius is in danger, but is 
ſaved by a bailiff of his fa- 


ther - in- law Mutius, and car- 
Tied towards Rome in a cart- 
load of ſtraw, ib. Young 
Marius fails for Africa, 15. 


The elder Marius coaſts Ita. 


 tby,157. Diſtreſſed by fear 


of his old enemies, his infir- 


mities, and bad weather, he 


goes on ſhore at Circzum, 


15. In great want of provi- 


ſions, and hunted by Sylla's 
ſoldiers; yet encourages his 
little company by a prophe- 
cy that he ſhould gain a ſe- 
venth contulſhip, 157, 158. 


He eſpies a troop of horſe 


making towards him, and 
with much difficulty gets on 


board a veſfel, 158. The 


mariners, after having re. 
fuſed to ſurrender him to the 


horſemen, ſet him aſhore near 
the mouth of the river Liris, 
and there deſert him, 150. 
He applies to a cottager to 
hide him, 24. On the noiſe 
of perſons ſent by Geminius 


to ſearch for him, he leaves 


the cave where he was lurk- 
ing, and plunges into one ot 
the marſhes, 160. He is 
diſcovered, and carried to 


Minturnæ, 18. The magi- 
ſtrates place him at the houſe 
of Fannia, who had an in- 


veterate averſion to him, . 
She forgets her reſentment, 
and entertains Marius in the 
beſt manner, 13. He is en- 
couraged by an omen, % 
The magiſtrates of Mintur- 
næ pals ſentence of death up- 
on him, 161. The execu- 


tiover, who was either 2 


Gaul or a Cimbrian, trem- 


bles at the voice of Marius, 


me 


and at a light which darted 
from his eyes, 161. The 
ſoldier reports this to the peo- 
ple, and they reſolve to con- 
duct him wherever he pleaſ- 
ed, ib. They lead him 
even through the Marcian 
grove, 161, 162. He goes 
on board a veſſel provided by 
one Belaeus, 162. Finds his 


ſon-in-law, Granius, in the 


iſle of Znaria, 16. Touches 
at Sicily, from whence he 
eſcapes with difficulty, 76. 
Is informed in the ifland of 
Meninx, that his lon Marius 


had eſcaped to Africa, and 
was gone to implore ſuccour 


of Hiempfal, b. Lands in 
Africa, and receives a meſ- 


ſage from the prætor Sexti- 


lius, commanding him to de- 
part, 16. His noble anſwer, 
163. The king of Numidia 


detains young Marius at his 
court; but a love- adventure 
ſets him free, and he returns 
to his father, 23. The omen 


of two ſcorpions fighting, 
puts Marius upon eſcaping 
to a neighbouring ifland, and 
ſoon after he tees a party 


of Numidian horſe in pur- 
He is in- 
formed of the quarrel be- 
tween the conſuls Cinna and 


ſuit of him, 13. 


Octavius, 723. Octavius hav- 
ing expelled Cinna, and ap- 


pointed anotber conſul in his 
room, Cinna collects forces, 


and maintains the war againſt 
them, 164. Marius ſails, to 


join him, with only one thou- 


ſand men, 10. He arrives at 
Telamon, a portof Tuſcany, 
and proclaims liberty to the 
| ſlaves, 23. Collects a con- 


hderable force, and fills forty 
mips, 16. Makes Cinna an 


Bardiæans, 15. 


to his life, 168. 
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offer of his aſſiſtance, which 
is accepted, 16. Cinna de- 
clares him proconſul, and 
ſends him the faſces, which 


he rejects, 16. He cuts off 
the enemy's conyoys at ſea, 


and makes himſelf maſter of 


the maritime towns, 16G. 


Oſtia is betrayed to him, 16. 
He enters Rome, after hav- 
ing demurred, under pretence 
of being an exile, 166, The 
conſul Octavius 1s flain, 76. 
Marius ſelects a guard from 
the {laves, and calls them his 
Theſe put 
all to death, whoſe ſalutation 


Marius does not return, 167. 


Account of the dreadful maſ- 


acres, 15. Cornutus eſcapes 


through the fidelity of his 


ſlaves, 25. Mark Antony 


the orator is diſcovered in 


his retreat and flain, 167, 
168. Lutatius Catulus, for- 


merly the colleague of Ma- 
rius, in deſpair, puts an end 
The Bar- 
diacans are cut off by Cinna 
and Sertorius, 169. News 


is brought that Sylla had put 


an end to the Mithridatic 
war, and was returning to 
Rome, 18. This gives a 
ſhort reſpite to the miſeries 


of Rome, 76. Marius is e- 


lected conſul the ſeventh 
time, and the very day he 
enters on his office, orders 
Sextus Lucinus to be thrown 


_ down the Tarpeian rock, 26. 


Finds his faculties fail, 16. 
Has recourſe to the bottle, 
16. Becomes delirious, 170. 
Dies at the age of ſeventy, 


with the chagrinof an unfor- 


tunate wretch, who had not 
obtained what he wanted, 
i4, His death productive of 
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the orvitelt 4 joy in Rome, 
171. His ſon treads in the 
ſteps of his cruelty, and 


comes to an untimely end, 
ib, 


Marius, ſon of Caius aries: 


iii. 156. Goes to beg ſuc- 
cours of Hiempſal, king of 
Numidia, 163, Is detained 
at his court, but makes his 

eſcape by the afliſtance of a 

young woman that fell in 

love with him, ib. Is beaten 
by Sylla, iii. 250. Behaves 
with cruelty, 171, Flies to 


Praeneſte, 253. Kills him- 


ſelf, 171, 258. 


Marin Celſus. See Celſus. 


Marius, Marcus, proſcribed by 
Sylla, iii. 259. 

Marius, Marcus, a Roman offi- 
cer, ſent by Sertorius, to act 
as general for Mithridates, 
11, 312, 318, . 30 


: Marius 8 mules, who ſo called, 


111. 128. 


Marphadates, a Cappadocian 


prince, huſband to Pſyche, 


with whom young Caio had 


an intrigue, v. 118. 


Marriage. Cuſtoms and cere- 
moniesrelating to it at Rome, 


1. 62, 63. Romulus's laws 


concerning it, 76. Regu- 


lations of Lycurgus, 1. 120. 
and of Solon, about *. 223 
224. 


© Marrucinians, i ll, 283, 
Mars given out as father of 


Romulus and Remus, 1. 45. 
+ Marfi. Sylla perſuades them 


to declare for the Romans, 


| In. 21 


Marſyas put to death by Dio- 


nytius he Elder, for a dream, 
3 | 
| Martha, a Syrian propheteſs, 
dreſſed up by Marius with 
great pomp. Sheattends him 


E X. 


in his expeditions, and he 
makes great uſe of her pre. 
dictions, iii. 1 32. 


Martia. See Marcia. 


Martialis, a tribune, vi. 223. 
Martianus, a gladiator, vi. 204, 
Martius Rex marries Tertia, 

ſiſter of Clodius, v. 303. 
Martius, v. 314. 


Marullus, a tribune of the peo- 


po depoſed by Caefar, | w. 


ga, king of Numidia, bis 
wars with the Carthaginians, 
ii. 489. A ſteady friend to 
the Romans, 28. 

Maſi ;/lius, a Perſian officer, by. 
haves with great cowmage, ii. 
430, Is killed in battle by 
the Athenians, 28. 

+ Maſilia, or Marſeilles, city of, 
founded by a merchant, i. 199. 


Maffliansincloſe their vineyards 


with the bones of thoſe who 
fell in the battle between the 
Romans and the Teutones, 
ni. 138. | 
Mat onalia, a feaſt in W of 
the Roman matrons, for their 
utting an end to the war be- 
tween the Sabines and the 
Romans, i. 74. 
1 atuta, Mater, the temple of a 
goddeſs ſo called by the Ro- 
mans, i. 331. 
Mauriſcus, what he ſaid to the 
ſenate of Rome, vi. 205. 
+ Mauritania, iv. 11. 
Mazeus, upon the impreſſion 
made on Parmenio by the 
Bactrian horſe, ſends a party 
round to fall on thoſe who 
guarded Alexander's bag- 
gage, iv. 268. Alexanders 
munificence to the ſon of Ma- 
zeus, 279. | 
Neal. No facrifice to be made 
without it, i. 173. 


Meceuas, v. 422. | 
Mechanic 
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Mechanics firſt cultivated as a 
of re 4x by 


branch 
_— and Archytas, ii. 
Mele wife of Ægeus, i. 11. 

Suppoſed to have anointed 


with Naphtha the crown and 
veil which ſhe gave Creon's 


daughter, iv. 274. 
Medes, their habits, iv. 286, 
+ Medica, ii. 271. 
Medimnus. A ſheep and a me- 
dimmaus of corn, each valued 
we drachma in Solon's time, 
1, 228, Of wheat, ſold for 
I thouſand drachmas in time 
ol famine, iii. 231. 
+ Mediolanum. See Milan. 
Medius, a friend of Antigonus, 
his dream, v. 349. 
** egabacchus, fame d for his 


ſtrength and courage, a friend 


of young Craſſus, iti. 453 
Kills himſelf, 455. 


* ſon 'of Spithridates, 


a favourite of Agebilaus, * iv. 
78. 


Megabyzus, Alexander 8 letter 


to bim, iv. 282. 
Negacles, archon of Athens, in- 
volves the city in the guilt of 


ſacrilege, in the affair of Cy- 


lon, i. 210. 
Megacles, father of Dinomache, 
and grandfather of Alcibia- 
des, ii. 100. 
Megac les, ſon of Alemaeon, heads 


a party of the Athenians, 


on their breaking into fac- 


tions after the departure of 


Solon, i. 237. Piſiſtratus ob- 
tains a guard, and Megacles 
flies, 240. | 


ö Megacles a friend to Pyrrhus. 
| Pyrrhus tells him that the or- 
der of the Roman army has 


| nothing of the barbarian in 


it, iti, 82, Pyrrhus changes 


tis dreſs with him; 1 


which he is attacked and 
killed, 8 4. 

Meg acles, brother to Dion join- 
ed in commiſfion with Dion 
by the Syracuſans, vi. 26. 

Megalacus belonged to the court 

of Philip, the ſon of Deme - 

trius, vi. 190. 

Megalopolis taken by Cleome- 
nes, iii, 5. Its inhabitants 
ſaved and reſtored by Philo- 

oemen, 6. Hard preſſed 
by Nabis, tyrant of Lacedæ- 
mon, 15, 16. | 

+ Megarain Macedonia, iii. . 62. 

Megara in Sicily, ji. 380. 


Megara reſtored to liberty b 


Demetrius, v. 341. 


Megarenſians take Niſaea, oil 


recover Salamis from the A- 
thenians, i. 210. Their 
manner of ſepulture, 208. 
The Athenians forbid them 
to ſet foot on their territories, 
11. 40. They are united to 
the Athenians by Phocion, 
OE Pp. | 
Megellus and Pheriftus migrate 
Fom Elea to Agrigentum, 
which had been ruined by 
the Carthaginians during the 
Athenian war, ii. 2 80. | 
Megifionus marries the mother 
of Cleomenes, v. 146, 147. 
Melancholy. Ariſtotle obſerves 
that perſons of genius have 
ſomething of it, iii. 173. 


Melanippus, ſon of Theſeus by 


Perigune, 1. 8. 
Melanopus the orator, v. 249. 
Melan tas, vi. 126. 
9 ag the elegiac poet, iii. 


5 
Milanthiu, what he ſaid in 


praiſe of Phocion's wife to a 
player, V. 22. 

Melanthus of Sicyon the cele- 
brated painter, vi. 153. 
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+ Melas, river, vavigable from 4 dene, one of the wonders 


its ſource, iii. 242, Swells 

about the ſummer ſolſtice 
like the Nile, and produces 
the ſame plants, 15. 


Meleager. Theſeus affiſts him in 


killing the Calydonian boar, 
1 

Melians, whabitnrits of Me- 
los, one of the Cyclades, 
Alcibiades the chief cauſe of 
the flaughter amongſt them; 


yet he thinks he does the 


iſland great honour by coba- 
biting with one of its wo- 
men, 11. 119. 
eſtabliſhes them, 1 111. 187. 
+ Melibœa, ii. 348. 
Melicertes. 
_ worſhip of him, i. 26. 
Mieliſippidas, iv. 65. 
Mliſſus, the hiloſopher, The- 
miſtocles fe 
4. 283: 7 | 
Meliſſus, admiral of Samos, 
beats the Athenians, ii. 36. 
But is afterwards defeated by 
- "Prices, - 37 
+ Melite, an Athenian borough, 
1. 208. v. 22. 
+ Melitea, city of, iii. 24 r. 
Melitus, a torch- bearer, i IV. 178. 
+ Mellaria, iv. 15. 
_ Mellirens, See Iren. 
Melon, one of the aſſociates of 
Pelopidas in delivering The- 
bes, ii. 321 
Memmius, Cams, accuſes the 
two Luculli, 11. 7 v. 74. 
Meumius, Pompey's ſiſter's huſ- 


band. Pompey, after he had 


reduced Sicily for Sylla, left 
him governor there, iv. 127. 
Mues, Pompey's lientenant, 


killed in battle by Sertorius, 


2 
Memnon, the moſt able of Da- 
rius's generals, iv. 245. His 


death, 16. He was huſband 


of Barſine, 251. 


Lyſander re- 


Ceremonies in the - 


udies under him, | 


Menus, a 


of Egypt, iii. 
Menander, one WEN the Athenian 


generals, defeated by Lyſan- 
der at Ægos Potamos, ii, 
151, 152. 

A an officer ſent by 
Mithridates to intercept one 
of Lucullus's convoys, ii. 
324. 

Menander, joined in commiſſion 
with Nicias, iii. 402. His 

fatal ambition to fight, 403. 

Menander had the care of Anti- 
gonus's baggage, iv. 40. Eu- 
menes has an opportunity to 
take it, but forbears, 25. 

Me nander put to death by Alex- 

ander, for deſerting a fortreſs 

of which he had the com- 

mand, iv. 300. 

Menander the poet alludes to 
Alexander's paſſing through 
the Pamphylian ſea, iv. 244. 

ſea- officer under Sex- 
tus Pompeius, propoſes to 
him a method to make the 
world his own, v. 419. 

Mende, caſtle of, iii. 474. 


Mendes in Egypt, the prince 


of it ſolicits the favour of A- 
geſilaus, iv. 114. 


Meneclidas, from a principle of 


envy, endeavours to et up 
another againſt Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, ii. 341. Is 
fined by the Thebans, 343. 
Menecrates the hiſtorian, i. 27. 
Menectates, an officer in the 
navy of Sextus Pompenus, Y v. 
. = 
Menecrates the phyſician, iv. 
"Ml 
WERE an officer of the 
bed-chamber to Lucullus, 
faves his maſter from an at- 
_ tempt of Olthacus upon his 
like, iii. 323. 
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Menelaus s haven in Africa, A- 
gefilaus dies there, iv. 115. 
Menelaus, brother to Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, is defeated, 

and ſurrenders to Demetrius, 


v. 346, 347. 
Menemachus and Myro ſent by 


Mithridates to intercept a 
Roman convoy; but their 


troops are almolt totally cut 
off by Adrianus, iii. 324. 


Menenius Agrippa appeales a ſe - 
dition, by reciting a fable to 


the people, ii. 161, 162. 
Menes propoſes to make young 


Pompey maſter of the world, 


v. 419. 


Menefthes, one of the young men 


| ſent with Theſeus by way of 

tribute to Crete, i. 16. 
Meneftheus the orator, v. . 
Meneftheus ſtirs up the Athenians 

againſt Theſeus, and takes 


the reins of government, 1. 


355 39% 
+ Menin:, an iſland, at which 


Marius touches in his flight 
to Africa, ili. 162. 
Menippus has a principal com- 
mand under Pericles, 11. 22. 
Menippus the Carian, a rheto- 


275. 
Ie e ſon of Creon, 4 
votes himſelf to death for his 
country, ii. 337. 
Menon, Phidias's ſcholar, accu- 


ſes him, and Phidias dies in 


Priſon, it. 43, 44. 
Menon commands the Theſſa- 


lian horſe in the Perſian expe- 
dition, v. 29. vi. 11 1. 2. 126. 


The father of Phthia, iii. 62. 
Meutor, brother of Memnon, 
goes with Eumenes to Alex- 
ander, when he has a certain 


complaint to make, iv. 35. 
Menyllus commands the garriſon 
which Antipater put in A- 


thens, v. 32. Offers Pho- 
cion a ſum of money, which 
he refuſes, 34. | 


 Mercedinus, or Mercedonius, the 


Roman intercalary month ſo 
called, i. 179- iv. 300. 
Merchant, his profeſſion ho- 
nourable, i. 198, 199. So- 
lon follows it ſome time, ibs 
Mercury, his ſtatues, ii. 122. 
Cimon permitted to erect 
three with honourable in- 
ſeriptions, on account of his 
victory in Thrace, iii. 281. 
Many of his ſtatues defaced 
in one night at Athens, 391. 
For which Alcibiades and his 
friends are accuſed of ſacri- 
lege, ii. 123. 


Mercury of Ægeus's pate, i. 11 
Merope, daughter of Erectheus, 


and mother of Dædalus, lo 
16. 


Merula. See c habla: | 


Meſabates the eunuch, won of 


Artaxerxes at dice, by Pary- 
ſatis, and ordered to be flay- 
ed alive, for having cut off 
the headand hand of Cyrus, 


vi. 124. 


Maſolabes, mathematical inſtru- 
rician, vilited by Cicero, * 


ments, 11. 375. 
+ Meſopotamia, See the life of 
Craſſis. 
Meſſala, father of Valeria, the 
wife of Sylla, iii. 262. 
Meſſala (orwinus, a friend of 
Caſſius and Brutus, fights in 
the right wing of their army 
at Philippi, vi. 88. His ge- 
nerous anſwer to Auguſtus, 
101. 
Męſſala, conſul with Domitius, 
Iv. 182. 
+ Meſana, or Meſſena, i in Sicily 5 
ii, 233. iii. 93. v. 98. vi- 50. 
+ Melſapians, ili. 78. 
+ Meſene in Peloponneſus, the 
fertility of the lands about it, 
6g4 1. 109. 


I. 109. Re-eſtabliſhed by E- 
paminondas, iv. 108. Freed 
from the tyrant Nabis by 
P hilopoemen, iii. 19. 
Meſſenger. A ſingular accident 
happens to one, v. 24. 
Metagenes continues building 


the Parthenon, which was be⸗ 24 


gun by Corcebus, ii. 200 
Melagitnion, the month fo call- 
ed, i. 261. v. 226. 
+4 Metapontum, ll. 84. ts 
Metella. See Caecilia Metella. 
Metellus, Quintus, his invidious 
obſervation upon Tiberius | 
_ Gracchus, v. 199, 
Metellus, Quintus, why called 
Celer, i. 54. Married a liter 
of Clodius, v, 3. 
NMetellus, the chief pontiff, mar- 


ries his daughter to Sylla, iii. 


221. His death, iv. 3327. 

Metellus, Caius, calls upon Syl- 
la to declare whom he will 
ave, and whom deſtroy, iii. 
4237. 

Mela, or, as Plutarch call 
him, Metilius Cimber, gives 
the ſignal for the attack upon 
Caeſar in the lenate-houle,1v, 

„398. 

Metellus,Quintus Caecilins, call- 

ed Numidicus, is general in 
the war againſt Jugurtha, iii. 


119. Takes Marius for his 
lieutenant, by whom he is 


ſupplanted, 15. His firmneſs 


and dignity of mind, 148. 


A ſaying of his, 149. Ba- 
niſhed, 150. Recalled, 181. 
Metall fon of the former, ili. 
8 „ 
Metellus Pius invites pompey 
do his aſſiſtance, iv. 124. Re- 
fuſes the challenge of Serto- 


rius, iv. 16. Plutarch's ob- 
 fervation upon that refuſal, 
16. Lays ſiege to the city of 


LAgOpruacs but 1s forced to 
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_. raiſe it, 6. Is wounded near 


Saguntum, 26. This in- 
ſpires the Romans with ſuch 
fury, that they gain the vic- 
tory, 16. Promiſes a hun- 
dred talents and twentythou- 
ſand acres of land to the man 

that ſnould kill Sertorius, 27. 

His vanity upon an advan- 

tage gained of Sertorius, 76, 

Grows luxurious as he ad- 

voances in years, iv. 15, 16, 

Metellus Creticus, a relation of 
the former, iv. 149. he- 
ſieges the pirates in one of 

the towns of Crete, ib, Pom- 
pey commands him to deſiſt, 
and he refuſes, ib. 150. 

Metellus Nepos, tribune of the 
people, v. 66. Oppoſes Ca- 
ſar's opening the treaſury at 
Rome, iv. 365. A decree 

he propoled, and the means 

he uſed to get it paſſed, v. 
72, 73% Diſappointed by 

Cato, 26, His behaviour to 
Cicero, 206. 

Metellus Scipio, V. 287. Fathier- 
in- law to Fompeys. iv. 183. 
See Scipio. | 

Meteoroleſchae, | Ill. 407. 

+ Methydrium, v. 146. 

Metilins the tribune, kinſman 
to Minutius, ji. 67. Sets 
up Minutius againſt Fabius 
Maximus, 70. 5 

Metoecia, a feſtival inſtituted by 
Theſeus, in remembrance of 
the people of Attica moving 
to Athens, i. 24. 


| Meton the aſtrologer, to pre- 


vent his ſon's going upon the 
Sicilian expedition, burns 
his own houle, 11. 121. li. 
392. | | 

Meton the Tarentine: feigns 
himſelf drunk, to excite the 
attention of the Tarentines. 


when he wanted to diſſuade 
them 
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hbnbfrom ralling inPyrrinas, 
iii 77, 78. 1 

Metrobins, a player, and favou- 
rite of Sylla, iii. 262. 
Mietrobi us the Athenian, iii. 28 f. 
Metrodorus counſellor to Mith- 
ridates, and honoured with 
the title of his father, iii. 
332. Put to death by him 
for want of fidelity in an em- 
baſſy to Tigranes, 76. 


Micion commands a party of 


Macedonians, v. 28. Is de- 
feated and killed by Phociony 
29s $3.5 | 
Micion the Athenian, n 
Aratus, vi. 183. 
Micipſa ſeuds the Romans a ſup- 


ply of corn, by way of com- 


pliment to Caius Gracchus, 

and his ambaſſadors are turn- 

ed out of the ſenate, v. 211. 
Midas, iv. 245, 334. 


Sylla to ſpare the city's inn. 

232. | 

Midias. Demoſthenes drops his 

accuſation againſt him for a 
ſum of money, v. 49. 

+ Mieza, a lawn, Ariſtotle erects 
a ſchool of philoſophy there 
tor the people of Stagira, 
iv. 230. 

4 Milan taken by the Romans, 
li. 365. 
tween the people and Auguſ- 
tus Caeſar, vi. 1085. 


Mileſſacs, obſcene eompoſitions 


of Ariſt des, iii. 465. 7 
+ Miletus, iii. 194, iv. 243,327. 
Ihe people at war with thoſe 
of Samos, ii. 35. 
Military tribunes elected for a 


time by the Romans inſtead 


of conſuls, i. 320. Their 


number 5 ih. 


Milo detached by Perſeus to 
oppoſe Scipio Naſica in his 
attempting an entrance by 


277. 


the mountains, ii. 


What paſſed be. 


E x. 


b, a Andidate for the, con · 


ſulſhip, v. 92, 


A: ilo, Annius, the tribune, ſeizes 


and kills Clodius, v. 310. 
Defended by Cicero, ib. & 
311. 
Miltas of Theſſaly, a diviner 
and friend of Dion, vi. 19. 


Miltiades, the firſt in dignity 


and authority of the ten a- 
thenian generals at Mara- 
thon, ii. 414. The olive 
crown denied him after his 
victory, iii. 281. The fa» 
ther of Cimon, iii. 275. Hie 
trophy excites the emulation 
of Themiſtocles, i. 7. Is 
fined, and dies in priſon, ui. 
276. 
Alto, the favourite concubine 
of Cyrus the Younger, is 
called Aſpaſia. See 4/pafia. 


| Mimallones, the Bacchanals ſo 
Midias, an Athenian exile, begs 1 


called, iv. 224. 
Mi na, the value of it increaſed 
by Solon, 1. 216, 
Mindares the Spartan admiral, 
137. Deteated by Alei- 
0 and ſlain, 140. 
Minds. Great minds productive 
of great vices as well as great 
Virtues, ii. 156, 
Minerva the Slbanian, i i. 107. 
_ Opriletis, i. 114. The Lo- 
nian, iv. 87. She commu— 
nicates to Pericles a remedy 
in a dream, Ii. 21, Her pe- 
plum or viel, v. 342. n. The 
golden ſtatue of her made by 
Phidias, ii. 21. Her image 
brought from Troy, i. 350. 
Her temple at Athens called 
Parthenon, 11. 20. Her tem- 
ple at Sparta called Chalcie- 
eh; Vo Ann © 
Mines. Gold-mines belonging | 
to the Thaſians, ni. 201. 
Silver mines at Laurium. See 
Lasrium. EST 
+ Mixoa, 


+ Minoa, \ in. 379. vi. 23. 

Minos demands tribute of the 
Athenians on account of his 
ton Androgeus having been 

killed in Attica, i. 13. What 
that tribute was, 15. Two of 
that name kings of Crete, 
15. 2. & 19, Why abuſed 


thens, 14. 
Minotaur, the Cretan monſter, 
_  flain by Theſeus, i. 15. 
I Minturnae, Marius, lurks in 
the marſhes near it, but is ta- 
ken and brought before the 


160 i; 
Minucius, or 8 choſen 


his office for the ci rying of a 
rat, ii. 362. 15 
Miuuc ius, Marcus, one of the 
firſt quæſtors, i. 258. 


the people, v. 72. 
Minutius, Caius, 1. 246. 


mus appoints him his gene- 
ral of horſe, ii. 01. His 
vanity and preſumption, 64. 


5 Hannibal in the abſence of 
„ -.,Fabius,. 68. Perſuades the 
people to give him equal au- 


Is worſted by Hannibal, and 


{peech to Fabius, 74. 


them, 1. 334. See Prodigies. 
Mirrors, concave ones, by which 

the fire of Veſta was to be 

rekindled, i. 165. 


mW, 154. 


trial, 11. 81. 
Mithra, its myſteries, iv. 144. 
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by the dramatic poets at A- 


. of that e Ii. 


di ctator, but obliged to quit 


Minucius, Thermus, tribune of 


5 Minutins, Lucius. Fabius Maxi- 
Gains ſome advantage of 


thority with the dictator, 70. 


ſeaſonably relieved by Fa- 
bius, 72. His ſubmithon and 


Miracles. Plutarch's opinion of 


Miſenum. Marius's villa 8 
Nis foi tunes, in what caſes a 


pey, 154. His dream, 46. 


Mithras, or Mithra, the ſin 


worſhipped under that name 
by the Perſians, iv. 204. vi. 
109. 


Miithridates, king of Pontus, ga- 


thers ſtrength after his de- 
feat, and becomes a formi- 
dable enemy to the Romans, 


„. 55. Marius endeavours 


to provoke him to declare 
war, 151. A war enſues, 


but Sylla is appointed to the 


command of it, 227. His 
interview and peace with 
dylla, 246, 247. Before this 
he had cauſed a hundred ang 
fifty thouſand Romans to be 
maſſacred in Aſia in one day, 


247. He leaves Pergamus, 


and ſhuts himſelf up in Pi. 
tane, 305. Taught by ex- 


perience rather to prepare 


his troops by exerciſe, than 


to furniſh them with ſplendid. 


arms, 310. Marches to ſur- 


prize Cyzicus, 313. Ac- 


count of his operations there 
till proviſions are extremely 


ſcarce in his own camp, and 
he 1s obliged to relinquiſh it, 


314. Takes the opportunity 
of a ſtorm to make his eſcape, 
316. Would have been ta- 
ken by Lucullus, had not 
the avarice of the Roman 
foldiers prevented it, 225. 


Orders his wives and ſiſters 


to be put to death, 7b. Flies 
to his 1on-in-law Tigranes, 
326, Encourages that prince 
after his defeat, 343. Offers 
to ſupply Sertorius with mo- 
ney and ſhips, which that 
general, though an exile, | 


will not accept but upon 


certain conditions, iv. 29. 
His iaying upon it, 30. 
Shut up in his camp by Pom- 


i, 


. 
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5 
Is defeated, and flies with 
only three friends, 1556. The 


fidelity and ſervices of his 


concubine Hypficratia, 251. 
Pelivers poiton to each of his 
friends, 15. His Memoirs 
and Letters between him and 
Monime, 161. 
105. 
Mithridates, the ſon of Ariobar- 
zanes, what paſſed between 
him and Demetrius, v. 335, 
TS en, | 
Mis dates, the Parthian, his 
advice to Aon, v. 433, 
43 
MLL Jares rewarded by Arta- 


xerxes for wounding Cyrus, 
vi. 121. Put to death for 


_ claiming the honour of what 


he had done, 123. 
Mithridates, a native of Pontus, 


laughs at Galba's withered 


face and bald head, vi. 210. 


1s put to death by Galba, 


Mithridates, king of Comma- 


gene, v. 447. 


A bn ſent by *. 


granes againſt Lucullus, iii. 
336. Is killed in battle, 337. 
h, opauſles, nephew to Xerx- 
es, his ſaying to Demaratus, 
upon his ambition to wear a 
diadem, and to be carried in 
pomp through Sardis, i. 319. 
+ Mrrylene, i. 214. iv. 208. 
+ Mityleneans punithed by Lu- 
cullus for having joined Ma · 
rius's party, iii. 307. | 
Manſitheus, a friend of Aratus, 


V. 14 


Mnemon, 


See Artaxerxes. 
Mureficles,theAthenian architect, 
hve years in finiſhing the 
pPortico of the citadel, it. 21. 
Meſiphilus, Themiſtocles's pre- 
ceptor in political know ledge, 
J. 282. g 


His death, 


Mncfiptolema, Themiſtocles's 
daughter, devoted to Cybele 
by the direction of that god- 
dels; . 321 

Mneftheus, the notice taken of 
him by Homer, 11. 28 t. 

Mneftra, one of Cimon's miſ⸗ 
treſſes, 111. 277. 

Modoſty, the ornament ar. the 
Marlex, 1 1966: 


Molo, Apollonius, Cicero and 


Caeſar attend his lectures at 
Rhodes. See Apolloni us. 
+ Moloſſians, iii. 01. et ſeg. 
Moloſſus, an Athenian gener, 
V. 16. 

Molpadia, an Amazon, i. 29. 
Molus, river, iii. 241. | 
Monarchy. Solon's diſlike and 
refuſal of that authority, i. 

214. An enemy to elo- 
quence, which is befriended 
by democracy, 243. 2. Caſt 
off, and deteſted by the Ro- | 
mans, IV. 358. 

Moncſes, a Parthian nobleman, 
revolts to Antony, but ſoon 
deſerts him, v. 424. 


Moneta, her temple, i. 73, 371. 


Money of the ancient Romans 
had the impreſſion of an ox, 
ſheep, &c. 1. 277 

Money. See Luculliau. 

Money, Grecian and Roman why 
ſtamped with the figure of an 
*, 206, -- 


Money. Gold and ſilver money 


prohibited by Lycurgus, and 
heavy iron-money introduc- 
ed, i. 111. Gold and fil- 
ver, when brought in again, 
proves the rum of Sparta, 
143. The ſcarcity of it at 
Athens in the time of Doron, 

228. 
Money. See Bribery, | 
Montme refuſes all the offers of 
Mithridates, except that of 
marriage, iii. 325. Lives 
unhappy, 
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unhappy, 326. Attempts to 
bang herſelf in her diadem, 
and it breaks, 216. 
Month, intercalary. See Mer- 
cenliuus. FRY 
Months. The Roman, whence 
named, i. 180, 182. Do not 
anſwer to the Grecian months, 
i. 56. Numa adds two to 
the calendar, 180. The ir- 
regularity of the Grecian, li. 
e 
Monuments. | The ado: of 
pouring oil upon them very 
ancient, iv. 240. 


Moon. See Ecli pſe. 


Moon, conſidered iP goddeſs, 


m. 225. 4 


Moons, three 1 at Arminum 


at one time, before the de- 

feat of Flaminius by the 

Sauls, ii. 360. 

Morius, river, iii. 237. 
Mother Earth. See Vc. 


ed, ii. 385. 2. 


| Mee What the height of 5 


the higheſt, 11. 276. 
Mourning. The time allowed for 


it at Rome, i. 108. and at 


Sparta, 138. 
Mulberry. Sy lla's face compared 


to a mulberry ſtrewed over 


with meal, iii. 214. 

| Mules. Marius's ſoldiers ſo call- 

ed. See Marius's mules. 
Mummius. Lucius, who deſtroy- 

ed Corinth, prevents the de- 
facing of Philopcemen' s mo- 

nument, though moved for 


in form by one of the Ro- 


mans, iii. Gains the 


27. 


ſurname of Achaicus, 113. 
| Mcmmius,the lieutenancof Cr af 
ſus, defeated by 101 
iii. 430. | 
Mamis, Cains, ili. 22% 
| Munatius Plancus goes over to 
Antony, v. 406. 


Manatins, Cato's friend, v. gz, 
75. The difference between 
him and Cato, 82. TOY 
are reconciled, 83. 
+ Munda, city of, iv. 386. 
Mundus, the name of the ditch 
drawn about the place where 
Rome was erected, i. 55. 


+ Munychia, Epimenides fore- 


tells that tort would one day 
contribute to the miſeries of 
Athens, i. 211. v. 32, 340. 


Munychion, the month ſo culled, 


i. 16. v. 43, 358. 
Munychus, 1. 37. 


Muræna commands the leftwing 


of Sylla's army in the battle 
with Archelaus near Chero- 
nea, iii. 238. | 
Muræ na, Lucullus's lieutenant, | 
blocks up the city of Amifus, 
I. 321, Purſues and defeats 
Tigranes, 337. 


Mur na, Lucius, holen eon- 
| Wothers, What goddeſſes ſo call- 


ſul with Silanus, v. 287. 
Accuſed of bribery by Ca- 
to, v. 66. Is acquitted, 
67. Behaves in a very re- 
ſpectful manner to Cato, ib, 


The 


Wurcus, vi. 226. 


wi . i Silence, called Tacita, 
kDa; 

Muſes, their temple, | ili. 238. 

4. uſeum, to 28, 

M.ſic allied to war, i. 131. 


-The Lacedaemonian muſic, 
tb, | 


4 able, wife of Pompey, falſe 


to his bed while he is upon 
his Aſiatic expedition, iv. 
167. He divorces her, ib. 


Mutianus, general of the army 


in Syria When Galba is de- 
clared emperor, vi. 233. 


+ Mueina, or Modana, Antony | 


beaten there, v. 405. 


| Matin, or Ara, why called 


Sc evolay | 
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$caevola, 1. 266. Attempts 

to kill Porſena, 265. Mil- 
takes, and burns off his right- 
hand, ib. 


Mutius, father-in- law of Ma- 5 


ius, n 
Mutius's bailiff ſaves young Ma- 
rius by ſending him off in a 
load of ſtraw, 26. 


Mutius, a retainer to Tibe- 


rius Gracchus, made tribune 


through his intereſt, v. 197. 


Mutius Scaevola the lawyer, UW, 


263. v. 193, 273. 
+ Mycale, mount, it. 4. Battle 
of, ii. 289. 
4+ Mycenaeans, a colony in Afri- 
Ca, Iv. 12. | 
+ ns iii. 349. 
+ Mylaſſa, v. 22. 


Myro and Menemachus. See Me. ; 


nemachus. 
* Myrocles the orator, v. 2 50. 


Myron, the perſon who mana ged 


the charge againſt the perſons 


of Cylon, i. 210. 
Myronides the Athenian orator 
and ſtateſman, 1. 440. 
t Myrrhinus, a borough of At- 
tica, v. 245. u. 


Mrtilus, cup-· bearer to Pyr- 


rhus. Gelon attempts to bring 
him into a plot to poiſon bis 
maſter, but he diſcovers the 
plot to Pyrrhus, iii. 66. 

Myr tilus the hiſtorian, v1. 143. 
Myrtle ſacred to Venus, ii. 389. 


Myrto, grand-daughter of A- 


riſtides, ii. 45 1. Socrates is 


ſaid to have married her out 


of charity, 15. 
+ Myffa, vi. 232. 


MHeries of Ceres, v. 32. Mi- 
micked by Alcibiades, 11. 
123. Demetrius admitted to 
them, contrary” to all the 

pules, W. 389. 

Mito, or Murbos, a name 


given to Demetrius, becauſe 
he had his Lamia, v. 359.7 
+ Mytzlene, iv. 166. 


+ Myus, a city given to The- 


miſtocles, to ſupply — with 7 


ents: 320. 


W 
+ Vielen rats,” Deme⸗ 


trius marches againſt 
them, and brings off conf. 
derable booty, v. 338. 
Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, 
ſurpriſes Meſſene, iii. 1 5, But 
flies on the approach of Phi- 
lopomen. ib, At war with 
the Romans and Achaeans, 


e 


Nails. Agnon the Teian wears 
filver ones in his ſhoes, IV. 


280, 


the Greeks, iii. 113. 


Names, Roman, iii. 113, 114. 
Grecian and Roman, i. 107, 


e 
Naphtha, a kind of bitumen 


ound in the province of Ba- 
_ bylon, iv. 273. How eafily 


it catches fire, ib, See Me- 
dea. | | 


+ Naples, 1 H. 368. 


Narnia, iii. 29. 


Naſea, Publius, why an ene 
my to Tiderius Gracchus, v. 


198. Inſiſts that the conſul 


will proceed againſt Tiberius 


Gracchus as a tyrant, 204. 
Leads a party to the capitol 


205. The ſenate, after this; 


ſend him ambaſſador into 


Aſia, becauſe he is become 


extremely obnoxious to the 


People, 207. He dies near 


Ter. | 


17. Slain by the Atolians, 


Names of dictisction awongſt 
called eæecrable, in the caſe . 


that kills Tiberius Gracchus, 
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Pergamus, 1b. See 1 Na- 
ſica. 

Naucrates the orator, per foades 
the cities of Lycia to Af 
+ ONS: Vl. 79. 
+ Nauplia, iii. 106. 


Nauſitheus, Theſeus's pilot, EEG, 
+ Nawxos, i. 18, The victory of 


_ Chabrias and Phocion there, 


ws Colonized by Fenicles, 


11. 17. 


Nealces the painter, vi. 154. 


endeavours to diſſuade Ara- 


tus from deſtroying a capi- 


tal painting of a tyrant, 16. 


Neander, a young man WhO 


aſſiſted in carrying off Pyr- 


rhus in his infancy, iii. 62. 
Neapolis, part of Syracuſe, | ii. 
81. 
Nearchus the Pythagorean, li. 
456. 


Nearchus the Cretan uſes his in- 
tereſt with Antigonus to ſave 


Eumenes, but fails in the 
attempt, iv. 60. 


Nearchus baniſhed IE HEM a 


by Philip, but afterwards re- 
called by Alexander, i iu. 23 5.1 
Alexander's admiral, iv. 30. 


Gives Alexander an en 


of his voyage, 314. 
Necromancy, ill. 280. 
Nectauabisrevolts from Tachos, 


Iv. 112. Ageſilaus deſerts 


Tachos, and ſerves Nectana- 
bis, 113. 


 Neleus the Scepſian. Theophraſ- . 
tus bequeaths to him his 


writings, iii. 248. 
Nemea the courtezan, 11. 119. 


+ Nemea, ii. 29. vi. 146. 


Nemean games. See Games. 


| Neochorusof Haliartus kills Ly- 


ſander, iii. 209. 


Neocles, father of Themiſlocles, 


1. 280. 


Neocles, fon of Themiſtocles, i. 
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Neon the Beeotian, ii. 287. 
Neoptolemus, ſon of Achilles, 
ſettles in Epirus, and leaves 
a long ſuccetſion of kings, iii. 
e 
Neoptolemus raiſed to the throne 
by the Moloſſians when they 
revolted from Pyrrhus, iii, 
62. Pyrrhus returns and aſ- 
ſociates him in the govern- 
ment, 65. He agrees, or it 
is pretended that he agrees, 
to the poiſoning of Pyrrhus, 
& Is killed by Pyrrhus, 
Nw one of Mithridatesꝰ 
othcers, beaten by Lucullus 
at ſea, iii. 300. 


Neoptolenus, captain of Alexan- 


der's life- guard, after the 
death of that prince, endea- 
vours to leſſen ti. e reputation 
of Eumenes, iv. 35. Is de- 
feated and killed by Eume- 


nes, 4 


1 5 
Neoprolemus,father of Olympias _ 


IF. A 

Neptune, worſhipped by the 
Trœzenians as their tutelar 
deity, 1. 6. His temple in 
Calauria, v. 267. His titles 
of Ajphalius, i. 40. Gaico- 
chus, ib, The Equeſtrian, bo. 

His temple at Sparta, v. 135. 
Theſeus reputed to be his 
ſon, 1. 6. 

Nero. In him Antony? 8 offspring 
gain the imperial power, for 
he was the fifth in deſcent 
from Antony, v. 472. Pro- 
claims liberty to Greece at 
Corinth, 1 li. 44. His great 
enormities, vi. 210. He Kills 
his mother, and almoſt ruins 
the Roman empire, 26. His 

rage upon being informed 
that Galba was declared em- 
peror, vi. 202. His death, 
204. 


| T Wr 


; Nerwi:t, the moſt warlike. of 
the Belgæ, defeated by Cæ- 
far, iv. 349. 

Neuters, in time of, ſedition, 

infamous by Solon's law, i. 
222. 


Nicea, widow. of Alexander of 


Corinth, 1s married to De- 
metrius ; and Antigonus gets 
the citadel of Corinth from 
ber, vi. 157. 

Nicagoras © Trœzene, makes 
a decree very favourable to 
the wives and children of the 
Athenians, who retired thi- 


ther upon the invalion of 


Xerxes, i. 295. 


Nicagoras the Meſſenian, a ſe- 


cret enemy to Cleomenes, v. 


177. 
Nicanor, ſent to receive Evime: 


nes, who was delivered up by 


the Argyraſpides, iv. 58. 
| Nicanor, the commiſſion of Me- 
ny llus in Munychia given him 


by Cafſander, v. 36, His firm 


dependence on Pho ion, 37. 
He makes an attempt upon 
the Piræus, 38. 

Nicarchus, gr eat-grandfather to 
Plutarch, v. 455. 

+ Nice in Bithy Dl * 27. 

Niceratus, father of Nicias, ili. 
373 

Meeratus, the poet, the conteſt 
between him and Antima- 


chus, which ſhould, write the 


beſt 1 N in praiſe of I ſan- 
der, iii. 193. 
Nicias of 
8 8 
Nicias, ſon of . ili. 
373. Younger thin Pericles, 


yet often his colleague in the 


wars, 26. The nobility hope 
he will prove a barrier againſt 
the inſolence of Cleon, 16. He 
is equally fayoured by the 
people, 374. Naturally ti- 


Enguium, As 385, 


Thy Tacdy ib, 
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mid and cold- kearted, ib. Ap- 
plies his wealth to the pur- 
poles of popularity, particu- 
larly in public exhibitions, 
ib, Enfranchiſes a ſlave who 
had appeared with applauſe 
in the character of Bacchus, 
375. His regulations with 


"reſpect to the chorus that was 


lent to the iſle of Delos in 
honour of Apollo, 16. He 
conſecrates a palm - tree of 
brais, and a piece of ground, 
to Apollo, . Is pious to a 
degree of ſuper ſtition, 376. 


Has filver-mines in the bo- 
rough of Laurium, 22. Gives 
money not only to thoſe who 


deterved his bounty, but to 


fluch as might be able to do 


him harm, 16. 


Goes ſeldom 
into company, and pretends 


to be for ever intent upon the 


buſineſs of the ſtate, 377. 
His retainer Hiero holds out 


theſe pretences to the people, 


378. His life is in fact a 
lite of great fear and care, 
10. When he takes the com- 
mand, makes it his bufineſs 


to pi occed upon a ſure plan, 


379. He takes Cythera, an 
iſtand well fituated, for an- 
noy ing Laconia, 16. Reco- 


vers many places in Thrace, 


16. Makes himſelf maſter of 
the ule of Minoa, and the 
port of Niſaa, %. Defeats 
the Megarenſians and Corin- 
thians, 75. Chuſes to loſe 
his trophy, rather than leave 
two of his men unburied, 
380. Takes the fortreſs- of 
The affair of 
Pylos and the iſle of Sphac- 
teria is drawn out to a con- 
fiderable length, 26. Cleon, 


the enemy of Nicias, who 
had prevented a peace with 
5 
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the Lacedaemonian:, now 
raiſes a clamour againſt him 
about the buſineſs of Pylos, 
381. Nicias declares he will 
freely give up to him the 
command, 13. Cleon pro- 


miſes to finiſh the expedition 


in twenty days, and performs 
his promiſe, 381, 382. Ni- 
clas is no ſooner clear of 


Cleon, than Alcibiades be- 


gins to oppoſe him in the 
adminiſtration, 383. Never- 
theleſs he effectuates a peace 
with the Lacedaemonians, 


384. Alcibiades endeavours 
to embroil the two powers 
again, 386. Draws the Lace- 
daemonian ambaſſadors from 

Nicias by falſe promiſes, and 

makes them appear to pre- 

| icias detires - 
to be ſent to Sparta, to ad- 
Juſt the matters in diſpute, 
bat dove not ſucceed in that 


commiſſion, 387, The A- 
thenians enter into alliance 


with the Argives, Mantine» 


ans, and Eleans, 253. Alci- 


biades is appointed general, 
and the war breaks out afreſh, 


zb. The quarrel riſes fo high 
between Nicias and Alcibia- 


des, that the people propoſe 


to baniſh one of them by 
the oftraciſm, 388. Nicias 
and Alcibiades join intereſts, 


and turn the oftraciſm upon 

 Hyperbolus, 13. The Ægeſ- 
teans and Leontines defire 
the Athenians to undertake 
the Sicilian expedition, 389. 
Nicias oppoſes it, but is 
over-ruled by the arts of Al- 
cibiades, 1s. The ſanguine 


and vain hopes of the Athe- 


nians, 390. Though Nicias 


is appointed general along 
with Alcibiades and Lama- 


chus, he ſtill proteſts againf 


the War, 16. Demoſtratus 


procures a decree that the 
generals ſhall have diſcre- 


tionary powers, 301. The 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon is 
conſulted, and gives an am- 
biguous anſwer, 18. All the 
Hermae, except one, are mu- 


tilated, 18. Other ill omens, 
' 391, 392. The colleagues of 


Nicias are for proceeding im- 


_ mediately to action, but he 


oppoſes them both, 393. Al. 
cibiades is ſoon called home, 
to take his trial for defacing 
the Hermae and profaning 
the myſteries, 16. There is 


now no end of Nicias's de. 


lays, ibid. The Athenians 
take a ſhip, in which were 
the Syracuſan regiſters, 394, 
In this the oracle of Ammon 


1s ſuppoſed to have its ac- 
compliſhment, 75. Though 
Lamachus remains colleague 
to Nicias, Nicias has the 
chief authority, 305. He 


lays fiege to the little town 


of Hybla, and does not take 


it, ibid. Razes Hyccara, i6, 


Draws the Syracuſan forces 
to Catana by ſtratagem, and 
in the mean time ſeizes the 


ports of Syracuſe, and en- 
camps in an advantageous 
ſituation, 396. Attacks, with 
fome — the Syracuſans 
on their return, 8d. The 
Syracuſans chuſe three gene- 


rals, inſtead of fifteen, and 
impower them to act at diſ- 


cretion, 18. Nicias prevents 
his troops from taking the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, 


397. Winters in Naxos, 2 
city between Syracuſe and 
Catana, ibid, The Syracu- 


ſans make another excurſion 
1 | as 


e 
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l "as far as Catana, 397. Nicias, 


ing as he is ſlow in reſolv- 


* ing, returns to Syracuſe, gains 
the peninſula of Thapſos, 


and gets poſſeſſion of Epipo- 


læ, 16. Beats not only the 


FSyracuſan infantry, but their 
cavalry, ib. Encloſes Syra- 
cuſe almoſt entirely with a 


wall, 28. Lamachus en- 


gages the Syracuſans, during 


the fickneis of Nicias, and 


falls in the action, 308. Ni- 
cias faves his camp by ſetting 
| fire to the machines before 


the entrenchments, 399. The 


_ cities declare for Nicias, and 
ſupply him with proviſions ia 


great abundance, 20. The 


Syracuſans are thinking of a 
Wn capitulation, when 5 | 
de 


arrives in Sicily, 16. 
collects a conſiderable army, 


and comes to Syracuſe, 400. 


Offers Nicias a ſafe conduct, 


provided he will quit Sicily, 


ib. Is treated with ſcorn, 0. 


Defeated in the firſt engage- 


ment, 401. Beats the A- 
thenians in the ſecond, by 
only altering the diſpoſition 


of his forges, ib, By a croſs 


wall cut through theirs, 45. 
gains an intereſt, in other 
towns of Sicily, ib. Nicias 
falls into his old defj 


nto his ſpondence, 
and applies to — 


either for another army, or 


elle to be recalled, 6. They 


{end a reinforcement and mo- 


ney by Eurymedon, and re- 
ſolve to ſend Demoſthenes 
with a reſpectable fleet in 
the ſpring, 401, 402. In 


the mean time Euthydemus 


and Menander are appointed 
colleagues to Nigias, 402 · Ni- 


cias gains forme advantage by 


Vor. VI. 


in to the Syracuſans 
fickneſs prevailing in the A- 
thenian camp, Nicias agrees 
to return, ib. 


ſea, 715. Gylippus takes the 
fort of Plemmyrium, in which 
were lodged the Athenian 
ſtores and money, 16. This 

alſo cuts off their convenience 
of convoys, ib.  Menander 
and Euthydemus force Nicias 


to give battle at ſea, and he 


is beaten, 402, 403. De- 
moſthenes arrives with a for- 
midable fleet, 403. He, too, 
1s ambitious to come imme - 
diately to a deciſive action, 
404. Nicias repreſents to 
him the want the Syracuſans 
were in of money, and their 
being tired of Gylippus, but 
cannot prevail upon him to 
Wait, 23. Demoſthenes at- 
tacks Epipolæ in the night, 
and has ſome advantage at 


firſt, but proceeds too far, 


and is entirely dofeated, 404. 
405, Demoſthenes gives his 


opinion for returning to A- 


thens; but Nicias, afraid of 
impeachments there, oppoſes 


it, 406. Freſh forces coming 
and 


Tate his op- 
portunity by his ſuperſtitious 


fears of an ecliple- of the 
moon, 497, 408. Intent up- 


on his. facrifices, till he is 
ſurrounded both by ſea and 
land, 408. His fleet is de- 


feated, and Eurymedon ſlain, 


409. The Attenians-infiſt 


on his leading them off by 


land, but he reſolves to riſque 


another naval action, ibid. 
Abandons his great camp 
and his walls, 26. The great 


ſea- fight deſcribed, 409, 410. 


After the defeat of Nicias, 


Hermocrates, by a ſtratagem, 


prevents him from retiring 
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in the night, when he might 
have done it ſafely, 410, 
411. The Athenians at laſt 

begin their march, with every 
circumſtance of miſery before 
them, 411. Nicias behaves 
on this occaſion with ſpirit 


and propriety, 1b. Through 


a march of eight days, keeps 

his own diviſion tolerably en- 
tire, 412. Demoſthenes is 
ſurrounded at Polyzelium, 

and ſtabs himſelf, but the 
ſtroke does not prove mor- 
tal, 15. Nicias in vain of- 
fers conditions of peace, ib. 
- Marches on to the river Aſi- 


narus, ib. A bloody ſcene 


in the river, ibid. Nicias 


throws himſelf at the feet of 
_ Gylippus, who gives orders 


that the Athenians ſhould 
+ have quarter; but thoſe or- 
ders are ſlowly obeyed, 413. 
The Syracuſans erect tro- 


_ Phies, 15. March, with their 


priſoners, in a triumphant 
manner to Syracuſe, 75. The 


| Athenians are ſent to the 
gauarries, and their generals, 
_ Niciasand Demoſthenes, ſuf- 


fer death, 414, 415. Many 
die in the quarries, 415. 
Some are branded in their 
fore- heads with the figure of 
a horſe, 16. Some are re- 


leaſed for their good beha- 
viour in ſervitude, and ſome 


for repeatinga fewofthe ver- 


ſes of Euripides, 18. A poor 


barber is put to the torture 
for carying the firſt news of 
this great diſaſter to the ma- 
giſtrates of Athens, 416. 
Nicon, a ſlave that belonged to 
-Craterus, Iv, 8324. 
Nicon, or Nico, the name of an 
aſs which Octavius met, and 


which he confiders as a fa- 


__ vourable omen, v. 45 1. The 


| Nicomedes the Athenian, i. 324. 


+ Nicomedia, iii. 318. 


name of an elephant; his 
fidelity to Pyrrbus, iii. 109. 
Nicocles kills Paſeas, and ſets 
himſelf up tyrant of Sicyon, 
vi. 143. Expelled by Ara- 
tus, iii. 2. vi. 148. 
Nicocles, a friend of Phocion, 
v. 20. Is condemned to die, 
„„ 
Nicocreon, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, one of the preſi- 
dents in the theatrical enter- 
tainments of Alexander the 
Steat, 1v, 262: 
Nicodemus, aTheban, both blind 
and lame, Epaminondaus's ob- 
ſervation upon him, ii. 317, 
N:codemus the Meſſenian, his ex- 
cuſe for changing ſides, v. 
250. | on 
Nicogenes entertains Themiſto- 
cles at Ægae in Zolia,i.315, 
Gets him conveyed to the 
Perſian court in a woman's 
carriage, zh, 
Nicolaus the philoſopher, vi. 
101. 3 
Nicomacha, daughter of The- 
miſtocles, i. 324. 
Nicomachus, his paintings, tho“ 
excellent, appeared to be 
wrought off with eaſe, ii. 
. 
Nicomachus, a Greek ſettled at 
Carrae, attends young Craſ- 
ſus in his Parthian expedi- 
trons Ul 486. 
Nicomachus informs his brother 
Cebalinus of a conſpiracy 
againſt Alexander, iv. 290. 


N;comedes, king of Bithynia, 

reconciled to Mithridates by 
Sylla, iii. 245, 247. Viſited 
by Caeſar, iv. 326. 


Niconides the Theſſalian, an en- 
gineer in the ſervice of Mi- 

. thridates, iii. 315. 
4 fcapointy 
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Nicopolis, city of, v. 448. 
Nicopolis, the courtezan, leaves 
Sylla her heir, ili. 214. 
Nicoftrata, the fame with Car- 
menta. See Carmenta. 
Nizer, a friend of Antony's, ſent 
to him by Octavia, v. 439. 
Njoidius, Publius, a friend of 
Cicero, v. 293. 
+ Nile, Water of the Nile, as 
well as of the Danube, kept 
in the treaſury of the kings 
of Perſia, iv. 275. 
+ Niſæa, We. 74. v. 17. 
+ Nijidis, a city in Mygdonia, 


by the Greeks called An- 


tioch, taken by Lucullus, iii. 
B ˖ 
+ Nola, ii. 368. iii. 22 5. 


+ Nomades. Thracians ſo called, 


ni. 427. | 
+ Nomentum. Marſhes about it 
Caeſar intended to drain, iv. 
399. 
Nones of the Goats, Nonæ Capro- 
tinae, a feaſt kept by the Ro- 
mans, in memory of Philo- 
tis and the other ſervant- 
maids who impoſed upon the 
Latins, i. 87, 88, 149. 
+ Nonacris, Rocks of, iv. 323. 
Nonius killed by Saturninus, his 
competitor for the tribune- 
ſhip, iii. 148. SO 
Noni us, nephew to Sylla, re- 


jected in his application for 


the conſulate, mn. 227. 
+ Nora, caſtle of, iv. 47. 


Norbanus the conſul, and young 


Marius, deteated by Sylla, 


*» 


li. 250. 


Norbanus eſcapes with difficulty 


from Brutus, vi. 85. 
+ Noricum, ili. 130. 
+ Nowvocomum, iv. 3 50. 


Numa Pompilius, ſeveral Roman 5 
tamilies trace their pedigree 
up to him, but not with ſuf- 


ficient certainty, i. 148. Ra- 


imus, 16. | 
pontifex maximus deſeribed, 


thagoras the Spartan, than 


with Pythagoras the Samian, 
16. On the demiſe of Ro- 
mulus, various debates enſue 
about the choice of a king, 
150. It is agreed at laſt 
that the Romans ſhall chuſe 
one out of the body of the 
Sabine people, 151. The 
interregnum, how ſettled, 7b, 
Numa is the perſoa pitched 
upon, 152. He was a citt-- 
zen of . Cures, the fon of 
Pomponius, and had married 
Tatia the daughter of Ta- 


tins, Romulus? colleague, 15. 
His character, 10. 


Believed 
to converſe with the goddeſs 
Egeria, 152, In his fortieth 
year when invited to the 
throne, 156. His anſwer to 


the ambaiiadors on that oc- 
caſion, 15. 


His father and 
his friend Marcius prevail 
with him to accept the crown, 
157, 158. Vettius the in- 


teæerrex 1eceives him in the fo- 


rum, and his election is con- 
firmed, 158. He has happy 
preſages in the flight of 
birds, 159, Immediately dif- 
miſſes thc guards that had 


been kept on foot by Ro- 


mulus, 26. To the prieſts 
adds one for Romulus, 25. 
Moulds the people to a ſofter 
temper, by the force of ſu- 


perſtition, 160. His juſt con- 
ceptions of the firſt cauſe of 
all things, 162. Allows no 


images, nor bloody ſacrifi- 
ces, 16. Said to have a ſon 
named Mamercus, to whom 


he gives the ſurname of Ami- 


lius, 163. Inſtitutes the order 
of prieſts called pontifices, 
and is himſelf pontifex max- 
The office of the 
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| tina, ib. 
mourning, 26. His regula- 


164. The holy fire to be 
preſerved by the Veſtal vir- 
gins, 16. In what manner 

Fotited again, when it hap- 
pened to be extinguiſhed, 
1656. The number of the 
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into companies, according to 


their arts and trades, 15. This 


178. 


Veſtals, ib. Obliged to pre- 


ſerve their virginity for thirty 
years, 26, 
166. Their puniſhments, 75. 


Their privileges, 


The ceremony of their being 


buried alive, when they broke 


their vow of chaſtity, 166, 


167, The temple of Veſta 


built in an orbicular form, 
16. Numa teaches the Ro- 


mans to look upon the touch- 
ing of a dead body as no pol- 


lution, 168. Teaches them 
to venerate the goddeſs Libi- 
Fixes the time of 


effectually incorporates the 
Sabines with the Romans, 
He corrects the ſeve- 
rity of the law which im- 
powered fathers to ſell their 
children, 15. Attempts the 
reformation of the calendar, 
1786—180, . The temple of 
Janus ſhut for the ſpace of 
torty-three years in the reign 
of Numa, 182. The happy 
influence of his example, 184, 
Various accounts of his wives 
and children, and nothing 
certain but that he had a wite 


named Tatia, and a daugh- 


ter called Pompilia, 76. Pom- 


pilia has Ancus Marcius by 


the younger Marcius, 185. 


tions concerning widows, 7b. 


He inſtitutes the ſacred or- 
ders of the Sali and Fecia- 
les, 169, 170. The Ancilia, 
what, 171, He builds a pa- 


lace near the temple of Veſta, 
and ſpends moſt of his time 


in religious exerciſes, 172. 
Makes the people reverent 
and attentive, i5, Many of 
his precepts reſemble thoſe 
of Pythagoras, 173, He 
brings the people to believe 
the moſt improbable tales 


+ 


i 


concerning his connection 


with the gods, 174, 175. 


Not only with Egeria, but 
with Picus, Faunus, and Ju- 


piter himſelf, 28. The ridi- 


culous charm for thunder and 
lightning, 15. 


temples to Hades, or Faith, 
and to Terminus, 176. Draws 
the people to agriculture, as 
another great means of peace, 
177. Diſtributes the citizens 


He builds 


Numa goes off by a gentſe 


decline, ib. Buried with great 
honour, and fincerely la. 
mented by his ſubjects, ib. 
His books buried with him, 
and found ſome ages after; 
but the ſenate thinks proper 


to burn them, 186, 187. The 


mis fortunes of the ſucceeding 
kings add luſtre to his cha- 
0 
Numantia. Scipio's expedi- 
tion againſt it, iii. 115. 
Numantines beat the conſul 
Mancinus, ſeize his camp, 
and take the Romans priſo- 
ners, v. 188. Out of reſpect 


to Tiberius Gracchus, they 
grant the conſul terms of 


peace, and let the Romans 
go, 189. This peace annul- 
led at Rome, 190. 
umber Eight, why ſacred to 
Neptune, i. 40. 


Number Twenty-eight, i. 107. 
Number Three, the 


perfection 
| Nume · 
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Numerius, à friend of Marius, 
provides him a ſhip for his 
eſcape to Africa, ni. 150. 

Numerius, A partizan of Pom- 
pey's, taken priſoner by Cae- 


{ar, and ſent to Pompey with 


offers of peace, iv. 193. 

Numidian cavalry, iv. 382. 

+ Numiftro, ii. 392. 

Numitor, his squity and pru- 
dence, i. 49. Ejected from 


the throne of Alba by his 


brother Amulius, i. 44. Re- 

ſtored by Romulus and Re- 

"i 
Nundinac. The Roman market- 


Nurſes, Spartan, in great eſ- 
teem, i. 123. The method 

they took with children, 15. 

+ Nurſia, a city of the Sabines, 
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T Nymphacum, a place near A- 
pollonia, where are conſtant 
{prings of fire, iii. 249. 

Nymphs Sphragitides. See Sphra- 


| gitides. 


Nymphidia, natural daughter of | 
Calliſtus, Caeſar's treedman, 


vi. 206. | | 
NMinpbi ius Sabinus promiſes the 
ſoldiers of the praetorian co- 
horts, and thofe quartered in 
the provinces, much larger 


ſums than could ever be paid, 

for declaring Galba em peror, 
vi. 199. Attempts to ſet up 
for himſelf, 204. The mea- 


ſures he purſues, 16. and 206. 
His death, 211. 


gfus the Neapolitan, gets 


proviſions and money to pay 


the troops in the caſtle of 
Syracuſe for Dionyſius, vi. 


30. He is defeated by the 


Syracuſans, but they make 
an ill uſe of their victory, ib. 
Sallies out, and ſets fire to 


the city, 30. Driven back 
by Dion, 44. 


+ Ny/a, a city in India, beſieged 


by Alexander, iv. 302. 
Ny/a, filter of Mithridates, re- 
leaſed by Lucullus, iii. 32 5. 


O. 


7 A K. Every Roman who 
ſaved the life of a fellows 
citizen, was preſented with 
an oaken crown, 11. 158. Sa- 
cred to Jupiter, zh, 


| Oak under which Alexander 
days, why ſo called, 11. 177. 


pitched his tent before the 
battle of Chæronea, ſhewn 
in Plutarch's time, iv. 233. 


Oarſes, {aid to have been the 


original name of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, vi. 106. | 

Oath, the method of taking the 

great oath amongſt the Syra- 


culans, vi. 49. The oath 


taken by the young Athe= 
nians in the temple of Agrau- 
los, ii. 117, 118. Red-hot 
iron by way of ſymbol, 
thrown into the ſea by Ari- 
ſtides, upon taking an oath, 
11. 447 


Oath between the kings of Epi- 


rus and their ſubjects, iii. 66, 
Oath taken with reſpect to the 
judges at public exhibitions, 
ji. 283. By the conſuls, v. 
% 
Oo Ill. 191. 
Obol;, 11}. 191. 6 | 
Ochus, Darius, would not viſit 
the kingdom of Perſia, tho? 
his native country, for fear 
of the expence in giving 
every woman a piece of mo- 
ney, iv. 315. 5 
Ochus, one of the ſons of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, findsmeans 
to get two of his brothers de- 
3 ſtroyed, 


F 


ſtroyed, ſucceeds to thecrown, 
and outdoes all his predeceſ- 
ſors in cruelty, vi. 139, 140. 
Ofavia, halt-hiter of Auguſ- 
tus, and widow of Caius Mar- 
cellus, is married to Antony, 
v. 417. Makes a moſt af- 
fectionate and prudent wife, 
418. Reconciles her brother 
and huſband, 422. Goes to 
Athens, and carries him confi- 
derable ſupplies, 439 Re- 
turns to Rome, 440. Is com- 
manded by Antony to quit 
his houſe, which ſhe does with 
great reluctance, 443. La- 
ments that ſhe mould be 
numbered amongſt the cauſes 
of the civil war, . Takes 


the reſt of Antony's children 


after his death, 471. 
| Offavins, Cneius, permits Per- 


ſeus to enjoy the protection 
of the temple in Samothrace, 


but guards againſt his eſcap- 
ing by ſea, ii. 200. Perſeus 
ſurrenders himſelf to him, 
„ 

Octawius, the 1 drives 
Cinna out of Rome, 11. 164. 


Is a man of great probity, 
but adheres too ſerupulouſſy 


to the laws in time of civil 
war, and ſuperſtition has too 
much hold of him, 165. 


Declares he will not make 


ſlaves free of that city; from 


- which, in maintenance of the 


laws, he excludes Marius, 23. 


Too much attached to di- 


viners, 25. Seized and put 


to death by order of Marius 


and Cinna, 166, 


 Oftavins, governor of Cilicia, 


dies, and Lucullus applies for 
that province, iii. 308. 

| Ofavius, lieutenant to Craſſus, 
in vain endeavours to cotifote 
him after his defeat in Par- 
thia, ii. 458. Inſiſts on ac- 


 OfFawvins. 
Odeum, or Muſic Theatre. built 


companying Craſſus to Su. 
rena, 463. Is killed in en. 
ceayouring to prevent the 
Parthians from carying Craſ. 
ſus off, 464. 

1 Lucius, ſent by pom. 
pey to ſuperſede Metellus in 
Crete, iv. 149. Is treated by 
him with contempt, 150. 

Octavius, Marcus, his meſſage 
to Cato about the command 
at Utica, v. 111, 112. | 

Ofavius, Cams, aſſumes the 

merit of being in the conſpi- 
' racy againſt Cziar, when he 
was not, and ſuffers for his 
vanity, iv. 399. 

Oflavins, Marcus, tribune with 
Tiberius Gracchus, v. 194, 
Tiberius depoſes him, 196, 
197. 1 

Octauius, Marcus, and Mien 
Juſteius, command the center 
of Antony's forces againi; 

Auguſtus, v. 450. 

See Augnſtus. 


by Pericles. with many feats 
and rows-of pillars, a da 
conical roof, in imitation of 
the king of Perſia? s pavilion, 
11. 20. 

Odours, ſweet ones, how pro- 
duced, iv. 226. 

Oeconomics, a conſtituent part 
of politics, iii. 419. 

Oedipus, his tragical legacy to 
his ſon, iii. 71. 


Oenant hes, an infamous mini. 


ſter to young Ptolemy's pleas 
ſures, is alſo a miniſter of 
ſtate, v. 176. 

+ Oeneadae, their territories ras 

vaged by Pericles, 11. 29. 

Forced to take refuge within 
their walls, 25. 

Oeneis, tribe of, ili. 285, 1. 296, 

+ Ocniadae, Alexander under- 


takes to revenge their cauſe 
| againk 
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againſt the Ftolians, iv. 291, 


292 
Oenopion, ſon of Theſeus by A- 


riadne, i. 19. 
Oenus, See Cnacion. 


Ofella, Lucretius. See Lucre- 


ius Ofella. | 
01. The opinion of the ancient 


phyſicians, that it is ſalutary 


when applied outwardly, and 


pernicious if taken inwardly, 


11. 496. 
Oily ſprings found on the 

banks of the Oxus, and the 

water of that river itſelf oily, 

IV. 300, 301. e 

IJ Olbians, iv. 12. . 

Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes's 
children, breaks out into a 
prophetic verſe, i. 315. 


Old age much honoured at 


Sparta, i. 120, 130. 

Oligarchy at Samos aboliſhed by 
Pericles, ii. 35. 
makes a feint of propoſing 
one at Athens, 11. 135, 136. 
Olive, The ſacred olive at A- 

thens, 1. 212. Bough of the 


ſacred olive. bound with 
wool, and offered to Apollo. 7 
9 1 5 + Olympus. The height of that 


See Eirefione. 

Olive, One ſpring called ſo, 
and another the Palm, ii. 
1 

+ Olizon, 1. 291. 

+ Olocrus, Mount, ii. 283. 

+ Ologuntum, v. 169. 


Oltbacus, prince of the Darda- 


rians, pretends to deſert from 
Mithridates to Lucullus, ii. 
322. Attempts to kill Lu- 
cullus, but miſcarries, 323. 
+ Olympia, oracle of, v. 131. 
Olympian Games. See Games. 
Several Olympic games be- 
fore the common #ra of O- 
lympiads, i. 97,% 
Olympian Earth, i. 29. | 
Olympias.The 2 of Eume- 
nes to that princeſs, iv. 50. 


Alcibiades 


She invites him into Mace- 
don, 16. Early initiated in 
the myſteries of Orpheus and 
Bacchus, and greatly addict- 
ed to enthuſiaſm and ſuper- 
ſtition, 224. The night be- 
fore the conſummationof her 
marriage with Philip, ſhe 
dreamed that a thunderbolt 
fell uponher womb, 74. Soon 
after, a dragon was obſerved 
to lie cloſe by her, 16. A 
ſaying of hers upon Alexan- 
der*s pretending to be the 
{on of Jupiter, 225. Jealous 
and implacable in her tem- 
per, 233. Her inhumanity 
to Cleopatra, Philip's other 
wife, 235. She adviſes A- 
lexander not to be ſo profuſe 
to the objects of his bounty, 
279. She and her daughter 
Cleopatra raiſe a party a- 
gainſt Antipater, and divide 
the government during Alex- 
ander's abſence, 314. | 


Olympiodorus, an Athenian offi- 


cer, behaves with great bra- 
very in the battle of Platææ. 
See battle of Plataeae. 


mountain, ii. 275. 
+ Olympus, a city in Pamphylia, 
ceremonies of Mithra and 
other myſteries performed 
there, iv. 144. 8 8 
Olympus, phyſician to Cleopa- 

tra, v. 466. 
+ Olynthians, v. 245. 


Omen that happened to Romus? 


lus and Remus, i. 53. To 
Themiſtocles, i. 300. To 
Antigonus, v. 361. To Ca- 
millus, i. 333. To Ageſi- 


laus, iv. 71. To Aleibiades, 


11. 122, 140. To Timoleon, 
li. 218, 219, 224, 240, 241. 
To Paulus ÆEmilius, ii. 269. 
To Marcellus, 11, 398, 399. 

Ew To 
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To Pyrrhus, iii. 103, 105. 
To Marius, iii. 158, 160, 
103. To Sylla, iii. 250. To 
Mithridates, ili. 227. To the 
Romans, i. 342. V. 58. ul. 
222, To 


122. It. 391. v. 343, 344 


To Craſſus, ili. 442, 444. 
4456. To Alexander, iv. 239, 
255, 259, 266, 269,300, . | 


To Cæſar, i IV. 373, 395» 


and Dionyſius, vi. 21, 26 


T0 Mark Antony, v. 446, 
To Pompey, iv, 


447, 401. 
152, 199, 200. To Octavius, 
v. 461. To Otho, vi. 233. 
To Cicero, v. 292, 307, 86 
325. To Caſſius, vi. 85, 86. 


Io Brutus, vi. 73, 85, 96. 


To Aratus, vi, 185, See Pro- 
| digi N 
Omeſtes. See Bacchus Omeſirs. 


Omiſus preſents Artaxerxeswith 
a large pomegranate, and he 
accepts it with great civility, 


vi. 109. 


: On hale. 8 gives him- | 
elf up as a ſlave to her, in 


order to expiate his fault or 
mis fortune in killing Iphitus, 


* 


ODnarus, a prieſt of Bacchus, 
ſiäaid to have married Ariadne, 
after ſhe was deſerted by 


Theſeus, i. 18. 


Onatius Aurelius relates his vi- 


ſion, in conſequence of which 
Pompey and Craſſus are re- 
conciled. 

n 


Oneficritus attends ler! in 

his eaſtern expedition, iv. 311. 
Sent by Alexander to the In- 
dian philoſophers, ib. Pilot 


to the fleet, of which Near- 
chus was admiral, in the 


Cimon, m. 298. 
To the Athenians, i. 302. ii. 


Opima Spolia, what. 


See Caius Aure- 


voyage round the fouthern 
point of India, 312. 
+ On&an mountains, v. 162. 


| Onomarchus Com mits ſacrite ge at 


Delphi, and falls in the Si. 


cilian wars, ii. 24 5. 


Onomarchus, who had thecuſtod 


of Eumenes for Antigonus, 
his converſation with Eume- 
nes concerning the fear of 
death, iv. 0. 


o Onomaſiuc, one of Otho's heed, 
_ Galba, vi. 222. To bes £ 


_ Gracchus, v. 202. To Ca:us 
Gracchus, v. 219. To Dion 


men, vi. 222. 

Opheltas, the king of that name, 
and ſuch as he could in- 
fluence, conducted by Pe- 
Tipoltas the diviner from 

ITheſſaly into Bœotia, iii. 
272. 


O lala king of Cyrene, v. 


245. 
and by 
whom won, i. 65. ii. 366. 


Opimins, Lucius, of the patri- 


cian party, loſes his election 
for conſul through the oppo- 
| fition of Caius Gracchus, v. 
220. Is afterwards choſen, 
and endeavours to annul the 
acts of Caius, 222, Upon 
the ruin and death of that 
_ tribune builds a temple to 
Concord, 237. Uſes a dic- 
tatorial power in his conſu- 
late, in condemning ſo many 
citizens of Rome unheard, 
166. Is convicted of taking 
bribes of Jugurtha, and grows 
old in diſhonour, 228. 


Oplacus the Italian, fixes bis alm 


on Pyrrhus in particular, 1 
an engagement, iii. 84. 
Oppius, Caius, a friend of C. 
lar, ſome account of his writ- 
ings, iv. 126, 127. 
Optiletis. See Diner va Opti- 

n 


Oprio, or a centurian's deputy , 


vi. 2 22. 
Oracle 


Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, v. 
276. Of Apollo Tegyræus, ii. 
332. Of Trophonius, ii. 438. 
Ill. 230. Of Ampbiaraus, Ii. 
438. Of Fupiter Ammon, iii. 
299, Of Dodona, i. 318. 

Oracle of Paſiphæ, v. 128, 147. 

Oracle by Necromancy, iii. 280. 


Oracles and prophecies con- 


cerning Ægeus, 1. 4. Con- 


cerning the future greatneſs 
of the Romans, i. 84. Con- 
cerning the waters of the Al- 


ban lake, i. 330. The com- 
ing of the Gauls into Italy, 
ji. 360. The death of Ci- 
mon, ili. 220. To Marius, 
that he ſhould be a ſeventh 
time conſul, iii. 157, 158. 
Concerning a lame king of 
Sparta, iv. 07. 

Oracles concerning the ſucceſ- 
fon of the Spartan kings, to 


be opened only by a fon of 
Apollo, iii. 204. The death 


of Lyſander, iii. 209. To 
Alexander the Great, iv. 239, 


244, 245 260, 275. Con- 


cerning Cæſar in the battle 
of Pharſalia, iv. 377. To 
Cicero, v. 276. Concern- 
ing the battle of Chæronea, 
iii. 236. v. 255. Three Cor- 
nelii to reign at Rome, v. 
289. Concerning the unty- 
ing of the Gordian Knot, iv. 


245. That the Scipios ſnould 


be always victorious in Afri- 
ca, iv. 382. Concerning the 
burial of Aratus, vi. 195. 
To Otho, vi. 221. 4 


| Orandes, a Cretan, deceives Per- 


ſeus, 1, 290, 291, 


Orations, Funeral. See Fune- 


ral Qrations. My, 
Orations and ſpeeches of Alex- 


ander, iv. 280, 287. Of A- 


franius to Pompey, iv. 197. 
Of Appius Claudins to the 


ſenate, iii. 86, 87. Of A- 
ratus to Philip, vi. 193. Of 
Brennus, 1. 344. Of Cleo- 
patra out of the tomb of An- 
tony, v. 468, 469. Of Cato 


to the three hundred, v. 106. 


Of Chelonis the daughter of 
Leonidas, v. 136. Of Cor- 


nelia to Pompey, iv. 208. 
Of Cleomenes concerning the 


inſtitution of the ephori, v. 
150,151. Of the lame, con- 


cerning death, 174. Of Co- 


riolanus to Tullus, ji. 182. 


Of the ſame againſt the inſo- 


lence of the people, il. 173. 
Of Craſſus to the army after 


the death of his ſon, iii. 


456. Of the ſame, in go- 
ing to meet his own death, 
463. Of Dion, vi. 5, 9, 37, 
38, 41, 42. Of Eumenes to 
the Argyraſpides, iv. 58, 50. 


Of Fabius Maximus to his 


army, ii. 73. To Paulus 
Emilius, 76. Of Caius Grac- 


chus, v. 212. Of Tiberius 


Gracchus, v. 193, 200. Of 
Herfilia, and the Sabine wo- 
men, i. 70. Of Lieinia, 


the wife of Caius Gracchus, 


v. 224. Of Hannibal before 
his death, iii. 53, 54. Of Lu- 
cullus to the army, iii. 320. 


Of Marius Celſus, vi. 242. 
Of Minucius to his troops, 
ii. 74. Of Numa refuling the 


offered crown, i. 156. Ot the 
father of Numa, in anſwer, 


157. Of Otho to his troops, 


vi. 245. Of Paulus Amilius 
to Perſeus, ii. 292. Of the 
lame, to the young officers, 
on the taking of Perſeus, 
ib. 293. Ot the tame, to the 


people of Rome, 304. Of 


Perpenna againſt Sertorius, 
iv. 31. Of Pompey to Cor- 
nelia, IV, 209. Of Remus 
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to Numitor, 1. 49. Of Ser- 
torius, on the force of per- 
ſeverance, iv. 20. 
to his men, iii. 243. Of 
Therycion to Cleomenes, on 


the contempt of death, v. 
173, 174. Of Tiribazus to 


Darius, vi. 137. Of Valeria, 
ſiſter to Publicola, to Volum- 
nia the motherof Coriolanus, 


ii. 195. 
Of the ſame to her ſon, 197, 


vi. 201. 


Orator prevails more from the 


goodneſs of his heart than 


the eloquence of his tongue, 


„ | 
Oratory. The conciſeneſ of that 
of Phocion, v. 7. 

| + Orchal:an bills, | it. 209. 

+ Orchomenus, ii. 3325 11}, 206, 
242m 


+ Orcynia in Cappadocia, iv. 


45˙ 


Oreſtes, the conſul of that ; 


name, v. 209. 8 

+ Orexartes, river, iv. 286. 

J Oricum, ii. 296. iv. 195. 

+ Orites. Alexander 1 75 
through their country, 
312, 314. 

+ Ormeum, li. 267, 


| Orneus of the family of Erec- 


theus, i. 38. 
+ Ornytus and loxus plant a 
colony in Caria, i. 9. 


| Orabeouas comes from Arſaces 


to wait on Sylla, the firſt am- 
bafador the Parthians ſent to 
the Romans, iii. 217. Put 
to death by Arſaces for ſuf- 


fering Sylla to take the place | 


of honou r, ib. 


Orodcs, or Hyrodes, Lins of Par- - 


thia, ſends an embaſſy to 
Craſſus, iii. 442. Reſtored to 
his throne by Surena, 447. 


Of Sylla - 


Of Volumma to 
the Roman matrons, 11. 196. 


| Orabens, | IV. 224. 


Conquers Craſſus, 464. Ty 
' murdered by his ſon Phraates, 
407. 
Oraſus the Cretan, kills Pto. 
lemy the fon of Pyrrhus in 


an engage ment on the march 


to Argos, iii. 106. 
Oromaſdes, or Oromazes, the god 
who is the author of good, 


ſo called by the Perſians, iv. 


264. vi. 39. 


Orontes the Perſian, vi. 1 36,143. 
+ Oropians, their cauſe, ii. 483. 
198. Of Vinius to Galba, od | 


v. 240. 
+ Oropus, v. 240. 
+ Oroſſus, v. 365. 


Orphans and widows excuſed 


from taxes by the Romans, 
at the firſt appointment of 
quæſtors, i. 259. 
His ſtatue of 
cy preſs at Libethra » 239, 


Orthagoras the . a friend 


of Timoleon's, Il. 21. 
Orthia. See Diana Orthia, © 


Orthopagos, iii. 237. 
+ Ofea, iv. 18. 
Oſcbopboria, or the. Feaſt of 


Boughs,” inſtituted by The- 
ew, L 31,355 

Oſodates, Iv. 300. 

Canes, brother to Artaxerxes 


Mnemon, v1. 106, His ſaying 


to Timagoras, vi. 131. 
+ Offia, ili. 156, 165. 


ius, Lucius, the firſt parri- 
PPP 
Oftraciſm, againſt whom em- 


. Ployed, i. 311. ü. 113. On 
what account aboliſbed, iii. 


| FE he 4 23, brother to Marcellus, 


ü. 358. 


Otho, the prætor, his law in fas 


vour of the equeſtrian order, 
v. 285. 
Osho, Marcus, his luxury and 


la ot pleaſure, vi. 216, His 
COlle 
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connexions with Nero, 216. 
Nero is inclined to put him 
to death, in order to have 
Poppæa entirely to bimſelf, 
217. But through the inter- 


ceſſion of Seneca, he is ſent 


out governor of Luſitania, 


ib, One of the firſt that de- 


clares for Galba, 7. Pays 


his court in an agreeable 


manner both to Galba and 
his miniſter Vinius, 218. 
Takes meaſures for being 
appointed incceflor to Galba, 
16. Contracts immenſe dedts, 
1b. Bribes the praetorian 
cohorts, ib, Rebels againit 
Galba, upon being di{ap- 
E of the adoption, 221. 


s the means of Galba's death, 


225. Goes to the capitol, 
as emperor, and ſacrifices, 


229, Pardons Marius Cel- 
ſus, 16. Makes a gracious 


ſpeech to the ſenate, 25. Di- 


vides the remaining part of 


his conſulſhip with Verginius 


Rufus, 10. Begins his ad- 


miniſtration with ſeveral pru- 


dent and popular acts, 230. 


Reſolves to puniſh Tigelli— 
nus, and that wretch cuts his 
own throat, 13. Otho re- 
members none of his private 
quarrels, 16. He atiumes 
the name of Neto, to gratify 
the populace, 16. The prae- 
torian cohorts, in their con— 
cern, or pretence of concern, 


for the emperor's ſa fety, be- | 


have in a very turbulent man- 
ner, and go near to diſpatch 
a great number of ſenators, 
231. He puniſhes two fol- 


diers, by way of example, 


232, Has intelligence that 
Vitellius had taken the title 


of emperor upon him, 25. 


Receives accountstrom other 


countries, favourable to him- 


ſelf, 233. Letters paſs be- 


tween him and Vitellius, 
which end 


in mutual re— 
proaches, 16. Prodigies an- 
nounce a change, 10. Ceci- 
na and Valens, Vitellius's ge- 
nerals, ſeize the pailes of the 
Alps, 234. Otho does not 
deprive Lucius, the brother 
of Vitellius, of his command 
in the army, but orders him 


to attend him on his march, 
1. Takes 
of the mother and wife of 
Vitellius, 1. Appoints Fla- 


particular care 


vius Savinus, brother to Veſ- 
palian, governor of Rome, 
16. Stops at Brixillum, aud 
orders his army to march on 


under his lieutenants, Marius 
Celſus, Suetonius Paulinus, 
Gallus, and Spurina, 25. The 


praetorian cohorts, unaccul- 
tomed to ſervice, refracto- 
ry and inſolent, 28. They 


are infulted by the enemy*s 
troops at Placentia, and be- 


have better afterwards, 235. 
Some account of Cecina and 


Valens, Viicllus's generals, 


236. Cecina, after, his re- 


puiſe at Placentia, marches 
Cel 
ſus gains a confiderable ad- 


againſt Cremona, 7b. 


vantage of Cecina, and mutt 
have ruined his army, if Pau— 


% 


linus had come up in time to 


ſecond him, 26. Otho {ends 


his brother Titianus to take 


the command, and. gives him 


Proculus for his aſſiſtant, 237. 
Holds a council of war, in 


which his moſt experienced 
generals adviie him to wait 


tor his troops from Myſia 
and Pannonia, 237, 238. But 
impatient to have the affair 
decided, he gives orders for 
| a ge- 
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2 general action, 239, 240. 
Retires to Brixillum, 15. His 
great error in that ſtep, 26. 
Some ſkirmiſhes upon the Po, 
make Otho's troops at Be- 
driacum inſiſt on eine led 
out, 25. Proculus encamps 
unſkilfully, 15. Marches the 


next day to feek the enemy, 


though his forces were much 
fatigned, ibid. The battle, 
241, 242. 


into Bedriacum, 242. Cel- 
fus and Gallus treat of peace 


with Cecina and Valens, 
243. Titianus repents of 
having agreed to ſuch a trea- 


ty, and flands upon his de- 


fence in Bedriacum; but his 


troops deſert him, and join 
the conquerors, 15. Plutarch 


vifits the field of battle long 
after, 243, 244. When news 


is brought to Otho that the 


battle is loſt, the troops about 


him give every poſſible aſſur- 

ance of their 
His ſpeech, in which he aſ- 
ſures them, that, though he 


by no means decifive, he 
will lay down his life to pro- 
cure them peace, ibid. 246. 
Takes leave of the ſenators, 
and others of his friends; in 
particular of his nephew Coc- 
ceianus, 246. Appeaſes his 


| ſoldiers, who thought the 
ſenators were forſaking him, 


247. Sleeps ſound the night 
I Oaydracæ. See Malli, 


following, 15. Falls upon 


his ſword, and expires with 
one groan, 1%. The army 


lament his death in the fin- 


| | cereſt manner, and give him 
the moſt honourable burial, 


248. A plain monument 18 
put upon his grave at Brixil- 


Annius Gallus 
receives the ſcattered parties 


delity, 246. 


lum, 16. He died at the age 
of thirty- ſeven, having reign- 
ed only three months, 261d. 
By his death, in ſome mea- 
ſure, he compenſated for the 
diſorders of his life, 1b. 
+ Otryæ, iii. 312. | 


Ovation, the fmaller triumph, 


ui. 388. Not the ſame with 
the Greek Evan, 389. but 
derived from the Latin word 
Ovis, ib, 3 

Owicula, a name Fabius Maxi- 
mus had in his youth, on ac- 
count of his ſceming tame- 
neſs and ſtupidity, ii. 7. 
Oꝛol. Athenian money impreſ. 


ſed with the figure of one, 


111. 191. ES 


x, laid to have ſpoken. See 

Prodigies. | 5 

Ox, valued at five drachmae at 

JJC 8 

Oæ, valued at a hundred oboli 

in the time of Publicola, i. 
257. 


Oxathres, the brother of Darius, 


Alexander takes him into his 
friendſhip, w. 285. 


Oxathnes. brother to Artaxerxes 
knows the late battle to be 


Muemon, vi. 106. 


+ Oxus, river, iv. 300. 


Oxyartes, Alexander aſks him 
whether Siſimethres, who had 
taken poſt on an inacceſſible 
rock, was a man of courage, 
Iv. 301. Alexander's obſer- 
vation on being anſwered in 
the negative, . 


Oxyartes, ſon of Abulites, ſtab- 


bed by Alexander, iv. 314. 


P. 


PAccianus, ſent by Sylla to af. 


ſiſt Aſcalis, the fon of Iphtha, 
to recover his kingdom of 
Mauri- 


LN. . * 


Mauritania, is defeated and 
killed by Sertorius, iv. 11. 
Paches, who had taken Leſbos, 
being called to a count by the 
Athenians for ſome miſde- 
meanour, kills himſelf in 
open court, iii. 378. 

+ Pachynus, promontory of, vi. 
22. 

Pacianus, Caius, a Roman that 


reſembled Crafſus, obliged 


by the Parthians to perſonate 
him, iii. 405. 

Pacianus, Vibius. Craſſus takes 
refuge with him in_ Spain 
from the cruelty of Marius, 
W. 421. 

Pacorus, prince of Parthia, mar- 
ries the king of Armenia's 
ſiſter, 111. 400. Killed in bat- 
tle by the Romans, v. 420. 


Paeanea. Demoſthenes of that 


ward, v. 257. 

e the Spartan, a ſay⸗ 
ing of his, 1. 130, 

Paeon, the hiſtorian, i. 19. 

Paconia, iii. 71. iv. 165. 


Painters. Excellent oues at Si- 


cyon, vi. 153. 

Paintings. Araius collects them 
for Ptolemy, vi. 153. 

Palatine hill, i. 73. 

ö Palacſcepſis, a city given to 
Themiſtocles by the king of 
Perſia, i. 320. 

Palilia, a paſtoral feaſt, i. 56. 

Palladium, or image of Pallas, 

o. 

| 5 next "I to Kgeus, 
if Theſeus had nut ben ac- 
| know ledged his ſon, have re- 
courſe to arms, but are de- 
feated, i. 4, 12. 

7 Falte, Vis 177. 

Pallas, brother of Ægeus, i. 4. 

Pallar. See Minerva. | 

Palleneans, an Athenian tribe, 

do not intermarry with that 
of Agnus, 1 i. 12. 


Palm; one ſpring ſo called, and 
another Olive, li. 333. 

Palm-tree ſhooting up near che 
ſtatue of Cæſar in a temple 
at Tralles, conudered as pre- 
figurative of his victory at 
Pharialia, See Prodigies. 

Pammenes, Philip, king of Ma- 
cedon, brought up in his 
houſe at Thebes, li. 344. 

Pampbilus of Sicyon, a cele- 
brated painter, vi. 153- 

+ Pampbhylia, IV. 210, 

Pan, i. 155. 

Panaclus, ii. 114. v. 354. 

Panetius the philoſopher, What 
he ſaid of Demoſthenes, v. 

250. 

Panatbenæa, the feſtival of the 
united Athenians, inſtituted 
by Theſeus, i. 24. 

Pancratium, what, iv. 227. u. 

+ Pandofia, iii. 82. 8 

Panemus. The month of Ia 
gitnion ſo called by the Bœo- 
tians, i. 348. 

Panic fears, iv. 200. 4. 

Pannonia, vi. 232 

Panopæans, ili. 208, 2 35. 

Panopeus, i. 31. 


Panſa and Hirtius. The acqui- 


ſitions were 1o great in the 
time of Paulus Æmilius, that 
the Romans paid no taxes 
trom his time to the conſulate 
of Hirtius and Panſa, ii. 306. | 
Sce Hirtius. 


Pantaleon, a man of great power 


and intereſt amongſt the Æto- 
lians, vi. 174. 
Paste left by Demetrius 
to command in Ætolia, chal- 
lenges Pyrrhus to fingle com- 
bat, and is overcome, iii. 69. 
V. 37 25 5 N 0 — 
Panteus lent by Cleomenes to 
ſeize on Megalopolis, v. 166. 
Kills himſelf in Ægypt on 
the body of Cleomenes, 1 21 . 
h | 


% 


n 


His wife a woman of great 
beauty, courage, and dignity | 


of tentiment, 182. 
Panthers, v. 312. 
 Panthoides the Spartan general, 


Pelopidas kills him in the 
battle of Tanagra with his 


con hand, ii. 331. 
Panthides marries Italia, the 
daughter of Themiſtocles, i. 


n 
Paphian Venus. See Fenus, 


+ Paphlagonia, iii. 245. iv. 37, 
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Papiria, wife of Paulus Amili- 


us, divorced by him. ii. 201. 
Papirius Maſo, ii. 261. 


feated by Sylla's lieutenants, 


makes his eſcape in the night, 55 
Parricide, 
Paiſley uſed in adorning the 


and gets into Lybia, iii. 253 · 
g Pappus, v. 268. 


Paraetius commands a galley 
of Tenos in the ſervice of 


Kerxes, and revolts from him, 
I. 299. DEEDS 
+ Paractonium, v. 455. 0 
Parali, one diviſion of the peo- 
plwGe of Attica fo called; 
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Foe og one of the ſons of Pe- 


ricles, his father's affliction 
for his death, ii. 51. 
Paralus, a ſhip ſo called, 
e 
+ Par apotamians, ili. 238. 


Alexander refuſes to ſee it, 
iv. 241. 


to the younger Cyrus, vi. 118. 


Parma. Ambatſadors from that 


place, in. 145. 


Parmenio, father of Philotas, 


warns Alexander of a ſup- 


poſed deſign of poiſon from 


his phyfician, iv. 247. Tells 


him, he would accept tho 


they 
lived on the fea - coaft, of 


Ul, 


offers of Darius, if he waz 
Alexander, 263. Alexander's 
anſwer, 16. As allo to his 
advice to fight in the night, 
267, His party, in the great 
ng of Arbela, diſordered 
by the BaQrian horſe, 268. 
| Sach to Alexander for ſuc- 
cours, 271. Cenſured for it, 
10. Alexander gives him Ba- 
goas's houſe, 279. Parme. 
nio fays to Philotas, *My ſon, 
be leis,” 289. He is put to 
death by order of Alexander, 
291. 
4 Parnaſſus, Wt. 234. 


© Parrhafins, the painter, and Si- 
Paupirius Carbo, the conſul, de- 


lauio the ſtatuary, why ho- 
noured by the Athenians, 
See O/tins, 


 tepulchres of the dead, ii. 
240. Crowns of it beſtowed 
on the victors in the Iſthmi.n 

and Nemean games, 16. 241. 


Parthenon, the temple of Mi- 


nerva, at Athens, Il. 20. v. 
354. 
Parthians defeat Craſſus, li. 
45 2, 453. Their manner of 
fighting, 16. and 457. Their 
habits, 451. Defeated by 
Antony, v. 426. Attack him 
in his return, and haraſs him 
extremely, 429, & /zg. 


Parts. Great parts produce great 
Paris harp preſerved at Troy; 


vices, as well as virtues, v. 


333. 


Paryſatis, wife of Darius, and 
Pariſcas, an Aunnch belonging 


mother of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, vi. 106. Her attach⸗ 
ment to her younger ſon Cy- 
rus, 107. Encourages his 
am bitious deſigns, and con- 
tributes greatly to the war 
between the two brothers, 
112. Her character, 15. Her 
extreme cruelty to all that 
Were 
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were concerned i in the death + Ferres lil. 234. 


of Cyrus, or in cutting off 

his head and hand, 121-124. 

She poiſons Statira, the wite 

of Artaxerxes, 126. Is con- 

fined for {ome time to the 
city of Babylon, 127. Ar- 
taxerxes is reconciled to her, 

131. 

N Paſacas Cyrus! s horſe, vi. 1 15. 

1 Paſarg adae, vi. 108. 

Paſeas, The father of Abantidas, 
vi. 142. Killed by Nicocles, 

147. 

Paſerates king of Soli in Cy- 

| rus, iv. 203. 

Paſiphae, the wife of Minos, 
ſuppoſed to have had a cri- 
minal commerce Wich his ge- 
neral Taurus, i. 17. 

Paſte phae, her -2 v. 
147. 

Paſiphon, an author, ili. 376. 

Paſitigris, Tiver, iv. 53. 

I Paſſaron, in the country of the 

| . Mololhi, 1 Iii. 66. 

Pataecus, 1. 203. 

+ Patara, Vi. 8g. | 

+Patareans, Brutus's letter con- 
cerning them, vi. 54. 

+ Patræ, ii. 117. v. 340, 440. 


128, 


Patricians, whence the term, i. 


58. A hundred of the moſt 


eminent Romans ſelected by 

Romulus for a council or ſe— 

nate, ib. Their number in- 

creaſed, 71. He leaves them 

only the name of a ſenate 
without the power, 82. They 

conſpire againſt him, 1b. 83. 
Patriotiſm, 1. 134. | 
 Patrobius, one of Nero's ſer- 
vants, put to death by Gal- 
ba, vi. 214. 


patrocles, father of Sous, f i. 99. 
Patron, 1. 58. 


Patrons and clients among the 
Romans, an account of their 


relation, i. 59. lil, 118. 


Paulus Mmilius, Lucius, conſul 


with Terentius Varro, ii. 76. 
Fabius Maximus adviles him 
to avoid an engagement with 
Hannibal, . His anſwer, 
77. Killed in the battle of 

Cannae, Bo, 258. 

Paulus Aimilius, his family ſup- 
poſed to be deſcendants of a 
ſon of Numa, ti. 258. Is 
the ſon of Lucius Paulus 
A.milins, who fell at Cannac, 
259. Sets out in a different 
track from the reſt of the 
young nobility, 15. Carries 

the office of ædile againſt 
twelve competitors, ib. When 
taken into the college of au- 
gurs, ſtudies their rules and 
ceremonies with great atten- 
tion, 25. Strict in military 
diſcipline, 260, Is ſent prae- 
tor into Spain, with double 
the uſual number of lictors, 
and reduces the barbarians 
v ho had revolted, 261. Re- 
turns to Rome not a drachma 
the richer, 1b. Diyorces his 
firſt wife Papiria, after he had 
lived long with ker, and ſhe 
had brought him fine chil- 
_ dren, ib. Marries a ſecond 
wife, by whom he has two 
ſons, 262. His ſons by the firſt 
wife are adopted, the one by 
Fabius Maximus, the other 
by the ſon of Scipio Africa- 
nus, ib. One of his daugh- 
ters is married to the ſon of 
Cato, and the other to AXlius 
Tubero, 25. The poverty 
and content in which the 


Alian family lived, 263. In 
his Grit conſulſhip reduces the 
_ Ligurians, and takes from 
them the ſhips which they had 
employed in piracy, 16. 204: 
Is candidate again for the 
| conſul. 
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conſulſhip, and loſes it, 25. 

Inſpects the education of his 
children; and procures them 
not only Roman, but Gre- 


cian maſters, ib. Circum- 
ſtances which led to the war 
with Perſeus king of Mace- 


don, 265, 266. Perſeus, tho' 


a man of flender capacity, 


by the advantage of his fa - 


_ therPhilip*s preparations, de- 
tleats ſeveral Roman generals, 


267, 268. Solicits ſuccours 


from ſeveral nations, 16. The 
Romans call Paulus Emilius 
to the conſulſhip, b. Omen 


of ſucceſs to him, 269. His 
eee 


appointed to the command 
in Macedonia, 7b. Perſeus, 


by his avarice, loſes the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the Baſtarnae, 271. 


And impoſes upon his friend 


Gentius king of Hlyria, 273. 


A milius, after a ſafe and 


| ſpeedy paſſage, finds Perſeus 
_ ſtrongly fortified by the ſea- 
| fide at the foot of mount 


Olympus, 1. He finds water 


for his troops, by digging 
at the foot of the mountain, 


274. Finds out a way of 


coming at the enemy, thro? 


_ Perrhaebia, 275. Scipio Na- 


fica undertakes to lead the 


troops that were to take this 
circuit, and executes it with 
great ability, 276. A Cre- 


tan deſerter informs Perſeus 
of his danger, 277. Perſeus 
ſends Milo with ten thouſand | 
men, to ſeize the heights of 
Olympus, 16. Scipio defeats 
Milo, ib. Perſeus quits his 
camp and retires to Pydna, 
15. His friends encourage him 


to give the Romans battle 
on the adjacent plains, 278. 
Emilius is aſtoniſhed at the 


numbers and good order of 
the enemy, 16. Has the art 


to encamp without being diſ- 


turbed by the Macedonians, 


ibid. The different effects 
which an eclipſe of the moon 


has upon the Romans and 


Macedonians, 279. Paulus 


ſacrifices till he finds the de- 
fired tokens, and then an- 


nounces victory to the Ro. 


mans, provided that they 
ſtood upon the defenſive, ib. 


A circumſtance which brings 
the Macedonians to begin the 


attack, 280. The battle de. 
ſoribed, 281—284. Marcus, 
ſon of Cato, and ſon-in-law 
to Xmilius, loſes his ſword, 


and finds it again with much 


difficulty under a heap of the 
flain, 15. Scipio, the younger 
ſon of Amilius, is miſſing, 
but returns to the camp late 
in the night, 285, 286. Per- 
ſeus flies to Pella, and there 
diſpatches Euctus and Eu- 
daeus, two of his treaſurers, 
with his own hand, 287. 
All his troops forſake him, 
except a few Cretans, and 
from them he artfully gets 


back ſome gold plate which 
he had given them, 16. He 


fails to Samothrace, and takes 
_ ſanctuary there, ib. Ami 
lius in two days time be- 
comes maſter of all Mace- 
donia, 288. Perſeus enga- 


ges one Orandes a Cretan to 


carry off both him and his 
treaſure, but the Cretan de- 
ceives him, 290. His ta- 
vourite Ion, betrays his chil- 


dren to the Romans, 291. 
He ſurrenders himſelf to Oc- 


tavius, 76, Behaves meanly 
when brought before Awi- 


lius, 292. ZEmilius's rebuke 
| to 


to him, 292. His ſpeech to 
the officers of his army on 
the inſtability of fortune, 25. 
293. Vilits Greece, reforms 
abuſes, and gives ſpecimens of 
his bounty, 156. Erects his own 


deſigned for that of Perſeus, 
ib. 294. With ten commiſ- 
ſioners from Rome, ſettles 
the government of Macedo- 
nia, 15. Exhibits games, 16. 
Has a happy talent for mak- 


nothing of Perſeus's treaſures 
for himſelf, 295. Sacks ſe- 
venty cities of Epirus, and 


a man, 296. Returns to Ita- 
ly, and fails in great pomp 


_ #milius's triumph, 297. Ser- 


ion, 298. The triumph de- 
ſcribed, 299—302. ÆKmilius 
loſes his two younger ſons, 


other families, 303. The 
magnanimity he diſcovered in 
his ſpeech on that occaſion, 
_ 304. Different accounts ofthe 
death of Perſeus, 305. One 
of the ſons of that prince 
becomes clerk to the Roman 
_ magiſtrates, 306. 
brings ſo much money into 


had no occaſion to pay any 
taxes till the times of Hirtius 
and Panſa, 306, Acceptable 
to the people, though he was 


ib. Is elected cenſor with 
Martius Philippus, 30). His 
moderation in that office, 16. 


. 


ſtatus at Delphi, on a pedeſtal 


ing entertainments, 15. Takes 


yet the ſoldiers, to whom the 
plunder was given, have no 
more than eleven drachmae 


up the Tiber, 6. The ſol- 
diers endeavour to prevent 


vilius's ſpeech on that occa- 


who were not adopted into 
Amilius 
the treaſury, that the people 


in the intereſt of the nobility, 


Siekens during his cenſorſhip, 


ib, The cordial regard ex- 
preſſed for him at his funeral, 
not only by the Romans, but 
rſons of the countries he 
d conquered, 308. Leaves 
a very ſmall eſtate behind 
him, . IT IS 
Paulus the conſul, bribed by 
Caclar, iv. 187, 489. 
Paulus given up to the pro- 
ſeription by his brother Le- 
pidus, v. 323. 
Pauſanias, commander in chief 
of the Greeks, at the battle 
of Plataeae, ii. 431, & ſeq. 
Pauſanias, king of Sparta, 
marches into Attica under 
pretence of ſupporting the 
thirty tyrants, but really with 
another view, iii. 197. Obs 
_ tains a truce, and carries of 
the dead body of Lyſander 
from before the walls of Ha- 
liartus, iii. 208. Retires to 
Tegea, 210. Deſerted by the 
allies, who put themſelves 
under the command of Ci- 
mon, 27 Unfortunately 
kills Cleonice at Byzantium, 
ibid. His unhappy end, i. 
. 5 
Pauſanias kills Philip of Mace- 
don for denying him redreſs 
under an inſupportable in- 
Jury, Wo 246-2 5 
Pauſanias the phyſician, Alex- 
ander's letter to him on the 
uſe of hellebore, iv. 282. 
Pauſanias ſent by Seleucus to 
ſeize Demetrius, v. 386, 


Peace of Nicias, ili. 384. Be- 


tween the Athenians and the 
king of Perſia, iii, 290. 


Peace of Antalcidas, iv. 92. 


Between Sylla and Mithri- 
dates, iii 246, 2 
Peace. An altar erected to her 
i. 290. Verſes deſcriptive 
of ty 1. 183. 

. 


+ eda· 
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+ Pedalion, a rock ſo called, ili. 
pala, an Athenian daſs; 1. 
237. u. 

+ Pedum, city of, li. 188, 

I Pegae, ii. 28. vi. 186, 

| Peirithous, his friendſhip with 
Theſeus, 1. 32. He marries 
Deidamia, ib. 


Attempts to carry off Core, 


the daughter of Aidoneus, | 
and is torn to pieces. * bis 


dogs, 16. | 
+ Pelaſgiaus, i. 41. 
Pelaſgus, iii. 61. 
A 1s 9-- © - 
+ Pet: He li. 283, 
7 Pale V. 37 


Pella, Lucius, Uiſgraced by Bru- | 


tus, Vi. 83. 
J Pellene, recovered from the 


Zcolians.by Aratus, vi. 172. 
Taken by Cleomenes, v. 159. 
Peleidas, the ſon of pon, 
nobly deſcended, 316. 
| Makes a generous = of his 

wealth, 15. Cannot prevail 
on his friend Epaminondas 
to partake of his riches, and 
therefore parte kes of his po- 

verty, ib. Marries into a 


noble family, yet afterwards 


by his munificence leflens his 
fortune, 317. Delights in the 

exerciſes of the Palaeſtra and 

the field, ib. The happy con- 


ſequences to the public from 


the perpetual friendſhip and 
harmony that ſubfiſted be- 
- tween him and Epaminondas, 


1b. Reicued in battle by Epa- 
minondas, 318. 


ib. The party in Thebes 
which was inclined to an 
oligarch\, betrays the Cad- 
meae to Phœbidas the Lace- 


daemonian, 319, The Spar- 


withſtanding, 75. 
nias, one of the popular par ty 


Aſſiſts The- 
ſeus in the rape of Helen, 34. 


The Lace- 
daemonians become jealous of 
the Thebans their late allies, 


tans lay a fine upon Pheœbi- 


das, but keep the citadel not- 
Put Iſme- 


in Thebes, to deach, and pais 


ſentence of baniſhatient on 
Pelopidas and others, 6. Epa- 
minondas is diſregarded as a 
poor philoſopher, 75. Archias 
and Leontidas become tyrants 


in Thebes, ibid. Leontidas 
ſends perſons to Athens to 


_ aflaſſinate the exiles, but only 
one of them falls, 320. The 
Athenians encourage the ex- 
iles, 76, Pelopidas prevails 
upon them to attempt the de- 
liverance of their country, 28. 
They acquaint their friends 
in Thebes with their reſolu- 
tion, 321. 
houſe for their reception, 6, 
Philidas, one of their party, 


Charon offers his 


finds means to get himſelf 


appointed ſecretary to the ty. 


rants, 16. Epaminondas | in- 


ſpires the youth with an am- 
bition to throw off the Spar- 
tan voke, 13. Twelve of the 
exiles, 


of whom Pelopidas 


was one, having left the reſi 
of their party at Thriaſium, 
ſet out in diſguiſe with dogs 
and hunting- -poles, 26. One 
of their friends is ſtaggered. 


by the approaching danger, 
and the defign near being 


| diſconcerted, 322. They en- 
ter the city in different quar- 
ters, under favour of theit 
diſguiſe and the ſnowy wea- 
ther, and get ſafe to Charon's 
houſe, 323. 
others make up the number 
of forty-eight, 13. Philidas 
had previouſly invited the ty- 


The exiles and 


rants to an entertainment at 
his houſe that evening, %. 


A report is brought to Ar- 


chias 
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chias that the exiles were 
concealed in the city, and he 
ſends for Charon, 323. His 
intrepidity before, Archias 
prevents his being ſuſpected, 
324, 325. Philidas drinks up 


the tyrants to a high pitch, 


and keeps up their expecta- 
tion of ſome women he had 


promiſed, 3 2 5. A narrative is 


ſent to Archias, from Athens, 
of the whole affair, but he 


_ . refuſes to read it, and ſays, 


'© Bufineſs to-morrow,? 326. 
Charon and others enter the 
banqueting- room, diſguiſed 
as women, and diſpatch Ar- 


chias and Philip, 3. Pelo- 


Pidas goes againit Leontidas, 
who was at home in his own 
chamber, and diſpatches him 
with much difficulty, 327. 


Hypates ſhares the fate of 


| Leontidas, 16. Epaminondas 
and Gorgidas join the deli- 


verers of their country, with 
a conſiderable body of men, 
ib. The error of the Spartan 


. officers in not ſallying out 
immediately upon them from 
the citadel, 328. Pelopidas 


is elected by the people one 
of the governors of Bœotia, 


:b Takes the Cadmeae a 
little before ſuccours arrived 


from Sparta, 15. This action 


of Pelopidas juſtly called fiſter 
to that of Thraſybulus, 329. 
The Athenians, alarmed at 
the arrival of a Spartan army 
on the borders of Baotia, 
draw off from the Theban 
league, but Pelopidas finds 


means to embroil them with 
the Spartans again, 329, 3 30. 


His agents perſuade Spho- 
drias the Spartan to make 
an attempt upon the Piræus, 
106. He defeats the Spartans 
in ſeveral rencounters, 331. 


Pelopidas, 335. 


= | 
Circumſtances which led to 


the battle of Tegyrae, 332, 


333. The battle, 334. The 


Hacred band, firſt formed by 


Gorgidas, and improved by 
His anſwer 
to his wife, who defires him 


to take care of his perſon, 
336. Marches with Epami- 


nondas againſt Cleombrotus, 
15. Story of the Leuctrides, 
daughters of Scedaſus, whoſe 
Manes were to be appealed 
by the ſacrifice of a red-haired 
virgin, 336, 337. The battle 


of Leuctra, 338, 339. Pelo- 
pidas, then captain of the ſa- 


cred band, has a conſiderable 
ſhare in the honour of the 
victory, 6:4. Pelopidas and 


Epaminondas are appointed 
Joint - governors of Bœotia, 
and make very conſiderable 
progreſs in Peloponneſus, 340. 


They venture to keep their 
commiſſion beyond the ex- 
piration of their year, though 


the penalty was capital, 13. 


Lay waſte Laconia with an 


army of ſeventy thouſand _ 
men, 1. Drive the Spartans 


out of Meſſenia, and re-eſta- 
bliſh the ancient inhabitants, 
341. In their return defeat 
the Athenians, 13. Are ca- 


pitally tried for keeping the 
command beyond the time 


allowed by law, 16. Acquit- 


ted, ih. Meneclidas forms a 


party againſt them, 16. En- | 


_ deavours to put Charon up- 


on a footing with them, 342. 
A heavy fine is laid upon 


that envious man, 343. The 


Theffalians apply to the The- 


bans for athſtance againſt A- 
lexander the tyrant of Phe- 
rae, 10. Pelopidas takes the 
command of the ſuccours, and 

It 2 recovers 


_ recovers Lariſſa, ib. Endea- 
vours to humanize the tyrant, 
but in vain, 76. The tyrant 
_ eſcapes out of his hands, 344. 
Pelopidas goes into Macedo- 
nia, as arbitrator between 
Alexander and Ptolemy, 26. 


Brings Philip and thirty other 
| hoſtages to "Thebes, 16. Phi- 
lip propoſes Epaminondas as 


his pattern in the art and 
conduct of war, 1s. Ptolemy 
kills the king of Macedon, 


and aſſumes the ſovereignty, 
| Pelopidas permits him 


247 : - 
to keep it on certain condi- 


tions, for the performance of 
which he gives his ſon Phi- 
loxenus as an hoſtage, ibid. 
' Befieges Pharſalus, ib. Alex- 


ander, the tyrant of Pherae, 


approaches it with his army, 
and Pelopidas is imprudent 


enough to go to him without 
4 may 16. The tyrant ſeizes 


him and Iſmenias, and makes 
himſelf maſter of Pharſalus, 

ib. Thebe, the tyrant's wife, 
viſits Pelopidas in the priſon, 


346, 347. Epaminondas re- 
covers him and Iſmenias out 


of the tyrant's hands, 348. 


Pelopidas goes ambaſſador to 


the Perſian court, and is high - 


ly honoured by Artaxerxes, 


349. Obtains all the defires, 


350. Accepts none of the 


- king's preſents, ib. The ty- 


rant of Pherae extends his Perdiccas, on the death of He- 


_ conqueſts and oppreſſions, 
351. An eclipſe of the ſun 


happens, when Pelopidas is 
marching out againſt him, . 


Fe has the advantage in the 
battle, notwithſtanding his 


| inferior numbers ; but falls | 


a facrifice to his reſentment 
_ againſt the tyrant, 352, 353. 
The ſorrow of the allies, as 


+ Pergamus, 111. 227. 
brary there, v. 445. 


well as Thebans, for his 


death, 16. 354. His funeral 


ſolemnized by the Theſſali- 
ans, 15. The Thebans ſend an 
army to revenge his death 
upon Alexander, 3 56. The 
tyrant is flain by his wife and 
her three brothers, 357. 
elopounefian War, ii. 30. Laſts 
twenty-ſeven years, iii. 38 5, 1. 
+ Peloponneſus, v. 157. 
Pelops, after he was ſettled in Pe- 
leponneſus, formed alliances 
in his family with the neigh» 
bouring princes, and became 
the moſt powerful king in 
thoſe parts, i. 3. Father of 
Pittheus and Lyſidice, i. 7. 


Pelops of Byzantium. Cicero | 


_ expoſtulates with him by let- 
ter for not procuring for him 
certain honours from thence, 


V. 298. | PE 
+ Pelufium, v. 392, 460. vi. 81. 
+ Peneus, river, iii. 31. 


Pentacofiomedimni, an order of 
men in Athens according to the 


cConſtitution of Solon, i. 219. 


Pentathlum, what, vi. 143, n. 


+ Pentele, a borough of Attica, 


famed for its marble, i. 262. 


+ Penteleum, v. 150. 


Pentheus, iii. 460. vi. 226. 
Peplum, or ſacred veil of Miner- 
Va, v. 342. %. 5 


| Percote, a city given toThemil- 


tocles by the king of Perſia, 


to ſupply his wardrobe, i. 320. 


phaeſtion ſupplies his place, 
iv. 34. He eſtabliſhes Eume- 
nes in Cappadocia, iv. 38. 
Marches againſt Ptolemy, 29+ 
Is killed in a mutiny in .- 
gypt, 44. Had aſſiſted Rox- 
ana in taking off Statira and 
o 
3. 4 The li- 


Perga- 


/ 
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Per amentans. Brutus's letter to 

them, vi. 54. 

peęriander entertains the wiſe 

„„ ͤ —„ 

periander, the ſon of Cypſelus, 
vi. 143. 5 

peribæa, the mother of Ajax, 


| married to Theſeus, i. 31. 


pericles, of the tribe of Aca- 
mantis, and the ward of Cho- 
largia, ii. 3. Son of Xan- 
thippus and Agariſte, both 
gown perſonages, 4. His 
perſon deſcribed, 16. Rail- 
Fied by the comic poets, on 
the largeneſs of his head, 16. 
Damon, under pretence of 


teaching him muſic, inſtructs. 


him in politics, 5. He at- 


tends the lectures of Zeno 
the Elean, ib. Moſt indebted, 
for his ſublime oratory and 


great knowledge of nature, 
to Anaxagoras, 6. Cured by 


him of ſuperſtition, 7. Pa- 


tient under injuries, yet taxed 
with pride, :5:4, The ram 


with one horn, found in the 


grounds of Pericles, what in- 
terpretation was put upon it 
by Lampo and Anaxagoras, 


8. Pericles reſembles Pifiſtra- 


tus in his perſon and manner, 


9. Engages in the admini- 


ſtration, and takes the po- 
pular party, becauſe Cymon 
was at the head of the no- 
bility, 13. Lives extremely 
retired, for the ſake of pre- 
ſerving his dignity, 10. Over- 


throws the power of the Are- 
opagus, by means of Ephial- 


tes, 151d. Improves his elo- 


quence by his philoſophy, 


and from the force of it gains 
the ſurname of Olympius, 11. 


Said to thunder and lighten 
as he ſpoke, ib. Thucydides's 
obſervation on the eloquence 


of Pericles, 156. 12. Several 
ſayings of Pericles, 12. He 
firſt endeavours to bring him- 
ſelf to ſome ſort of equality 


with Cimon, and for that pur- 


poſe corrupts the people with 
the public money, 13. Cauſes 


Cimon to be baniſhed by the 


Oſtraciſm, 14. Cimon, dur- 
ing his exile, attempts to join 
his countrymen in the battle 


of Tanagra againſt the La- 
cedaemonians, but is refuſed 


that favour, 75. Cimon is re- 
called, and Pericles and he 
take different departments in 


the ſtate, 15. Pericles is un- 


juſtly charged with the aſ- 


ſaſſination of Ephialtes, ib. 


Upon the death of Cimon, 
the nobility ſet up Thucydi- 
des againſt Pericles, 16. Pe- 


ricles indulges the people 
more and more, 17. He em- 
ploys fixty gallies for eight 


months every year, 2. His 
policy in ſending out colo- 
nies, bd. He removes the 


public treaſures of Greece 


from Delos, and takes them 
into his own cuſtody, 157d. 
Conſtructs noble edifices at 
Athens, 18, 19. Rebuilds 


the Parthenon, 20. Phidias 
is ſuperintendant of all the 


public edifices, 25. Builds the 


Odeum, or muſic- theatre, 25. 
Begins the long walls, 16. A 


good workman falls from the 


veſtibule of the citadel, and 
his life is deſpaired of, 21. A 


remedy for him is communi- 


cated to Pericles in a dream, 


15. Phidias finiſhes the golden 


ſtatue of Minerva, and in- 
ſcribes his own name on the 
\ pedeſtal, 16. Pericles is ac- 


cuſed of a variety of in- 
trigues, 22. He offers the 


113 people, 


IN. D&.x: 


peopie, to be at the whole 
charge of the public buildings 


himſelf, if they would ſufter 


them to be inſcribed with his 
name, inſtead of theirs, 15. 23. 
He procures the baniſhment 


of Thucydides, and becomes 


ſole maſter of Athens, 23. 
_ Treats the people with leis 


ceremony, but is ſtrictly juſt, 


and does not add one drachma 


to his paternal eſtate, 23, 24. 


Folds the reins for fifteen 


years after the baniſhment of 


Thucydides, and for forty 
ears in all, 25. Attentive 


to his own finances, 1% K 
ſervant, named Evangelus, is 


very uſeful to him in his pri- 
vate economy, 16. 
formed that Anaxagoras in- 


tends to ſtarve bimſelf, and 
haaſtens to diſſuade him, 26. 
_ Sends deputies to all the 


ſtates of Greece, to ſummon 


them to Athens, to conſult 
about rebuilding the Grecian 


temples, and the beſt mea- 
. ſures for preſerving the peace 
of Greece, 26, 27. The La- 


cedaemonians oppole the re- 


quifition, and it comes to 


nothing, 13. The ſafety of 


his meaſures in war, 27. A 


faying of his thereupon, . 


Endeavours to diſſuade Tol- 
mides from his expedition 
into Bœotia, but Tolmides 
neglects his advice, and falls 
there, 28. Pericles's expe- 


dition to the Cherſoneſus, 75. 


That by ſea around Pelopon- 
neſus, 28, 29. He fails with 

a ſtrong fleet, and ſecures the 
Grecian cities in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euxine ſea, 


29. Sends a colony of ſix 
hundred Athenians to Sinope, 


16. Reſtrains the wild de- 


Is in- 


fires of the Athenians, who 


were poſſeſſed with a paſſion 
for conquering Sicily. and 


other countries, 30. Oppoſes 
the Lacedaemonians in the 
ſacred war, and puts the tem- 
ple of Delphi in the hands 


of the Phocians again, 26. 


Inſcribes the Athenian pri- 
vilege of conſulting the ora- 
cle firſt, on the ſide of the 
brazen wolf, 31. The people 


of Eubœa and Megara re- 


volt; and the Lacedaemo- 


nians, under their king Pliſto- 
nax, invade Attica, 10. Peri- 
cles bribes Cleandvides, the 


guardian of Pliſtonax, to re- 
tire, 15. Puts down ten ta- 


lents for a neceſſary uſe, and 


the Athenians allow it with 


out examining the purpoſe, 


16. The real uſe of thoſe 
ten talents, 32. He chaſtiſes 
the Eubœans, i%d. Agrecs 


upon a truce for thirty years 


with the Lacedaemonians, 10. 


Makes war upon the Sa- 
mians, at the inſtigation of 
Aſpaſia, ib. Some account of 
that celebrated woman, 33. 


Though Pericles had two 
ſons by his wife, named 
Kanthippus and Paralus, they 


part by content, and he mar- 


"ies Aſpaſia, 34. Has a lon 


by her, 13. Has. operations 


_ againſt the Samians, who are 


at laſt entirely reduced, 35— 


38. He celebrates the ob- 
ſequies of his countrymen 


who had fallen in the Sa- 


mian war, and pronounces 
their funeral oration at A- 
thens, 38. Upon a rupture 


between the Corinthians and 
Corcyreans, he ſends Lace- 
daemonius the ſon of Cimon, 
with ten ſhips only, to the 

e aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of the latter, 29% 


Afterwards he ſends a larger 
fleet, 40. Complaints made 
at Sparta againſt the Athe- 
nians by the people of Co- 


riath,, Megara, and X gina, 


bring on the Peloponneſian 


war, 16. Anthemocritus the 
Athenian herald, is aſſaſſi- 
nated on his way to Lace- 
dæmon, and all propoſitions 
of peace prove abortive, 42. 
Phidias is accuſed, by the 
party that oppoſed Pericles, 
of embezzling the gold, when 


he made the ſtatue of Mi- 
nerva ; but he had contrived 


it fo, that he could take off 
all the gold, and weigh it, 
43. Phidias, however, is con- 


demned, for putting his own 
figure, and that of Pericles, 


on the ægis of Minerva, 43, 
44. Aſpaſia is accuſed of 
impiety, 44. The ſame ac- 
cuſation is intended againſt 
Anaxagoras, and a charge 
of peculation againſt Pericles, 


ib. He begs Aſpaſia off, and 


- conducts Anaxagoras out of 
Athens, 45. He haſtens on 
the war, 16. The Lacedae - 
monians defire the Athenians 


to baniſh all execrable per- 


ſons; hoping that Pericles 
would be included in the 


number, 18. This attaches 


the Athenians to Pericles ſtill 


more, ib. He warns the 


Athenians of the enemy's de- 
ſign to ſpare his lands when 


they raviſhed the reſt, 15. 


Arxchidamus invades Attica, 


and proceeds as far as Achar- 
hae : but Pericles keeps the 
Athemans cloſe in the city, 


ib. He divides the lands in 
gina among the poor citi- 


Zens of Athens, 47, He ra- 


vages the Peloponneſian coaſt 


with his fleets, and lays waſte 
the territories of Megara, 48. 
The plague breaks out at 
Athens, 13. He mans an 


hundred and fifty ſhips, zh. 


An eclipie of the fun hap- 


pens, when he is about to let 


fail, 49. He explains that 
phaenomenon, 1o as to re- 


move the ſuperſtitious fears 
of his men, 16. Lays fiege to 
Epidaurus ; but the ſickueſs 
amongſt his troops breaks his 


meaſures, 16. The Athenians 
deprive him of the command, 


and lay a fine upon him, 16. 


His eldeſt ſon Xanthippus 


behaves in a very undutitul 
manner, 50. He loſes that 


ſon, and ſeveral other perſons 
of his family in the plague, 


16. Retains his dignity of 


ſentiment till the death of 


his lift legitimate fon Para- 
lus, 50, 51. The Athenians, 


diſappointed in their other 
ſtatelmen, call Pericles again 


to the adminiſtration, 51. He 


repcals the law which he had 
made againſt baſtards, having 
now himſelf only natural 
children left, is. The rigour 


with which that law had been 


put in execution, 52. The 
{mall number of Athenian 
citizens, after the excluſion 


of thoſe of the half- blood, 


and the plague, 4. Pericles 


is permitted to enrol a natu- 


ral ſon by his own name, 16. 
That ſon is put to death by 
the Athenians, after the ſea- 
fight at Arginuſae, 1b. Pe- 
ricles takes the plague, but 
has it in a lingering manner, 


16. His friends, when they 
think him inſenſible, and at 


the point of death, diſcourſe 
II dnn 


about his bed, 33. The re- 


markable obſervation that he 
made on that occaſion, 16. 
His character, 54, 55. Much 
wanted in the adminiſtra- 
tion, and regretted by the 
Athenians, 16. 
Periclidas ſent by the Spartans 
to Athens to requeſt ſuccours 
againſt the Helots, iii. 295. 
5 Peri ne, the daughter of Sinnis, 

Theſes has a ſon by her, 

named Melanippus, whoſeſon | 
Ioxus migrates into Aſia, i. 5, 


9. She afterwards, by con- 
ſent of Theſeus, is married to 


Deioneus the Oechalian, 25. 
| Perinthians, iv. 317. v. 16, 
2 
bene a hero to whom the 
oracle directs Solon to ſacri- 
ice in Salamis, i. 206. 
Periphetes, ſurnamed Corynetes, 


or the Club-bearer, flain by 
Theſeus in the territories ” oP 


Epidauras, i. 8. 


: Periphoretus, A why fo 


called, ii. 37, 38. 


Peripoltas, the diviner, conduits 


king Opheltas into Bœotia, 
111. 272. 


Peri para ceremonies, i. 


Peritas, Alexander's dog. That 


* builds a city of the 


me name in memory of 
him, iv. 306. 


Perithois, one of the wards of 


Athens, ii. 112. iii. 388. 
5 Faun joins Sertorius, iv. 


19. Jealous of the glory of 
that general, and confpires 
him, 31. Kills Ser- 
torius, in ſpite of the ſanction 


again 


Is taken 


of hoſpitalit ay 25 a wb 
cap ie rome bar f 


riſoner, a 
ompey, 33. 
1 Perch eons ii. 275. iii, 40. 
Perſetuc, the philoſopher, come 


mands in Acrocorinth for 
Antigonus, vi. 158. Aratus 
takes that citadel from him, 


viour, 287. 
the ſanctuary of the Cabiri in 


290. 
Octavius, 291. Behaves mean- 
ly on being introduced to 


163. A ſaying of his, 164. 


+ Ferſepolis. Alexander enters 


that city, iv. 276. Burns the 
palace of Xerxes there, 277. 


Perſeverance, the effects of it, | 


IV. 20, 


Perſeus of the heroic times, ii. 


2 


Perf, king of Macedon, the 
Jon of Philip, goes to war 
with the Romans, ii. 26). 
Said to be a ſuppoſititious 
child, and really the ſon of a 
ſempftreſs, 16, Defeats ſome 
of the Roman generals, 267, 
repara- 
tions for future hoſtilities, 25. 
His ſordid avarice, 271, 273. 


268. Makes great 


And timidity, 281. He is 


encouraged by his officers to 
venture upon a decifive ac- 


tion, 277. Said by ſome to 
have withdrawn to Pydna as 


ſoon as the battle began, 281. 
_ Defeated by 


the Romans, 
285, His ublequent beha- 
Octavius ſpares 


which he had taken refuge, 
Surrenders himſelf to 


Paulus Emilius, 292. Led in 


triumph, 301. Put to a cruel 
death, 305. 


Is the laſt of 
the kings of Macedon, 294. 


4 Perſians, Their wars with the 
| Greeks under Darius, ii. 414. 
Under Xerxes, i. 301. & /eq- 

With the Lacedzmonians in 


the time of Ageſilaus, vi. 128. 
With Alexander the Great, 


iv. 240, & paſſim, The en- 


trance into their country difh- 
cult, 275. Their jealouſy of 
9 their women, i. 315. 


F Pen 


+ Peſſinns, iii. 133. v. $9. 
Peſtilence at Rome, i. 79, 379. 
Throughout Italy, i. 170. At 
| Athens, ii. 48. In the army 
| _ ofDemetrins;theconſequence 
ot unwholeſome diet, v. 382. 
I Perelia, ii. 309. 

+ Petelian hills, iii. 433. 

Peteus, i. 35. 1 
Peticius, a Roman, receives 
ſequence of a dream he had 
upon his voyage, iv. 207. 
Petilius the prætor adviſes the 
| ſenate to burn the books of 


bout 400 years after his death, 
| philoſophy, . 187. 


ters of Nero, put to death by 
GA Yi-214.-. 
+ Petra in Arabia, iv. 165. 


eee 


+ Petrocus, lil. 238. 
Petronius, one of Craſſus's offi- 


general, iii. 403, 404. 


death by Galba, vi. 211. 


Endeavours to gain the prin- 
cipal authority in the army, 
53. Is furprized at the news 
of Antigonus's approach, 56, 
56. The cavalry defeated, and 
the baggage taken thro' his 
. cowardice, 57. Alexander's 


bitten by a bear, 281. 
treats of marriage between 
the ſon of Philip, iv. 234, 


Alexander's jealouſy is ex- 
cited by that treaty, 5. 


Pompey into his ſhip, in con- 


Numa, which were found a- 
and treated of religion and 


Petinus, one of the evil miniſ- 
I Petra, near Mount Olympus, 


cers in the Parthian expedi- 
tion, his great fidelity to his 


Petronius Turpilianus, a perſon 
of conſular dignity, put to 


Peuceſtas joins Eumenes, iv. 52. 


letter to him on his being 
Pexodorus, governor of Caria, 


his daughter and Aridæus, 


11 bit. 


| 
Phaea, the wild ſow of Crom- 
myon, killed by Theſeus, i. 


9. 

Phacas, the name of one of the 
mariners who ſailed with 

Theſeus to Crete, i. 16. 


Phaeax and Nicias, the only 


perſons able to make head 
_ againſt Alcibiades in the ad- 
miniſtration, ii. 112, 113. 
Phaedimus informs Eumenes of 
a conſpiracy againſt him, be- 
cauſe Eumenes had borrow- 
ed money of him, iv. 57. 
Phaedox, archon of Athens When 
the oracle directed the Athe- 
nians to carry the bones of 
Theſeus from Scyros to A- 
thens, i. 39. Ts 
Phaedra. Theſeus marries her, 
i. 30. The calamities ſaid to 
enſue upon her unlawful paſ- 
ion for Hippolytus,ſuppoſed 
not to be fictitious, i. 31. 
Phaenarete, the wife of Samon, 
diſcovers Neoptolemus's con- 
ſpiracy againſt Pyrrhus, in. 
Phaeton, ſome writers reckon 
him the firſt king of the Mo- 
. lofi, after the deluge, iii. 
on, | 
Phalanx, the Macedonian, de- 
ſcribed, ti. 281, iii. 37. iv. 
Phalcrum, the monuments of 
Nauſitheus and Phæax erect- 
. ed there, by Theſeus, i. 16. 
Pharax, a Lacedaemonian offi- 
cer, under pretence of intro- 
ducing liberty into Sicily, 
wanted to ſet himſelf up ty- 
„ 
+ Phariae, vi. 193. 
Pharmuthi, 1. 57. : 
Pharnabazus endeavours to co- 
ver the Lacedzmonian ſhips 
with his land- forces, ii. 138. 
| f is 
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Is de feated by Alcibiades 
three ſeveral times, 1 385 140, 
141. 

Pharnabazus complains to the 
_ Spartans of Lyſander's hav- 
ing plundered his province, 
iii. 195. - Lyſander deſires 


him to ſend a letter by him, 


retracting what he had aſſert- 
ed, whick he promiſes to do, 
but palms a different letter 


upon him, 196. Much re- 
ſpected by the Lacedæmoni- 


ans for the ſervices he had 


done them, zh. Is defeated 


by Spithridates and Herippi- 
das, iv. 77. His conference 


with Agefilaus, 79. Sent by 
Artaxerxes, as his general, 


againſt the Egyptians, iv. 132. 
Pharnabazus, ſon of Artabazus, 
commands a corps of foreign 


horſe under Eumenes, iv. 42. 
 Pharnaces, lon of Mithridates 
revolts fi om him to the Ro- 


mans, upon which Mithri- 
dates kills himſelf, iv. 165. 
Sends preſents to Pompey, 


vinus, Cæſar'slieutenant, 380. 


Defeated by Czſar, ib. Cz- 


ſar's laconic account of it, 16. 
+ Pharnacia, iii. 325. 
Pharnapates, the moſt experi- 


enced general that Orodes 


| had, killed in battle by Ven- 
tidlius, v. 420. 

+ Pharos, the iſle ſo called, its 
ſituation, iv. 258. 


+ Phar/alia, battle ot, deſeribed, 


iv. 201—205. 

+ Pharuges, v. 30. 

+ Pbaſelis, iii. 288. iv. 244. 
+ Phaſis, river, iii. 3 50. iv. 168. 


| Phayllus, the Crotonian, fits out 
a veſſel at his own charge, = 
and joins the Greeks at Sala- | 


mu, ir. 75. In — of 


e 


his zeal for the canſe of 
Greece, Alexander ſends part 

of the ſpoils of Afia to the 
Crotonians, 153. 

Phayllus, the Zacynthian, vi. 
120 

+ Pheneum, v. 1 <9. | 

+ Pherae in Achala, v. 155. 


Pberae in Theſſaly, ii. 343, 346. 


Pherebora, one of Theſeus“ 
wives, i. 31. | 

Pherecles ſent to corrupt the 

oracle of Dodona, iii. 203. 

Pbereclus, the ſon of Amarſyas, 
i. 16. 


Pherecydes the hiſtorian, i. 17. 


Pherecydes the philoſopher, his 


ſkin preſerved by direction 
of an oracle, ii. 337. 
Pherecydes the diviner, dies of 
the louſy diſeaſe, iii. 263. 
Pherendates commands the Per- 
| than land- forces, and is de- 
feated by LN ni. 288, 
289. 
Pherenicus, ii. 319, 321. 


Ppberiſtus, ii. 250. 5 
Ppbidias the ſtatuary, his Jupiter, | 
166. Defeats Domitius Cal- 


ji. 44. 2. His Minerva, 11. 21, 
_ Surveyor of the public build. 
_ Ings for Pericles, ii. 20. Un- 

juſtly accuſed by Memnon of 
embezzling the gold, 43. Im. 
priſoned for putting his own 
figure and that of Pericles 
upon Minerva's ſhield, 44. 

Dies in priſon, 74. 


* the public repaſts at 


Sparta, i. 115. Rules ob- 


ſerved in them, 156. 


| Phidius defeated by Sertorius | 


Iv. 15. 


* Phila, daughter of Antipater, 


and widow of Craterus, mar- 
ried to Demetrius, v. 345. 
poiſons herſelf upon the loſs 
of the kingdom of Macedon, 
380. | | 
Philas 


Ve 447, 
Philadelphus. See 3 
| Philæus, one of the lons of A- 
jax, i. 208. 


208. 

* yrus, Cato? $ freedman, 
N 
Philemon the poet, N. % 
Philidas, a friend of Pelopidas, 
appointed ſecretary to Ar- 


Il, 321. Invites the tyrants 
to his houſe, and promiſes to 
8 l them ſome fine Wo- 
men, 
Philides, 
and Themiſtocles, i. 286. 
Philinna, a. courtezan; Philip 


Ivor 34s 25 

Philip, king of Macedon, in con- 

verſation with Dionyfius the 

Younger, pretends to won- 

der how the elder Dionyſius 
could find time for his poeti- 

cal performances, li... 227. 


maxim of Philip's, 272. 
imitates Epaminondas in his 
Philopœmen, iii. 15. Initiat- 
ed in the myſteries of the Ca- 


biri, iv. 224. Dreams that 


up with a ſeal, whoſe im- 
preſſion was a lion, 13. That 


manded by the oracle of Del- 
mon, 225+ Receives three 
one day, 226. Affects to ſhew 


his eloquence like a ſophiſt, 
227. His ſaying to his ſon, 


_ Philaide, an Athenian tribe, Is - 


chias and Philip in Thebes, 


rhe 7 between im | 


has his fon Ar ideus by * 


Diony ſius's anſwer, 228. A 
Brought up at Thebes, and 


5 military conduct, 344. Sends 
perſons to Argos to aflaſſinate 


his wife's womb was ſealed 


dream interpreted, 15. Com- 
Phi to ſacrifice to Jupiter Am- 


important pieces of news in 
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Philadelphus king of Paphlago- 
* takes rt with PDT 


upon his managing Bnee . 
lus, 230. Sends for Ariſtotle 
to inſtruct his ſon in philoſo- 
phy, 16. Caules great diſ- 
orders in his family, by mar- 
rying Cleopatra, while Olym- 
Pias was living, 233. Orders 
the Corinthians to ſend him 
Theſſalus, one of Alexander's 
confidants, in chains, and ba- 
niſhes four others, 23 5. Aſ- 
ſaſſinated by Pauſanias, for 
refuſing him juſtice, under a 
great injury he had received, 
20. The ſtate of Macedon at 
his death, 16. An account 
of the {ſucceſs of his arms, 
236. His extravagant joy up- 
on the victory of Chzronea, 
v. 257. He reflects, with 
great emotion, after the battle 
of Chzronea, on the danger 
be had incurred, through the 
_ oppoſition of Demoſthenes, | 


ib, His mild and humane : 


behaviour, v. 259, 376 
Philip, the fon of Demetrius th 
Second, goes to war with he 
Romans, iii. 30. Sulpitius, 
and another Roman general, 
only trifle with him, 16. Fla- 
minius very fit to act againſt 
him, on account of his en- 
gaging manner, by which he 
could gain the Greeks, 16. 
He comes to an interview 
with Flaminius, 34. Addrefles 
his army from an eminence 
that happens to be a burying- 
ground, 30. Beaten by Fla- 
minius, at Cynoicephalz, 36, 
37. Submits to the diſcre- 
tion of the Romans, 38. Pre- 
pares again in the interior 
arts of his kingdom for war, 
11, 266. Puts his ſon Dewe- 
trius to death, vi. 197. He 
came to the crown of Mace- 
don on the demiſe of his kinſ- 
man 


INDEX. 


man Antigonus Doſon, ii. 
266. vi. 182, Aratus, and 
| the other Achzans, call him 
in to their aſſiſtance, 190. He 
gains the Cretans by his mo- 
deration, and proſpers by fol- 
lowing the counſels of Aratus, 
161. Puts ſome of his cour- 
tiers to death for inſulting A- 
ratus, 16. His vices, which 


were only maſked, make their 
appearance, 13. He corrupts 
the wife of Aratus's fon, 724. 


Takes Aratus up into Itho- 
me, and aſks his opinion as 


to ſeizing that ſtrong-hold, 
193. Is defeated at ſea by the 


Romans, 194. Cauſes Aratus 


and the ſon of Aratus, to be 
poiſoned, 195, 196. Is oblig- _ 
ed to receive hard conditions 


of 


deſerved, vi. 196. 


| "_ Archias, and Leonidas 85 


incite Pheebidas, the Lacedæ- 


bes, ii. 319. 
Philip Aridaeus. See ann 
Philip, Pompey's freedman, bu- 
ries his maſter, with the aſ- 
ſi ſtance of an old Roman, who 
had long lived in Egypt, iv. 


214, 555 


5 Philip. A exarider gives him a 
{ ror in India, iv. 


: Pls. Alexander? 8 phyſician, 


_ accuſed of an intention to 
poifon him, clears himſelf of 
the imputation, with | Prone 
honour, iv. 247. 

8 the father of Marcia, v. 

9, 70. 
Pig, Mareius, his a 


tion in the office of cenſor, 


11. 307. 
Pbilippus, be, father n. law 


ace from the Romans, 
196. Suffers in his own peace, 
In the manner that his cr imes 


to Auguſtus, a faying of his 
concerning his affection for 
Pompey, iv. 118. v. 320, 
Propoſes to ſend Pompey in- 
to 1 againſt Sertorius, 
iv. 13 
+ Philipp, battle of, vi. 89—9r, 
Philippides, the comic poet, an 
enemy to Stratocles, v. 344. 
A favourite of Lyſimachus, 
16. Deſires to be excuſed 
from hearing the DW + of 
princes, ib. 
Phil tus the Syracuſan, com- 
mended as an hiſtorian, iii. 
| 371. Marries one of the 
_ daughters of Leptines, vi. 10. 
Comes with a fleet from A- 
5 puta, to aſſiſt Dionyfius the 
_ Younger in Sicily, vi. 32. Is 
| beaten by the Syracuſans, ib, 
His ſaying to Dionyfius, 19. 
His accuſations againſt Dion, 
vi. 11. The barbarous treat - 
ment he ſuffered, 32. Hu 
death, 15. Character, 33. 


Philo the academician, {holar 
monian, to ſeize the Cadmeæ, | 
and become tyrants in The- 


to Clitomachus, v. 273. Tu- 
tor to Cicero, 75. 


Philo. The arſenal in thePirzus 


His work, burnt by Sylla, ii - 


Philewatks in the ſteps of Car- 


neades, and defends the new 
academy, iii. 361. 

+ Philobgotus, a hill ſo called, | 
Wn. 2 

Philochorus, an Athenian hiſto- 
nan, i. 13, 16. 


| Philocles, one of the Athenian 


commanders,defeated by Ly- 
ſander at Egos Potamos, iii. 
181, He had adviſed the 
Athenians to cut off the right 
thumbs of all their priſoners "4 
of war, i5, Lyſander's queſ- 
tion to him thereupon, and 
his anſwer, 116. His intre- 


pidity and death, 76. 


Philo. 


1 


Philocrates, the ſervant of Caius 
Gracchus, v. 226. | 15 
Philocrates the orator, v. 263. 
Philocyprus, one of the princes 
of Cyprus, Solon adviſes him 
to remove his city from a 
barren hill to a fruitful plain 
below it, i. 234. In grati- 


tude he calls his city Soli, ib, 


Philodemus, or rather Philomelus, 


of Phocis, robs the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, ii. 245. 
Puniſhed by the gods for his 


ſacrilege, 246. 


Philologus, Quintus, Cicero's 


freedman, betrays Cicero to 
Antony's ruffians, v.325. In 
what manner, and by whom 
put to death, 326. mY 
Philombrotus. Solon choſen ar- 
chon next after him, i. 213. 


| Philomedes of Lampra, v. 33. 
Philonicus, the Theſſalian, offers 


the celebrated horſe Buce- 


phal us in ſale to Philip, iv. 


229. 


Philopoemen, the ſon of Crauſis, | 
or Craugis, of Megalopolis, 


W. 1. Educated by Caſſan- 
der in his younger years, 26. 
Afterwards under the tuition 


of Ecdemus and Demopha- 


nes, who deliver their country 
from tyranny, 2. Excellent - 
ly formed to virtue, ib. Call- 
ed the laſt of the Greeks, 26. 


His viſage not very homely, 
ib. Simple in his manner 


and dreſs, 16. The ſtory of 


his hoſteſs at Megara, 2, 3. 


What Titus Flaminius ſaid 
of him, 3. His talents and 
_ inclinations propoſe Epami- 
nondas as his 5 


ling, 3, 4. Makes incurfions 


into Laconia, 4. Spends his 
leiſure either in the chace or 


agriculture, #6, Reads chuct- 


; attern, 25. 
_ Deſpiles the exerciſe of wreſt- 
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ly books relative to war, p. 
Conſiders military excellence 
as the higheſt of human im- 


provements, ib, Thirty years 
old when Cleomenes ſur- 


prized Megalopolis, 5. Stands 
upon his defence till the in- 


habitants had made their eſ- 
cape, 5, 6. Perſuades them 


not to return till Cleomenes 


had left the place, 6. Dif- 
tinguiſhes himſelf, under An- 


tigonus, in a battlewith Cleo- 


menes, 6, 7. A ſaying of 
Antigonus concerning him, 


7. Antigonus is deſirous of 
retaining him in his ſervice; 
but conſcious that he cannot 
bear a ſuperior, he goes into 


Crete, where he gains a tho- 
rough knowledge of the ſtra- 
tagems of war, 8. At his 


return, he makes a great re- 


form in the Achæan cavalry. 
15. De feats the Ætolians and 
Eleans near the river Lariſ- 
ſus, and kills Demophantus, 


commander of the Eleanhorſe 
9. The Achæans called in 
foreign princes in the time of 


Aratus, but ſtand upon their 


own bottom in that of Phi- 
lopœmen, 10. | 
the errors of the Achzans, in 


He corrects 


drawing up their forces, and 
in the make of their arms, 
16. Turns their paſſion for 


| ſhow, from drets, and houte- 
hold furniture, to arms, 11. 
Takes the field againſt Ma- 


chanidas, the tyrant of Lace- 
dæmon, 12. And kills him 
in the battle of Mantinea, 13. 
The Achzans, on that ac- 


count, erect a ſtatue to hm 


at Delphi, 13, 14. Paſſes 
his phalanx in review at the 
Nemenn games, and is re- 


ceived with great applauſe in 


the 
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the theatre, 14. Philip of 
Macedon ſends ſome perſons 
to Argos, to aſſaſſinate him, 
16. Philopœmen goes to 
reſcue the Meſſenians from 


Nabis, the tyrant of Lace- 


dæmon, and ſucceeds, 16. 


Blamed for going a ſecond 
time into Crete, when his 
fellow-citizens weredittreſſed 


by Nabis, 16. Philopœmen's 


ſaying concerning Ptolemy, 


16. The Megalopolitans in- 


elined to paſs an outlawry a- 
| While in 
Crete, he outdoes the Cretans 


gainſt him, 16. 


themſelves in art and ſtrata- 
gem, 17. 


ſen general of the Achæans, 


ER 2b. Ventures to act at ſea, | 
and is ſhamefully beaten, 15. 

Puts to ſea again, to relieve 
Gythium, and ſucceeds, 15. 
18. Nabis comes upon him 


as he was marching through 
a difficult paſs, 18. He puts 


Nabis and the Lacedæmoni- 
ans to the route, and kills 


many as they endeavour to 


regain their city in the night, 


16. This gives umbrage to 
Flaminius, who makes peace 
with Nabis, 19. 
aſſaſſinated by the Ætolians, 


Philopœemen ſeizes Sparta, 


and joins it to the Achæan 


league, 13. The Lacedz- 
monians fell the houſe and 


goods of Nabis, and, by a 


public order give the money 


to Philopœmen, 15. Timo- 


laus is commiſſioned ro ac- 


quaint him with that order, 
1. Philopœmen rejuſes the 
money, 16. What he ſaid on 


At his return, he 
finds Philip beaten by Flami- 
nius, and Nabis engaged in 
war both with the Romans 
and Achzans, 75. He is cho- 


Nabis is 


the occaſion, 19, 20. The La- 
cedzmonians havingthoughts 
of withdrawing from the 
league, Diophanes, then ge. 
neral of the Achæans, goes 
with Flaminius to chaſtiſe 


them, 20. Philopoemen en. 


ters Sparta, and ſhuts its gates 
upon them both, zh. On a 


freſh complaint againſt the 
| Spartans, he puts eighty of 
their citizens to death, de- 


moliſhes their walls, and adds 
great part of their territory 


to that of Megalopolis, 10. 


Compels them to give their 


5 children an Achæan educa- 
tion, 21. Laments that he 


had not the command of the 
Achzans when Antiochus 


and the Syrians behaved with 


ſo little regard to diſci- 


pline in Greece, 21. Con- 

tends with the Romans, after 
they had eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves in Greece, 22. A ſay⸗ 
ing of his on that occaſion, 
16. Elected general of the 


Achzans the eighth time, 


when ſeventy years of age, 


ib, Says, there was no great 


account to be made of a man 
who ſuffered himſelf to be 


taken alive, 1. Dinocrates 


_ draws Meſſene- off from the 


league, 23. Philopoemen, tho“ 


fick, marches againſt himwith 


a {mall corps of Megalopo- 


litan volunteers, 13. Repul- 
ſes Dinocrates; but ſome freſh 
troops coming up, he is puſh- 
ed upon the rocks, and his 
horſe throws him, 24. Is 
taken alive, carried off in an 
ignominious manner, and 


pat in priſon, 25. The Meſ- 


ſenians themſelves lament his 
fall, 16. 


The Achæans de- 
Dinocrates 


mand him, 25. 
; opens 


0 
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opens the dungeon in the 
night, and Jends in his ſer- 
vant with a doſe of poiſon, 
25. Philopoemen enquires 
whether the Megalopolitan 
cavalry had eſcaped, 26. Be- 
ing anſwered in the aſhrma- 


tive; he drinks oft the poiſon 
with great ſatis faction, 26. 


His death fills all Achaia 
with grief and lamentation, 
16. The Achæans march a- 
gainſt the Meſſenians, who 
open their gates, 26, Dino- 


crates, 'to prevent their re- 


venge, kills himſelf, 5. The 


ac rag of the Achæans to 


egalopolis withhis remains 


ib. A Roman endeavours 


long after to get his ſtatues 


pulled down, but Mummius 


forbids it, 27. 

Philoſophers. The honour * 
them by Pompey. iv. 166. 
The difference between a ſpe- 


culative and a N Phi- 


loſopher, ii. 265,5 26. 


 Philofliephanus, i. 133. 
 Philofiratus the philoſopher. 


Cato pays him great reſpect, 
v. 103. Octavianus diflikes 
him, and why, 465. In what 


manner he obtains his par- 


don, 15. 
Philotas, the ſon of Parmenio, 


provokes Alexander by his 


pride and arrogance, 1v. 289. 
Has hunting-nets, that reach 
an hundred furlongsinlength, 
280, Suppreſſes an informa- 
tion of treaſon againſt the 
king, 290. Is ſeized and 
put to death, 291. 
Philotas. of Amphiſſa, the phy- 
fician, v. 414. Silences an 
impertinent fellow by a ſo- 
phiſm, 415. Rewarded for 


it by the ſon of Antony, with _ 


4 whole ſervice of Place, ibs 


Philotis, or Tutola, a ſervant- 
maid in Rome, her ſtratagem 
to preſerve the honour of the 
Roman virgins, and to maſſa- 
. Latins in their camp, 
1. 88 

Philoxenus, Alexander's lieute- 
nant on the ſca-coaſt, jevere- 
ly reproved by him for an in- 
famous propoſal, iv. 251. 

Philoxzenus, ſon of Ptolemy, ſent 

to Pelopidas from Macedonia 

as an hoſtage, ii. 345. 

Philoxenus the poet, his dithy- 


rambics, iv. 232. 


Philoxenus marries Theſte the 


1 of Diony ius the Haden | 
5 


F P 8 river, 11, 209. 
+ Philaſians, iv. 95. vi. 1 76. 


+ Phlius, v. 160. 
Phlyenſians, the people of one of 
the wards of Athens, 1 1. 210. 


F Phocæa, iii. 176. 


Phocion came to the adminiſtra- 
tion when the commonwealth 
of Athens was no more than 
a wreck, v. 1 Probably 


not the A af a turner, 6. 


. Educated by Plato and Xeno- 
crates in the academic philo- 
ſophy, ib, Particularities in 
his character, ib. A good- 
natured man with an ill na- 
tured countenance, 16. His 
laying, upon Chares's reflec. 
ting on his countenance, 2b. 
His ſpeeches conciſe, but 
very weighty and perſuaſive, 
7. He ſerves under Chabrias 
in his youth, and helps to cor- 
rect the impetuoſity of that 
general, 5. His gallant be- 
Haviour in the ſea- 189 off 
the ifle of Naxos, 8. Goes 
to the iſlands wo a ſingle 
ſhip, and prevails with them 
to ſend their quotas, of ſhips 
and money, 14. Endeavours 

| to 
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to excel, both in the civil and 


military department, which 
was not the cuſtom in his 
time, 9. Elected general 
 five-and-forty times, i5, Po- 


pular, though he oppoſcd 


the inclinations of the citi- 


Zens, 10. Several ſayings of 


his, 10, 11, 12. He had a 


dieal of goodneſs and huma- 
' nity, notwithſtanding the ſe- 


verity of his expreſſions, 13. 


He marches againſt Philip of 


Macedon's forces, which were 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
themſelves in Euboea, and 
_ defeats them, 14,15. Drives 


Plutarch out of Eretria, 16. 


Makes himſelf maſter of the 


fort of Zaretra, 16. Saves 


_ Byzantium from Philip, 17. 


Takes ſeveral of his ſhips, 
and recovers cities which he 


had garriſoned, 16. Is wound- 


ed, and returns to Athens, 13. 


Upon an application from 


the people of Megara, he for- 
_ tifies their town, by building 
two good walls down to the 

harbour, as well as ſecures 


| Jt on the land-fide, i4. De- 
moſthenes carries it againſt 
him for war with Philip, but 


adviſes its being conducted at 


the greateſt diſtance from At- 


tica, 18. Phocion's ſaying 
upon it, 16. The Athenians 
are beaten, ib. The people 


are with much difficulty pre- 
vailed on by the court of 


Areopagus, to put their con- 


cerns in the hands of Pho- 


cion, 13. He gives his opinion 


for peace; but for a peace, 
the conditions ofwhichfhould 


be previouſly known, 74. The 
error of the Athenians in not 


abiding by his counſel, 19. 
He will not permit any re- 


- joicings at Athens on the 


death of Philip, 13. Re. 
proves Demoſthenes for his 


invectives againſt Alexander, 


is, Adviſes the giving up 


the orators which Alexander 
_ demanded, 20. Is in great 


eſteem with that prince, who 


will not receive the ſubmil. 


ſion of the Athenians from 
any other hands, 20, 21. 
Phocion refuſes Alexander's 


_ preſents, 21. But applies for 


the liberty of his friends, 22. 
Alexander offers him his 


choice of four cities in Afia, 
but he rejects the offer, 16. 
His houſe ſhewn in the time 
of Plutarch, 16. The excel. 
Tent character of his wives, 22, 
23. His ſon Phocus wins the 
prize in a foot-race in the 
Panathenaeca, 23. Phocus is of 
a diſorderly turn, and ad- 


dicted to drinking, 16. His 


father carries him to Lacedz- 
mon, to try what effect the 
diſcipline of Lycurgus would 


have upon him, 15. 24. Alex- 
ander applies to the Atheni- 
ans for ſhips, and the orators 


adviſe them to refuſe him, 10. 


Phocion's ſaying upon it, 10. 
Harpalus traitorouſly brings 
off Alexander's treaſures to 


Athens, and attempts to cor- 
rupt Phocion among the reſt; 

but without effect, 1. Pre- 
vails upon Charicles, Pho- 


cion's ſon-in-law, to take 


money, 25. Charicles builds 


a ſuperb monument for the 


dleceaſed miſtreſs of Harpa- 


lus, 15. Charicles is called 


to account by the people for 
the money he had taken, and 
deſires the protectionof Pho- 


cion, which he refuſes, % 
Phocion's advice tothe people 
upon 


t nu DT2 


upon the death of Alexander, 
26, He oppoſes the Lamian 
war, 1b. Still diſapproves it, 


notwithſtanding the ſucceſs 


of Leoſthenes, 27. At the 
age of fourſcore, takes the 
command, beats the Macedo- 


mans, and kills their general 


Micion, 28, 29. Antipater, 
after his defeat in Theſſaly, 
is joined by Craterus, and 
defeats the Greeks, 29. An- 
tipater marches towards A- 
thens, 26. Phocion is ſent to 
treat with him of peace, and 
Antipater inſiſts that the con- 
ditions of it muſt be left en- 
tirely to him, 30. An ac- 

count of thoſe conditions, 3 1. 

The Athenians are forced to 
receive a Maeedonian garri- 


ſon into Munychia, 32. Me- 
ſelt, 16. Other excellent ſay- 


nyllus a friend of Phocion, 
commands the garriſon, 16. 


He offers Phocion money, 34. 
What Phocion ſaid upon it, 


ib. On the death of Anti- 


pater, Nicanor is appointed 


governor of Munychia by 


Caſſander, 36. Polyperchon 


practiſes upon the Athenians, 


in order to get the fort into 


his own hands, 25. The con- 


fidence that Nicanor 3 g 


in Phoeion, 37. Dercyllus 
forms a deſign to ſeize Nica- 
nor, when he came down 
into the Piraeus, 156. Nicanor 
makes an attempt upon the 
| Piraeus, and Phocion, who 
relied too much upon his ho- 
nour, does not guard againſt 
him in due time, 38. Ag- 
nonides accuſes Bhocion of 
treaſon, 156. Phocion retires 
to Polyperchon, 39. Depu- 


that general to accuie Pho- 
cion, zh, Phocion attempts 
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to make. his defence before | 
Philip Aridaeus ; but being 


often interrupted by Polyper- 


chon, holds his peace, 16. 
He and others are declared 
guilty of treaſon, and ſent 


back to Athens to have ſen- 
tence paſſed upon them by 


the people, 40. An aſſem- 


bly of flaves, foreigners, in- 


famous perſons, and citizens, 
who were taught to believe 
that they could not otherwiſe 
recover the popular govern- 
ment, decree the death of 


Phocion, 40, 41. Phocion 


labours to ſave his friends, 


but is not able, 41. The dig- 


nity of Phocion's behaviour 


in the laſt ſcene of his life, 
42. What he ſaid to Thu- 


dippus,on his bewailing him- 


ings of his on that occa- 
ſion, 75, A decree paſſed, 


that his body ſhould not re- 


main within the bounds of 


Attica; nor that any Athe- 
nian ſhould furniſh fire for 
the funeral pile, 43. The 
laſt offices are performed in 

the territory of Megara, 7b. 


The Athenians, ſoon repent 
ing of what they had done, 


erect the ſtatue of Phocion in 
| braſs, and bury his remains 


at the public expence, 2b. 
They put to death his prin- 


cipal accuſer, 16. His ſon 


Phocus deſtroys two mote of 


his accuſers, 44. The pro- 
ceedings againſt him put the 


Greeks in mind of thoſe a- 
gainſt Socrates, 16. 8 


Pbhocian war, ii. 30. iii. 206, 206. 
+ Phocis, taken by Philip of 
ties are ſent to the camp of n, Dy 
 Phocus, a iend of Solon's, i. 


Macedon, v. 254. 


214. 


| K Kk Phocus, 
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Pp)pocus, {on of Phocion, is vic- 

torious in the foot-race, v. 
23. 
cerning him, 44. 

Pboebidas, the Lacedzmonian, 


incited by Archias, Leontidas, 


and Philip, to ſeize the cita- 
del of Thebes, ii. 319. iv. 


93. In return, he aſſiſts them 
againſt the Democratic party 


in Thebes, and they become 
tyrants, ii. 319. 

of his command by the Lace- 
daemonians, for ſeizing the 
Cadmea, yet they keep the 
fort, . Killed at Theſpi piæ, 

„ 

| 4 Phoenicia given by Antony to 

_-- Cleopatra, v. 423. 


5 + P hoenicians. Theirfleet beaten 


by Cimon, iii. 290. 
, Phoenix, preceptor to Achilles, 
2635: 


Phoenix of e one of Eu- 


megnes's hentenants, iv. 42. 
| Phoenix the Theban. Alexan- 
der infiſts on his being given 
up to him, with Prothytes, 


iv. 236. 


; Phorbas, favourite of Apollo, 3 


154. 
F father of Dexithea, i i, 


2. 


Phornio.Demoſthenescompoſes 


an oration for him againſt 


Apollodorus, and another for 
Apollodorus againſt ane, 


v. 251, 262. 


to death, iv. 212. 


puniſhed by Cæſar, iv. 215. 


+ Phraata beſieged by Antony, 


wn 1 
Phraates gives his father Orodes 
| poiſon; and, that Fa 


Other particulars con - 


Deprived 


ineffectual, diſpatches him 
another way, iii. 467. His 
meſſage, as king of Parthia, 
to nen, and Pompey's 
anſwer, iv. 157. Beaten by 
Afranius, Pompey's lieu- 
tenant, 160. Forms a ſtra- 
In againſt Antony, . 
Phy N nephew to Themiſto- 
cles, marries his daughter 
Nicomacha, i. 324. 


Phrearians, the people of Phre- 


ar,one of thewards at e 
i. 280, 287. 


 Phrixus, a Spartan, iv. 100. 


+ Phrygaa, iv. 445 77, 245. 
 Phrygius, one of Alexander's 


companions, expelled from 
Macedonia by Philip, iv. 235. 


Phrynichus, an Athenian gene- 


ral, oppoſes the counſels of 
Aleibiades at Samos, and diſ- 
covers them to the enemy, 
ii. 134. ls ſtabbed by one 
of Hermon's men, and after- 
wards declared a traitor to 
his country, 135. 

Phrynichus, the comic poet, i. 
287. ii. 125. 


 Phrynis, a muſician, v. 130. | 
Phryxus, 


See Phrixus. 

Phihia, wife of Admetus, king 
of the Moloſſians, i. 313. 

Phthia, the mother of Pyrrhus 
ni. 62. | 


+ Phthiotac, ii. 356. ili. 40. 


Phygadotheras, or E xile-hunter, 
| Photinus the eunuch, miniſter . 


to Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
_ adviſes him to put Pompey 
Forms a 
ſcheme againſt Cæſar and 
Cleopatra, 379. Is capitally 


who ſo called, v. 267. 
Phygaea, one of the wards of 
Athens, Theodorus of that 
ward ſuppoſed to aſſiſt Al- 
cibiades in his mockery on 
the ſacred myſteries, ii. 128. 
Phylacium, the concubine of 
Stratocles, v. 343. 
Phylarchus the hiſtorian, 111. 101. 
* "Plyle, caſtle of, ili. 197+ . 
* Phyllius 
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Phyttius ß ghts gallantly in de- 
tence of Sparta, iii. 103. 

Phytalide, Theieus meets with 
the firſt inſtance of hoſpitality 
from them in Attica, 1. 10. 

+Picenum, or the Picene, 11.360. 
iv. 122. 

+ Picinæ, or rather Picdal in 
22 

a and Paumur, two Sk. 
gods; the ſtory of their being 


taken by Numa, and obliged 


to obſtruct him in certain 
charms and expiations, 1.175. 
Pierio, a poet, iv. 292. 
Pigris, iv. 41. 
Pilots, feaſt of, See Cyber neſia. 


Pinarii, ſaid to be deſcended 


from Pinus, the ſon of Nu- 
ma, i. 184. 
Pindarins, 1. 193. 


Pindar, verſes of his, i. 131. 7 


The favourite of Pan, 155. 


Alexander ſpares his family 
Pindar 
and Epaminondas redeem the 


in Thebes, iv. 237. 


credit of Bœotia, 1. xvili. 


Pindarus diſpatches Caſſius at 


his requeſt, vi. 92. 
Piræan gate, i. 29. 


Piræus, the Athenian harbour, 
Sphodrias makes an attempt 


upon it, iv. 95. Erginus, a 
friend of Aratus, and Aratus 
himſelf, do the jame, vi. 174. 
Sylla takes it, iii. 233. 


Pirates. Thoſe of Cilicia wal; 1 


ters of the ſeas, iv. 142, 143. 


Their extreme inſolence, 26. 
Conquered by Pompey, 148. 


Pirithous. See Peirithous. 
' 1 ſent from Samos to A- 


thens, to change the govern- 


ment from a democracy to an 

ariſtocratical form, ii. 135. 

Piſander, brother-in-law to A- 

geſilaus, appointed by him 

___ admiral, iv. 77. Is defeated 
and flain, 25. 


TE e v. 446. 


oh RP or Pleſſanadtion, i iii. 


＋ Plan, iv. 245. 


Piſis the Theſpian, his authority 


in Thebes, v. 373, Deme- 
trius takes him priſoner, but 
afterwards makes him gover- 
nor of Theſpiæ, ib. 


Pififtratidae, i. 221. n. 


Piſiſtratides ſent ambaſſador 
from Sparta to the Perſian 
Satrapæ, a ſaying of his to 
them, i. 136, 

Pfſiſtratus, the kinſman of So- 
lon, 1. 197, His character, 
1b. u. 238. Cauſes himſelf to 
be wounded in ſeveral places, 
and pretends to have received 
thoſe wounds from the nobi- 
lity, 239. Obtains a guard 

from the people, and by means 
of that guard, ſets himſelf up 
tyrant, 256. 240. Is accuſed _ 

of murder, and though poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſupreme power, 
ſubmits to a trial before the 
court of Areopagus, 241. 
Makes a law in favour of 
ſuch as were maimed i in the 
wars, 1. 

Piſo, Calpurnius, v. 70. Caeſar 
marries his daughter, and 

makes him conſul the next 
year, 16. 

Pie, Caius, the hiſtorian, | 111. 

16 
Piſs, Gicero? 's ſon- in-law, v. 306. 
Piſo the conſul, Clodius atligns 
him the province of Mace- 
donia, v. 34. 
Piſo, adopted by Galba, vi. 
220. His excellent qualities, 
ib, He is killed by Otho's 
party, near the temple of 
Veſta, 226. 


Piſſuthnes, the {on of Hy ſtaſpes, 


a friend to the people of Sa- 
mos, ii. 35. 
K k 2 


+ Pitanay 
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+ Pitana, Mithridates ſhuts him- 
ſelf up in that city, iii. 30 5. 
Pettacus, one of the ſeven wile 


men, the Mithyleneans chule 


him for their ſovereign, lo 
a 
Pitiheus, grandfather to The- 


ſeus, by the mother's ſide, 
8 the city of ee | 


+ Pinaſa, iſle of, iv. 9. 
+ Placentia, vi. 238. 
Plague. See Peſtitence, 
- Plancus accuſed and caſt, 
- Pompey appeared in his be- 
half, iv. 184. 
from Antony to Auguſtus, v. 


Planting. Solon? J law concern- 


ing it, i. 229. 


+ Flatacae, battle of, 11. 43 75 


438. 


Platacans, Alexander's compli- 


ment to them upon it long 
- after, iv. 272. 


the battle againſt the Per- 
ſians, 440. Games of liber- 
ty celebrated amongſt them, 


439, 442. 


Plato. A paſſage in his writings 
concerning the happy effects 


of royal authority, and a phi- 
loſophical mind united, i. 183. 

v. 330. Provides for the ex- 
pences of his voyage into 


Egypt, by the merchandize 
2] of” 6 . Finds fault 
with Eudoxns and Archytas, 
for applying the mathematics 
to mechanic purpoſes, ii. 37 5. 
Three bleſſings, for which he 


il, i. 


190. 


thanked his good genius, iii. 
170. Admires the poet 


him when the preference was 


| gen by Lylander to Nice. 


tho? „ 


Goes over 


They build : 
a temple to Minerva, it. 441. 


5 The Greeks yield them the 
prime honour of the day, in 


| of 
Antimachus, and comforts 


5 country, 11. 31 


ratus, 194. What Cicero 
ſaid of him, v. 297. The 
Cvrenians apply to him for 
a body of laws, and he tells 
them, it is hard to give laws 
to a wealthy people, iii. 303, 
His doctrines derive . their 
authority from his exemplary 
life, and from his aſſerting a 
divine principle ſuperior to 
neceſſity and fate, 407. A 
maxim of his, v. 365, A. 
nother, vi. 1. Another, 6. 
Directed by the gotls into Si- 
cily, 3. Sent away by Dio- 
nyſius the Elder, and fold at 
A. gina for a ſlave, 5. Dion, 
his diſciple, 4. Returns to 
Sicily, 9. The great effect 
his inſtructions had at firſt 
upon Dionylius the Younger, 
11. Entertains the Atheni- 
ans with games, at Dion's 
expence, 14. Returns a third 
time to Sicily, 16. Archytas 
demands him of Diony ſius the 
Younger, in the name of the 
philoſophers, 17. Demoſthe - 
nes, his diſciple, v. 241 


Plato, the comic poet, ii. 5. 113. 
| Plebeian conſul, 


When fir . 
created, Plebeians gain the 
privilege of having tribunes 
to protect their rights, i. 
E 


I Plemmyrium, iii. 402. 


PliRarchus, the brother of Caf- 

ſander, v. 364. 

Pliſtinus, brother to Fauſtulus, 
killed in the diſpute be- 
3 Romulus and Remus, 


54. 

Pliflonas, king of the Lacedae- 
monians retires from Attica, 

by the advice of Cleandrides, 
and is fined for it ſo high, 
that he is obliged to quit his 

His anſwer 

to an Athenian, who faid, 

. that 
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that the Lacedaemonians 
were not learned, i. 129. 
Plutarch, author of theſe Lives, 


confirms the reputation which 


haœotia had recovered, i. xviii. 
Chaeronea, the place of his 


birth, 16. He acknowledges 


the ee of the Bœotians 
in general, but imputes it ra- 

ther to their diet than their 
air, 15. The year in which he 


was born, not eaſy to be aſ- 
He ſtudied 


certained, 76. : 
-philoſophyunder Ammonius, 
at Delphi, when Nero made 
his progreſs into Greece, 16. 
Ammonius did not correct his 


pupils with the rod, xix. Core 
poral puniſhment in our pub- 
| Fe ſchools, one of the worſt 


remains of barbariſm, xx. 
Amongſt the ancients, at a 


very early period, they ſtudi - 
ed things inſtead of words, 2b. 
Plutarch, when he learned the 
Roman language, which was 
not till he was ſomewhat ad- 
vanced in life, got the know- 
ledge of words from his know- 
ledge of things, xxi. The 


Greeks had acceſs to the ma- 


thematics, philoſophy, and 


every other ſcience, without 


the acquiſition of any lan- 


guage but their own, 13. An 
inſtance of Plutarch's early 
kill in criticiſm, in his diſſer- 


tation on the word e, engrav- 


ed on the temple of Apollo, 
ib. New interpretation of that 
word, xxi1. 
their poets were almoſt uni- 


verſally committed to memo 


ry by the Greeks, xxiti. The 
advantage Plutarch made of 


that mode of education, 7b. 


Yet ſometimes he made miſ- 
takes by truſting too much to 
his memory, xxiv. He was 


The works of 


probably of the latter acade- 
my, but borrowed, notwith- 
ſtanding, what he found ex- 
cellent in everyſect, xxiv, xxv, 
xxvi. His benevolent regards 


to the animal creation, 16. 


xxvli, xxviii. He pays great 
attention to dreams, xxix. His 


reading prodigioully exten- 
ſive, xxx. His family not with- 


out wealth, ib. He hadthe hap- 
pineſs to know hisgreatgrand- 


father Nicarchus, 1. His 
grandfather Lamprias, a man 


of great eloquence, and an ex- 
cellent companion, ib. His fa- 


ther, a learned and virtuous 


man, but hisname not deliver- 
ed down tous, zh, An inſtance 
of hisfather's diſcretion, xxxi. 


Plutarch's affection to his two 
brothers, Timon and Lamp- 
rias, zh, He is ſaid to have 
paſſed into Egypt, 1. Un- 


doubtedly viſited Italy, and 


probably on ſome buſineſs of 
the Chzroneans, XXxXII. Pro- 


bably wrote his Morals at 
Rome, and his Lives at Chæ- 
ronea, xxxiii. Conſtantly kept 
a common- place book, 76. 
Was at Rome and other parts 


of Italy, almoſt forty years, 


xxxiv. Collected many ma- 


terials from converſation, 16. 
Excellence of the table- talk 
of the ancients, and mean 
neſs of the moderns, 216. He 
made no great progreſs in 


the Latin tongue, XXXV. Tells 


us himſelf that he wrote the 


Lives of Demoſthenes and 
Cicero at Chæronea, 18. Did 
not retire to Chæronea till at- 


ter the death of Trajan, xxxvi. 
The book of Apophthegms, 
ſuppoſed to be written by 


another hand, 15. Preceptor 


to Trajan, by whom he was 
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raiſed to the conſular dignity, 
and appointed governor of 
Illyria, xxxvi. His letter to 
Trajan, and the genuineneſs 
_ of it defended, xxxvi, xxxvii. 
The attention the Roman 


nobility paid to his lectures, 


xxxviil. An inſtance of it in 
Arulenus Ruſticus, 13. 
friendſhip with Soſſius Sene- 
cio, XXXIx. | 
ceptor to Trajan, defended, 
10. Errors as to the time of 


the eſtabliſhment of his re- 
putation in Rome, refuted, 
and the real time aſſerted, 
xl. The Roman writers, uv ho 


were his cotemporaries, pro- 


. bably jealous of his fame, 


xli. Teſtimonies of other 
writers to his merit, xlii, 


xlin. He retires in the de- 


cline of life to Chæronea, 


and there writes his Lives, 


2 xliii. Critique upon thoſe 


Lives, xliv, xlv. Plutarch's 


ſentiments of the duty of a 


biographer, xlv, xlvi. He 


was conſtitutionally religious, 


and therefore too indulgent 


to ſuperſtition, xlvi Yet, 
upon the whole, had ho- 
nourable notions of the 
Supreme Being, 16. xlvii. 


_ His opinion of genii or dæ- 


Mons, xlvii. He is conſe- 


crated prieſt of Apollo, xlviii. 


FElected archon of Chæronea, 
16. In what manner a phi- 
loſopher would adminiſter 
Juſtice, xlviii, xlix. He juſtly 


aſſerts, that the moſt danger- 


ous public factions are often 
at firſt kindled by private 


miſunderſtandings, xlix, l. 


He aſſerts alſo the neceſſity 
of obedience and deterence 
to magiſtrates, though they 
happen to be our interiors, 


His 


His being pre- 


I, li. A republican at heart, 
and a friend to liberty, li. 
His domeſtic connexions, Iii. 
The name of his wife was 
Timoxena, 16. Her charac- 
ter, liii. Re had at leaſt five 
children by her, four ſons, 
and a daughter, lii. Two of 
his ſons and his daughter die 
young, lui. He left two 
_ ſons, Plutarch and Lamprias: 
The latter has given us a 
catalogue of his father's 
writings, liv. A lift of thoſe 
that are loſt, liv, ly. His 
nephew Sextus teachcs the 
Greek language and learning 
to Marcus Antonius, lu. 
The character given by that 
emperor, of Sextus, appli- 
cable to Plutarch, lvi. Our 
author enjoyed that reward of 
philoſophy, long lite; but of 
the time of his death we have 
no ſatis factory account, 1v1. 
Plutarch of Eretria aſks aſſiſtance 
of the Athenians, v. 14. He 
is defeated by the Macedo-. 
nians, 15, Driven out of 
Eretria by Phocion, 16. 
Plutus, the god of riches, not 
only blind, but without ſenſe 
and motion at Sparta, 1. 113. 
Plynteria,the time during which 
the ornaments of the Palla- 


dium, or image of Minerva. 


are purified, and the image 
itſelf is covered up, ii. 140. 


Pnyr, i. 28. The roſtrum from 


which the Athenian orators 
ſpoke there, turned towards 
0 ſea by Themiſtocles, i. 308. 
+ Po, river, iii. 141. Vi. 240. 


Poe file, Wi. 277. 


Poiſoners, Their heads cruſhed 
flat between two broad ſtones 

in Perſia, vi. 127. 
Polemarchs, amongſt the Spar- 
tans, i. 115. The annual 
governors 
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governors of Beotia ſo cal- 
led, ii. 321. Who ſo called 
amongſt the Athenians, i. 
221.7, 

Polemon, Alcetas, and Docimus 
diſpute the command with 
Eumenes, iv. 44. 5 
polemo the geographer, vi. 153. 
Polemo, king of Pontus, Anto- 


ny's ally, taken priſoner by 


the Parthians, v. 425, 
Politics, ii. 8 v. 3, 120, 233, 
259, 278, 285, 329. 


Pollichus the Syracuſan, uncle 
to Heraclides, goes with ten 

gallies againſt Nicias, to al- 
dit his nephew who was in 


danger of being taken, iii. | 
Polheuctus the Sphettian, exhorts 


408. 


Pollio, the troops of Otho find 


fault with him, vi. 248. 


Pollis the Spartan, takes Plato 


on board his ſhip by deſire 


of Dionyſius the Elder, and 


ſells him for a ſlave, vi. 5. 
Pollux. See Caſtor and Polluæ. 


Polus of gina, a celebrated | 


actor, v. 207. 


Polyznus, a fr lend of Philopee- 


; met 1115-1 2« 

Polyarces, the Lacedæmonian 
ambaſſador, ii. 41. His lay- 
ing to Pericles, ib. 


| Polybius, ſon of Lycortas, car- 


Ties Philopeemen's urn, 


which is attended with a. 


mixture of triumphal and 

funeral pomp, iii. 26. Soli- 
cits Cato in favour of the 
Achæan exiles, ii. 404. 

Polycletus, one of Nero's mini- 
ſters, put to death by Halbe, 
vi. 214. 

Polycletus the ſtatuary, i ii. 2. 


Polycrates the Sicyonian, a de- 


ſcendant of Aratus, vi. 141. 
Plutarch addreſſes the life of 
Aratus to him, 75. 

Polecrates, tyrant of Samos, ii, 


36. Lyſander follows his 
example, iii. 180. 
Polycrite, daughter of Lyſima- 
chus the ſon of Ariſtides, ii. 
451. The Athenians aſſign 


her a public allowance, out 


of regard to her grandfa- 
ther, 45. 


Polycritus the Mendzan, phyſi- 


clan to Artaxerxes, vi. 129. 


Polydectes, ſon of Eunomus, and 


halt-brother to Lycurgus, i. 


99, 100, 
Polydorus and Theopompus, 


kings of Sparta, inſert a 


clauſe in the Rhetra, i. 108. 
Themiſtocles, i. 323. 


the Athenians to war, and it 


proves a laborious piece of 


work to him to ſpeak about 
it, v. 11. Phocion's obſer. 


vation thereupon, 12. He 
calls Demoſthenes the greateſt 
orator, but Phocion the beſt 


ſpeaker, v. 77 244. 


Polygnotus the painter, ſuppoſed | 


to have had an intrigue with 
Elpinice, iii. 277. 
+ Polygnotus, tower of, vi. 145. 


Polymachus, a Macedonian, put 


to death by Alexander for 


Preſuming to rifle the tomb 


Of Cyrus, | IV. 315. 


Polymedes, iather ot Glaucus, Vo 


15. 


Polyperc hon, or Polyſperchon, de- 


clared general ot the army by 
Antipater a little before his 
death, v. 36. 


Pol h pere bon and Leptines kill 


Callippus, vi. 50. 
Polyphron killed by his nephew 
Alexander, tyrant of Pheræ, 


who conſecrates the ſpear 
with which he diſpatched 


him, ii. 348. 
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Polyeuctus, one of the ſons of 
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 Pohtion joins Alcibiades in pro- 


phaning the ſacred myſteries, | 


N 

+ Polyzelium, iii. 412. 
Polyzelus, the Rhodian, i. 217. 
Pomaxethres the Parthian kills 


Craſſus, ni. 464. Obtains 


the cuſtomary reward, 467. 


: Pomerium, what, and why ſo 


called, i. 56. 


Pompeia, the third wife of Cæ- 


_ far, luipected of an intrigue 


with Clodius, v. 302. Cæſar 


divorces her, 304. 
Pompeii, v. 279. 


Yo Pompeius, a ſenator, accuſes Ti- 


berius Gracchus of aſpiring 
do the ſovereignty, v. 199. 
Pompeius, Aulus. See Aulus 

Pompeius. = 


2. Pompeius Rufus, conſul with 


Sylla, iii. 155. #. 221. His 
ſon is killed by the tribune 


. _ Sulpitius, iii. 138. : 


Pompey, ſon of Strabo, as much 

beloved by the Romans as 
his father was hated, iv. 117. 

_ His excellent qualities, 118. 


The beauty and dignity of 


his perſon, 74. Like Alex- 
ander the Great, 16. Flora's 


paſſion for him, 75. Simple 


in his diet, 119. His ſaying 
upon his phyfician's ordering 
him a thruſh, 13. Serves un- 
der his father again Cinna, 
zb, Saves himlelf and his 
father from being aſſaſſinated, 
and prevents the troops from 
deſerting, 120. Defends him- 


elf, and his deceaſed father, 
at the bar, with applauſe, 16. 


repairs to Cinna's camp, but 
ſoon after di{appears for ſome 
time, 12. On the death of 


_ Cinna,arbo takes the reins, 
122, Pompey raiſes forces 


law to Sylla, 125. 


The praetor Antiſtius gives 
him his daughter, 121. He 
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in the Picene, :#. Marche; 
to join Sylla, 123. On the 
way defeats three generals of 
the oppoſite party, ib. Scipio 
the conſul advances againſt 


him, and his men deſert te 


Pompey, 15. Pompey defeats 


_ Carbo's cavalry, ih. Sylla 


warches to Pompey, and ſa- 
lutes him Imperator, 124. 
Pompey goes, at the requeſt 
of Metellus, to his aſſiſtance 


in Gaul, 15. He is perfuaded 


to divorce Antiſtia, and to 
marry Emilia, daughter-in- 
The at- 
fecting circumſtances of that 


_ divorce, 26. Emilia dies in 
child- bed, 7b, He expels Per- 
penna from Sicily, and re- 


covers that iſland, 126. Puts 


Carbo to death, i5. Spares 
the Himereans for a bold 
ſaying of their countryman 


Sthenis, 127. Sails to Africa 


with a powerful fleet and ar- 


my, ib. Seven thouſand of 


the enemy revolt to him, 128, 
His ſoldiers, with a ſpirit of 
infatuation, dig for treaſure 
about the ruins of Carthage, 
ib. He defeats and kills Do- 
mitius, 128, 129. The battle 
deſcribed, 76, 
bas priſoner, and gives his 


Takes Hiar- 


crown to Hiempſal, 129. Re- 


duces Africa in forty days, 
ib. Sylla ſends him an hu- 
miliating order, with regard 
tothediſpoſition of his troops, 
15. The army expreſs their 


indignation, ib, At his return 


to Rome, Sylla gives him the 


ſurname of Magnus, 130. He 


demands a triumph, and gains 
it, after ſome oppoſition from 
 Sylla, 131. Refuſes to flatter 
the army, 132. 
dus returned conſul, againſt 


Gets Lepi- 


the 
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tte will of Sylla, 23. Sylla's 
prediction thereupon ſoon 
verified, 132, 133. Sylla 
takes no notice of him in his 
will, yet he procures Sylla 


interment in the Campus 


Martius, though oppoſed by 


Lepidus, 133. Lepidus col- 


lects the remains of the Ma- 
rian faction, and ſets up for 
dictator, 18. Pompey is ſent 
againſt him by Catullus the 
other conſul, and ſoon de- 


feats Lepidus and all his par- 


tiſans, 133, 134. Behaves 


diſhonourably to Brutus, who 


had ſurrendered Mutina, 134. 
Loepidus flies into Sardinia, 
where he dies of grief for 
the infidelity of his wife, 25. 
Pompey has intereſt enough 
to be ſent jn aid to Metel- 


| lus Pius againſt Sertorius in 


Spain, 134, 135. Sertorius 
expreſſes his contempt of him, 


135. He is afflicted at the 
| loſs of Lauron, which Serto- 
rius burns in his preſence, 76. 
He defeats Herennius and 
Perpenna, 136. Fights the 


battle of Sucro, from which 
he eſcapes by quitting his 
| Horſe with gold trappings, 26. 
Behaves with great reſpect to 


Metellus, 18. Applies to the 


| ſenate for money to pay his 


troops, and Lucullus, Who 


was jealous of him as a com- 
petitor for the command a- 


gainſt.Mithridates, takes care 


to ſee the money ſent, 137. 
Sertorius is aſſaſſinated, and 

Perpenna undertakes to ſup- 
ply his place, 16. Pompey, 

by a ſtratagem, draws Per- 
penna into the field, defeats 
and puts him to death, 138. 


Very prudently deſtroys the 


papers of Sertorius, ib. Re- 


turns to 
had almo 
with the x 


pening to 


of thoſe fl 
ſenate th 


the war b 
is appreh 


retain his 
may raiſe 
ſhip, but 
immediat 
umpbh, 13. 


tribunes 


umph is 


ther with 
Craſſus 1 
league, 1 
exery thi 
permits 
pointed o 
order, 76. 
appears | 


give an a 
ſerved the 


by law, 
and he: 


COINMANC 


Jupiter, 
the bar, 


public, a2 
a large 


and retai 
count of 
dacity of 
142, 14 


propoſes 


Pompey 


inveſting 


tenſive c 
and lanc 


people, 


own viev 
but it d 
and one 
tures to 


imitates 


eſcape h 


X. 


s to Italy when Craſſus 
almoſt finiſhed the war 
the gladiators, and hap- 
ng to kill five thouſand 
aoſe ſlaves, acquaints the 
te that he had cut up 
war by the roots, 16. It 
pprehended that he will 
in his troops, that they 
raiſe him to the dictators 


„ but he diſmiſſes them 


nediately after his tri» 
ph, 139. He reſtores to the 
unes of the people their 
hority, 6. A ſecond tri- 
ph 1s decreed him, toge- 
r with the conſulſhip, 140. 
ifſus is appointed his col» 
gue, 25. They dilagree in 
ry thing, 1b. Pompey 
mits judges to be ap- 
nted out of the equeſtrian 


ler, 1. When conſul, he 
pears before the cenſors to 
e an account of his having 
ved the campaigus required 


d he are reconciled by a 
mmand announced as from 


piter, 141. Pompey leaves 


e bar, ſeldom appears in 
blic, and never but amidſt 
large company of friends 
d retainers, 142. Some ac- 
unt of the ſtrength and au- 


city of the Cicthan pirates, 


2, 143, 144 Gabinius 


opoſes an edict for ſending 
ompey againſt them, and 
veſting him with a moſt ex- 


nſive command both at ſea 


id land, 144, 145, The 
2ople, and Caeſar, for his 


wn views, approve the edict; 
ut it diſpleaſes the ſenate, 


1d one of the conſuls ven- 


Ires to ſay, „If Pompey 
nitates Romulus, he will not 


ſcape his fate,” 145. After 


this 
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this bill is paſſed, Pompey 


procures an enlargement of 


his powers, 146. He divides 


the Mediterranean into thir- 
teen parts, and appoints 4 


lieutenant for each, 15. Num- 


bers of the pirates are re- 


duced, and the reſt retire to 
Cilicia, 147. He clears the 


ſea of all the piratical ad- 
venturers, in forty days time, 
16. The conſul Piſo inveighs 
againſt him at Rome, 26. He 
returns to Rome, 16. Gabi- 
nius prepares a decree for de- 
poſing Piſo, but Pompey will 
not ſuffer him to propoſe it, 
126. Pompey re-embarks, and 


touches at Athens, 23. The 


honour the Athenians paid 
him, 153. He defeats the pi- 
Tates on the Cilician coalt, 


and compels them to fſur- 
render all their caſtles, 148. 
Places the pirates in inland 
towns, 149, Guilty of an 
invidious action, in attempt- 
ing to ſtrip Metellus of his 
command in Crete, 16. The 


tribune Manilius procures a 
decree which gives Pompey 
the direction of the war a- 
gainſt Mithridates and Ti— 
granes, and makes him, in 
fact, ſovereign of the Roman 
empire, 150, 151. The in- 


juſtice thereby done Lucul- 
Jus, 18. The artificial be - 
haviour of Pompey, when he 


receives the news, 13. He 


takes all opportunities to 
annul the acts of Lucullus, 


152. The two generals have 
an interview, which only 


makes the breach the wider, 


152, 153, Pompey ſeduces 


all Lucullus's ſoldiers, except 


ſixteen hundred, 5. Lucul- 


lus departs for Rome, and 


Pompey marches in queſt of 
Mithridates, 153. Pompey's 
operations againſt Mithrida- 
tes, 154, He routs him en- 
tirely ncar the Euphrates, 20. 
Mithridates flies with only 
three attendants, one of which 


Was his concubine Hypficra- 


tia, 155. Tigranes ſets a 


price upon his head, 16. Mi- 
thridates directs his flight 


through Colchis, 156, Pom- 
pey enters Armenia, on the 


invitation of young Tigranes, 
_ Who had revolted from his 
father, 15. Tigranes the Elder 
receives a Roman garriſon 
into his capital, and makes 


his perſonal ſubmiſſion to 


Pompey, 25. Pompey con- 
tinues to Tigranes the domi- 


nions that he has in his 
hands, and offers to make his 
{on king of Sophene, 0. The 


father is very happy in theſe 


conditions; but the ſon mur- 
murs,and is reſerved in chains 
for Pompey's triumph, 156, 


157. Pompey marches in 


ſearch of Mithridates, 157. 


The Albanians attack him, 


and are defeated, is. He 
grants them peace, 158. De- 
feats the Iberians, who were 
never conquered till this time, 
ib. Enters Colchis, in order to 
purſue Mithridates, who con- 
cealed himſelf about the Boſ- 
phorus and the Palus Mœotis, 


15. Is called back by the re- 
volt of the Albanians, 2. 


Defeats them again, and kills 
Coſis, the king's brother, with 
his own hand, /5, Deſigns 
to viſit Hyrcania, but is pre- 


vented by the great number 
of ſerpents he finds on the 
way, 159. Takes his route to 


Armenia the Leſs, 15. Gives 
„ audience 


N X. 


audience there to the ambaſ- 
ſadors of the Elymzans and 
the Medes, 13. Sends Atra- 


nius againſt the Parthians, 


who were laying waſte Gor- 
dyene, 15. Afranius deteats, 
and purſues them as far as 
the province of Arbelis, 160. 
Pompey's polite behaviour to 


Stratonice, favourite concu- 


bine to Mithridates, 16. The 
king of Iberia ſends him rich 
preſents, and he delivers them 
to the quæſtors, to be applied 
to the public revenue, 161. 
Finds in the caſtle of Cænon 
Mithridates's private papers, 
by which he difcovers him in 
his real character, to be cruel 
and libidinous, 26. Goes to 
Amiſus, where he diſtributes 
governments before the war 


is finiſhed, though he had 


blamed that meature in Lu- 
cullus, 161, 162. 


Sea; and in the mean time 
takes meatures for reducing 
Mithridates by famine, 162. 
Inters the budies of thoſe 
Romans who fell under 'Ir1a- 
rius three years before, 76. 
Subdnes the Arabians about 
mount Amanus, 163. Con- 
verts Syria into a Roman pro- 


vince, 1b. Reduces Judæa, 


and takes its king, Ariſtobu- 
lus, priſoner, 16. Adminiſters 
Juſtice, and decides diſputes 
between cities and princes, 
particularly between the Ar- 
menians and Parthians, 77d. 
Too indulgent to his own 


miniſters, 25. The inſolent 


wile that his freedman Deme- 


trius made of his tavour, 26. 


Twelve 
kings appear before him 
there, 16. He is defhrons to 
Tecover Syria, and puſh his 
conqueſts as far as the Red 


and 164. Pompey's theatre 


beautiful and grand, but his 


houſe not oſtentatiouſly great, 
wid, He marches againſt 
Petia in Arabia, 165, Near 
that place, he receives the 
news of the death of Mithri— 


dates, zh. Marches to Ami- 
11s, wh he finds preſents 


from ha naces, together with 


the boy of Mithridates, 166. 


Moves with great pomp to— 


-wards Italy, 25. His bounty to 


philoſophers and other learned 
men at Rhodes and at Athens, 
16. At his return to Italy, 


has the mortification to find 


that his wife Mucia had dif- 
honoured his bed, 167. He 


_ divorces her, 16. Apprehen- 
ſions in Rome that he will 


keep his army on foot, and 


make himſelf abſolute maſ- 


ter, 16. Removed, by his dif- 
banding it immediately, 168. 
The cities pour out their in- 


habitants, to welcome and 
conduct him to Rome, 15. 
Finding Cato the only perſon 
that ventured to oppote him 
in the adminiſtration, he en- 


deavours to gain him by pro- 


poſing a family alliance, but 


is rejected, 76. Bribes pubs 
licly for one of his triends, 


1. His triumph remark- 


able in being over the third 


quarter of the world, after 
his former triumphs had been 


over the other two, 169, 170. 


He advances the Roman re- 


venues from fifty co eighty- 


five millions of drachmæ, and 
brings to the value of twenty 


thouſand talents into the trea- 


ſury, 169. Ruined by the 


weight of his own power, 170. 
Lucullus gets his acts confirms 


cd, which Pompey had annul- 


led, 
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led, 1b. Pompey having loſt 


His majority in the ſenate, has 


recourſe to the tribunes of 


the people, 171. Clodius in- 
fiſts on his {acrificing Cicero, 
and he complies, 15. Caeſar, 
on his return from Spain, re- 


Conciles Pompey and Craſſus, 
15. Caeſar, in conſequence of 
that union, is appointed con- 


ſul, and propoſes ſeveral laws 


agreeadle to the people, but 
not to the ſenate, 172. Pom- 
pey declares he will defend 
thoſe laws with the ſword, 5. 
Marries ſulia, Caeſar's daugh- 
ter, who had been promiſed 
to Caepio, zh. Gives his own 
daughter to Caepio, who had 
been promiſed to Fauſtus, 15. 
The conſul Bibulus and others 
are driven out of the Forum 
by violence, and the law for 
the diviſion of lands is car- 
ried, 173. The acts of Pom- 
pey are confirmed, and the 
two Gauls with IIlyria are 
given to Caeſar for five years, 
16. Cato foretels the cala- 
mities that would fall upon 
the commonwealth, and on 
Pompey himſelf, . Lucul- 
lus retires from ſtate affairs, 
ibid. Pompey becomes ex- 


tremely uxorious, 25:4. Clo- 


dius behaves to him with ex- 

treme inſolence, 174. Cul- 
leo adviſes Pompey to repu- 
diate Julia, others to recal 
Cicero, 175. He embraces 
the counſel of the latter, 75. 
Cicero, at his return, recon- 
ciles the ſenate to Pompey, 
and procures for him the im- 
8 charge of ſupplying 
ome with corn, 213d. He 
executes it with great ability, 


176. During the wars in 


Gaul, Caeſar is privately mak- 


ing preparations for Rome for 


his future ſovereignty, 177, 


Pompey and Craſſus give him 
the meeting at Lucca, where 
it is agreed that they two ſhall 
have the conſulſhip the en- 


| ſuing. year, and Caeſar his 
command continued for five 
years more, ib. Marcellinus 
attempts to bring this matter 
to an eclairciſſement, 178. 
The anſwers that Pompey and 


Craſſus gave him, 10. Do- 


mitius is perſuaded by Cato 
to ſtand f 

but he and all his friends are 
driven out of the forum by 


or the conſulſhip; 


an armed force, 18. Pompey 


prevents Cato from being 
elected prætor, by a pretence 


of having ſeen an inauſpi- 


_ cious flight of birds, 13. The 
_ greateſt part of the Roman 
empire is divided amongſt the 
triumvirate, 179. Pompey is 
to have Africa and both the 
Spains for his ſhare, 7b. Craſ- 
ſus repairs to his province of 
Syria, 15, Pompey exhibits 
games on the dedication of 
his theatre, 76. Julia's great 
affection to Pompey, 180. She 
dies in child» bed, and the 


child does not long ſurvive 


her, 15. Craſſus is ſlain by 
the Parthians, and thus the 
laſt obſtacle to a civil war is 
removed, 1. Pompey attects 
to deſpiſe Caeſar, 181. Suf- 
fers anarchy to prevail, in 
order that he himſelf may be 
appointed dictator, ibid. Is 
prevented by Cato for a time, 


182. Suffers confuſion to 
take place again, ib. Bibu- 


lus makes a motion that Pom- 
pey ſhould be declared ſole 


conſul, and Cato approves it, 
ib. Pompey marries 28 * 


Na, the daughter of Metel- 
lus Scipio, 183. Her great 
accompliſhments, 15d. He 
makes laws againſt bribery, 
and againſt encomiums upon 


perſons accuſed, but is ex- 
tremely partial in the exe- 


cution of them, 184. Takes 
his father-in-law for his col- 


league, the laſt five months of 


his time, 185, His govern- 


ments are continued to him 


for four years more, and he 


| has a thouſand talents a year 


allowed for the ſubſiſtence 


and pay of his troops, 16. 


Caeſar's friends demand that 


be ſhouldeither have another 


conſulfhip, or the term of his 


governments prolonged, and 


Pompey favours that requi- 
fition ; but Cato's ill-timed 


ſeverity prevents any accom- 


modation, 16. Pompey ſends 
for the two legions he had 
lent Caeſar, and Caeſar ſends 


them home liberally reward- - 
ed, 15. Great rejoicings are 
made in Italy for Pompey's 


recovery from fickneſs, 186. 
He is lulled afleep with the 


pride of power, and makes 


no preparations for war, 76. 
Caeſar, now not far from Ita- 


ly, ſends his 1oldiers to vote 


in elections, and makes pow- 
erful friends in Rome by his 
money, 187. Curio the tri- 


bune makes plauſible propo- 


{als in the name of Caeſar, 15. 
The conſul Marcellus infiſts 


that Caeſar ſhould bedeclared 


an enemy to the ſtate, if he 

did not lay down his arms, 
188. Caeſar's friends remon- 
ſtrate, and make other mo- 
tions, but in vain; and Mar- 
cellus, at the head of the ſe- 
nate, marches out of the city 


to Pompey, 150. pompey has 


no ſucceſs in the new levies, 


ibid. Cicere endeavours to 


bring about a reconciliation, 
but without effect, 189. Cae- 


far, having ſeized Ariminum, 
marches with a ſmall body of 


men, and paſſes the Rubicon, 


156. Tullus aſks Pompey what 


forces he has ready for the 
war, and receives an unſa- 


tis factory anſwer, 190. Pom- 


pey is inveſted with diſcre- 
tionary powers, 25. He de- 


_ clares he will confider thoſe 


who remain in Rome as the 
partiſans of Caeſar, 191. Cae- 


ſar arrives at Rome, and is 
ſevere to no man but the tri- 
bune Metellus, who: endea- 
vours to prevent his touching 


the money in the public trea- 
ſury, 9. Caeſar haſtens to 


drive Pompey out of Italy, 
before his forces could arrive 
from Spain, /5, Pompey fails 
from Brunduſium to Dyrra- 
chum, having fiſt filled the 
principal ſtreets of Brundu= 


fium with ſharp ſtakes, and 
covered them with earth, 192. 


Caeſar having made himſelf 
_ maſter of all Italy in ſixty 
days, marches into Spain with 


an intent to gain Pompey's 
forces there, 193. Pompey 


exerciſes his new-raiſed troops 


with great diligence and acti- 
vity, 15d. Many kings and 


princes repair to his camp, 
and he has a complete ſenate 

about him, 194. Even La- 
bienus and Brutus repair to 
his ſtandard, 254d. Cicero, 
though he had adviſed other- 


wile, and Tidius Sextius, 
though extremely old, do the 


ſame, ib. The humane de- 
cree made at the motion of 


Cato, 
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Cato, 195. Caeſar, having 
made himſelf maſter of Pom- 
pey's forces in Spain, marches 
back through Italy, fails to 


Oricum, and ſends Vibullius 


Rufus to Pompey with pro- 
polals of peace, 16. Pompey, 
inſtead of accepting the pro- 


ttrong bolds, 16. Cacſar of- 


ten attacks Pompey's en- 
trenchments, and in one of 


thoſe attacks is in danger of 
loſing his whole army, 196. 


Pompey does not purſue his 
advantage, ibid. Caeſar, for 


want of proviſions, is forced 


to decamp, and takes his way 


to Theſſaly, 127. Uponthis, 


Pompey's troops are toon uch 
elated, and impatient for a 


deciſive action, 25. Afranius 


adviſes Pompey to regain Ita- 
ly, #4. His reaſons for re- 


fuling that advice, 18. He 


purſues Caeſar, and comes up 
with him on the plains of 


Pharſalia, 198, 199. Is teazed 
into a battle, againſt his bet- 
ter judgment, 15. His dream, 
199. Another preſage of his 
defeat, 200. Caeſar's ſaying 


when he perceivedthe enemy 
prepared for battle, ib. The 


diſpoſition of the two armies, 


201. Pompey orders his to 


wait for the enemy's charge, 
202. The numbers on each 
fide, 76, The battle, 203, 
204. Pompey quits his ranks, 
and retires to his camp; but 
finding that not ſecure, be 
changes his habit and its, 
20%, 


Pompey's camp full of pre- 
parations of feſtivity, 7d. 
"vg finding himſelf not 
purſued, quits his horie, 


poſals, ſecures the ports and 


The number of the 
lain, 206. The enemy finds 


paſſes by Lariſſa, and comes 


to Tempe, 15. Goes dawn to 


the ſea- coaſt, and paſtes the 
remainder of the night in a 


fiſherman's cabin, 15. Coaſts 


along in a ſmall river boat, 
207. Is taken up by Peticius, 


a Roman citizen, into a {hj 


of burthen, 16. The perſons 
he took with him, 16. Steers 


for Mitylene totake up Cor- 


nelia and his ſon, 208. The 


- diſtreſsful meeting, 16. The 
advice he gave the people of 
Mitylene, 209. He complains 
to Cratippus of providence, 
ib. Sets fail with his wife 
and friends, 210. Touches 
at Attalia, where he is joined 
by ſome Cilician gallies, 25, 
Finds in a little time fixty ſe- 


nators about him, 25. Is in- 


formed that his fleet is entire, 
and that Cato is gone with it 
to Africa, is. Laments his 
great error in giving Caeſar 
battle at a diſtance from his 
fleet, 16. Raiſes men and 


money, 18. Deliberates about 


the country he ſhould: retire 


to, and fixes at laſt upon 


Egypt, 211. Notifies his ar- 
rival to Ptolemy, ibid. The 
young king demands of his 


council in what manner he 


ought to treat him, and con- 


cludes to put him to death, 


212. A boat is ſent to re- 
ceive him, 16. Cornelia di- 
vines his fate, 213. 
words he ſaid to her, 2% 1d. 
Ptolemy's people fit ſullen in 
the boat, 15. Aſſaſſinate Pom- 
pey as he is getting out, 214. 


he laſt 


Dies the day after his birth- 
day, at the age of fifty-nine, 


ibid. Cornelia makes her eſ- 
cape, ib. The body of Pomn- 
pey is thrown out naked, 7. 


Buried 
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Buried by his freedman Phi- 
lip, and an old Roman ſol- 
dier, who was a ſojourner in 
Egypt, 214, 215. Caeſar ar- 
rives in Egypt, and executes 
vengeance on the murderers 
of Pompey, 216. | 
Pombey theYounger, or Sextus, 
ſeizes Sicily, and infeſts the 
Italian coaſts, v. 418. His an- 
ſwer to Mark Antony, 16. 
Menas propoſes to make bim 
maſter of the world, 429. 
His anſwer to Menas, 11 
Pompilia, daughter of N uma, 
1. 184. 
Pompon, ſon of Numa, i i. 184. 


Cicero, v. 326. 
Fomponius, the father of Numa, 

perſuades his ſon to accept 

the Roman crown, 1. 157. 
Pomponius the praetor gives a 


conciſe but plain account of 


the loſs of the battle at the 
Thraſymenian lake, ii. 60,01. 
Pimponius wounded and taken 
_ priſoner by Mithridates, in. 
321. He anſwers with a 
dignity becoming a Roman, 
to Mithridates's propoſal, 1%. 
Pomponius killed in defence of 
Caius Gracchus, v. 226. 
Pontifices, inſtituted by Numa, 
1. 163. 
Pontifex Maximus, his office, 1 
164. 
Pontius Cominius aſcends the ca- 


pitol to inform the ſenate of 
Camillus's victory over the 


Gauls, i. 356. | 
Pontius,” a ſervant of a Roman 
of that name, meets Sylla in 
_ a prophetic rapture, and tells 
him he brings him ſucceſs 
from Bellona, iii. 251. 


Pontius Glaucus, the title of one 


of Cicero's poems, v. 272. 
T Pontus, iii. 228, 


Popedins Silo attempts to in- 
timidate Cato when a child, 
v. 40. 

Popilius, the prætor, baniſhes the 
friends of Tiberius Gracchus, 


v. 213. Obliged to quit Ita- 
ly himſelf, 5. 


Popilius, the tribune, ere 


Cicero, though defended by 


him under an accuſation of 
parricide, Ve 325. 
Popilius Caius, iv. 320. 
Popilius I. aena, his addreſs to 
Brutus and Cafhus, 
His diſcourſe d 60, 
Poplicola. See Publicola. 


Poplicola, one of Antony's lieu- 
Pomponia, the wife of Quintus 


tenants, v. 450. 
© ps; the wife of Criſpinus, 


her connections with Otho 


and Nero, vi. 216, 21 


Populace, whether moſt inſolent 
to good men when govern- 


ment proſpers, or in the con- 
trary circumſtances, v. 2. 


Popularity, v. 120, 121. 


Porcia, ſiſter to Cato the Voun ger, 
V. 45 * 


Porcia, the daughter of Cato, 
married firſt to Bibulus, and 


after his death to Brutus, v. 
70. Her excellent character, 
vi. 63. Gives herſelf a pri- 


vate wound, by way ot trial 


of w hat ſhe could bear, 75. 
Her diſcourſe to Brutus, 26. 


Her great anxieties on his 
How affected 
at the fight of a picture at 


account, 65. 


Elea, 72. Said by ſome to 


have ſwallowed hot aſhes, by 
others to have died in ano- 


ther manner, 101. 

Porcia B aſclica, or Porcian hall, 
built by Cato the Cenſor, v. 
50. 

Por ci;,whence that family; name, 
1. 258. 


Porcius, ion to Cato of Utica, 


gives 


Gr. 
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_ gives into debauchery, v. 118. 

Atones for it by the valour 
he exerted in the battle in 
which he fell, v. 118. 


e adopts che cauſe of Tar- 


quin, and declares war againſt 
the Romans, i. 263. They 


retire before him, ibid, He 


3 befieges Rome, 265, The 
bold attempt of Mueius Scæ- 
vola, 265, 266. Porſena's 


generous behaviour to him, 


and to the Romans in gene- 
ral, 266, 268. They erect his 
ſtatue in braſs, 15. 


: Posen of the principal kings 
rodigious ſta- 


in India, his 
ture, iv. 305. 
dy Alen 
aed how he defired to be 


aken priſoner 


treated, anſwers only, Like 


A king,“ tb. 


4 Poſeidevn, one of the Athenian 


months, iv. 366. 


Poſidonius the philoſopher, iii. 


160. Cicerohis diſciple, v.27 5. 
Po ſidonii, two, iv. 167, 2. 


1 Poſthuma, Sylla' a daughter by | 


Valeria, itt. 264. 
Poſthumins the ſoothſayer re- 
 _ quires to be bound and im- 
priſoned till Sylla had con- 
quered Marius, iii. 225. 


Poltbumiur Albinus rallied by 


Cato for writing a hiſtory in 
Greek, and aſking pardon for 
1 of aten ii. 


409. ; 
Poſt hunmins Tubertus created. con- 
ful, i. 268, Appointed dic- | 
tator, to act againſt MO 


and Volſci, i. 327 · 
Poſthumius, Spurius, rivals Ti- 
derius Gracchus, v. 192. 
Potamo the Leſbian, i Iv. 306. 

+ Potamos, a 
where the 


farm for her dowry, ii. 452» 


306. When 


place in Attica, 
Athenians aſſign 
the daughter of Ariſtides a 


Pothinus, v. 446. 

R ii. 9297 iv. 226. 

£ 0Verty, u. 4 

8 what 4 effect, ii. 2 57. 

_ Arbitrary power a barther, to 

the poſſeſſor, as well as to his 
people, ii. 227. vi. 171. 5 

Pracia, a courtezan, her influ- 
ence in Rome, iii. 309. 


+ Preneſtines, iii. 258. 
Praetexta, a, Roman garment 


edged with purple, i. 72, 1. 
Fee cohorts, vi. 234, 235. 


Praniohus the poet, iv. 292. 


Prayer, i. 174. 


£2 axiergide, the perſons Wo 


performed certain ceremonies 
about the image of Miner Fay 
ü. 1477 

+ Priene, i. 201. li. 35. v. 443. 
Prima, ſaid to be the daughter 
of Romulus by Herfilia, i. 61, 


Principia, the general's quar- 


ters in the Roman camp, 
_ eſteemed ſacred, on account 


1 of the images of the gods 


being placed there, vi. 208. 


Prijens.. See Helvidius Prijſens 
Priapus, i. 43. 

: Procruſtes, See Damaſtes. | 
Proculeius employed by Auguſ- 


tus to get Cleopatra alive into 
his hands, v. 464. 


Ptoculus, Julius, makes oath that 


. Roggulys had appeared to him 
in a form more than mortal, 
i. 180. Sent to offer Numa 
the crown, 1 6. 


Proculus, captain of the guards 


to Otho, vi. 237. 

Prodici, the guardians of kings 
who were minors, ſo called 
by the Lacedaemonians, i. 
1008 5-1 


Prodigits. . The ſweating of the 


image of the god Adranis, 
and the brandiſhing of his 

« ſpear, n. 223, 224. The pre- 
| ternatural overflowin 8 of the 
Alban 
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Alban lake, i. 329. The ya- 
niſhing of the body of Alc- 
mena, 1. 85, What happened 
in marking out the tounda- 
tions of Alexandria, iv. 259. 
_ Stoneſaidto fall from heaven, 


lit, 184. What happened to 


a perſon who leaped upon 
ihe alter of the Gi, — god, 
iii. 391. One of Antony's ſta- 
tues at Alba ſweats for many 
days, v. 446. An altar emits 
a bright flame when the fire 
ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, v. 
292. At Argos the prieſteſs 
of the Lycean Apolio runs 


into the ſtreets; and cries out 
that ſhe ſees the city covered 
with blood and gore, iii, 107. 


The vaniſhing of Ariſteas the 
Proconneſian, i; 85, Inci⸗ 
dents relating to bees inter- 


| mos as prodigies, vi: 21, 
86, 96. The raining of blood, 


i. 79; Ceres and Proſerpine 


 attiring themſelves for a jour- 
ney, ii. 218. The vaniſhing of 

Cleomedes the Aſtypalenſian, 
i. Be; The etitwiding of 2 


| lnake about the face of Cleo- 
menes on the croſs, v. 183. 


A child born with an ele- 


phant's head, ii. 398. Crows 
conduct Alexander through 
the Libyan deſarts to the 
temple of Ammon, iv. 260. 


Eagles, and ſtandards fo 


called, prodigies relating to 
them, iii. 158, 445, iv. 269. 
v. 219. vi. 21, 85, 96. En- 
trails flip out of the hands of 


Craſſus, iii. 445, A fiſh. 


ſeizes the hinder parts of a 
| hog intended for ſacrifice; v. 
33. A flame iſſues from the 
ſtandard, iii; 222. A globe 
of fire falls between two ar- 
mies, iii. 312, A double 


gall belonging to one victim, 


Vol. VI. 


and incloſed in one caul, vi. 
185. The Hermæ deface 

in Athens in one night, 11. 
122. iii. 391. Liver with- 
out a head, iii. 105, 298. iv. 


320. Lightning. Prodigies 


relating to it, ii. 288, 398. iii. 
444. v. 446. vi. 34. Moons. 
Three ſeen at one time; ii. 300. 
Orpheus's ſtatue of cy preſs- 
wood ſweats profuſely, iv» 
239. Oxen. Prodigies relat- 
ing to them, ii. 398. iii. 107. 
vi. 34. Palm- tree grows up 


by the baſe of Czſar's ſtatue; 


iv. 377. Ram with one horn, 


Ii. 8. River in the Picene 


appears to flow with blood, 
11, 360. Ravens devour their 
young in the city of Rome, 


iii. 222. Serpents creep into 
a helmet, and lay their eggs 


there, v. 202. Shields an 
en and perſons fighting; 
een in the ſky, in. 133. 
Sound of a trumpet in a 
mouraful tone heard in the 


air, iii. 23 2. Crown of victory 
falls upon the head of Timo- 


leon in the temple at Delphi, 
li. 218. Tumbles down at 
Pergamus, lil. 227. Voice 
from heaven announces the 


coming of the Gauls. See 


Omen. 5 
Prolyta and Apolia, daughters of 
Ageſilaus, iv. 88. 
Promachus, victorious in a drink- 


ing-match; dies in three days, 


Promatbion, the hiſtorian, i. 43. 
Prometheus, iv. 117. 


Promontories of Diana, v. 32. 
Prophantus, brother to Clinias; 
his wife faves Aratus, vi. 142. 


FPropontis, ii. 39. 

Ne the wife of Aido- 
neus, king of the Moloſſi, 
i. 34. 1 
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Proſerpi ine. The ceremonies of 


ber feaſt, iii. 314. Her robe 

worn by the perſon WHO took 

the great oath, vi. 49. 

| Profperity, iii. - 343: Wo46 

Protagoras, the philolopher, ii. 
50. Baniſhed Athens for aſ- 

eribing extraordinary phæno- 
mena to natural wif 
„ 

Protea deſires of Aleritider a 


Proof of his being reconciled 
to him, and he gives. him five 


talents, iv. 278. | 

15 rotheus the Spartan etidenvours 
to prevent the war with the 
Thebans, iv. 100. 

r and Phenix demanded 


by Alexander of the T hebans, | 


as authors of rh War, iv. 


os ed painter, v. 353. 


5 Protus, a merchant; founder of 


Maffilia or Marſeilles, i. 199. 


Proverbs Nothi g without The- 
ſeus, i. 32. Aſineſs to- mor- 
row, ii. 326. A Platter will 


not held a dolphin, Ill, 332. 
He plays the Cretan with a 
_ Cretan, iii. 195. He tarries | 
hay, or wears wiſps on his 
* horns, iii 426. Dead men do 


not bite, vi. 82. Such a one has 


need of nothing but parſtey, ii. 


240. The die is caſt} iv. 189. 
vi. 170. 
truth, vi. 122. Woe to the 
conquered, i. 366. 


Providence, particular, i on 240. 


Proxenus the Macedonian, difſ- 
covers a ſpring of an oily na- 


ture on the banks of the river 
Oxus, iv. 300. 


Prifict king of die ti. Han- | 


nibal flies to his court, and is 
demanded of him by the Ro- 
mans, til. 52, 53. 


Pr rytanes, members of the Mee 


Tian ſenate who compoſcd a 


es, wire | 


ogenes the Caaniani, a cele- 


Tn wine there is 


court of judicature, and con- 
tinued in office the tenth part 
ok a year, i. 2215 1. 

Piykanes, 4: 2227) 

Prytantunt, F 

Protanis, the grandfather of bee 

curgus, i, 99. 

P ſainims the philoſopher, afſerts 
the divine power and prov i 
dence, iv. 61. 

Pfonophts, Prieſt of Heliopoliz, 


233- 
| Phzche, the wife of Marphada- 


tes the Cappadocian, corrup- 
ted by the fon of Cato ok 
Utica, v. 118. 


Fh, Africans who cured per- 


ſons bitten by ſerpents, by 
ſucking the parts affected, v. 
n 

Ptwodorns of Megara, vindicated 
by Dion, vi. 15. 

Ptolemats, the daughter of Pto- 
lemy, given in marriage to 
Demetrius, v. 365, 381, 


Pia reſtored to his Kking- 


dom by Gabinius and Mark 
Antony, v. 302. "4 

Profen, natural ſon of Amyntas 
the Second, makes war upon 
his brother Alexander, king 
of Macedon, ti. 344. Is the 
father of Philoxenus, 345. 

Proleny, fon of Pyrrhus and 
Antigone, iii. 67. Killed in 
the battle with the Lacedae- 

 monians + on the way to Argos 
' 1&6, 200.5, 


| Pils, Ceraunus, king of Ma. 


cedon, killed in battle by the 
_ Gavils, iii. 92. News of that 
event carried to Pyrrhus, 7b. 
Ptolemy Lathyres, king of Egy pt, , 
_ appoints Lucullus a table in 
the palace, and offers him 
pre ſents to the value of eighty 
talents; but he refuſes them, 
and takes nothing but ſhips, 
which he was ſent by VI. to 
Procure, ili. 304. 
Ptolemy, 
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Prolemy, ben to Antigonus, 
ſent as an hoſtage for Eumenes 
to come and treat, iv. 48. 

Prolemy Dionyſius, king of Egypt, 
deliberates on the meajures 

he ſhould take with reſpect . 
to Pompey, iv. 212. Anuc- 
count of his vile miniſters, 
who perſuade him to deſtroy 
that great man, 16. Defeated 
in battle by Cæſar, and never 
heard of afterwards, 215, 380. 


Ptolemy. Lagus, afterwards king 


of Egypt, one of Alexander's 
principal officers, 
Apama, iv. 35. 


Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Cato 3 


advice to him, v. 81. 

Prolemy, king of Cyprus, the 
propolals Cato made him, v. 
80. He poiſons himſelf, 81. 


 Prolemy Philometor makes pro- 


2 of marriage to Corne- 


ia, mother of the Gracchi, | 


ve rg... 
Ptolemy, the ſon of Chryſermus, 


viſits Cleomenes in priſon, v. 


He is killed, 180. 


2796: 


p- lemy Euergetes, his friendſhip 


to Aratus, and favours to the 
Sicyoniaus on his account, 
vi. 162, 154. Declared head 
of the Achæun league, 165. 


Demands of ey WS ABT his 


mother and children as hot- 

tages, v. 164. Behaves with 
ſome degree of generoſity to 

that prince, and promiſes to 

ſend him back to Greece, 
175. His death, 276. 


EY Philopater, ſon of Euer- 


getes, his effeminate lite, and 
ill treatment of Cleomenes, 
v. 176, Orders the body of 


Cleomenes to be faſtened to 


a croſs, 182. A ſerpent en- 
_ kwines about the head of 
Cleomeneg, 183, The ſuper- 


mar ries 5 


ſtitious fears of Fiiyopater on. 


that occaſion, 75. 


Piolomy, governor of Alexandria, 


killed by Cleamenes, v. 180. 


Folemy, the diviner, his predic - 


tion to Otho, vi. 221. 
ag Il. 333. | 
Puanepfion, month of, i. 21. 
Publicola, Valerius, deſcended 

from the ancient Valerius, 

who was the chief author of 
the union between the Ro- 

mans and the Sabines, i. 243. 

Diſtinguiſhed under the kings 

by his eloquence and riches, 

6. Employs both with great 

propriety, 16. The people riſe 

againſt Tarquin the Proud, 
on account of the injury done 

Lucretia, and her unhappy 

fate, 244. Valerius affiſts 

Brutus in expelling the king 


and his family, 716. Stands for 
the conſulſhip with Brutus, 


and loſes his election, 245. 


Is the firſt that takes the oath 
propoſed by Brutus, to ſup, g 
port the Roman liberty; tho? 


before he had retired from 
public buſineſs in diſcontent, 
ibid. Tarquin, by his am- 
baſſadors, propoſes to treat; 
but Valerius will not ſuffer 
them to be heard, 240. Fae 
exiled king demands his ef- 
fects, and obtains a grant of 
them; 
oppoſition of Brutus, who 
calls his colleague Collatinus 
traitor, 15. The ambaſſadors, 
during their ſtay in Rome, 


corrupt the Aquili and Vi- 
telli, who were nephews to 


Collatinus the contal, 247. 
The Vitelli draw in two of 
the ſons of Brutus, 25. They 
aſſemble in the houſe of the 


Aquiliz, to bind the conſpi- 
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kracy with a dreadful ſacrifice 


and oath, 248. A ſlave, 
named Vindicius, diſcovers 
the plot to kill the conſuls, 


and informs Valerius of it, 


16. He and his brother ſe- 
cure the conſpirators, and 


ſeize the letters that were 
to be ſent to Tarquin, 24) 


The conſpirators acknow- 
ledge their crime, is. Brutus 
condemns his own ſons, and 


gives orders for their execu- 


ion, ib. The firmneſs with 


| Which he beholds that ſcene, 
250. The cotiſul Collatinus, 
being accuſed of favouring 
his relations who had con- 
jpired againſt the common 
wealth, is degraded, 251. 
Thoſe relations of his ſuffer 


death, 15. Publicola is ſub- 


ſtituted in his place, ib. Vin- 
dicius is rewarded for his in- 
formation, 16. The goods of 


the Tarquins are plundered, 


and their palace levelled with _ 
the ground, 252. A field 
which had been in their poſ- 
ſeſſion is conſecrated to Mars, 
ib. Tarquin applies to the 
- Tuſcans, who give the Ro- 
mans hattle, 2 53· Aruns, 


the ſon of Tarquin, and Bru- 


tus, the Roman conſul, fall 
by each other's hand, ibid. 
The armies, after great 
laughter, are feparated by 
a ſtorm, 13. Valerius avails 


himſelf of a ſtratagem to en- 
_ tourage the Romans, 254. 
The Tuſcans deſert their 
camp, and near five thou - 


fand are taken priſoners, 16. 
Valerius triumphs, and is the 
firſt conſul that enters Rome 


in a chariot and four, 74:4. 


Pronounces the elogium of 


Brutus, 255. Thence the 


that was ravaging the coun- 


cuſtom of funeral orations, 
#6, Valerius is envied for 
his governing without a col- 


league, and for his lofty houſe 


#6, Gains the name of Pub- 

ncola, 256. Fills up the ſe- 

nate, 257. Paſſes an act for 

liberty of 1 the 
hs: 


conſuls to the ſenate, 131d. 


Exempts artificers, and o-—- 
thers, from taxes, 16. What 
the value of an ox, and a 
ſheep, was in his time, 74:4, 
He makes it lawful, without 


form of trial, to kill any man 


who ſhould attempt to {et 
| himſelf up for king, 258. 
Places the public treaſure in 


the temple of Saturn, and 


permits the people to chule 
quæſtors for the management 
of it, ib. Takes Lucretius, 
and afterwards Marcus Ho- 
ratius for his colleague, 259. 
Is deſirous to have the dedi- 
cating of the temple of Ju- 
iter Capitolinus, which was 
uilt by Tarquin, 260. But 
the ſenate gives that honour 


to Horatius, 261. Hiſtory of 


that temple, 262. Tarquin 
having applied to Porſena 
for affiſtance, that prince de- 
clares war againſt the Ro- 


mans, 263. Porſena gains a 


conſiderable advantage, and 


purſues the Romans to the 


neighbourhood of Rome, 2. 
Publicola gives him battle, 
in which he is defeated, and 
carried off 'wounded, 204. 
Horatius Cocles, with two 


other brave Romans, defends 
the wooden bridge, till the 
Romans break it down behind 


him, ibid. Publicola ſtands 
| chiefly upon the defenſive, 


265. Defeats a flying party 


try, 
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its colour an hundred and 
ninety: years, ib. In what 
manner prepared, 16. 


try, 266. Proviũons extreme - 
1y ſcarce in Rome, 1. The 
ſtory of Mucius's attempt up- 
on the life of Porſena, 265, + Putcoli, iii. 23. 
266. Publicola refers the Pyanepfion. The month ſo called. 
diſpute between the Romans See Puanepſion. 
and Tarquin to Porſena, 266. + Fydna, ii. 277. iv. 289. 
Tarquin refuſes to abide by Py/ades the muſician, iii. 14. 
his arbitration, 25. 267. Por- Pylins adopts Hercules, previous 
ſena makes peace with the to his initiation, i. 36. N 
Romans, 15. The conditions Þ Pylos, iii. 3808. 
of the peace, and the hoſtages Þ Fyramia, iii. 109. 
which the Romans were to Þ Pyrenees, i. 342. iv. 9. 
give, 16. The ſtory of Cloe- Pyrilampes, a perſon connected 
ha, one of the hoſtages, 26. with Pericles, ii. 2. 
Porſena leaves his camp full Pyronides, ii. 34. 
of proviſions for the Romans, Pyrrha, iii. 61, 1 
268. They erect a ſtatue to Pyrrbidae, the ſucceſſors of Ne- 
him, 13. The Sabines invade optolemns, fo called, iii. 61. 
the Roman territories, 1b. Pyrrhus, the ſon of Aacides 
Marcus, brather to Valerius, and Phthia, iii. 62. His fay- 
defeats them in two battles, ing concerning the Romans, 
and is honoured with a tri= 34. Some account of the 
 umph, 268, 269. Publicola peopling and poliſhing of his 
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conſults the Sibyls books up- 
on certain natural appear- 
ances of an alarming kind, 
269. Appius Clauſus, foun- 

der of the Claudian family, 
migrates, with a very conſi- 
derable number of Sabines, 
to Rome, 270. The Sabines 


renewing the war, form an 


ambuſcade for the Romans; 
but Publicola, by a counter- 


ſtratagem, defeats them with 


gr Maughter, 271, 272. 
He is honoured with a tri- 


umph, 16. Dies ſoon after, 
and is buried at the public 


charge, 273. The women 
continue the mourning for 
him a whole year, 6. 
Publicus ſteals the ſcabbard of 


Mithridates's ſword, and ſells 
it to Ariarathes, iv. 166. See 


all the Publii under their fa- 
mily name. 
urple. That of Hermione much 


eſteemed, iv. 275. Preſerves 


country, 61, 62. Hastwofiſters 
named Deidamia and Troias, 
62. His father is depoſed, 
and the ſons of Neoptolemus 


broaght in, 26. Pyrrhus is 
carried off, when an infant, 


bytwofaithfulſervants, named 
Androclides and Angelus, to 
the court of Glaucias, king 


of Illyria, and laid as a ſup- 
pliant at his feet, 62, 63. 
Glaucias, after ſome heſi ta- 
tion, takes the infant into his 


protection, 64. Caſſander, 5 


king of Macedon, demands 


him of Glaucias, who refuſes 
to deliver him, up, 26. Glau- 
cias conducts him, at an early 
period, into Epirus, and pla- 
ces him on the throne, 22. 
His perſon deſeribed, 33. Be- 


lieved to cure the ſwelling of 
the ſpleen, by touching the 
part affected with his toe, 25. 


About five years after, he 


e .goes 
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goes out of his own territo- 
tries, to attend the nuptials 


of one of Glaucias's ſons, 18. 


The Moloſfians take that op- 
pPortunity to revolt to Neop- 
tolemus again, 13. Pyrrhus 


applies for protection to De- 
metrius, who had married his 
ſiſter Deidamia, 1. Accom- 


panies Demetrius at Ipſus, 
and diſtinguiſhes himſelf in 
that battle, 65. Keeps for De- 
metrius the cities of Greece, 
id. Goes an hoſtage into 
Egypt, where he gains the 
favour of Ptolemy and Be- 
renice, bd. Marries Anti- 


gone, the daughter of Bere- 


nice, by Philip, her former 
huſband, . Antigone pro. 
cures him men and money, 


_ which enable him to recover 


the kingdom of Epirus, 157. 


He aſſociates Neoptolemus in 


the kingdom, 16. The kings 


of Epirus took an oath in tbe 


manner of the kings of Eng- 


land, 60. Neoptolemus at- 
tempts, or it is pretended that 


he attempts, to poiſon Pyr- 
8 rhus, 10. 


by Antigone, whom he names 
Ptolemv, 46. Builds the city 


of Berenicis, ib. Alexander, 
the ſon of Caſſander, applies 
to him for aſſiſtance againſt 


his brother Antipater, who 
had driven him out of Mace- 
donia, ib. He demands the 
maritime part of Macedonia 
for his reward, 7, Lyſinia- 


chus, who was inclined to 


aſſiſt Antipater, forges letters 
as from Ptolemy king of E- 
gypt, to retard the progreſs 
of Pyrrhus, 68. Pyrrhus de- 
tects the fraud, 75. Deme- 


trius, who had likewiſe been 


of his, 71. 
of Antigone, he marrnes fe. 
veral wives, tor the purpoſcs 


Pyrrhus diſpatches. 
Neoptolemus, 67. Has a fon 


applied to, arrives, kills A. 
| lexander, and gets himſelf 
proclaimed king of Macedon, 
76, Demetrius is zealous of 
the growing power of Pyr- 
rvhus, and goes to ſeek him in 
the field, 69. 

vertently paſs each other, 76, 
Pyrrhus finds Pantauchus, 
Demetrius's lieutenant, and 
gives him a great overthrow, 


They inad- 


15. The Macedonians conceive 


2 high opinion of his valour, 
and diſcover in him a ſtrong 
reſemblance of Alexander the 
| Great, 70. Antigonus's ſay- 
ing concerning him, 16. Not 
eaſily provoked, quick to re- 


pay a kindneſs, 16. Saving 
Aiter the death 


of intereſt and power, ib. Be. 


ide his fon Prolemy, already 
mentioned, he has Alexander 
by Lanaſſa, the daughter of 
Agathocles, and Helenus by 


Bircenna, the daughter of Bat. 


duyllis, zh. Says he will leave 
his kingdom to the fon wü 
has the ſharpeſt ſword, 77 

The Epirots give him the 
name of Eagle, 72. Has in- 
telligence that Demetrius 18 
fick, enters Macedonia, and 
penetrates as far as Edeſſa, . 
Demetrius 
him, and he retires, 25. De- 
metrius meditates an expedi - 
tion for the recovery of his 


marches againſt 


paternal kingdom, 1%. The 


. other kings deſire Pyrrhus to 
exert himſelf on this occaſion, 
73. Pyrrhus loſes his wife 
Lanaſſa, and the iſle of Cor- 
cyra, both which are gained 
by Demetrius, 23. 
ches againſt Bercea, 15. His 
dream « concerning! Alexander 


He mar- 


the. 
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the Great, 25. Takes Be- 
rea, 74. Demetrius, appre- 
hending that his army might 
revolt to Lyſimachus, if he 
continued his march againſt 
him, turns againſt Pyrrhus, 
ib, The Macedonians revolt 
to Pyrrhus, and he is pro- 
claimed king of Macedon, 
4, 75. Lyſimachus makes 
his appearance ſoon after, and 
pretending that he had con- 
tributed equally to the flight 


of Demetrius, demands his 


ſhare of the kingdom, which 
Pyrrhus agrees to, 75. The 
inſignificance of treaties be- 


tween kings, 157d. Pyrrhus 


enters the citadel of Athens, 
76. Adviſes the Athenians 
never to admit another king 
within their walls, 18. Takes 
the Grecian cities from De- 
metrius, notwithſtanding the 


peace he had made with 


im, 28. Demetrius's affairs 


being entirely ruined, Lyſi- 


machus marches againſt Pyr- 

rhus, debauches his army, and 
diipoſſeſſes him of his ſhare of 
Macedonia, 7b. 77. Pyrrhus's 
impatience of inaction is re- 


lie ved by an application from 


the Tarentines, for aſſiſtance 
againſt the Romans, 10. Me- 
ton, the Tarentine, endea- 


vours to diſſuade his country- 


men from calling in a foreign 
prince; and to excite their 
attention, he feigns himſelf 
intoxicated, 57, 78. Cineas, 
firſt miniſter to Pyrrhus. draws 


him into a converſation, in 
which he ſhews him the va- 


nity of ambition, but does 


not cure him of that diſeaſe, 


79, 80. He meets with a 
dreadful ſtorm in his paſſage 
to Italy, 80. Makes the land 


with great difficulty, and 


marches with the ſcattered re- 


mains of his forces to Taren- 
tum, $1, Corrects the lux- 


ury of the Tarentines, and in- 


troduces ſtrict diſcipline, 82. 


Has intelligence that Lzvinus 


the Roman conſul, is eoming 
againſt him, ib. Goes to the 


river Siris to reconnoitre the 


enemy's army, 15. What he 


ſaid on the occaſion, 23. His 


propoſal of acting as mediator 


is rejected, 15. The action 
on the banks of the Siris, in 
which Pyrrhus proves victo- 


rious, chiefly by means of his 


elephants, 83, 84. The bat- 
tle deſcribed, 12. Notwith- _ 
| ſanding his victory, he ſends 
_ Cineas to Rome, with pro- 
_ poſitions of peace, which are 
rejected, 85, 86. The ſpeech 
of Appius Claudius againſt 
thoſe propolitions, 86, 87. 


Cineas. calls the ſenate of 


Rome an aſſembly of kings, 
97. Fabricius ſent as ambaſla- 
dor to Pyrrhus, to treat about 
the ranſom and exchange of 
priſoners, 87, 88. Pyrrhus 
offers him money, which he 


refuſes, though his circum- 
ſtances were very mean, 88. 
Pyrrhus*s phyſician makes 
Fabricius an offer of poiſon- 
ing him, 89. Fabricius diſco- 


vers the traiterous deſign to 
Pyrrhus, 26. Pyrrhus defeats 
the Romans again at Aſcu- 


lum, go, 91. Says to thoſe 
who complimented him upon 


it, Such another victory, and 
we are undone, 25. Receives 
invitations from the Macedo- 


nians on one hand, and from 
the Sicilians on the other, 92. 


Leaves a garriſon in Taren- 
tum, contrary to the inclina- 
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into Sicily, 92. Finds the moſt 
agreeable reception there, 


ibid. Ravages the Carthagi- 


nian province, takes Eryx 
by ſtorm, .and celebrates the 
games which. he had vowed 
to Hercules, 93. Defeats the 
Mamertines, a numerous and 


warlike. people, about Meſ- 


ſane, 1b. The Carthaginians 


court his friendſhip ; but he 


infiſts on their evacuating Si- 


cily, which they refuſe, 94. 
His next object is Africa; 


and wanting mariners, he 
compels the Sicilians to ſup- 


miſtaken, 109. He takez 


; I 10. Struck down by a poot 


there, 108. His orders are 


the plume from his helmet, 


old lakers with a tile, 2514. 
Diſpatched by Zopyrus, who 


cuts off his head, 111. A 
magnificent funeral pile pro- 
vided for him by Antigonus, 
who gives his aſhes to his ſon 
Helenus, 112. 


| Pythagoras, a Spartan, remark- 


able in the gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſes, viſits Italy, i. 148. 


Pythagoras the philoſopher, went 


him, ibid. Degenerates 


ly 
| 2 a moderate prince into 
_ a tyrant, 18d. Ungrateful to 


Thonon and Softratus, the 
erſons who firſt introduced 


im into Syracuſe, 16. Loſes ' 


mis influence in Sicily, 95. 
What he ſaid on leaving it, 


15. The Mamertines attack 


him, after his return to Italy, 


1b. He cleaves down one of 


their ſoldiers, who challenged 


him to ſingle combat, 96. 
Marches againſt Manius Cu- 


rius, who lay at Beneventum, 
and is defeated, 1b. The bat- 
tle deſcribed, 97. Returns 
to Epirus, enters Macedonia, 
defeats Antigonus, and is 


once more raiſed to the throne 


of Macedonia, 98. Marches 
to Sparta, at the requeſt of 


_ Cleonymns, 99. His operati- 


ons before Sparta, 100-104. 
Fe is repulſed, 73. On the 


invitation of Ariſteae, march- 


es to Argos, 105. His ſon 


Ptolemy is killed by the 


lenge to Antigonus, 107. 
That prince's anſwer, 16. He 


enters Argos, ib. His actions 
. 8 


into Italy about five ages 


after Numa, zi. 148. Affects 
to be thought ſomething ſu- 
perior to the reſt of the hu- 


man race, 161. Uſes a tame 


eagle to ſerve that purpoſe, 
and ſhews his golden thigh, 


ibid. Believes the Supreme 


Being to be incorruptible, 
impaſſive, inviſible, and an 
_ object only of the mind, 162. 


Sacrifices nothing to him that 


has life, 27. His precepts, 


173. A ſtatue erected to him 

at Rome, as the wiſeſt of the 
Greeks, 163. Elogium of 
him, 1. xxvi. xxviii. Xxix. 


Pythagoras the diviner, iv. 319, 
Pytheas the orator, ſeverely re- 


proved by Phocion, for his 
impudence in ſpeaking to the 
people, v. 24. Tells De- 


moſthenes that his orations 


ſmell of the lamp, 244. De- 


moſthenes's anſwer, 1b. Joins 
Antipater, 265. 
the Arcadians againſt the A- 


Speaks to 


theuians, ib. Is anſwered by 
Demoſthenes, 76. : oo 


Say 1 | P ythian Apollo. See Apollo Py- 
Way, 106. He ſends a chal- FF 


thius, 15 


Pythian games. See Games. 
£ythionice, the miſtreſs of Har- 
poalus, v. 25. He erects a 


: mag- 
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ma gnificent monument to her 
memory, ib. 

+ Pythium, | ll, 275. 

Pythocles, ſon 6f Potyer 8 
" eſcendant of Aratus,vi.142. 
Plutarch writes the Life of A- 
ratus for the benefit of him 
and his brother, 23. 

Pythocles, one of thoſe that ſuf- 
fered death with Phocion, v. 


Py nd, ſaid to teach Pericles 


N ll. 5. 
Pythodorus lies in wait for The- 
miſtocles, i. 315. 
7 ytholaus, brother to Thebe, 
dhe wife of Alexander of Phe- 


ræ, aſſiſts her in diſpatching 


him, ii. 356. 
Python, one of Alexander's offi 
cers, iv. 3565 
Python the muſician, iti, 70. 
Python the Byzantine orator, 
: anſwered by Demoſthenes, v. 


245 
Python, the ſerpent killed by 


Apollo, ii. 333. 
+ "Is 1. 28. 


DUadrans, a ſmall piece of 
braſs coin, v. 34. which 
each Roman citizen contri- 
buted towards Publicola's fu- 
neral, i. 273. 

Ruadrantaria, or Quadrantula, 
a name given to an infamous 
ſiſter of Clodius, v. 303. 

Ruaeftor,the office what, i. 258. 
By whom firſt inſtituted, 13. 

_ Nuarrels, See Dilſſentiops. | 

Vida, iv. 51. v. 365. 

Quintilis, i. 82. 

Quintio, one of Cato the Cen- 
ſor's freedmen, ii. 482. 
Quintiue, Titus, and Lucius, bro- 
thers. See F laminius. = 


Duintins, Lucius, the tribune, 

attempts to reſcind the acts 
of Sylla, but is oppoſed by 
Lucullus, 11, 308. Obtains a 
decree for recalling Lucul- 
mW, 350... . 

Nuntius. See Capitolinus, 

Vintus Caſhus goes with An · 
tony to Cæſar, v. 395. 


Luintus, one of Craſſus's lieu- 


tenants, and his quæſtor, 
Scropha, fly from Spartacus. 
See all the other Quinti, un- 
der their family names. 
Ruirinal mount in Rome, f i. PH. 
172. 
Duirinalts, Flamen, | 1. 159. | 
Buirinus: Romulus ſo called, 1. 


85, 87, 150. 


Quiris. The meaning of the 


term, 1. 71. n. 87. 
Ruirites The Romans why ſo 
called, 1. 71, 152. 
PQuiritis. See Juno Quiritis. 


k. 
RAIN. An attempt to account 


for its falling in great quanti- 
ties after a battle, iii. 138. 


Ram with one horn, found in 


the grounds of Pericles, ii. 8. 
Explained in the way of O- 
men, 15. Accounted tor phi- 
loſophically, 75. 

Rape of the Sabine virgins, i. 
bo. Occaſions a war, 64. 
Productive of better conſe- 
_ quences, 71. Rape of Helen, 
by Theſeus. See Helen. 


Rape, how puniſhed, by Solon? 3 


laws, 1. 227. 


Kat heard to cry, when 1 
cius named his general of 


horſe, vacates the whole pro- 


ceedings of the day. See 


Minucius. 


| Ratumena, one of the gates of 


Rome, 
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Rome, near the capitol, i. 
260. 


+ Ravenna, \ Ii. 114. 


Regia, a royal palace, i. 172. 


Kegiſters. The Syracuſan taken 


by the Athenians, iii. 394- 

Religion, Its exercifes to be 
performed with great reve- 
rence and attention, i. 1. 
How defined, ii. 259. The 
regard the Romans paid to it 
fox a long time, 361. 


Eemonium, a ſtrong ſituation on 


mount Aventine, where Re- 


mus propoſed to build the 


City, i. 5 
Remus, twin- brother of Kenn 
lus, ſeized and carried before 
Numitor, i. 48. His ſpeech 
49. Favſtulus carries to court 


the trough, or cradle, in which 


Romulus and he were taken 
up, and he is acknowledged 
by Numitor, 50. 
caſioned his death, 53. He 
is buried in Remonium, 54. 


Reſſgaation, V. 359 
Retreat of the ten thouſand 


Greeks under Xenophon. Sce 
Xenophon. 


Rbadamanthus a judge under 
Said to have 
ede de Alcmena, after the 


Minos, i. 15. 


death of Amphitryon, iii. 20. 


The Haliartians new bis 


tomb at Alea, 16. 
+ Rhamnus, v. 28. 


men, v. 430. 


Rhamnen Cf, . 72. 2 | 
Rhea, Ilia, or Sylvia, daughter 
of Numitor, and mother of 


Romulus and Remus, i. 44. 


| Rhea, the mother of Sertorius, 


Ai. 3. 


T Rhegians, li. 221. | 
+ Rhegium, ii. 87. vi. 24, 50. 
+ Rhenia, a little inand near 


* 


What « e 


Delos, in which Nicias pre- 


| paredthe proceſſion andchoirs 


that were to perform in ho- 
nour of Apollo, iii. 375. 
Rhetoric, the. art of ruling the 


minds of men, ii. 24. 
_ Rhetrar, the fundamental ſta- 


tutes of Lycurgus, i. 117. He 
calls them fo, becauſe he 
would have them thought 
 oracular, 25. 
+ Rhine. Caeſar lays a bridge 
over it, iv. 351, 362. 
+ Rhodes taken by Caſſius, vi. 7. 


+ Rhodians, their brave defence 


againſt Demetrius, v. 353. 

They deſire him to leave one 
of his engines, as a monu- 
ment of the ſiege they had 
undergone, 351. 

Nba, a traitor, v. 466. 
Rhoefaces, revolts from his maſ. 
ter, the king of Perſia, and 

' retires to Athens, iti. 286, Is 
much haraſſed there by pnb- 
lie informere, 76. Applies to 
Cimon for protection, and 
offers him money, 287. Ct- 
mon's generous antwer o 


him, 1. 


Rhoeſaces and Spithridates at- 


tack Alexander on his pailing 
the Granicus, 1v, 242, Alex: 
ander kills Rhoeſaces, 16. 

+ Rhoetium, v. 166. 
hone river, iii. 130. iv. 3. 


Rhopoberpe: thras, a name given 
Rhamnus,one ofantony* 5 freed- 


Demoſthenes, v. 240, 


| Pha „„ 
Rbymitalces, the 1 i 66. 


+ Rhyndacus, tiver, iti. 3 10. 
Rhyniaces, a Perſian irs, 0 
Sine, . , 


Reiche 210 eloq uence the means 


by which the Romans gain- 
ed a place in the adminiti ra- 
tion, Fi. is., 


Ricotis Not to defire them more 


glorious 


glorious than to uſe them 
well, ii. 167. A competency 
pr eferable to them, i. 199. 
The true uſe of them, ii. 316. 

. Riphæan mountains, i. 342. 

Roads. The attention of C. 
Gracchus to the repairing of 
them. . .. 

Romans riſe to the height ofem- 
pire by means of temperance 
and fortitude, i. 84. Admit 
no uſe of images in the wor- 
ſhip of the gods, for an hun- 
dred and ſeventy years after 

the building of Rome, 162, 

Retire into the capitol on the 
coming of. the Gauls, 350. 
Diſtreſſed by famine, 3600. 
Delivered by Camillus, 36r. 
Defeated by Hannibal, in 
the great battle of Cannæ, ii. 
80, Behave with dignity on 
that occalion, 82. Their at- 
tention to religious ceremo- 
nies, ii. 185. Offer human 
ſacrifices on the invaſion of 
the Gauls, aftef the firſt Pu- 
nic war, ii. 260, The Ro- 


mans, for ſome ages, unpo- 


lihed, and ſkilled only in 
agriculture and war, 11. 387. 
Marcellus firit gives them a 
taſte for paintings, and other 
curioſities of art, for which 
he is blamed by the graver 


citizens, 16. Loſe both their 


conſuls by one of Hannibal's 
ſtratagems, 11, 400. Dege- 
nerated in the time of Cato 
the Cenſor, ii. 459. He com- 
pares them to ſheep, 462. 
They reject the preients of 


- Pyrchus, and all propoſitions 


ol. peace, while he remains in 


Italy, iii. 85, 86, Proclaim 


liberty to the Greeks, iii. 40. 
Roma, one of the Trojan wa- 
trons, who came with Eneus 


into Italy, i. 41. Adviſes 
her ſemale companions to 


burn the Ani, ib, Rome 


{aid to be called after her, or 
after Roma, the daughter of 


Italus and Leucaria, i&. 42. 


Romanus, ſon of Ulylſes and 


See, . 4. 


Rome built by Romulus, 1. 54. 


The time ot its foundation, 
55, Its ferocious and uncivi— 


Iized {tate at the acceſſion of 


Numa, cor rected by the influ- 
ence of religion, 160. Burat 


by the nen 53. Rebuilt by 
Ca:mllus, i. 362, and adorn- 
ed by Marediios, i le 387. 


 Romulas. Nations accounts of 


his 2 rk as well as that of 
ome, i. 42, 44. The fon 


of Ilia, En . or Syleia, the 
daughter of Numitor, 44. 
Amulius, the brother of Nu- 
mitor, orders Romulus and 


his brother Remus, to be de- 
ſtroyed, but the ſervant only 
expoſes them by the river, 


44. 46. There they were 


{uckled ſome time by a ſhe- 


wolf, 45. Taken up by Fau- 


ſtulus, aud nurſed by his wife 


Acca Larentia, 76. Sent to 


Gabii for education, 47. 
Their powers of body and 


mind, generous inclinations, 


and actions, . They diſtin- 
guiſh the mielves in an affr ay 


between the herdimen of 


Numitor and Amulius, 48. 
While Romulus is employed 
in divination, Remus is taken 
priſoner, and brought to an- 


ter for the late violence, ib. 


The reigning prince leaves 
the correction of him to Nu- 
mitor, who feels an inſtinctive 


Kinda for him, i. His 


pech to Aumitor, 49, Who 
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conceives hopes of his being 


* his grandſon, 49. Fauſtulus 


deſires Romulus to aifiſt his 
brother, and informs him of 
the particulars of his birth, 
409, 50. Fauſtulus haſtens 
with the cradle to Numitor, 
but is queſtioned by Amu— 


lius's guards, who inform 


that prince of their fuſpi- 


cions, 50. Romulus arrives, 


brings a conſiderable force 
with him, and many of the 
citizens join with him, 51. 


Amulius is taken and ſlain, 77. 


The two brothers reſolve to 
build a city in the place where 
| they had their firſt nouriſh- 


ment, 13. Open a place of 


refuge for fugitwes, 52. A 


7 


about the ſituation of their 
intended city, which is re- 


ferred to the deciſion of 


augury, and carried in favonr 
of Romulus, 53. Remus r1- 


_ dicules, and leaps. over the 
_ ditch which Romulus open- 
ed, 53,54. Remus flain, pro- 
bably by the hand of Romu- 


lus, 76. Fauſtulus falls in the 
ſcuffle, i. 


_ celebrated as the firſt day of 


Rome, 55. Forms the moſt 
warlike of the people into 


legions, 57. Conſtitutes a ſe- 


nate, 58. Appoints the con- 
nex ion between the patricians 
and plebeians, as patrons and 


clients, 59. Exhibits games, 


at which the intended rape of 
the Sabine women is put in 


execution, 60, Marries Her- 
ſilia, and has by her Aollius 
and Prima, 61. The origt- 


diſpute ariſes between them 


_ Ceremonies ob- 
ſerved in founding Rome, 
under the direction of proper 
perſons from Hetruria, 54, 
' $5. The twenty-firft of April 


nal of the nuptial acclama. 


tion Talaſio, 61, 62, 63. The 
Sabines demand their wo- 


men, 63. Romulus kills Ac- 


ron, king of the Ceninenſians, 
with his own hand, and dedi- 
cates the Spolia Opima to ſu- 


iter Feretrius, 64, 05. Tatius 
eads the reſt of hesSabines 
againſt the Romans, 66. Tar- 


peia betrays the capitol to 
the Sabines, 66, 67. A battle 


enſues between the Sabines 
and the Romans, in which 


the Romans give ground, 68, 


69. Romulus prays to Jupi- 


ter, and the Romans return 


to the combat, 69. The Sa- 
bine women interpoſe, 7b. 
The ſpeech of Herſilia on 
that occaſion, 70. A peace 


is concluded, 71. The con- 


ditions of it, 16. The Sa- 


bines are incorporated with 


the Romans; an hund red ad- 


ditional ſenators are elected; 
and the number of ſoldiers 
in a legion is doubled, 71. 


71. The tribes and wards 
of Rome,originally what, 72. 
The privileges of the Sabine 
women, 160. Romulus and 


Tatius meet each his hundred 


ſenators ſeparately for ſome 
time, but afterwards afſemble 


together, 18. Story of the 


cornel- tree propagated from 
the ſhaft of Romulus's ſpear, 


73. The Sabines receive the 
| Roman months, and the Ro- 


mans come into the uſe of 


their ſhields, 2. The feaſts 
of Matronalia and . Carmen» 
talia inſtituted, 74. The Lu- 

percalia, 28. Romulus intro- 


duces the ſacred fire at Rome, 
and appoints. the Veſtal vir- 
gins, 76, Is ſkilled in divi- 
nation, 16. The Lituus, "o_ 

428. 


1 N. 


13. His law concerning di- 

vorces, 76. Appoints no pu- 
niſnment for actual parri- 
cides, but calls all murder 
parricide, 77. Tatius is kil- 
led at Lavinium, for the cri- 
minal behaviour of ſome of 
his people to certain ambaſ- 
{adors, 16. Romulus gives the 
body of Tatius an honour- 


able interment, but does not 


pumſh his murderers, 78. 
Thought acceſſary to his 
death, 1. The Sabines re- 
main quiet, 13. The Latins 
fend ambaſſadors to him, 16. 


Takes Fidenæ, and make it 


a Roman colony, 13. The 
plague breaks out at Rome, 79. 
The Camerians attack the Ro- 
mans, 20. Romulus defeats 
them, takes and colonizes 


their city, 16. The Veientes 


declare war againſt the Ro- 
mans, 80. Extravagant ac- 


count of the valour of Romu- 
lus, 23. The Veientes obtain 


a truce for a hundred years, by 
giving up the diſtrict of Sep- 
tempagium, 81. Romulus 


triumphs for his victory, 2. 


After he has reduced the 
neighbouring countries, aſ- 
ſumes the monarch to an odi- 
ous degree, ib. Gives offence 
by his dreſs, by his guards 
and lictors, 23. On the death 
of his grandfather Numitor, 
he leaves the adminiſtration 
of Alba in the hands of the 
inhabitants, 82. The Sabines 


in Rome have allo a magiſ- 


trate of their own, 16. Spect- 
mens theſe of a free common- 
wealth, :5. Romulus dictates 
to the ſenate, and the patri- 
cians go into the houſe, only 
to learn the news of the day, 


E 


16. Other arbitrary acte of 
his, 16. He diſappears unac- 
countably, is. Various ſto+ 
ries concerning his death, 83. 
All agree in this, that the 
ſenators diſpatched him, 15. 


The ſenators tell the people 


that Romulus was caught up 
to heaven, 84. Julius Pro- 
culus confirms it on the 
ſtrength of a pretended ap- 
parition, 6. His age, 89. 
Romus, ſon of Emathion, i. 42. 
Roſcius the actor, iii. 202. v. 276. 
Roſcins, defended by Cicero 
againſt Sylla's proſecution, v. 
274. | 
Roxana, ſiſter to Mithridates, 
11.325. Dies untimely, ex- 
_ ecrating her brother, 320. 
Roxana pregnant by Alexan- 
der, iv. 324. 
Statira, and procures the 
death both of that princeſs 
and her ſi ſter, 76, | 


Roxancs, a Perſian officer, ad- 


dreſſes Themiſtocles in re- 
proachful terms, as he paſſes 
him in the court, i. 318. 
+ Rubicon, Caeſar paſſes it, but 
firſt deliberates, iv. 189, 362. 
Rubrius, praetor in Macedonia, 
Yo 51. TER: 
Ref, one of the anceſtors of 
Sylla, expelled the ſenate 
for being poſſeſſed of more 
than ten pounds weight of 
plate, i. 212. 
Rufus, Lucius, boaſts of being 
concerned in killing Caius 
Gracchus, V. 0 
Rufus, Cluvius, vi. 231. u. 
Rumilia, the tutelar goddets of 
children at the breaſt, i. 45. 
Ruminalis, what ſo called, and 
why, i. 4% yd 
Rumours, extraordinary ones, ii. 


288, 289. FP. 
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Ruſtius, or Roſcius, iii. 46 5. 
e lieutenant to Met ws, 
(iii. x13. 
Rutilids Rufus, the hiſtorian, ili. 
e (4. 17?" 3; 


eie 1 
8. 


FAB 46O, © Caſſius, See Caſſius | 


Sal, TORE one of the kings "of Tn- 5 
| Salinator, Julius. 


dia, his revolt from Alexan- 
der, iv. 310. 
Sabine women carried off by 


the Romans, i. 60. Run in 


between the \ panel and the 
Sabines, 60. Their eloquent 
remonſ{trance on that occaſi- 
25 which conciliates a peace, 
The honours paid them 


| = hes: Romans on „that: ac- 


count, 71, 72. 


I Sabiues, ſuppoſed to be a a co- 


lony of Lacedæmonians, i. 


6 149+ | Attack the Ro- 


mans on account of the rape, 
64. Invade the Roman ter- 
ritories, and are defeated by 


Marcus Valerius, brother to 
thirteen 
thouſand of their men, i. 
268. Again defeated by 


Publicola, lofing 


ö Publicola, 272. 
Sabinus, v. 298. | 
Sacred band of T bebans See 
Band. | | 


| Sacred mount, ii. . a 


Sacred war, ii. 30, 240. 21. 
Saculio, a buffoon, vi. 93. 
Sadales. See Adallus. 


J Sagra, river, ii. 289. 
+ Salamis, ſaid to be firſt given 
up to the Athenians by Phi- 


leus and Euryiaces, the ſons 
of Ajax, i. 208. The Athe- 
nians loſe it, and, after many 
yain trials, makes law that 
there ſhall be no more at- 


tempts for recove ring it, 20 5. 
Recovered by Solon, 200, 
207. The Grecian and Per- 
han fleets engage in the 
ſtraits of Salamis, 303. Sur- 
rendered to Demetrius, v. 347. 


galaminian galley, ii. 10, 127. 


Wee inſtituted by Numa, 
to take charge of the brazen 
ſhield that fell from heaven, 
i. 170. An account of their 
proceſſion, N 

dee Jolus 
Salinator, 

Salius, commander of the Pe- 
lignians, throws his ſtandard 
amongſt the enemy, ii. 282. 


Salius, a perſon of Samothrace 


or Mantinea, ſaid to have 
Ig the dance in armour, 
1971. 
A Ul. 156. FERN | 
Salonins, ſteward to Cato. Cato 
the Cenſor, | in his old age, 
warries his daughter, ii. 486. 


Salonlus, Cato. See Cato dalo- 


ius. 


Fall ſprings, or n e R. 


Salut, the hiſtorian, miſtaken 
in ſaying that camels were 
firſt ſeen by the Romans in 
the battle tought by Lucul- 
lus near the river Rhyndacus, 
iu. 3 6. 

Salvius, Aa Kama Who had 
ſerved under Pompey, takes 
part in his aſſaſſination, i iv. 
212. 


Samaena, a Lied of ſkin ſo. cal- 


led, 11. 30. 

Sanibac a, a machine invented by 
Marcellus in the fiege of Sy- 
racuſe, ii. 377. It is de- 
ſtroyed by Archimedes, 25. 

n Samians beat the Athenian 
fleet after Pericles was gone, 
und brand the priſoners in 
the forehead with the figure 


of an owl, i ii. 36. The Athe- 
nians 


118 


nians had branded them with 
à Samaena, and therice they 
were called by Ariſtophanus 
a lettered people, ib. They 
are entirely reduced by Pe- 
ricles, 38. Their flartery to 
Lyfander, iii. 193. 

+ Samnites, iii. 78, v. 190. 

Samon, chief hevUſritan' to Ne- 
optolemus, ini. 66. 

+ Samos. Pericles beats n the 

walls of its capital, ii. 38. 

+ Samoſata, v. 420. 

＋ Samothrace or Samothraci 

in. ht wth 

Sambthracian gods. See Cabiri. 

Samothracians at Sparta, v. 149. 

Sandace, filter to Xerxes, her 
three ſons ſacrificed by the 
| Greeks to Bacchus Omeſtes, 
i. 300. 

+ Sapha, iii. 33 3. 

+ Sappho, v. 371. 

Sardians to be fold, why pro- 
claimed by the crver at Rome 
before every ſacriſice for vic- 

ri. 

Sardinia conquered, i. 87. 2 

+ Sardis, iii. 180. iv. 445 243. 
v. 381. 

Sarmentus, v. 446. 

Sar pedon, preceptor to Cato the 
Younger, v. 48. 

T Satricum taken by he Tuſ- 
Cans, i. 372. Retaken by Ca- 
millus, 25. 

| Satureius, Publins, the tribune, 
gives Tiberius Gracchus the 
firſt wound, v. 205. 

Saturnalia, feaſt of, 1. 189. 11, 
239. v. 200. 7 

Saturninus, Lueius, a furious tri- 

hune, in. 129. Supports Ma- 

rius | in all his meaſures, FLY 
and 147. Propoſes an Apra- 
rian law, 148. Banithes Me- 
tellus, 149. Retires into the 

Capitol, 150. Is promiſed 

indemnity on ſurrendering 
himſelf, 151. Killed, not- 


E. X. 


withſtanding, as ſoon as he 
enters the Forum, 7b, 
Satyr brought to Sylla, iii. 249. 


Satyrus the diviner, or, as he is 


called by others, Ortbagoras, 
aſſiſts in killing Timophanes 
the brother of Timoleon, 1 
216. 0 
Satyras the actor, forms the 
nunciation and deiverh! of of 
Demoſthenes, v. 243. 


Sayings and apophthegms of 


Acuphis, iv. 302, milius, 
1. 294, 295- vi. 1908. ſop, 
1. 236. Afraufus, iv. 372. 
Ageſilaus, iv. 76, 83, 84, 1, 
92, 94 Agis, v. 126, 128, 
129, 138, 139. Alcibiader, 
i 87, 169, 147, 128," A- 
lexander the Great, iv. 82, 
227, 232, 236, 239, 240, 
291, 282, 261, 263, 267, 
280, 281, 304. Anacharſis, 
i. 282, 23. Anaxilaus, Il, 
144. Antalcidae, i. 118. iv. 
97, 104. Antigonus, ii. 315. 
ini. 70. iv. 47. v. 339. An- 

. tipater, iv. 44. v. 1. An- 
| tiſthenes, 1 i, 145. Anytus, 11, 
-104. Archelaus, i. 105. Ar- 
cheſiratus, li. 120, Archi- 
damidas, i. 129. Archida- 
mus, v. 170. Argileonis, 1, 
136. Ariftides, ii. 412, 413, 
422, 421. Auguſtus, v. 326. 
Artaxerxes, vi. 110. Of Bar. 
ca, ii. 80. Brutus, vi. 64, 83, 
84.—Caetar, ſulius, ji. 1. iv. 
200, 201, 330, 337, 368, 370, 
370, 384 v. 118, Camillus, i. 
302. Callicratidas, ü. 374. 
ail us, vi. 87. Cato the Cen- 

ſor, ii. 313, 462-466, & 
paſſim. Cato tlie e V. 

"DO 17G Suu 129. 
Cicero, v. 279, 2705200200, 
300, 301, 314,317. Limon, 
287. Cleomenes, v. 145. 
Cleopatra, v. 416. Craſſus, 
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iii. 418, 419. Crateſiclea, v- 
164, 165. Curius Dentatus, 
U. 55 Crobylus, v. 284. 


Deiotarus; iii. 441. De- 


5 mades, i. 219. v. 170, 249, 
Demaratus, i. 129. iv. $2,234 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, v. 363. 


Demetrius the Pharian, vi. 
193. Democrates, v. 145. 
emoſthenes, v. 7, 224, 2475 


2248, 251, 253, 264, 266. 
Diogenes, ii. 70. iv. 239. 


Dionyſius, ii. 2 2 228. Draco, 


i. 219.—Of Epaminondas, i. 
117. Epimenides, 1. 211. Bu- 
menes, iv. 44; 47. — Of Fa- 


bius Maximus, ll. 64, 71,89, 


90. Favonius, iv. 371. Fla- 
minius, iii. 49.— Ot Gracchus, 
Caius, v. 2 11. Galba, vi. 215. 

Gorge, i. 119,—OfHannibal, 
11.73, 77,79,43 1. ii. 55. — Of 
Iphicrates, ii. 314. Laconic 


Sap ings, inſtances of them, i. 
128-130. v. 376. Of Leo of 


Byzantium, in. 406. Leoni - 


das, i. 129. Lucullus, ii. 311, 
312,327. Lycurgus, i. 111, 


128, 132. jt. 173. Lycurgus 
the orator, 111.470. Lyſander, 
tu. 179, 180, 198.— Of Ma- 
. Tins, Hi, 141, 142, 140, 153, 


163, 41%. Metellus, ini. 149, 
150.— Of Nicias, iii. 406, — 


Of Paedaretes, i. 1 36. Par- 
menio, iv. 289. Pelopidas, ii. 

31), 333, 330, 346. Pericles, 
li. 1 2, 27, 28, 53. Perſaeus, 


vi. 164. Philip, ii. 2. iv. 230, 


Philopoemen, ili. 16, 20. Pho- 
cCian, v, ©, 7, 10. 11, 12, 18. 
19, & paſſim. Pittheus, i. 3. 
Plato, ii. 24, 104, 172. iii. 
303. v. 333. vi. 17. Pliſtonax, 


3 129. Piliftratidas, i. 136. 
Pompey, iv. 119, 131, 173,170, 


220. Pompeius, Sextus, v. 418, 


419. Pomponius, iii. 32 1. Pto - 


lemy, v. 337. Pyrrhus, iii. 7 f, 


72,05. Pytheas, v. 244, 265. 


+ Scillouſtis, iſle of, br, 12. ö 
+ Scionacans re-eſtabliſh 


— Of T. Quintins Flamini- 
us. e Flar Ro- 
mulus, i. 78. — Of Scopas, 
ii. 477. Sertorius, iv. 6, 7, 
8, 23, 25, 28, 30. Solon, i. 
202, 213, 214, 220, 235. 
236, 239- Sthenis, iv. 12), 
Stilpo, v. 341. Stratocles, v. 
| 343: Stratonicus, i, 145, Syl- 
la, ul. 229, 231, 232, 23. 
iv. 326.— Of Fheane, i. 5 
hemiſtocles, i. 30 5, 306, 319. 
Teleclides, ii. 217. Theodo- 
kus, ii. 146. Theopompus, i. 
109, 129, 144. Theſpis, i. 
239. Theſte; vi. 18. Tigra- 
nes, iii. 340. Timoclea, iv. 
238. Timon, ii. 120. Ti- 
motheus, ii. 315 . 
Scaevola. See Mutius. 
Scambonis, a ward in Athens, ii. 
7! Os | 


Scapte Hyle, what, iii. 276. 2. 


Scaurus, his daughter Amilia 
is Pompey's ſecond wife, iv. 
, 1 

Scedaſus. The ſtory of his daugh - 
ter, li. 330, 33 

Seellius, a friend of Antony's, 
attends him 
at the battle of Actium, v. 
e 5 

Scenes, a ſlave of Pompey's, is. 
4413. . 

Scenical Entertainments. See 

JJ Ty 

Sceuthas and Technon, ſervants 
to Aratus, vi. 14 5. Ss 

Schinocephalus, a name given to 
r 


ed by 
 Lyſander, iii. 187. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius, ſur- 
named Africanus, appointed 
preſident of the ſenate by 
laminius, ili. 50. Under- 
takes to remove the Cartha- 
ginian war from Italy into 
Africa, li. 92. His great ac- 
tions 


in his flight 
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tions there, 93. He defeats 
Hantibal, 94. Has an inter- 
view with Hannibal at Ephe- 
ſus, (ill. 54. They 
who was the greateſt Several 
in the world; 23. 
Scipio, Naſica, ſon-in-law toAfti- 


canus, offers to fetch a com- 


ts; and conduct a party for 
Emilia to take Ne on 
the more acceſſible fide, ii. 
276. Executes the ſervice 
with great ability, 25, An 
enemy to Tiberius Gracchus, 
and why, V. 198. Puts Ti- 
berius to death, 204, 206. 
 Ceipis Ammilianus, or the ſecond 
Africanus, happily formed for 
virtue, valiant, and ambitious 


= glory, ti. 285. The army 


afraid that he was loſt in 
the aRion with Perſeus, 286. 
Favours the 


reſpe& different from His fa- 
ther, ibid. Foretels the fu- 
ture greatneſs of Marius, ii. 
116. Diſobliges the people 
by oppoſing the Agrarian 
law, Ve 207, 268, Different 
r his death, i. 83. 


ad Tieres, father-in-law 
to Pompey, iv. 183. Pom 
aſſigns him the l in 
Macedonia, 370. The al- 
tercation "Getwren him * 
other friends of Por 
bont — 1 N in the 
Fab re Be He com 
zands the main boeh in db the 
'Vattle & Pharfalia, 200. He 
and Cato retiré into Africa, 
381, Ts reovived by ſuba, 
Ling vi Mauritania, 87. v. 
. Is. defeated by Car 
Tha is, Tb = * 1 


"Yor. We 


debate, 


people in his 
. adminiſtration, 305. In that 


Seytalee, ferpente' f 


him the titular command, in 


order to turn an ancient pro- 
phecy on his fide; iv. 382. 


e e vs 01 
Sciron, temple of, i. 10. 


Sxiros ſlain by T hoſes, f 1. 9. | 


Scirophorion; iv. roo. 
Sciros provides Tbeſeus with a 
Salaminian pilot, i. 16. 


Scopas the Theſſalian, a faxing 


of his, ti; 4796 + 
3 a _—y inſtrument, 
1. 37 l 
Scorpions ſeen fighting by Ma- 
rius on the Atricaa coaſt ; it 
is deemed ominous; iii. 163. 
+ Kotuſa, in. 35. iv. 200. 
7 Scotuſſied, i 1. . 
Scropha, quzſtor o Craſſus i iü. 


41. 
Scribonia, n 220 


+ Scyrot, iſle of, Wed re retires : 
_ thither, i. 38. Taken 27 Ci- 


mom, iii. 2822 
Scytale, what, iii. 1. 5 


flaus, iv. 84. 
+ Seythians, iii. 4 4b. 350. 


Sea. See . eee and Mediter- 


ruucan. 


deer ion of the Romun people to | 


the ſacred mount, ii. 101. 
Serundas, rene ta ne vi. 


239. 
Sedition;/ See Fal. 
Seiſafthia, what, i. 218. 
F Seleueie upon the Tigris, lit. 
25 44 
6h . med Ni amor, 
recovers Babylon from Anti- 
gonus, v. 338. He marries 
Stratonice the daughter of 
Demetrius, 364. Quarrels 
with Demetrius, 365: Diſ- 
covers, by means of his phy- 
ſician, that his ſon n 


called, in. 


465. 
S haha, one of the Lived! mo- 
nians ſent to De by 952 | 
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is deſperately in love with 


Stratonice, 372. Gives up 
Stratonice to his ſon, and al- 


_ figns him a conſiderable ter- 
ritory, ibid. Enters into al- 
liance with Ptolemy and Ly- 
fimachus againſt Demetrius, 
378. Gains over the army of 


Demetrius, and keeps him a 


- priſoner at large, e 


A ſaying of his, 386. 

+ Sellafia, battle of, iii. * 

tn taken by ORs, 
. x41 

Sempronius, Tiberius, conſul, ii. 
361. Much beloved by the 


people of Rome, ib, Permit- 


ted to nominate Fi own ſuc- 
eln, 364-254: 
Sempronius Tad: firs, or her 
2 a centurion, without 
any particular obligation to 


Galda, ſtands up in his de- 


| fence, and is killed. in the 
attempt, vi. 225. 

Senale of Sparta, of what num- 
ber it conſiſted, i. 106, The 


method of chuſing its mem- 
Is the princi- 


bers, 1. 1361 
pal ſupport of the een 
ſtate, i. 106. 


Senate of Athens, i i. 221. v. 342. 
| Senate of Rome oppoſe Caius 


_ Gracchus-with his own wea- 
Pons, v. 217. 

Senator, Roman, ane Fathers, 
and Conſcript Fathers, i. 58, 


An hundred members from 


the Sabines added to their 
number, 71. 
cauſes, till the Gracchi add- 


ed an equal number of the 


cequeſtrian order to the bench, 
| V, 21 4. TE 
4 Senchie, the RY the oft 


learned of the Egyptian 
Prieſts, gives Solon an ac- 


count of the Atlantic land, 
i. 323+ 8 


Judges of all 


_ "Spain, and takes up his win- 


Seneca, in his friendſhip for 
Otho, perſuades Nero to ſend 
him into Luſitania, vi. 217. 

Senecio. See Soffius, 

+ Senones, i. 342. | 

Sentius, the Loan governor of 
- "Macedon, iii. 228. | 

Septempagiumn, i Wer! >: 

Septimius, who had ferved under 
Pompey, aſſiſts in the murder 
of that great man, iv. 214. 

Septimuleins connected with the 

conſul Opimius, v. 227. 

+ Sequanti, iii. 142. iv. 347. 


Serapion, a young man who 


played with Alexander at 

tennis. What he ſaid to that 

prince, iv. 278, 

Serapir, iv. 320, 323. lis 
temple and oracle at Baby- 
lon, 16. 

Serbonis, an Bgyptian marſh, v. 

Ks > I 

Seng ius the player, a retainer to 
Antony, v. 398, - 

+ Seriphus, i. 306. 


N e The fable a its 1 5 


quarrellin 8 a its head, v. 
CT SR. 
Serpents ſaid to be: hoduced 
2 — the human marrow, * 
e | 
Sertorius, Quintus, of a reſpect- 
able family in the town ot 
Nurſia, and country of the 
Sabines, iv. 3. Loſt his fa- 
ther when a child, 23. Had 
_ a liberal education given him 
by his mother Rhea, 0. 
Makes his firſt campaign un- 
der Cæpio, againſt the Cim- 


bri and Teutones, 13. Swim: 


the river Rhone in his ar- 
mour, 16. Acts againſt the 
ſame enemy under Marius, 
and goes amongſt them as 
a ſpy, 4. Goes in capacity 
of tribune under Didius into 


ter- 


NCD ©: 


ter- quarters in Caſtulo, 3. 


The barbarians attack the 


Romans there, and kill many 


of them, 1b. Sertorius gets 
out of the town, collects ſome 
ſcattered ſoldiers, enters it 
again, and puts the inhabi- 


tants to the ſword, 15. Dif- 
guiſes his party in the clothes 
and arms of the barbarians, 
marches againſt the Gyrifce- | 
nians, and cuts them off, 5. 


He is: appointed quaeſtor in 


the Ciſalpine Gaul, where he 


is very active in the cauſe of 


Marius, 18. Stands for the 
office of tribune of the people, 


and loſes it through the op- 


poſition of Sylla's faction, . 


* 


Joins Cinna againdt Octavius, 


6. Cinna is beaten in the 


Forum, and forced to quit 


Rome, 153. He and Sertorius 


collect treſh forces in Italy, 
16. Marius returns to Italy, 
and offers to join Cinna, 16. 
Sertorius oppoſes it, till he 


is informed that Marius came 


upon the invitation of Cinna, 
1b. Remonſtrates to Marius 
and Cinna againſt his ſavage 


A after victory, 7. 
eſtroys Marius's Bardi æans, 


5 is. After the death of the 


elder Marius, finds the war 


againſt Sylla in Italy badly 
carried on, and retires into 
Pays toll to the 
barbarians for his paſſage 
over the Pyrenees, ib. 


ſaying upon it, is. Finding 
the Spaniards averſe to the Ro- 


man government, he lowers 
the taxes, and excuſes them 
from providing quarters for 
the ſoldiers, 26. Sends Julius 
Salinator to block up the 
paſſes of the Pyrenees, 9. 


Salinator is aſſaſſinated, and 


gains his paſſage, 7b, 


His 


Annius, lieutenant to Sylla, 
| Serto- 
rius ſails for Africa; but the 


Moors refuſe to receive him, 


and he returns tothe Spaniſh 
coaſt, 13. Lands in the ifle 
of Pityuſa, 1. Prepares with 
ſome piratical veſſels to fight 
Annius, but is prevented by a 
ſtorm, 16. Paſſes the ſtreights 
of Gades, and lands in Bae- 
tica, 10. There meets with 
ſome mariners who give him 
an account of the Atlantic 
or Fortunate iflands, 6. He 
is defirous to go and live 
there, 11. The Cilician pi- 


rates leave him, and go to 
reſtore Aſcalis to the throne 
of Mauritania, is. Sertorius 


ſupports the Moors againſt 


Aſcalis, ib. Sylla ſends Pac- 


cianus to the aſſiſtance of Aſ- 


_ calis, 15. Sertorius defeats and 


kills Paccianus, 13. Takes 


the city of Tingis, 26. The 


ſtory of Antacus, who was 
buried there, ib. The Luſi- 


tanians invite him to take the 


command amongſt them, 12. 
The character of Sertorius, 


ib. A little changed in the 


latter period of his lite, by 


his misfortunes, 13. Ag-ge- 


neral of the Luſitanians, re- 
duces the neighbouring pro- 


vinces, and numbers come 


over to him, ib. The great 


uſe he made of a white hind, 


which he pretends to be a gift 
from Diana, 13, 14. With a 


ſmall force carries on the war 


againſt four Roman generals, 
14. Beats Cotta at ea, 167d. 
Defeats Phidius in Bætica; 


Domitius and Lucius Man- 


lius in the hither Spain; and 
kills Thoranius, who was ſent 
againſt him by Metellus, 1 5. 
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Reduces Metellus to ſuch ex- 


tremities, that he is forced to 
call in Lollius to his affiſt- 
_ ance from Gallia Narbonen- 


ſis; and Pompey the Great is 
ſent with another army from 
Rome, 16. Metellus marches 
againſt the Langobritæ, who 
had but one well in their 
city, 16. Sertorius ſends them 


two thouſand ſkins filled 


with water, 17. Metellus 


ſends out Aquilius to collect 
proviſions; but Sertorius lays 
an ambuſh for him, and cuts 


off the conyoy, 16. Sertorius 
arms and trains the Spaniards 
in the Roman manner, 101d. 


Collects the children of the 


nobility from the ſeveral na- 


tions of Spain into the city 


of Oſca, and gives them ma- 
ters to inſtruct them in the 
_ Grecian and Roman litera- 


ture, 18, By this means the 


children become ſo many 


hoſtages for the fidelity of 


their parents, 18. Multitudes 


lay theniſelves under engage. 


ments, if Sertorius ſhould fall 
in battle, to die with him, 26. 
Perpenna arrives in Spain, 
and his troops infiſt upon his 
joining Sertorius; the rather, 


becauſe Pompey had now | 
Paſſed the Pyrenees, 19. Ser- 
torius applies to the ſenſes of 


the Spaniards, by a ſymbol, re- 


commending to them unani- 


mity, perſeverance, and obe- 


diencè to their general, 20. 
The means he took to ſubdue 
the Characitani, who dwelt 


in caves upon a mountain in 


all appearance impregnable, 
21, 22. Takes the city of 


Lauron, though Pompey was 


come to its relief, and lay 


cloſe by him, 23. Beats 


Pompey in the battle of Su- 


cro, 24. Pompey is wounded, 


and obliged to quit his horſe, 
but eſcapes while the barbari- 
ans are quarrelling about the 
furniture, 15. Loſes his hind, 


but is happy enough to find 
her again, 25, Gives Me- 


tellus and Pompey battle on 
the plains of Saguntum; and 
Metellue being wounded, the 


Romans exert themſelves in 
fuch a manner that they de- 
feat Sertorius, 26. Sertorius 
retires into a fortreſs, while 
his officers aſſemble freſh for- 


ces, ib. He cuts off the Ro- 
man convoys both by ſea and 
land, 27. Metellus retires 


into Gaul, and Pompey ſends 
a meflage to the Roman ſe- 


nate, expreſſing his diſtreſs, 
ibid. Metellus offers a great 
reward to any Roman that 
ſhould take Sertorius, 25. His 
vanity upon an advantage 
gained of that general, 10%. 


Sertorins forms a ſenate out 


of the patricians who had 
taken refuge with him, 28. 
_ His paſſion to be reſtored to 
his country, 15. His extreme 
'grief upon the news of the 
death of his mother, 15. The 


greatneſs of his behaviour, 
and regard to the dignity of 


his country, in his treaty with 


Mithridates, 29, Mithrida- 
tes's ſaying upon it, 30. Mi- 
_ thridates, by that treaty, is 


to hive Cappadocia and By- 


_ thinia, and Sertorius to ſup- 
ply him with a general and 
1ome troops; the king, on the 

other hand, is to furniſh Ser- 
torius with three thouſand ta- 
lents, and forty ſhips of war, 


2514. .Sertorins ſends him a 


general, named Marcus Ma- 


Ts, 
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Tius, 15. Perpenna and others 
cabal againſt Sertorius, and 
cauſe 10 | | 
Spain to revolt, 31. Serto- 


rius exaſperated at this, puts 


ſome of the children of the 
Spaniſh nobility to death, and 
_ ſells others for ſlaves, 257d. 
Perpenna draws Sertorius, by 
falſe pretences, to an enter- 


. tainment in his tent, 32. The 


conſpirators take chat oppor- 
tunity to diſpatch Sertorius, 
ib. Perpenna gives Pompey 
battle, and is defeated and 
put to death, 33. 
_ Serwile war, iii. 428, 430. v. 52. 
Servilia, fiſter to Cato of Utica, 
v. 45. Married to Lucullus, 


his bed, 69, Attends Cato in 


his expeditions, 69. Is left 


with her child at Rhodes, 15. 
| Serwilia, another ſiſter of Cato 
of Utica, married to Silanus, 
ite, 6. „ 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, 
diebauched by Cæſar, vi. 56. 
Sends Cæſar a billet, which 
is delivered to him in the ſe- 
nate-houſe, ib. Cato inhits 
that the billet is from the 
conſpirators againſt the com- 
 monwealth, and Cæſar ſnews 
Rs = aw | 
Seruilius the augur, proſecuted 
by Lucullus for undue pro- 
ceedings in his office, iii. 301. 
Acquitted, 2. 
Serwilius Cæpio. See Cæpio. 
Serwilius Jſauricus. See 1/auricus. 


Servilius the prætor, lent by the 


ſenate to forbid Sylla's ap- 


Proaching Rome in arms, is 
treated by the ſoldiers with 


great indignity, iii. 224. 
Servilius, upon Pompey's re- 
fuſing to flatter his ſoldiers, 


declares him truly great, and 


worthy of a triumph, iv. 132. 


me of the cities of 


Serwuilius, employed by Pompey 


to guard the Pontic ſea, meets 


him at Colchis, iv. 168. 
Serwilius, Marcus, his ſpeech in 
behalf of Paulus ZAmilius, 
and in reply to Servius Gal- 
ba, ii. 298. | 


Serwilius Galba. Cato, at the 


age of ninety, accuſes him, 
Il. 473. . 
Servins Galba oppoſes the 
granting Paulus Emilius a 
triumph, ii. 27. 
Seruius, a friend of Sylla, is 
candidate for the conſulſhip, 
and the people reject him, in 
order to ſhe their diſappro- 
bation of Sylla, ii. 227. 


Seſtius, Publius. What Cicero 
and divorced for infidelity to 


ſaid to him, v. 300. 

+ Seftos taken from the Athe- 
nians by Lyſander, iii. 187. 

Se tia, iv. 390. 1 

Seven wiſe men, i 201. | 

Sexiilis, month of, iii. 144. 


Sextilivs, prætor in Africa, ſends 


a meſſage to Marius, to for- 
bid his entrance, iii. 162. 


Marius's remarkable anſwer, 


Seætilius the prætor carried off by 


pirates, with all the enſigns 


of his dignity, iv. 144. 


Sextilivs, Lucullus's licutenant, 


his exploits, iii. 337. 


Sextius, Lucius, the firſt conſul 
choſen out of the plebeians, 


470: | 
Sextus Mlius. See AXlins, 


Sextus Lucinus thrown, by or- 


der of Marius, from the Tar- 
peian r ck, iii. 169. 


Sextus Pompeius. See Pompey 
the Younger. 


Sextus, nephew to Pompey, v. 


545, Fr 
Sheep. The price of one at A- 


thens in the time of Solon, 


bs 228. | 
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| Sbield that fell from heaven. 


See Ancylia. 
Sibyls. Their books confulted on. 
great emergencies, 11. 62, 


The perſons eoployed to 

confi them, were under the 
obligation of ſecrecy, ibid. 

Their prediction concerning 
the battle of Wen v. 
„ 

+ Sicambri, iv. 3 51. | 


Sicinius Vellutus, one of the firſt 1 


tribunes of the people, ii. 
162. Oppoſes the ſending a 
colony to Velitræ, but is over- 


ruled by C. Marcius Corio- 
lanus, 169. Pronounces ſen- 
tence of death againſt Mar- 


cius, 176. Agrees that Mar- 


cius ſhall have a farther trial 


before the people; upon 


which Marcius is 5 


to baniſhment, 15. 


5 Sicinus, tutor to Themiſtocles's 
children, i. 298. Sent pri- 


vately by Themiſtocles to 
_ Xerxes, 16. 


ICicyon, reſcued by. Aratus from 
tyranny, iii. 2. vi. 148. Joins 


the Achæan league, 149. 
Famed for its painters, 153. 
Þ+ Sidon, v. 438. 


I Siglinria, i. 263. | 
| Silanio,a celebrated ſtatuary, i. b. 


Honoured by the Athenians 
for his ſtatue of Theſeus, 18. 


SCilanus, Junius, elected conſul, 
v. 66, 287. Declares for the 


| higheſt puniſhment upon the 
 accomplices of Catiline, 68. 


Qualifies that declaration, 7b. 
Marries Servilia, the ſiſter of 


Cato, 66, In what reſpect 
blamed by Cato, 68. 


Silanus, Marcus, quits Antony, 


V. 


Silenus, ſaid to be the ſon of 
Apollo, ſent to Delphi to 
demand certain oracies by 


which Lyſander defigned to 
change the Spartan conſtitu- 
tion, 111. 203, 204. 

Silicius, Publius, why proſeribed, 

76. 

Sillaces, one of the Parthian | ge · 
nerals, iii. 446. 


Silo, Popedius. See Popedius Silo, 
+ Silvium, Wi. 251 | 


Smilies, See Compariſons. 
S:mmias, a friend of ann 
men, iii. 123. 


Simmias the Athenian, } Th 50. 


Simulus the poet, i. 67. 

+8innaca, mountains of, iii. 461. 

Siunis the pine, bender, llain by 
Theſeus, i. 8. 

+ Sinope delivered from the ty- 
raany of Timefilaus by Pe- 
ricles, who ſends thither fix 
hundred Athenian coloniſts, 
ii. 29, Taken by Lucullus, 


"Ms 333: 


Sinope, the daughter of Aſo. | 


pus, iii. 334. 


+ Sinueſſay ii. 396. vi. 230. 
Sipius, a noted epicure, v. 40. 


Siris, river, iii. 82. 

Siſenna the hiſtorian, iii. 302. 

Siſimethres beſieged by Alexan- 
der upon a rock that was 
deemed impregnable, iv. 30. 

Siſmatia, the monument of thoſe 
that were killed by an earth- 
quake at Sparta, iii. 294. 


| Sitting at table, a poſture of 


mourning among the Ro- 
mans, v. 102, 
Slaves, Spartan. See Hels 
Slaves, Roman. Their liberty 
during the Saturnalia. Sce 
Saturnalia. 
Smy rna. Homer ſaid to have 
died there, iv. 2. | 
Sochares the Decelean, what he 
ſaid to Miltiades, iii. 281. 
Socrates oppoſes the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, in conſequence of 


admonitions from his good 
genius, | 


N D EQ; 


genius, ii. 121. lii. 392, The 
purity of his love for Alcibia- 
des, 11. 103. Yields to Alcibi- 
ades the prize of valour, 107. 
Is ſaved by Alcibiades in the 
battle of Delium, 16. The 
qualities of his mind, how dit- 
ferent from what his perſon 


promiſed, 462. Admired by 
Cato the Cenſor. for his beha- 


viour in his family, 479. Con- 


demned to die for his philo- 


ſophy, iii. 407. His fate like 
that of Phocion, v. 44. 


at Athens, that no attempt 
ſhould be made for the re- 
covery of it, 205. Solon 
feigns himſelf inſane, and 
gets the decree repealed, ib. 
Different accounts of the man- 


ner of his retaking the iſland, 


206, 207. The diſpute con- 
cerning the iſland continues, 
till it is determined by the 


Lacedæmonians, 207. Solon 


procures a decree from the 


Amphictyons for chaſtiſing 


the Cirrhæans, who had ſa» 


crilegiouſly laid ſiege to Del - 
Phi, 208. Brings the long 
diſputes about the affair of 
Cylon to a coucluſion, 209, 


Soli, a city of Cyprus, i. 234. 
r ws 

Þ Soli, a city of Cilicia, iv. 149. 
Solon, the fon of Execeſtides, 


a deſcendant of Codrus, i. 
197. Connected with Pifiſ- 
tratus, not only by friendſhip, 
but by blood, 13. His father 


hurts his fortune, which ori- 


ginally was not great, 198. 
He endeavours to retrieve it 


by merchandize, i5. But has 
no attachment to riches, far - 
ther than they are uſeful, 199. 
This expreſſed in ſome agree- 


able verſes of his, 1. The 


uſe he made of his poetical 
| talents, 200. Cultivates that 
part of moral philoſophy 
which treats of civil obliga- 
tions, 13. Has little know- 


ledge of natural philoſophy, 


16. No one of the ſeven wife 
men will allow himſelf to be 
the wiſeſt of the ſeven, 201. 
Solon takes Anacharſis into 
his friendſhip, 202. Their 


_ converſation concerning laws, 


ibid. He is entertained by 
Thales at Miletus, and aſks 
him why he does not marry, 
203. The contrivance of 
Thales thereupon, 74. The 


Megarenſians having taken 


Salamis, a decree is paſſed 


210. Prodigies appear, and 


Athens labours under f uper- 


ſtitious fears, 210. Epime- 


| hides is called in from Crete, 


to pertorm his ceremonies of 


expiation, 5. His character, 


211, He propheſies that the 


Athenians will one day re- 


pent of having raiſed the for- 


treis of Mupychia, 13. An 


account of the parties in At- 


tica, and of the miſeries the 
poor laboured under, by rea- 
{on of their debts, 212. To 


rectify the diſorders, Solon is 
appointed archon and law- 
giver, 213. Many exhort him 
to aſſume regal power, but he 


. .-declines- It, 213, 21. He 
cancels debts, and makes an 


order that for the future no 


man ſhould take the body of 
his debtor for ſecurity, 215. 


Enlarges meaſures, and the 


value of money, 216. Un- 


happily diſcovers his deſign 
to cancel debts, to ſome of 
his friends, who make a vil- 


lanous advantage of it, 744, 
Sets the firſt example of the 


remiſſion of debts, 217. The 
M m 4 | rich 


6) neh are diſpleaſed at the can- 
_ celling of debts, and the poor 
at his not making an equal 


diviſion of lands, 16. They 


are reconciled to him, and 
mveſt him with full powers of 
legiflation, 218. He repeals 


the laws of Draco, except 


thoſe concerning murder, 16. 
Appoints four orders of citi- 
zens, according to their pro- 
perty, 219. Perſons of ſupe- 
rior property to bear offices, 


219. The Thetes, who are the 


loweſt order, have no other 


right than that of voting 
in the general aſſembly; but 


this appears in time to be a 


matter of great importance, 


219, Heeſtabliſhes the courc 
of Areopagus upon a better 


_ footing, 156. Appoints a ſe- 
nate of four hundred, 221. 

One of his laws declares the 
perſon infamous, who ſtands 
neuter in time of ſedition, 
222. His laws concerning 


Heirefles, 223. Concerning 


marriage, 224. Againſt ſpeak- 
ing ill of the dead, ib, Againſt 


reviling the living on certain 
public occaſions, 226. Con- 
Cerning wills, zh, He regu- 


lates the journeys, mournings, | 


and ſacrifices of the women, 
225, 226. A ſon not obliged 


to maintain his father, if he 


Had not taught him a trade, 
226. Baſtards excuſed from 


relieving their fathers, 227, 
The court of Areopagus to 
examine into every man's 
means of ſubliftence, and to 
chaſtiſe the idle, 16. Some 
citadel, and with it abſolute 
power, 240. Solon exhorts | 
the Athenians to recover their 


abſurdity in his laws con- 
cerning women, 26, His laws 


concerning wells, planting of 
trees, and raiſing ſtocks of 
No product of 


bees, 229. 
the earth, except oil, to be 


e 


8 a 


prie 
which he attempts to deſcribe 
in verſe, 233, 241, Sails to 


exported from Attica, b:. 


Laws relating to wolves and 


dogs, 228, 229. To the na. 
turalizing of foreigners, 230, 


To the going to public en- 


tertainments, 716. Theſe laws 
of his were to continue in 
force for a hundred years, 4. 
He amends the calendar, 231. 
When his laws took 
he withdrew from the cap. 
tious importunity of the ci. 


place, 


tizens, and travelled for ten 
years, 233, Heviſits Egypt, 
and gets an account from the 

f of the Atlantic iſland, 


Cyprus, and is very ſervice- 


able to one of the kings in 
building a new city, which is 
called Soli, 234. His inter- 
view and eee with 
Cre ſus upon happineſs, 235, 
236. Wnat-Eſop, the fabulif. 5 
ſaid to him, 236. When Crœ- 
ſus is on the point of ſuffering 
death before Cyrus the Great, 
he calls on the name of Solon, 


and relates the converſation; 
which faves his life, 230, 237. 
The three parties in Attica 


_ quarrel with each other dure 


ing Solon's abſence, 10. The 


character of Piſiſtratus, who 
was at the head of one of 


theſe parties, 238. He wounds 
himſelf, in order to procure 
a guard, 239. Solon, who 
was now returned, oppoſes it, 


put in vain, 2. Theſpis ex- 


hibits in tragedy, 238. So- 


lon's opinion of ſuch exhibiti- 


ons, 239. Piſiſtratus ſeizes the 


liberty, but without effect, 
ib. His anſwer to thoſe who 


_ aſked him, how he durſt pay 
- — 


10 freely, 53, Pifiſtratus ob- 


ſerves the greateſt part of So- 


lon's laws ; upon which, So- 
lon gives him ſome counte- 
nance, 241. Plato, too, at- 


tempts the deſcription of the 


Atlantic iſland, but does not 
live to finiſh it, 23. Solon 
lives cheerful to the laſt, 75. 
His aſhes ſaid to have been 
ſcattercd about the ile of Sa- 
dai 2425 
Folon of Platææ, v. 39. | 
Soloon, one of the companions 
of Theſeus in his expedition 
_ againſt the Amazons, i. 27- 
Drouns himſelf in conſe- 
guerre of his hopeleſs aſ- 
ion for Antiope, 28. he 
river called by his name, 16. 
4 * country of, ii. 336, 


2 ſon of Hercules by 
Tinga the widow of Antzus, 
builds a city which he calls 


Tingis, after the name of his 


mother, iv. 11, 12. 
Sophocles carries the prize of 

tragedy from Aſchylus, in. 
283. One of his ſentiments 
cenſured, v. 2. 
his, iii. 305. 

dor anus, father to Atilia, Ca- 
to? 8 firſt wife, V. 52. 

Sorex the mimic, one of the 


people that Sylla amuſcd 


himſelf with, iii. 262. 


| S an officer under Lu- 
cullus, defeats a party of 


Mithridates“ s that attacked 
a convoy, iii. 324. 
Pontus by Lucullus, 334. 

8% ius, 1 
Philopater, forms a ſcheme 
againſt Cleomenes, v. 177. 
178. 

Sof 2 and A minias thruſt Aria- 
menes, Xerxes's brave àdmi- 


ral, with their pikes into the 


ſea, i. 301, 302, 


A flying of 


Left in 


miniſter to Ptolemy 


Sofigenes, a friend of Demetrius 
Poitorcetes, v. 385. 

Sofis the Syracuſan, his infa- 
mous character, vi. 31. Plots 
againſt Dion, ih. Condemned 


tally puniſhed, 32. 

Sofo, though fiſter to Abantidas 
the reigning tyrant of Sicyon, 
faves Aratus when a child, 
vi. 142. 

Sous Senecio, a Roman of con- 
ſular dignity, Plutarch dedi- 
cates his Lives to him, 1 1. 1. 
vi. 1. 


So/ſius, Mark Anthony's lieu- | 


tenant, v. 421. 

Soft atus, a perſon of great au- 
_ thority in Sy racuſe, invites 
Pyrrhus into Sicily, iii. 94. 
Pyrrhusgrows jealous of him, 
and he is forced to fly, 95. 

Soteria, a feaſt in honour of 
Aratus the deliverer of his 
country, vi. 196. 

Soul. Its immortality, 1. 86. 


Poſſeſſed of a ſelf.directing . 


power, ii. I. 
Sous, king of Sparta, one of the 


anceſtors of Lyeurgus, 1. 990. 


Under his conduct the Spar- 
tans ſubdue the Helots, 74. 


| He over reaches the Clito- 


rians, 7b. 
Sow. The wild one of OCrom- 
myon, i. . 


+ Spaniards diſciplined in the 


Roman manner, and a num- 
ber of their children edu- 
cated by order of Sertorius, 

W. 1 ½ 18% 
their lives for their generals, 
ibid. | 

Spanus makes centering A pre- 
ſent of a white hind, iv. 13. 

Sparamixes the eunuch, em- 
ployed by Paryſatis to ruin 
Mithridates the Perſian, vi. 
122. 


| + Sparta, | 


by the Syracuſans, and capt- 


They devoted 
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4 Herta the only city where 


riches had no influence, Plu- 


, 


tus being there lame as well 


as blind, i. 113. The whole 
city, in the regularity which 


the inhabitants were obliged 
to oblerve,, reſembled one 
great camp, 134. Or the dil- 
_cipline which ſome ſevere 
_ philoſophers lay themſelves 
under, 143. Fortitude cul- 


tivated there more than juſ- 


tice, 139, 140. Luxury en- 
ters that city along with mo- 


ney, v. 124 Oppreſſed by 


tvyrants, iii. 12. United by 


Philopeemen to the Achzan | 


league, 19. ; 


Spartacus the gladiator, . ori- 


_ gmally a Thracian ſhepherd, 
but a man of great ſpirit and 
underſtanding, iii. 427. The 


5 prodigy of a ſnake twining 


about his face, explained by ; 


his wife, 16. He eſcapes by 


ſtratagem from a mountain 
_ - where he was beſieged, puts 
the Romans to flight, and 


takes their camp, 428. De- 


feats Furius the lieutenant of 
Varinus, and Coſſonius Va- 
rinus's colleague, zz. Makes 


lus and Caſſius, 429. Beats 


his way in ſpite of Lentu- 


Mummius, lieutenant to Craſ- 


Tus, 430. Finds a method of 
getting over the wall which 


Craps built acroſs the pe- 
ninfula of Rhegium, 431. 


His ſubſequent ſucceſs makes 
| his troops refractory, and he 


is forced to try a general ac- 


tion, 432, Previous to this 


he kills his -horſe, 433. He 


makes great havock of the 
enemy, kills two centurions 


with his own hand, and falls, 
overpowered by numbers, . 
Spartans. The privacy ot their 


q L I 20, 


commerce with-their brides, 
The education of 
their children, 123. The 


chief end of their diſcipline 


was, to teach them obedience, 


1 E under toil, and am- 


ition to conquer, 20. Their 


beds, 124. Their thefts, 125. 
Whipt for want of dexterity, 
if diſcovered in their thefts, 
ib. The reſolution of a young 


Spartan in ſuffering a fox 
which he had ſtolen to gnau- 
out his bowels, rather than 
he would be detected, 126. 


Their ſhort ſayings and ſharp 


repartees, 128— 130. Their 


poetry and muſic, 130. Sa- 


crifice to the muſes before a 


battle, 131, Nouriſh their 
hair, and dreſs it elegantly, 


132. Their diet better, and 
diſcipline leſs ſevere in time 


of war, 2, The method 
of electing their ſenators, 
136, 137. Their burials, and 


time 


of mourning, 138. 


Their ambuſcade, a cruel way 
of leſſening the numberof the 

Helots, 130. Applied to by 
the people of other countries 
for generals, 144, 145- Their 
youth ſeaſoned with an early 


defire of glory and dread of 


_ diſgrace, iii. 173. See La- 


cedæmonians. 
7 


arto, the Rhodian, v. 22. 


Harton, the Bœotian genera], 


defeats the Athenians, iv. 87. 


Speflres, See Apparitions, 
Spenaor, a Lacedzmonian poet, 


1, 141; 


+ Sperchius, river, i. 37. 8 


Speuippus the philoſopher, in- 


timately acquainted with 


Dion at Athens, vi. 14- 


Dion gave him a piece of 


pleaſure - ground when he 
went to Sicily, 76, 1 
| — 7 | + Spbac⸗ 


N 


+ SphaFeria, iſle of, ii. 114. iii. Spur ius Lartius aſs 1 in x defend i 


80. 

lee the hiſtorian, his ac- 

count of the number of Ly- 

curgus's aſſociates, i. 107, 

Spheerus, the Boryſthenite, in- 
ſtructs Cleomenes in piiio- 
ſophy, v. 142. Aſſiſts him in 
forming the Spartan youth, 
1. 

+ gerne, a a borough of Attica, 
1. 15. 

Bphines, the true name of Cala- 
nus, iv. 312. 

| Sphinx, an ivory one, given by 

way of gratuity to Hor tenſius 

in a certain cauſe, v. 279. 


Cicero raillies him upon 


ibid. 
Spbodrias the Spartan, of a vio- 


lent temper, and very capa- 


ble of being flattered, iv. 95. 
Attempts the Piræus, 26. 
| Sphragitides, nymphs to called, 


i. 439. 
| Spicillus the gladiator, vi. 205. 


Sßhintber the conſul, why he "WH 


voured Pompey's appoint- 
ment to the ſovereign com- 


mand for ſupplying Rome 


with corn, iv. 176. 


Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio, 


contend for Cætar's pontifi- 
cate before the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, iv. 199, 372» 

Syiral form of drawing up an 
army, iii. 10. 

Syithridates, a Per ſian officer, 

killed by Clitus in the inſtant 
that he was aiming a blow at 
Alexander, iv. 242. 

Spithridates, the father of Me- 
gabates, iv. 73. Brought over 


to the Grecian intereſt byLy- 


ſander, 4. Retur ns to Sardis, 
77. 
Solia Opima. See Oplnis, 
Springs. See Fountains. 
Opurina, one of Otho's gene- 
1als, vi. 234. 


ing the bridge againſt Por- 
ſena, i. 264. See the other 
Spurri, under their family- 
names. 
tStagira,the birth place of Ar 12 


totle, Iv. 230. Rebuilt at his 


requeſt, 76, 


_ Sraphylus, fon of Theſeus by 


Ariadne, i. 19. 


Stars. The opinions of Anaxa- 


goras and other philoſophers 
concerning them, iii. 184. 
Staficrates an architect, makes a 


propoſal to Alexander to cut 
mount Athos into a ſtatue, 


Stats 55 He gut We cours he mould 


ſteer, ve 3, 120. 
Statianis, one of Antony's off 


cers, killed by the ge mane 


v. 425. 


 FStat:lius. See Statyllins. . 
Statira, ſiſter to Mithridates; 
the tortitude with which ſhe 


dies, iii. 326. 


Ssatira, wife of Darius, treated 
with great reſpect by Alex- 


ander, iv. 2 50. Dies in child- 
bed, 263. 

Sabira, daughter of Darius, and 
wife of Alexander, iv. 316. 
Murdered by Roxana, 324. 


Statira, wite of Alexander Mne· 
mon, vi. 106. Poiſoned by 


Paryſatis the queen · mother, 
126. 
Statins Murcus kills Pifo, vi. 226. 
Stator. See Jupiter Stator. 


Statyllius affects to imitate Cato 


of Utica, v. 112. Would 
have killed himſelf as he did, 
had he not been prevented, 


119. A friend of Brutus, 18 


vi. 62. His hardy enter- 
prize, and death, 13. vi. 99. 
Srephanus. An experiment of the 


power of naphtha, made in 


the preſence of Alexander, 


upon 
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upon bis body, w. 273, 274. 
Stephanus, v. 262. 


Stefembrotus the hiſtorian, cen- 


ſured for inconſiſtency, ii. 22, 
36. His account of Simon, 
i. 276. 
Sthents, an orator of Himera, 
iv. 127. For a frank and 
bold ſaying of his, he and his 


fellow-citizens are ſpared by 


Pompey, ih, 

 Sthenis a atuary, Il. 333. 

_ Stilbiges the diviner attends Ni- 
ckias into Sicily, iii. 408. 
_ Stilpo the viclofopher, tells De- 


metrius, he found none that 


* wanted to ſteal any know- 
* ledge,” ONE 
+ Stiris in Phocis, iii. 274. 
Stira, ward of, ii. 136. 

Stoic pbiloſophy, v. 143. 
Stolo. See Licinius. 


Strabo the philoſopher, iii. 342. 


Frrabo, the father of Pompey, 


hated by the people as much 
as his fon was 85 iv. 


e 
Straits. See Streights, | 

Stratagems of Alcibiades, ii. 
139, 143: Of Aratus, v1. 


= 146 „ 169, 177. Of 


_ Cxfar, iv. 354. Of Camil- 


tus, i. 377. Of Cimon, iii. 
299. Of Dion, vi. 24. Of 
 Fumenes, iv. 41, 46, 66. 
Of Hannibal, ii. 66, 72, 84, 

"In 

322, Of Mithridates, iii. 323. 
Of Nicias, ii. 396. Of the 
Parthians, v. 427, 433. 
Sertorius, iv. 21, 23. 

| Jon, i. 205, 200, 207. 
| Spartacus, Th 428. Of The- 
miſtocles, i. 298. 
| bazus, vi. 133. 
leon, li. 220, 221. 


e the friend of Brutus, aid | 
to have aſſiſted him in dif- 


patching himſelf, vi. 100. 


. Of Lucullus, ili. 307, 


Of Tiri- 
Of Timo- | 
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Stratocles the Athenian oratory 


V. 342, 343. His impudence 


and ſervility, 3. The extra- 
vagant decrees he procured 
in favour of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, ib. 
Stratonice, favourite concnbite 
to Mithridates, iv. 160. 


Stratonice, daughter of Deme- 


trius by Phila, v. 364. Mar- 
ried to Seleucus, i. Bywhom 

ſhe has a ſon, 371. Given 
up by Seleucus to his fon 
Antiochus, who was diſco- 


vered to be deſperately in 


love with her, 372. 


Stratonice, daughter of Corræus, 


and wife of . v. 
. | 
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Streights of hays, v. 


354. Of Corinth, ii. 341. 
Ot Salamis, i. 208. Of Sym- 
bolum, vi. 85. Of Cilicia, 
iv. 248. 
Strobus, a Nader to Callifthenes, 


iv. 297. 


Strymon, A river, iii. 280. 
 Sublician. 


See Bridge. 
＋ Sucro, river, iv. 136. 

Suetonius Paulinus, one of Otho's 

generals, vi. 234. 

F Surv, iv. 352. 

Suicide condemned, v. 174, 175. 
Suilus, why a Roman name, i. 
= 208; 

geber, o or Sulpicius elected 
conſul, v. gs. 


Sulpitins, a bold and infolent 
Ot 


tribune of the people, brings 
Marius into the Forum, and 
| declares him proconſul and 
general of the Mithridatic 
war iii. 154, 223, 224. 
5 Takes a guardof fix hundred 
horſe, whom he calls his an- 
ti ſenators, 15 5. Kills the fon 
of Pompeius Rufus, the con- 


Jul, ids Condemned by the 
| | ſenate, 
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ſenate, 226. Betrayed by one 
of his ſlaves, ib. And exe- 
cuted, ib. | 

Sulpitius, Caius, v. 297, 


Sulpitius the Interrex, declares 


Pompey ſole conſul, iv. 183. 
Sulpitius, who commanded in 
Macedonia, ili. zo. 5 


zun. Eclipſes of it, iv. 85. The 


opinion of aſtronomers con- 
cerning its motion, v. 3. 
+ Sunium, VI. 175. 


Saperſtition. The great eyil of it, 


IV. 321. 
Sara. See Lentulus. 
Surena, the Parthian general, 


in. 447. His character, 16. 


The privilege of his family 
to crown the king of Parthia, 


ib. He hides his main force 
behind the firſt ranks, 450. 


_ Defeats Craſſus with great 
ſlaughter, 453. Sends pro- 


ſals of a conference, in 


order to be informed whether 
Craſſus was retired into Car- 


ræ or not, 462. By his art- 


ful meaſures gets Craſſus in- 
to his hands, 464. Sends the 
head of Craſſus to Orodes, 
466. Burleſques the Roman 


triumph, 26. Produces to the 


| ſenate of Selencia the books 
found in the baggage of Rol- 
cius, 16. This puts the ſena- 
tors in mind of AÆſop's wallet, 
ib. His army compared to 


the ſerpents called Scytalæ, 


ih. He is put to death by 
Orodes, 467. | 


Ybaris, one of the daughters of 
Themiſtocles, i. 324 

+ Sybaris, a city in Lucania, 
colonized by Pericles, aud 
called Thurii, ii. 17. 

 Sybarite ſays, It was no won« 


der that the Spartans only 
— 


riſqued their lives, becau 


they had nothing worthliving 


for, i 313. 
Sycophant, The original mean- 
ing of the word, i. 229. 
Hylla, Lucius Cornelius. The 
conſul Rufinus was one of 
his anceſtors, iii. 212. Born 
to a ſcanty for:une, 16. His 
figure, 213. Whence his name 
of Sylla, ib, Fond of players 


and jeſters, and joins in every 


drollery in company, though 

grave and auſtere when he 
had buſineſs to tranſact, 213, 
214. Addicted to debauchery 
_ through life, 214. Nicopo- 

lis, the courtezan, leaves him 
her eſtate, 16. His mother- 
_ 1n-law does the fame, 76. He 
goes quaeſtor with Marius in- 


to Africa; 16. Gains great 


honour in the military de- 


partment, 16. Makes a friend 


| Numidia, 23. Bocchus de- 
livers up Juguitha to him, 
216. Marius is jealous of 
Sylla's fame, i4, That jea- 


which Sylla makes uſe of, 16. 
Vet Marius continues to em- 
ploy him in his wars, 15. 
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oi Bocchus, king of Upper 


louſy is inereaſed by the ſignet 


Jur names. See Names. 
fa, iv. 81, The wealth found ot the Tectoſagæ, priſoner, 

there by Alexander, 275. 
Saſamithres, uncle to Pharna- declare for the Romans, 16. 


bazus, undertakes to diſpatch Acts under Catulus, the col- 
league of Marius, 25. Pro- 


Aleibiades, ii. 154. 
T Sutrium, i. 366. Taken and Ccuresprovifions for the camps 
retaken the ſame day, 369. both of Catulus and Marius, 
awordmen. See Machæriones. 216. Applies for the 8 
| up, 


Sylla takes Copillus, chiet 


ib, Perinades the Marſi ty 


et 2 
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ſhip, and loſes it, 13. Gains 


it the next year, 217. Caeſar 
tells him, he bought it, 26. 


e Re- eſtabliſnes Ariobarzanes 
in Cappadocia, and reſtrains 
Mithridates in his progreſs 


of power, ib. Is the firit ko- 


man that received an ambai- 
. Jador: from Parthia, 18. A 
perſon in the train of that 


ambaſſador foretels Sylla's_ 


future greatneſs, 217, 218. 
Cenſorinus prepares to accuſe 


him of extortion, but does 


not proceed, 218. The quar- 


rel between Sylla and Marius 


breaks out afreſh, on occa- 
ſion of Boechus's erecting 


certain ſtatues in the Capi- 


tol, 15. Sylla per forms great 
things in the confederatewar, 
ib. His enemies repreſent 


him, rather as a fortunate ' 
than a great general, 16. He 
glories in being the favourite 


of fortune, 218, 219. Ad- 


viſes Lucullus to attend to 
the viſions of the night, 219. 


Has many inconſiſtencies in 
his character, 220. Over- 


looks the crime of his ſol- 
dliers in killing Albinus, one 
of his heutenants, 10. Elected 
behind him, and ſets forward 
againſt Mithridates, 3. Pro- 
dligy that happened to Ni- 
.. thridates, and other circum- 
ſtances of his affairs, 227, 
228. On the arrival of Sylla 
in Greece, all the cities, ex- 
cept Athens, ſubmit to him, 
228. He beſieges Athens, 


conſul with Quintus Pom- 


peius, when he was fifty years 
Marries Cæci- 


of age, 221. 
lia, the daughter of Metellus, 
the chief pontiff, id. The 
names of others of his wives, 
16. Ambitious of the con- 
duct of the Mithridatic war, 
1b. Finds a rival for that 


poſt in Marius, 25. Prodigies 
announce the civil war, 222. 
I be obſervations of the Tui- 

can diviners upon them, 18. 


SBulpitius, the abandoned tri- 


bune, decrees the command 
in the Mithridatic war to Ma- 


rius, 223, 224. Pompeius 
Kufus and Sylla order a ceſ- 


ſation of all public buſineſs, 
224. Sylla is compelled by 


_  Sullpitius to revoke it, . 
. The jon of Pompeius iskilled, 
and Sylla faves his life by 


eſcaping into the houſe of 


Marius, 2b. Sylla gets to the 
cap before Marius'sofficers, 


and they are ſtoned, 15. Ma- 
rius plunders, and puts to 


. death the friends of Sylla in 


Rome, i5, Sylla marches to 
Rome, 225. Attacks it with 


fire and ſword, 226. Marius 
is forced to fly, 26. 
allembles the ſenate, and gets 
Marius and Sulpitius con- 
demned to death, 16. Sets a 


Sylla 


price upon the head of Ma- 
rius, 3. The people reject 


his nephew Nonius, in his 
application for the conſul- 


ſhip, 227. His ſaying upon 


it, 24. He propoſes Cinna, 


who was of the oppoſite fac- 


tion, for the conſulſhip; but 
fir ſt makes him ſwear to do no- 
thing againit him, 1%. Cin- 
na is no ſooner elected, 
than he impeaches Sylla, %. 
Sulla leaves the impeachment 


which was held by the tyrant 


Ariſtiou for. Mithridates, 1“. 
Cuts down the groves of the 
Academy and Lyceum, 229. 
Violates the treaſures of 
_ Greece, and ſpares not even 

the temples, 16. His taying 


| upon 
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upon Caphis's ſcruple to 
touch thoſe of Delphi. 13. A- 


riſtion inſults him and Metel- 
la from the walls, 231. Fa- 
mine prevails in Athens, 15. 
The tyrant's extreme inſo- 
lence and cruelty to the peo- 


ple during the famine, %. 


Sylla ſcales the wall near the 
_ - Heptachalcos, 24. He pulls 

down part of the wall, and 
enters the town at midnight, 
232, A dreadful flaughter 
enſues, 16. Fylla, at laſt, 
ſtops the carnage, ib. What 
he ſaid on that occaſion, 75. 
The tyrant retires to the ci- 
tadel, 233. Is forced to ſur- 
render for want of water, 2. 
Fylla likewiſe takes the Pi- 
ræus, and lays moſt of it in 


aſhes, ib. Taxiles, the ene- 


my's general, moves down 


from Thrace with great ar- 


my, 15. Sylla marches into 
| Beeotia, for the ſake of pro- 


viſions, 20. Hortenſius joins 
him with a reinforcement 


from Theſſaly, 234. His ar- 
my but a handful in compa- 


riſon of the enemy, 16. He 


keeps cloſe in his entrench- 
ments, and the enemy ſtraggle 
off, 235. In their excurſions 


they ſack the cities of Pano- 
Sylla 
tries whether labour would 


pea and Lebadia, 16. 


not make his troops more 
willing to face danger, and 
it has its effect, ib. Orders 
them to ſeize a difficult poſt 
_ ſword in hand, 16. Arche- 
laus moves againſt Chæro- 
nea, and Sylla ſends it ſuc- 
cours, 236. Circumſtances 


previous tothe battle of Chæ- 


ronea, 237. The battle de- 
ſeribed, 238, 239, 240. Out 


. ef ſuch prodigious numbers 


men, ib. 


of che enemy, only ten thou- 


land reach Chalcis, 241. 


Sylla miſſes only fourteen 
He inſcribes his 
trophies to Mars, Victory, 
and Venus, 13. Celebrates 
games at Thebes, 1. Takes 


trom the Thebans half their 


territories, . Marches to 


oppoſe Flaccus, but returns 
upon intelligence that Dory- 


laus had entered Bœotia, with 
Mithridates'sbeſt troops, 241, 
242. That general accuſes 
Archelaus of treachery ; but, 


after ſome flight ſkirmiſhes 
with Sylla, agrees with Ar- 
chelaus that the war ought 


to be protracted, 242. Yer 


the plains of Orchomenus 
tempt the king's general to 


engage, ib. Account of the 


battle, 242, 243. Metella 
comes from Rome with an 


account that Cinna and Car- 


bo, beſides other outrages, 
had burnt Sylla's houſes, 244. 
 Archelaus propoſes a peace, 


15. The conditions on which 


Fylla grants it, 245. Mithri- 
dates demurs, and defires to 


be excuſed as to certain ar- 


ticles, 246. The rather, be- 
cauſe Fimbria, who had killed 
the conſul Flaccus, wasmarch- 
ing againſt him, is. But Syl- 


la, who has an interview with 


him at Dardanus, obliges him 
to ratify the whole, 246, 247. 
He reconciles Ariobarzanes 
and Nicomedes to him, 247. 
Mithridates delivers up ſe- 
venty of his ſhips and five 
hundred archers, 23. The 
Romans think the conditions 
too eaſy for that prince, who 


had murdered an hundred 


and fifty thouſand Romans 
in one day, 46. Sylla marches 


againſt 
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againſt Fimbria, who was 
encamped at Thyatira, 15. 
Fimbria's troops go over to 
Sylla, and Fimbria kills him- 
4elfy 247, 248. Syla lays 
a fine upon Aſia of twenty 

_ -thouland talents, and com- 
pels the people to quarter his 


oldiers it a vaſt expente, 248. 


He fails to Athens, where he 


is initiated in the myſteries 


öf Ceres, 16. Carries from 


thence the library of Apelli- 


con, in which were the works 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſ- 
tus, 4b. Having ſomething 
of the gout, he goes to the 
warm baths at Ædepſus, 449. 
Encourages the Alzans to 
rebuild their eity, 23. Goes 
to Apollonia, where a ſatyr 
is brought to him from a 
place called Nymphæum, 16. 
He is afraid that his troops 
Will diſperſe as ſoon as they 
reach Italy; but they volun- 
tarily come, and take an oath 
to ſtand by him to the laſt, 
290. Has to cope with fif - 
teen generals in Italy, who 
have under them twenty-five 
legions; 16. Several prefages 
of his being victorions, 26. 


He defeats young Marius, 


and Norbanus the conful, i. | 
Other predictions and pre- puts him amongſt the pro- 
ſceribed, ib. Sylla declares 
himſelf dictator, 259. Makes 
Pompey divorce his wife An- 
tiſtia, and marry his daugh- 


ſages, 28 t. Marcus Lueullus, 


one of Sylla's lientenants;de- 
feats the enemy with a very 
inferior force, 0. Sylla cor- 
rupts Scipio's ſoldiers, under 
pretenee of treating of peace, 
ib. Beats Marius, now con- 
ful, and kills ten thoufand 
men, with the loſs only of 
twenty-three, 252, 253. His 
lieutenants are everywhere 
victorious, 253- Carbo paſſes 
over into Africa, ib. Sylla's 


laſt conflict is with Teleſinus 
the Samnite, whom he over- 
comes with difficulty, 253, 
254. The battle deſeribed, 
2845 285. Sylla wears in ali 
his battles a golden image of 
Apollo, 255. His addreſs to 
it on this occaſion, 15. Craſ- 
ſus's great ſervices in the ac- 
tion with Teleſinus, 23. The 
remains of the broken fac- 
tion fend deputies to him at 
Antemna, 266. He promiſes 


them impunity on certain 


conditions; but, after they 
have performed the condi- 
tions, deſtroys them in cold 
blood in the Circus at Rome, 
1b. The ſenate, which he 
is haranguing,liſtens with ter- 
ror to their cries, 16. What 
he ſaid upon it, 6. He fills 
the eity with maſſacres, 257. 


C. Metellus ventures to aſk 


him when there would be an 
end of them, ib. His Pro- 
ſcriptions and confifcations, 
2357, 258. Young Marius 
- als himſelf at Præneſte, 258. 
Fylla's cruelty to the people 
of that place, #4. The noble 
behaviour of one of Sylla's 
friends in that city, 16. Ca- 
- tiline having killed his own 
brother, Sylla, at his requeſt 


ter-in-law Emilia, 13. Lu- 


cretius Oſella, who had ated 
as his heutenant againſt Præ- 
neſte, aſpires to the conſul- 
ſhip without his conſent, and 

3s killed by his order, 7. 260, 


Sylla leads up his triumph, 
in which the reſtored exiles 


makes the moſt igreeableap- 
: | Pearance, 


. 


pearance, tb. Takes the ad- 
ditional name of Felix, 26. 
Gives the name of Fauſtus 
and Fauſta to the twins he 
had by Metella, 16. Lays 
down the dictatorſhip, 16. 
Dedicates the tenths of his 


ſubſtance to Hercules, 261. 
Metella dies, and he marries 


Valeria, 261, 262. Falls into 


the louſy diſeaſe, 15. Circum- 


fances preceding his death, 


264. 
Fylla, Sextius, i. 1 
Sonia Jupiter. See Jupiter. 


Fyllis, a poem ſo called, vi. 14. 
N Ilia, or Rhea, daughter 


of Numitor, and mother of 


Romulus and Remus, i. 44. 
 }Symbolum, vi. 8 5. 


Synalus, governor of Minoa, vi. . 


23. A friend of Dion, 26. 
| Syuphax, See Sophax, 
Thracuſans, their war with the 


Athenians, iii. 396. Decoyed 


to Catana by Nicias, 16. In- 
ſtead of fifteen generals, elect 


three, whom they inveſt witng 

a diſcretionary power, ibid. 
Draw a croſs wall from the 

city to hinder the Athenians 


from finiſhing theirs, 398. 
Ready to capitulate when 
Gylippus arrives, 399, Give 
the. Athenians a total defeat 

under the conduct of Gylip- 
pus, 409. Keep a feſtival 
in memory of their taking 
Nicias priſoner, 414. De- 
livered b 


ranny of Dionyſius, vi. 33. 


Their ingratitude to Dion, 


34. Recall that deliverer, 37. 
their miſerable ſtate after his 
death, ii. 211. Their affairs 
| * by Timoleon, 238, 


throcuſe a Corinthian colony, 
2 Vor. R YL 


263. His burial and epitaph, 


7 Dion from the ty- 


1 Taphaſiris, v. 475 
1755 NA - 


ji. 212. vi. 38. Beſieged by 

the Romans. See Marcellus. 
+Syrians, ſaid to be deſcended 

from Syrus the ſon of Apollo, 


and the nymph Sinope, iii. 


334. 

Syrmus, king of the Triballi, 
Alexander defeats him ſoon 
after his acceſſion, iv. 236. 

yr tes, vi. 22 

Hrus, ſon of r ili. 34. 


T. 
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thought it the propereſt 


place for the forming of 
friendſhips, ii. 488. Cato's 


agreeable behaviour at his 


own table, ibid. He would 


ſuffer no evil to be ſpoken at 
it by any man whatever, 489. 


| Tables, ſilver ones, which Caius 
Gracchus was poſlefied of, v. 


186. 


Tachos, the Egyptian, entertains : 
Ageſilaus in his ſervice, iv. 


110. Leaves Ageſilaus only 
the command of the merce- 
narics, 112. Agelilaus goes 
over from him to Nectanabis, 
113. Tachos, thus deſerted, 

takes to flight, 26, 


Tacita, the muſe to whom Nu- 


ma pays his homage, 1 1, 161. 


Jactics, ili. Go 


+Taenarus, iv. 143. v. 34, 45 3. 
+Tagus, river, iv. 20. 


Talafius, a young Roman of 
note at the time of the rape 
of the Sabine virgins, i. 61, 
Talaſſo. The nuptial acclamation 
1 110 to be firſt uſed 
is accouut, i. 62. 
+Talaura, iii. 326. 


Tanagra, ii. 14, 33 T. iii. 296. 


fTanats, river, iv. 280. 
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| T xrchetins, king of Alba, i i. 43. 
Tarcondemus, king of — - 


Cilicia, is in d s army, 


v. 447. 
| + Tarentiaxs call in Pyrrhus to 


their aſſiſtance againſt the - 
One of 
feated, and his fon Arung 


Romans, iii. 77. 
their citizens warns them of 


the reſtraint they would be 


laid under, 78. 
| 2 v. 147. 
 +Tarentum recovered elan 
nibal by Fabius Maximus, by 


Their ar» 


means of a woman, ii. 86. 
Fabius ſaid, he would leave 
that city its angry gods, 89. 


_ Tarpeia betrays the Capitol to 


the Sabines, who promiſe her 
what they wore upon their 


left arms, i. 66. She dies 
. * their fhiclds, 
MB 


: Tc arpeia, a Veſtal virgin, admit- 


ted at Numa's ſecond conſe · 
cration, i. 165. g 


= 7. arpeian rock, whence ſo called, | 


a i. 67. | 
E T entruſted by Romulus 


pitol againſt Tatius, i. 66. 
According to Juba the hiſto- 
E guilty of betraying it, 


BE. 2 the Veſtal virgin, ſaid 


by ſome to have given a field 


to the public, which was af- 


terwards called the Campus 


Martius, i. 253. How ho- 
noured for that gift, 16. 


 Tarquinius, ſon of Demaratus, 
according to ſome authors, 


the firſt that triumphed in a 
chariot, i. 66. 


 Targquinius Superbus, either Toa 


or grandſon of Tarquinius 
the {on of Demaratus, I. 260. 
Attains the Roman crown in 
an iniquitous manner, and 
| . like a n, i. 244. 


again 


5 terpoſe, 69. 
with the defence of the Car: 


Expelled on his ſon's com- 
mitting a rape upon Lucretia, 
ib, Sends to Rome, to de- 
mand his goods, 246. Finds 
ſhelter with the Tuſcans, 
who ſend him back with a 
numerous army, 253. Is de- 


lain, 7b, Retires to Laras 
Porſena at Cluſium, 263. Re- 


fules to refer his cauſe to 


Porſena, 266. 


147. arracina, li. 157, 160 


7 6 ro marries Larentia, i. 
4 

+Tarſus, v. ne. DE 1 

Tarrutius calculates the day: and 
hour of Romulus's nativity, 
from the circumſtances and 

actions of his life, i. 56. 

Tatia, daughter of Tatius, and 


wife of Numa, i. * 
Tatienſes, i. 72 


Tatius, eneral for the Sabines 
the Romans, i. 66, 
| Gives the Romans battle, 
Upon which the matrons in- 
Reigns in con- 
junction with Romulus, 71. 
Killed as he was ſacrificing 
with Ronmlus at Lavinium, 
77. Buried in an honourable 
manner on mount Aventine, 
78, | | | 
Taaureas, i 11.-I19. 
T aurion, or 8 vi. 194. 
+Tauromenium, ii. 222. 


Taurus, general and prime mi- 


niſter in Crete, i. 14. His 
connection with Paſiphae, 17. 
Vanquiſned by Theſeus in 
the games which Minos ex- 
hibited, 25. 


Fidel, mount, iii. 330 v. 


382. 


Taurus commands Auguſtus' 


land forces, v. 450. 


Tax paid by the Greeks for 
Ca- 


carrying « on the Perſian war, 
1. 440. 


Taxes in Greece trebled in ſixty 


years time, ii. 446, 447. 
Taxiles, Mithridates's general, 


comes down from Tk race and 


Macedon, to join Archelaus, 
iii. 233. Defeated by Mu- 


kræna, Sylla's lieutenant, 240. 


Sent by Mithridates to Ti- 
granes, to adviſe him to avoid 
a general action with the Ro- 
mans, 338. His anſwer to 
Tigranes, who obſerved to 
bim that the Romans were 


flying, 340. 
: 7 axiles, one of tlie kings of In- 


dia, the extent of his domi- 
nions, iv. 302. His ſenſible 


addreſs to Alexander, and 
that prince's anſwer, 303. 
Gives and receives Preſents, 

„ 

+Taygetus, i. 122. v. 127. 

+Tedoſage. Sylla, when lieute- 


lus, chief of the Tectoſagæ, 
priſoner, iii. 215. 


BEG nr i. 34. v. 132, 164. 


etæ, ii. 439. 
175 yrs, battle of, deſcribed,ii. 


333, 334. This battle a pre- 
lude to that of Leuctra, 


332. 


Teius, Marcus, or rather Ateius, 


fü. 232. 

Telamon, grandſon of Sciron, 
. * 

tTclamon, a port of Etruria, 
i 14. 

Teleclides. His verſes in which 
he deſcribes the power of Pe- 
ricles amongſt the Athenians, 
4, 24. His laying of Nicias, 
lil, 376. 


T elemachus, father of Latinus, ns 


1. 42. 


Telemachus the Corinthian, ii. 


Telephus the ſon of Hercules; i. 
42. 

Teleſides, one of the auxiliaries 
whom the Syracuſans com- 
* to go to Dion, vi. 


74 inus the dee, his opera- 


tions againſt Sylla, Ill. 253. 


He decamps in the night, 


and marches to Rome, 254. . 


Telefippa, a courtezan above the 


condition of a ſlave. Alexan- 
der aſſiſts a private ſoldier in 


his * to ber, iv. 
. 


Teleſtus, the poet, iv. 232. 


Teleutias, half-brother to Age- 

fllaus, appointed admiral, iv. 
90. 

Tellus the Athenian, preferred 
by Solon in point of happi- 

neſs to Crœſus, i. 235. 

Tellus, her temple, vi. 68. 

+Telmeſus, iv. 224. 


| 1 The charms of that vale 
nant to Marius, takes Copil- 


deſcribed, iii. 31. Pompey 
paſſes through it after the 
battle of Pharſalia, iv. 200. 


I Tenchteri and Uſipetes, iv. 3 350. 


Defeated by Caeſar, 35 1. 
K Temedos, i i. 306. 
Tezſæ, the chariots in which the 
images of the gods were Care 
_ ried in proceſſion, ii. 185. 


Þ+Teos, i. 283. 

Teratlius, i. 43. 

Terentia, the wife of Cicero, 
meddles with politics, v. 292, 


293. Proud, and uneaſy in her 


temper, 303. Neglects him 


in his baniſhment, 317. Hates 
Clodius, 303. Divorced, 317. 
Terentius Farro. See Varro. 


Terentius Culeo, the tribune, 


perſuades the people to give 


many perſons to the right of 
citizens, iii. 50. 


Terentius, Lucius, conſpires as 


Nu 2 gainſt 


orders for the admiſſion of 
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 Thalza, the firſ 


IND 
gainſt Pompeius Strabo- and 


his ſon, iv. 120. 
Terentius, ſaid to be the perſon 
who killed Galba, vi. 226. 


Zermerian Miſchief, a nin T 
exbpreſſion, 1. 10. 
Termerus, Nain by Hercules, f i. 


10. 


Terminus, the god of bounda- 


ries, a temple built to him 


by Numa, i. 176. His ſacri- 


fices, what, 16. 


Terpander the poet, i. 130, 141. 


v. 130. 


Teͤrtia, the little daughter of 


Paulus Emilius, her ſaying 
„ perſius is dead,“ confider- 
ed as a lucky omen, it. 269. 


Tertia, ſiſter to Clodius, v. 303. 
Teſſerarius, the perſon who car- 


ried the Word | in the Roman 
army, vi. 222. 


Teftaments, or Wills, i. 226. 
Tethys, her oracle. See Oracle, 
I Tetrapolis, i. 12. | 
Texcer, one of the teen of 


- Alcibiades, ii. 125, 126. 


Teutamus, one of the principal 
officers of the Argyraſpides, 
Conſpires againſt | 


iv. 56. 
Eumenes, 76, 
+Tentones and Cimbri invade Ita- 
ly, th. 125. 
Marius, 137, 138. See Cimbri. 


4 Thais the courtezan, Ptolemy's 
miſtreſs, perſuades Alexander 


to burn Perſepolis, iv, 277, 8. 


her mother - in- law, i. 193. 


| 4Thalamie, V. 120 
Wales, one of the ſeven wiſs F 
Goes upon 
- -mercantile buſineſs into Aſia, + 
199. The firſt who extended 

his enquiries beyond matters 


men, 1. 201. 3 


- neceflary for practice, 201. 


7 Shale, the lyric poet, i. 102. 
1 "Sol, the ſon of Cineas, his 


valour, v. 1 = 


— —- ——— — ök 


Defeated by 


Roman wife 
who had any quarrel with 


ins "gs and deln ite. by 


the Romans, iv. 349. 
+Thap/acus, W. 314. | 
+Thapſus, iii. 397. iv. 555. v. 
103. 

Thargeclia, ii. 32, 33. 95 


ee month of, ne 147. 
339. | 
: There, king of the Molof- 


fans, 11. 61. 


+Thaſtans beaten j in a ſea-fight, 


lll. 201. _ 


Thafian marble, v. 
| Sug wah Il. 22. vi. 7 


. ee. commander af the 


.. Thebans againſt Philip in the 


battle of Chæronea, iv. 237, 
238. Falls in that battle, 3. 
The noble behaviour of his 
fi ſter, 5. 


Deano ſays, © She is a prieſteſs 


for prayer, but not for exe- 
_ cration,? ii. 129, 


. Thearidas the Me galopolitan, v 


WE 
Theatrical Entertainments, ls 
238, 239. iv. 202, 263. v. 


22, 92, 153. 


c +Thebans, ſn pected by the Las 


. cedzmonians, after they had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves as 
auxiliaries to that people in 
the firit battle of Mantinea, 
11.318. Their decree in fa- 
vour of the Athenians, who 
were oppreſſed by the thirty”. 
_ tyrants, iii. 205. Their gal- 
lant behaviour in the battle 
of Chaeronea, and retreat afe 
ter it, iv. 86. Invade. La- 


tas, 104. Lay ſiege to Sparta, 


16. Revolt from Alexander, 


236. The terrible revenge 
taken by Alexander, 237. 
The beſt ſoldiers in Greece, 
V. 2 


hebe, . of Jaſon, and 
. wite of Alexander the tyrant 


of 


Paſs. the Euro- 


I 'N D E 
of Pheræ, ili. 346. Compaſ- 


ſionates the ſufferings of Pe- 


lopidas, and viſits him in pri- 


+ 


ſon, 347. Conſpires againſt 


her huſband, and aſſiſts in 


killing him, 35). 


Thebes, Its citadel ſeized by 


Phebidas the Lacedaemoni- 
an, iv. 93. Twice taken by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes with- 


in a ſhort period, v. 373, 374. 
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 {Themiſeyre, iii. 319 
Tbemiſtocles, the ſon of Neocles, 


4 * 280. 8 


an inferior citizen of Athens, 


- deemed illegitimate by the 
laws of Athens, 10d. De- 
-  clares that the trophies of 


_ Miltiades would not ſuffer. 
him to ſleep, i. 7. Perſuades 


ſeveral of the nobility to take 


281. His natural qualities, 


their exerciſe amongſt the il- 


legitimate at Cynoſarges, 280. 


Related to the Lycomedians, 


ib. What his tutor ſaid of 
him, zh. Not acute in learn- 


ing the politer arts, 6. The 


names of his maſters, 282. 


The irregularities of his 


youth, 283. The emblem by 


which his tather endeavoured 


do deter him from aiming at 
-a ſhare in the adminiſtration, 


#4, His great ambition, #6. 
286, His difference with Ari- 


ſtides, 16. 284, Foreſees the 


the public treaſury with pru- 
dence, 16. Perſuades the A- 
khenians to build ſhips, 7614. 
Why he heaps u 
286. 


Perſian war, 285. Manages 


riche 83 
Draws muc 


ny to his houſe, by enter- 


FS - 


7 N 


taining an excellent lyriſt, 
6. Keeps a magnificent 


His mother a fo- 
reigner, ibid. Conſequently 


295. 


compa- 


equipage, #5, Exhibits a 


tragedy at his own expence, 
ib. Beloved by the common 
people, 287. What paſſed 
etween him and Simonides 
the poet, ib. Gives Epicy- 


des money, to engage him 
not to apply for the com- 
mand, 228. Puts the inter- 


preter of the Perſian ambaſ- 


ſadors to death, ibid. Gets 
Arthmius degraded, 156. Raiſ- 
ed to the command b 

Athenians, 289. 
them to quit the eity and em- 


the 
Perſuades 


bark on board their ſhips, 
ib. Gives up the chief com- 


mand of the confederates to 
Eurybiades, and thereby 


ſaves Greece, 290. Pre- 
vents Architeles from quit- 
ting the fleet, 291. The ac- 


tion at Artemiſium, 292. His 
ſtratagem with regard to the 


Ionians, 18. The artifice by 


which he drew the Athenians 
to the ſhips, 293. His inter- 
pretation of the oracle con- 
cerning Salamis, 294. 


The 
means he made uſe of to get 
money for the embarkation, 
He procures a decree 
for recalling Ariſtides, 296. 


His anſwer to Eurybiades, 
297. Retort upon an inſo- 
lent officer, and on a certain 
Eretrian, . His ſtratagem 

to prevent the confederates 


from ſeparating, 298. Xerxes, 


in conſequence of a private 
meſſage from Themiſtocles, 


ives orders that the Greeks 
ſhould be ſurrounded in 
the ſtraits of Salamis. 299; 


What paſſed between Ari- 


ſtides and Themiſtocles on 


that occaſion, ibid. Xerxes 
fits down on an emi. 


nence to view the ſea-fight, 
Nn 3 ib, 


1 K D R K. 


ib. Themiſtocles ſacrifices 
three Perſian captives to Bac- 
ehus Omeſtes, 300. . Happy 


in the choice of time, as well 


as place, for engaging, 301. 


The battle of Salamis de- 
ſcribed, 187d. & ſeg. The- 
miſtocles ſounds Ariſtides, 
about breaking down the 

bridge over the Helleſpont, 


303. Ariſtides's anſwer, 7b. 
Themiſtocles, under pretence 
of friendſhip, adviſes Xerxes 


to fly, before his bridge over 


the Helleſpont is 


cities, ᷑Ægina bears away the 
palm, and amongſt the com- 


manders, Themiſtocles, 1. 


How honoured at Sparta, and 
at the Olympic games, 305. 


His ſayings, ibid. & ſeg. He 
gamuſes the Spartans, while 
the Athenians rebuild their 


walls, 307. He fortifies the 


Piraeus, 16. Encourages trade 
and navigation, which great- 
ly advance the democratic 
party, ib. Places the roſtrum 
in Pnyx, fo as to face the 


ſea, 308. Forms a deſign to 
_ Increaſe the naval ſtrength of 
Athens, ibid. Is ordered to 
communicate it to Ariſtides, 


1b. The Athenians reject it, 


| becauſe it is an unjuſt one, 


_ 4, He carries it againſt 


a propoſal of the Lacedaemo- 


nians in the aſſembly of the 
Incurs 


Amphictyons, 309. 
their hatred on that account, 


and forced often to recount 


his own ſervices, 310. He 


offends them farther by build- 


tobule, 75, 


as his ſoul, 311. 


ance, zbid, 


ing the temple of Diana Ariſ- 
From his ſtatue 
in this temple, it appeared 
that his aſpect was as heroic 
| He 18 bas 
niſhed by the Oſtraciſm, :4. 
Refuſes to join in the plot of 


Pauſanias, but does not diſ- 


cover it, 312. Accuſed of 
being an accomplice in it, 


16. His defence by letter, 


ib, The Athenians ſend per- 


ſons to ſeize him, but he 
eſcapes to Corcyra, 16. Flies 
is broken 
down, 304 Amongſt the 


from thence to the court of 


Admetus, king of the Mo- 
loſſians, who had long been 


his enemy, 313. Embarks 
at Pydna for Aſia, 314. His 
danger near Naxos, whither 
be was driven by a ſtorm, 15. 
Part of his treaſures convey- 


ed to him by his friends, and 


the reſt confiſcated, id. He 


arrives at Cuma, where he 
finds a proclamation of the 
king of Perſia's, of two hun- 


dred- talents reward for ap- 


prehending him, 315. Flies 


from thence to Zgae, where 
he is concealed by his friend 
Nicogenes, 16. His dream, 
in conſequence of which he 
ſties * Perſian court, 1. 
The manner of his convey- 
His addreſs to 
Artabanus, 316, 317. His 


ſpeech to the king, 317. He 


relates to the king his viſion, 


and an oracle he had from 
Dodona, 318. The joy his 
and that of the other allies | 
buy his exactions, 16. What 
he ſaid to the people of An- 
diros, and their anſwer, 18. 
Envied by the Athenians, 


arrival gave the king, 227. 


The courtiers treat him with 
rancour, ibid. But, at his 
ſecond audience, the king 
ſpeaks to him graciouſly, tells 
him he owed him two hun- 
_ dred talents, promiſes many 
other favours, and aſks him 


what 


I -N+D 


what he had to propoſe con- 
cerning Greece, 319. 
deſires a year to learn the 
Perſian language, ibid. The 
hag honours conferred on 


im by the king, and the 


free intercourſe he has with 
him, 16. He is inſtructed in 
the learning of the magi, ib. 


The king is reconciled to 


Demaratus the Lacedaemo- 


nian, at the requeſt of The- 


miſtocles, 320. Gives the lat- 


ter three cities for his main- 
| tenance, id. What Themi- 
ſtocles ſaid to his children, 4. 


Epixyes, governor of the Up- 
per Phrygia, employs per- 
ſons to aſſaſſinate him, ibid. 
He is informed of it in a 
dream; in conſequence of 


which he builds a temple to 


Cybele Dindymene, and con- 
ſecrates his daughter Mne- 
ſiptolema to her ſervice, 321. 


Aſks the governor of Lydia's 


permiſſion to fend to Athens 


a ſtatue of braſs which he 
found in Sardis, 321, 322. 


The governor threatens to in- 
form the king of it, 15. 
ter this, he behaves with more 
prudence, and lives long in 


great ſecurity in Magneſia, 


16. On the revolt of Egypt, 
and the great advantages 


gained by Cimon at ſea, the 


king calls upon Themiſtocles 


to take the direction of an 


expedition, 322. His reaſons 


for declining that command, 


323. He puts a period to his 
life by drinking bull's blood, 


| ibid, How many years he 


lived, iþ:d. His children by 


bis two wives, 16. The Mag- 


neſians erect a monument to 


nis memory, and continue 


 Theophra 


the honours and privileges 


He 


Af- 


E X. 


granted his poſterity, down 
to Plutarch's time, 324, 325+ 
Verſes in the nature of an 
epitaph, ib. | 

Theodectes of Phaſelis. The ho- 
nours paid by Alexander to 

his ſtatue, iv. 245. 

Theodorus accuſed of joining 
Alcibiades in his burleſque on 
the myſteries, ii. 123, 128. 

T hegdorus, the Athenian high 
prieſt, ſays, the execrations 

_ pronounced againit Alcibia- 
des were null of themſelves, 
if he had not injured the com- 

_ monwealth, ii. 146. 

Theodor us the Tarentine, diſ- 
graced by Alexander for his 
infamous traffic, iv. 251. 


Theodorus the atheiſt, v. 44. 


Theodorus, tutor to Antyllus the 
ſon of Antony, his villany 
and puniſhment, v. 466. 


 Theodoſes, vi. 10. 


Theodotus of Chios, his advice 
to Ptolemy to take away the 

life of Pompey the Great, 
iv. 212. Flies, and lives a 
wretched vagabond, 215. Put 
to death at laſt by Brutus, 76. 
vi. 82, 


| Theonneſtus the academic, vi. 73. 


Theophanes the Leſbian, ſuppoſ- 
ed to have cenſured Rutilius 
the hiſtorian unjuſtly iv. 161, 
His opinion that it was beſt 
forPompey toretire to Egypt, 
211. A ſaying of Cicero's 
concerning him, v. 314. 
Theophilus, the father of Hip- 
parchus, v. 454. | 
Theophilus, made 
helmet, iv. 209, 
Theophrafius. \, His obſervation 
concerning Demoſthencs and 
Demades, as orators, v. 246. 
Leaves his works to Neleus, 
V 
xs, refuſing to quit 
Na 4 Co- 


Alexander's 


1 DiE. 
Corinth, is put to death by Therycion' adviſe Clomener to 


Aratus, vi. 164. 


Theopompus, king of Sparta, in- 
10 a ela in the Khetra, | 


to prevent the people from 
altering or corrupting” any 


retire © from the ſtorm that 

beat upon him, into the har- 

bour of death, v. 173, 174. 

He diſpatches himſelf, 17 3 
+Theſea, i 


38. 
law, i. 108. A . of Theſean feafls, i. 5 $2; 


his, 100, 144. 
Theopompur the Theban joins 


Pelopidas in his enterprize 
for the 3 of nne, 


ji. 321. 
Theopomput and Gorgollon, the 
Spartan generals, killed in 


3 battle ot T egyrae, ii. 


BEL — * of Cnidos, the fa- 
Caeſar en- 
fr anchiſes the Cnidians at his 


buliſt, iv. 377. 


requeſt, ibid, 


Theopompus unjuſt in accuſing 
De unſettled _ 
principles with reſpect to the 


emoſthenes of 


_commonwealth, v. 249. 
Theori, a ſacred title, V. 342. 

_ Theoria, what, iii. 375. 
Meoris the prieſteſs. Denioltbe- 


nes accuſes her of teaching 
to cheat their 


the ſlaves. 
maſters, v. 251, She is put to 


death for that and other en- 


ormities, ib, 
Theorus, i ii. or,, 


Theramenes, the fol of Agnon, 
the Atheniang, by his advice, 
ſubmit to the Spartan in- 
. to pull down their 


ong walls, iii. 188, OY 
ſurnamed the n, 37 3. v. 
318. 


Theres, V. 148. 


| + Thermodon, a river of Pontus, 


iii. 319. iv. 159. 
N + Thermodon, a 
Chaeronea, anciently ſo call- 


ed, but afterwards Haemon, 4 

fans, ib. Emulates the actions 
bf Hercules, to whom he was 
nearly related, 7 Determines 


30. v. 255256. 
tors mp See Strei ghts. | 
| Thor fppis, 1. 241 . 


mall river — 


Theſeis, a kind of Late ht; 
Thefeus, deſcended, by the fa. 
ther's fide, from Erectheus, 
n . by his mother, from pe- 

Te 9 3. Pittheus, founder 
of Trœzene, was his grand- 
father, by the mother's ſide, 
16. Egeus, afterwards the 
father of Theſeus, receives 
an oracle at Delphi, and ap- 

plies to Pittheus for the in- 

terpretation of it, i. 4. Pit- 
theus procures a private com- 
merce between gens and 
his daughter Æthra, 10. K- 
eus hides certain tokens un- 
er a great ſtone, and gives 


5 #thradireCtions, if ſhe ſhould 


have a fon, to ſend him to 
him, when he arrived at man's 


e 'ſtate, with thoſe tokens ; but 


with great privacy, on ac- 


count of the Pallantidae, 25. 


Theſeus, why ſo named, 8. 
Brought up by Pittheus, 20. 
His tutor Connidas honour- 

ed with facrifices b 

nians in the Fheſean feaſts, 
1b. He offers the firſt fruits 
of his hair to Apollo at Del- 
phi, but ſhaves only the fore- 
part of his head, i. That 


Feind of tonſure thence called 


Theſeis, 13. He is NN 

to be the ſon of Neptune, 6. 
Takes up the tokens of his 
origin, 23. Chuſes to go to 
Athens by land, though the 
roads were infeſted by ruf- 


do 


Athe- 


- to injure no one, but to take 
vengeance of ſuch as ſhould 
offer him violence, 8. At- 
tacked by Periphetes, ſur- 
named Corynetes or the Club- 
bearer, whom he ſlays, and 
then takes the club for his 
weapon, ib. Deſtroys Sinnis 
the Pine-bender, 16. Has a 


ſon named Melanippus, by 
Perigune the daughter of Sin- 


nis, ibid. Kills a wild ſow 
named Phaca, 9. Deſtroys 
Sciron, a famous robber, #5. 


Engages in wreſtling with 


Cercyon, and kills him on 


the ſpot, 10. Diſpatches Da- 
maſtes, ſurnamed Procruſtes, 


in the ſame manner as he 
had diſpatched others, i. 10. 
Meets with the firſt inſtance 
of hoſpitality from the de- 


 feendants of Phytalus, and is 


purified by them, 10, 11. 
Finds Athens and the family 
of Ægeus in great diſtraction, 
11. Medea perſuades Ægeus 
to poiſon him at an enter- 
tainment; but, Theſeus pre- 
paring to carve with his 


word, Ægeus knew him to 


be his ſon, 1. Ægeus ac- 
knowledges him before the 
people, 74, The Pallantidæ 


commence hoſtilities, but are 
defeated through the trea- 


chery of a herald named 
Leos, 12. Theſeus goes a- 
[ ous the Marathonian bull, 

rings him alive to Athens, 


and facrifices him to the Del- 


0 phinian Apollo, 16. Is en- 
tertained by Hecale, 12, 13. 
The tribute is demanded by 


the Cretans the third time, 


on account of - Androgeus 
having been ſlain in Attica, 


13. The tribute conſiſted of 


ſeven young men and as 


: many virgins, ib. The Mi- 


notaur and Cretan labyrinth, 


what, 14. The Athenians ex- 


preiling their reſentment that 


 Ageus, who was the cauſe of 
their misfortunes, took no 


ſhare iu them, Theſeus offers 
himſelf as one of the ſeven, 
15. The ſhip is ſent out with 


a black ſail, 16. But a white 
one is alſo given the pilot, 


to be hoiſted, if he brought 
Theſeus ſafe back, 16. The- 
ſeus ſaid to have a pilot from 
Salamis, becauſe the Athe- 
nians had not as yet applied 


themſelves much to naviga- 


tion, 26. Makes an offering 


for himſelf and his compa- 
nions to the Delphinian A- 


polla, id. That offering, 


what, bid. Commanded by 


the oracle to take Venus tor 


his guide, 17. On his ar- 


rival in Crete, Ariadne falls 
in love with him, and gives 


him a clue of thread, by 


which he might paſs and re- 


_ paſs through the labyrinth, 


15. He kills the Minotaur, 
and carries off Ariadne and 


the young Athenians, ibid. 


Ocher accounts of Theſeus's 
expedition to Crete, 17, 18. 
Other accounts of Ariadne, 
16. and 19. He puts in at 


Delos, and ſacrifices to Apol- 


lo, 20. Thence the annual 
deputation of the Athenians 


to Delos, 10. n. On his ap- 


proach to Attica, forgets to 
hoiſt the white ſail, 20. .- 
geus throws himſelf from the 
rock, and is daſhed to pieces, 


1b. Theſeus ſends a herald 


to Athens with an account of 
his ſafe return, 25. Enters 
the city with ſorrow, but is 
received with great rezaicings, 
21. 


— 
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21. The Oſchophoria cele- 


brated, in memory of that 
event, ib. and 22. The veſ- 


fel in which Theſeus ſailed, 


| Preſerved to the times of 


Demetrius Phalereus, 22. A 
temple erected and ſacrifices 


offered to Theſeus, the care 
of which he commits to the 
_ Phytalidz, 23. He ſettles 


all the inhabitants of Attica 


in Athens, 26. Erects a de- 
mocracy, 24. Connects the 
_ citadel with the city, 25. In- 
ſtitutes the Panathenza and 
Metœcia, zbid, Invites all 
_ ſtrangers to equal privileges 
in Athens, 25. Diſtinguiſhes 
the people into noblemen, 
huſbandmen, and mechanics, 
ibid. Theſeus the firſt that 
anclined to a popular govern- 
ment, 26. Gives the impreſ- 
ſion of an ox to the Athenian 
money, 16. Adds Megara to 
the territory of Athens, 1. 
Sets up a pillar in the Iſth- 
mus, as a mark of diſtinction 
between Peloponneſus and 
Ionia, 1. Inſtitutes the Iſthj- 
mian games in honour of 
Neptune, ibid. Makes war 
upon the Amazons, and re- 
ceives Antiope as the reward 
of his valour, 27. One of 


his companions, named So- 


Joon, falls in love with An- 


tiope, and drowns himſelf in 


conſequence of his hopeleſs 


paſſion, 28. Theleus calls 


the river after his name, and 
builds a city, which he names 
Pythopolis, 1. The Ama- 
Zons croſs the Cimmerian 
Boſphorus upon the ice, and 
march to Athens, 13. The- 
ſeus ſacrifices to Fear, before 
de engages them, 29. The 
ſueceſs of the action dubious, 


ibid. A peace concluded af. 
ter four months, 25. Theſeus 


has by the Amazon a ſon, 


named Hippolytus; or, ac- 


cording to Pindar, Demo- 


phon, 30. Marries Phædra 


after the death of Antiope, 
15. His other marriages and 
amours, 31. He aſſiſts the 

Lapithæ againſt the Centaurs, 


16. and Adraſtus, in recover- 


ing the bodies of thoſe that 


fell before Thebes, 32. The 


friendſhip between Theſeus 
and Pirithous, is. Theſeus, 
on occaſion of his friend's 
marriage, goes with him into 
the country of the Lapithæ, 


and joins them againſt the 
Centaurs, 33. Procures Her- 


cules admithon to the myſte- 
ries of Ceres, 16. Carries off 
Helen, when he was fifty 
years old, ib. He, and his 
_ friend Pirithous, are purſued 
as far as Tegea, 34. He pla- 
ces Helen at Aphidnæ, un- 
der the inſpection of his mo- 
ther, 16. Goes with Pirithous 
into Epirus, to fetch off the 
daughter of Aidoneus, 7b:d. 


Pirithous is deſtroyed by Ai- 


doneus's dog Cerberus, and 
Theſeus is impriſoned, 15d. 


Meantime Meneſtheus excites 


a ſedition in Athens, 35. and 
invites Caſtor and Pollux in- 
to Attica, 23. Academus in- 
forms them where Helen was 

concealed, 16. The academy 


always ſpared by the Lace- 
dæmonians for his ſake, 15. 
The Tyndaridæ beat their 


adverſaries in a ſet battle, 
and demoliſh Aphidnæ, 30. 


.thra, the mother of The- 


ſeus, is carried toLacedzmon, 
and from thence, with Helen, 


to Troy, 37. Theſeus is re- 
| leaſed Z 


I N D E X. 


| leaſed by Aidoneus, at the 


interceſſion of Hercules, 15. 


Returns to Athens, and at- 


tempts to reduce the Athe- 
nians by force, but is over- 
powered, 38. Sends his chil- 
dren into Eubcea, and retires 
to the iſle of Scyros, where 
he is treacherouſly deſtroyed 
by Lycomedes, ibid. Meneſ- 


theus dying in the expedition 


to Troy, the ſons of The- 
ſeus recover the kingdom, 


390. After the Median war, 


the Athenians are command- 
ed by the oracle to bring the 


bones of Theſeus to Athens, 


ib. This is carried into exe- 


cution by Cimon, who places 


the remains near the Gym- 
naſium; and Theſeus's ora- 
tory 1s made a place of re- 
füge, 9. 


7 egen a, the feaſt of Ceres 


ii. 319. v. 269. 
Th pb, bort, Vie 49. 
| Theſmothet, | le 221. #o 


+ Theſpie, ii. 330. ll. 208. iv. 


95. Ve 373. 
7 beſpis begins to exhjbit trage- 


dies, i. 238. The opinion of 
Solon as to the exhibition of 
| hctions, 239 

_ + Theſprotians, iii. 61. 


P Theſſaly, i. =_ iv. 377. V. | 


8 
+ Theſſalonica, v. 55 
Tyheſſalonica, widow of Caſſan- 


der, murdered by her ſon 


Antipater, iii. 67. v. 369. 


W veſſalus, one of the ſons of Ci- 
mon, iii. 293. Lodges an in- 


formation againſt Alcibiades 
for his burleſque on the myſ- 
teries of Ceres, ii. 128. The 

form of that information, 25. 
 Theſſalus the player, ſent by 


to. Pexodorus, governor of 


Caria, iv, 234, 235.4 Alexan- 
der's concern for his loſing 
the prize in tragedy, 263. 

Theſalus, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, 
ll. 487. 


Thefte, ſiſter of Dionyſius the 


Elder, and wife of Philoxe- 
nus, vi. 18, Her dignity of 


behaviour, 216. The regard 
the Syracuſans had for her, 


Thbid. 
Thetes, The loweſt order of the 


Athenians ſo called, bt 2s - 


219, 
T hetys, or rather 77 bemis, her 
Oracle, 1. 41. 


7 himbro commands the 8 
dæmonian forces in their firſt 


attempt to deliver the Aftatic 


_ Greeks, but without ſucceſs, 5 


vi. 128. 
Thoas, i. 27. 


T honis, the Egyptian courtezan, : 


v. 360. 


* one of the principal 


erſons in Syracuſe, ungrate- 


fully put to death by Fyrrhus, 


Ill. 94. 
Thor, in the Pheenician lan- 
guage, a heifer, iii. 237. 


Thoranius, lieutenant to Me- 


tellus, ſent againſt Sertorius, 
and killed by that general, 
iv. 15. 


Thorax commands the Spartan 
land-forces at the fiege of 
Lampſacus, and gives his ſol- 
diers the plunder after the 


town was ſtormed, mn. 181. 


Put to death by the Ephori, 
| becauſe therewas filver found 


in his poſſethon, 195. 


Thorax of Lariſſa, the only per- 


ſon that paid any attention to 
the dead body of Antigonus, 
v. 362. 


Thoth, The Lavptian month ſo 
Alexander on a commiſſion = 


called, 1. 57. 5 
+ Thrace," li, 17. Ui. 276, 291. 
+ Thraceia, 
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+ rat cela, village of, iii. 313. 
Thracian officer pnſhed into a 
well by TROLL, See 77. 


moclca. 


Thraſeas, v. 69. 


Tbrafyoutns, the ſon of Thraſon, E 
goes from Samos to Athens, 

on purpoſe to accuſe Aleibi - 
ades, ii. 150. Marches from 


Thebes, and recovers the caſ- 
tile of Phyle, in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens, iii. 206. 


Drage, one of Philip's am- 
baſſadors to Thebes, v. 254 
Thrafyllus, an Athenian gene- 
| eſpiſed by 
- thoſe of Alcibiades, for the _ 
defeat which Pharnabazus 
bad given them near Ephe- Þ+ Trbarene, iii. 320. 


+ Tiber, river, i. 41. ii. 206. 


ral, his troops d 


ſus, 1 ii. 140. Afterwards vic- 


torious in conjunction with 


Alcibiades, 141. 


. +T% afymenus. See ee . 


lake. 


Bacchus, ii. 389. „ 
| ba Thryafia, f 1. 302. iv. 95. | 
12 Thryafium, ii. 321. 8 : 


: acid, ths ſon of Mileſias. 
HFlis anſwer to Archidamus, 


who aſked, whether he or 
Pericles was the beſt wreſtler, 
Ji. 11, 12. Encouraged by the 


Athenian nobility to oppoſe | 
| Baniſhed, 22. 
# His character as a fateſinan, 


- Pericles, 16. 


16. 


| 7 dci the hiſtorian, de- 
- Teended from king Olorus, 


aud a relation to Cimon, iii. 


278% 276. His death and 
ſepulchre, 5. 
Tua us 


witk Phocion, v. 4222 
61. Thurii, a city in Italy, built 


Dionyſi us Chalcus, iii. 
378. Cdlotized * Forming 
171 baviour to Mithridates, 333 | 


11. 29 75 


Tiberius Sempronius. | 


dates, iii. 


condemned to die wy 


Thurian Apollo, See Apollo Thus 


rius. NE 


F N ii. Wy ili. 35 v. 
2 


Thuro, mother of Chiron, the 


founder of We b ini. 
| : 2350 $11 F | 
+ Thyatira, iii. 247 · 
+ Thymetade, 1 1. 18. : 
+ Thyreatts, iii. 109. | 
+ Thyrea, iii. 380, 


Thyreus ſent by Auguſtus to 


Cleopatra, v. 459. Chaſtiſed 
by Antony, 16. 

Tiara. A lamb yeaned with che 
figure of one upon its head, 
deemed ominous by Alexan- 
der, iv. 3000. 


Tiberius Gracchus. See Gracchus. 


See Sm. 
prom 245. 


|  Tidius Sextius, though old and _ 
Thriambus, one of the titles of Y 


lame, joins Pompey in Mace 
donia, iv. 194. | 


0 7 gellinus, captain of the preto- 


rian band in Nero's time, vi. 
199. The people inſiſt upon 
his being nl puniſhed, : 
214. He bribes Vinius, 
chief miniſter to Galba, 74. 
Pretends to be fick, but ſoon 
makes the moſt inſolent re- 
joieings for his recovery, 10. 
Makes magnificent preſents 
to Vinius's daughter, 76:9, 
Otho ſends for him, 230. 
He cuts his own throat, 10. 
Tigranes, ſon-in-law to Mithri- 
320. His con- 
| 2 330. His pride, 33 i. 

| Refuſes to deliver up Mithri · 
dates, and tells Appius the 
Roman ambaſſador, that he 
is able to repel force with 
force, ib. Changes his be- 


— Hue 


His imprudence in not join- 
ing that prince while his 
forces were entire, 334. He 
beheads the firſt . on who 
gave him notice of the ap- 


proach of Lucullus, 336. 


Sends Mithrobarzanes, who 


was ſo hardy as to tell him the 


truth, with orders to bring 
Lucullus alive, 11d. Quits 
Tigranocerta, and retires to 
mount Taurus, 337. At- 
tacked by Murena in a defile, 
and put to flight, :5:4, Re- 


ſumes his fooliſh confidence, 
en being joined by the neigh- 


bouring kings, 338, 340. De- 


feated in a general action by 


Lucullus, 342. His crown 
carried to Lucullus, 28. Re- 


Fuſes to receive Mithridates 
when defeated by Pompey, 
and ſets a price upon his 
head, iv. 155. Receives a 

Roman garriſon into his ca- 

pital, 156. Makes a mean 

ſubmiſſion to Pompey, 1d. 

Pompey reſtores him his king- 

dom on conditions, 13. 

7 igranes the Younger revolts 
trom bi father to Pompey, 
Iv. 15 

the 8 of Sophene, 
which Pom 

ib. Impriſoned by Pompey, 

8 and reſerved for his triumph, 

257. 

7 'granocerta, iti, 337» 343. 

+ Tigris, river, iii. 3 36. 

I Tepurint, iv. e 

1 Tilphoftum, iii. 242. 

Hias. wife of Agis king of 
Sparta, has a ſon by Alcibi- 


a des, iv. 66. Proud of that 


connection, 67. Her ſon ex- 
cluded the e as a 
baſtard, tho- acknowledged 


by Agis on his death-bed, 
ia, 9 1 9 


Not ſatisfied with 
ny allotted him, 


Timaeus perdeg det Andocides 
to acknowledge himſelf and 
ſome others guilty, of defac- 
ing the Hermae, ii. 126. 

Timaecus, the hiſtorian, for what 
cenſured by Plutarch, iii. 
371. vi. 32, 33. For what 
commended by Cicero, iii. 
371. % . 

Timage nes, iv. 17165. 

Timagoras, the Athenian arobaC- 
ſador to the court of Perſia, 
vi. 130. Suffers death on 
his return, for receiving pre- 
ſents while he acted in that 
capacity, 131. 

Timandra, the miſtreſs of Alci- 
biades, faithful and affection- 

ate to him in the laſt offices, | 


He3446 506. 


T imanthes, the painter, A biſto- ” 


ry- piece of his, repreſenting 
Aratus's actions at Pelicne, | 


vi. 174. 


Draten governor of Lipara, 


perſuades his people to ſpare. 
a Roman veſſel charged with 
offerings to Apollo at Delphi, 
1. 337. The Romans ac- 
knowledge the favour, ib. 

Time, the beſt counſellor, ii. 
28. 

Time, the greateſt of all ſacri- 
fices, V. 414» 


Timeſileos, the tyrant of Sinope, 


expclled by the Athenians, 
who fend thither ſix hundred 
coloniſts, 11. 29. 
Timoclea, ſiſter to Theagenes, 
the injury ſhe ſuffered in the 


ſack of Thebes, iv. 237. Her 


— 


revenge, ibid. The digni- 
ty with which ſhe behaved 
when brought before Alex- 
ander, 238. 
Jimoclidas and Clinias elekted | 
governors of Sicyon, vi. 142. 
'Ti imocrates marries Arete, who 
was ſeparated from her huſ- 

1 3 band 
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band Dion by the tyranny of 


Dionyſus, v. 18. Commands 
in the abſence of Dionyſius, 
24. | | Tf 
Timocreon. His ſevere verſes a- 
gainſt Themiſtocles, i. 309, 
Timodemus, the father of Timo- 
en Þ- 213. | 
_ T imolaus, his connexions of hoſ- 


pitality with Philopœmen, iii. 
19. Sent to him by the _ =. 


. tans with a preſent of an 
hundred and twenty talents, 


25. Loth to declare his com- 


miſſion, i4:4. . Philopœmen's 


_ anſwer to it when declared, 


the Syracuſan affairs before 
he was ſent into Sicily, ii. 211. 


Dionyſius takes advantage of 
the diſtractions, to re-eſtabliſh 

 himlſelf, after he had been 

expelled ten years, ib. The 


moſt conſiderable of the Sy- 


racuſans fly to Icetes, prince 
ofLeontium ; and afterwards, 
on appearance of a Carthagi- 
nian fleet, apply to the Co- 


rinthians for afliſtance ; for 
the Syracuſans were a colony 
from Corinth, 212. Icetes 
aàcts a double part on that oc- 


caſion, 16. The Corinthians 
grant the ſuccours, and give 


the command of them to Ti- 


moleon, the ſon of Timode- 
mus and Demariſte, 2 13. His 
charactèr, ib. He ſaves the 
life of his brother Timopha- 
nes, in one of his expeditions, 


214. Endeavours to diſſuade 
his brother from ſetting him- 


ſelf up tyrant in Corinth, 16. 
Finds him obſtinate, and is in- 


ſtrumental in his death, 21 5. 
Is much afflicted on account 


of his mother's averſion to 


_ a ſet 


tadel, 16. 
poſſeſſion of the arms, ſtores, 
and all that belonged to the 

tyrant, except his money, 225. 


him, and gives himſelf up 
a prey to melancholy, 216. 


Twenty years after, he is ap- 


pointed to the command in 
Sicily, 217. What Telecli- 
des ſaid to him on that occa- 


ſion, ibid. The Corinthians 


have clear proof of Icetes's 


duplicity, 218. Omens of 
ſucceſs to Timoleon, 218, 
219. He arrives at Rhegi- 
um with ten gallies. Tcetes, 
| ty, - beaten Dionyſus in 
attle, ſends the Car- 


thaginians with artful pro- 
poſitions to Timoleon, but 
ſecretly charges them to pre- 


| bY „„ „„ | Fenk his landing 5 Siely, 15 : 
Tarolcon. The diſtracted ſtate of 


z6. 220. Timoleon outwits 


them, and lands at Taurome- 


nium, 15. 221. Androma« 


chus, the prince of that city, 
permits him to make it a place 
of arms, 221. The Sicilians 
having been often deceived 
by pretended deliverers, no 
other city, except Adranum, 
is inclined to receive Timo- 
leon, 222. A battle is fought 
between Icetes and Timole- 
on near Adranum, in which 
the former is defeated, 223, 


224. Several cities join in al- 
liance with Timoleon, parti- 


. cularly Catana, and its prince 


Mamercus, 224. Dionyſius 
offers to deliver up to him 
both himſelf and the citade! 


of Syracule, ibid. Timoleon 


ſends four hundred men, by 
a few at a time, into the ci- 
This corps takes 


With his money he gets on 
board a ſhip, and eſcapes to 


the camp of Timoleon, id. 
Is ſent, with a very moderate 


ſum 


I 


ſam of money, to Corinth, 13. 
An account of his former 
ſufferings, 7b. The mean life 
he led at Corinth, 226. Say- 
ings of his, which ſeem to in- 


dicate that he bore his mil- 


fortunes with ſome firmneſs, 
227. His anſwer to a man 
who attempted to be arch 


upon him, ib. and to Philip 
of Macedon, 228. The Co- 


 deliiroy the citadel, 


ſeveral quarters at once, and 
carries it without the loſs of 
one Corinthian, 235, He 
calls the citizens together to 

ik which 
had been the ſeat of tyranny, 
236. Erecls upon the place a 
common hall, 3. Syracuſe . 


being in want of inhabitants, 
he applies to the Corinthians 
for a ſupply, 237. The Co- 


rinthians ſend Timoleon a re- 
inforcement, which ſtops at 
Thurium, becauſe the ſea was 
deſet with the Carthaginian 
fleet, 229. Icetes carries on 
the fiege of the citadel with g 
great vigour, 16. Sends two the lands amongſt them gra- 
men to Adranum, to aſſaſſi- tis, but tells the houſes for a 
nate Timoleon, 23. Timdle- Þ thouſand talents, 23. This 
on's providential deliverance, money decomes a ſupply for 
ib. 230. Icetes takes an army the public treaſury, which 
of Carthaginians into Syra- was exhauſted by the war, 16. 
cuſe, 23 1. The citadel is much Before this the Syracuſans 
di ſtreſſed, but Timoleon finds had condemned and fold the 
means to ſend proviſions into ſtatues of their kings and ty- 
it, 15. Mago the Carthaginian rants, ſparing none but that 
general, and Icetus, go againſt of Gelo, ib. Timoleon de- 
Catana, from whence thoſe livers the other cities from 
| proviſions came, ib. Leo, their tyrants, is. Reduces 


rinthiaus collect the Syracu- 
ſan exiles, and with ſome 
new coloniſts, make up a ſup- 
ply of ten thouſand, 238. 
Timoleon collects a much 
greater number, :5, Divides 


the governor of the citadel, 


ſallies out, defeats the troops 
that were left in the city, and 
takes Achradina, a conſider- 


able quarter of the city, 231, 
232. Hanno goes to parade 
before Syracuſe with the pre- 
_ tence of a victory, and in the 


mean time the Corinthian re- 
inforcement lands in Sicily, 


and joins Timoleon, 233. 


Icetes to a private ſtation, 15. 
Leptines, prince of Apollo- 


nia, is alſo depoſed, and ſent 
to Corinth, 18. Timoleon, 


aſſi ſted by commiſſioners from 
Corinth, gives the Syracuſans 
a body of laws, 239. Sends 


his heutenants to ravage the 


Carthaginian province, 287d. 
The Carthaginians arrive at 
Lillybaeum with a numerous 


Timoleon takes Meſſena, 7. 
Marches to Syracuſe, 74:4. 
Mago is apprehenfive of a 
revolt amongſt the troops of 
Icetes, aud retires to Africa, 
234, 235. Icetes ſtands bold- 
ly upon his defence; bit 

Timoleon attacks the city in 


and well - appointed army, 
15. Aſdrubal and Hamilcar 
march in great fury againſt 
the Corinthians, 240. Ti- 
moleon meets them near the 
banks of the Crimeſus, with 
a handful of men, 1. De x- 
terouſly turns an imagined ill 
omen 


IN n * 


omen into a fign of victory, 
- #bid. Another good preſage, 


241. He and his troops have 
a diſtinct view of the enemy, 
before they are ſeen them- 
ſelves, zh. He attacks them 
as they are paſſing the river, 
242. The battle deſcribed, 
242, 243. A thunder-ſtorm 
_ befriends the Greeks,” 243. 


Timoleon, with the news of 
the victory, ſends the hand- 
ſomeſt of the Carthaginian 


arms to Corinth, 244. At 
his return to Syracuſe, he 


baniſhes the thouſand merce- 


naries, who had deſerted him 


before the battle, 245. Ma- 
mercus and lcetes revolt, and 
call the Carthaginians in a- 
gain, who ſend another army 
under Giſco, 245. The con- 
federates gain ſome advan- 
tages againſt Timoleon; but 
he loſes only the mercena- 
ries, 246. While he is be- . 
| Timon the poet, vi. 14. 


ſieging Calauria, Icetes makes 
an inroad into the Syracuſan 


territories, and in his return 
ijnſults Timoleon himſelf, 247. 


Tue latter lets him paſs, but 
purſues and defeats him, on 


the banks of the river Damy- 
rias or Lamyrias, 18. Takes 


him alive at Leontium, and 
puts him to death, together 


with his ſon Eupolemus, and 1 N 
Timon the Phliaſian, 11, 6. 


Euthymus his general of 


horſe, ib. 248. Suffers the 
Syracuſans to deſtroy the wo- 


men of Icetes's family, 2514. 


Mamercus of Catana, and 


Hippo of Meſſena, are alſo re- 


duced, and capitally puniſh. 
ed, 249. The Carthaginians 


_ conclude a peace with him, 74. 
Agrigentum and Gela are 
now 1epeopled, 250. He is 


happy in the affections of the 
ili 


Sicilians ; in an eaſe and ele- 


gance that attend all his ac 


tions; and in the perpetual 
favour of fortune, 2 50, 251, 
252, Spends the remainder 
of his life amongſt the Syra- 
cuſans, and. enjoys the bleſ- 
ſings he had procured, 252, 
The anſwers he made, on 
being attacked by two dema- 
50 ues, 253. In his old age 
oles his fight, ib. 264. He 
is conſulted, notwithſtanding, 
on all important points, and 
in every reſpect treated with 
great honour by the Syra- 
cuſans, 254, 25 5. His eaſy 
death, and magnificent fune- 


ral, 255. His memory cele- 


brated with annual games, 
256. A palæſtra is erected 
around his monument, 7b:d. 
The Syracuſans happy in his 
laws for a long courſe of 
Fears, . 1 5 


Timon the man- hater, paſſes 
others by without notice, 


but addreſſes Alcibiades with 
great kindneſs, becauſe he 
thought he would do much 
miſchief, ii. 120. v. 4566, His 
anſwer to Apemantus, 76:9. 
His addreſs to the people of 
Athens, ibid. His epitaph, 
457 . 


Timonaſſa of Argos, ii, 487. 
Timonides, vi. 19, 28. <> 


.Timophanes, Timoleon's elder 


brother, ii. 313. Of a ſan- 
guine and ambitious diſpoſi- 
tion, 16. Commands the Co- 
rinthian cavalry in a battle 
with the Argives, 214. In 


grows danger, but reſcued by 


brother, ibid. ; 
3 I inthlans, 


The Co- 


* 
” *. 2 ; q 
- * * 
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Selten, for the ſecurity of 


their city, entertain four hun- 
g dred mercenaries in their ſer- 


vice, and give the command 
to Timophanes, 13. By the 
aſliſtance of theſe mercena- 
Ties he inſlaves his country, 
1b. Timoleon and his friends 
Intreat him to relinquiſh the 
tyranny, 215. Timophanes, 


_ abſolutely rejecting their ad- 


vice, is poniarded, 7b, 
Timotbeus, the Athenian general, 
1. 315. His obſervation that 
a commander in chief ought 
to be aſhamed of needleſsly 
hazarding his perſon, 11d. 
Will attribute nothing to for- 
tune, iii. 218. Is vaniſhed, - 
* | Be 
1 the poet, iii. 14. and 
' muſician, v. 130. 
| Timoxenus, elected general of 
the Achæan league, vi. 179. 


Tinga, widow of Antzus, has 


a ſon called Sophax, by Her- 


3 who had killed her | 


- _ hufband, iv. 12. 
? Tingis, a city of Africa, built 


by Sophax, and ſo named 


from his mother Tin, iv. 
11. 


e the huſband of F annia, 


iii. 160. The quarrel between 


him and his wife, 18. Their 
cauſe comes before Marius, 


ib, . How decided. 
Tires, an eunuch of Darius' s 
bed-chamber, iv. 264. 


Naben, iv. 92. What As - 
taxerxes laid to him, on his 


putting on the king's robe, 
Vi. 110, When he mounts 
Artaxerxes on a freſh horſe, 
after he had been diſmounted 
in battle with Cyrus, defires 


him to remember that day, 


116. The many changes in 
his eos 133. Delivers 
Vol. V 


1 


Artaxerxes and his whole ar- 
my, in the expedition againſt 
the Caduſians, 16. Artaxerxes 
promiſes him his daughter, 
and difappoints him, 136. 
In revenge, 9 ſtirs up Da- 
rius againſt his father, 137. 
His character, 156. His ſpeech 
to Darius, 13. His deſigns 
being diſcovered, he is ſur- 
prized by the guards, and 
dies fighting in his own de- 
tence, 138. 

Ti ;ſapher es, an officer in the ar- 
my of Cyrus, killed in battle 
by Artaxerxes, vi. 117. 

Tifiphonus, ii. 350. 

Tifius, ils 112. 

T iNaphernes, the king of Perſia 3 
lieutenant, though a great 
enemy ta the Greeks, is 
charmed with the behaviour 
of Alcibiades, ii. 132. After 
the great naval victory which 

| Alcibiades gained of the La- 
cedzmonians, is afraid of the 
reſentment of his maſter the 
king of Perſia, ſeizes Alcibi- 
ades, and ſends him to Sar- 
dis, 138. Agrees upon a truce 
with Ageſilaus, promiſing to 
ſet free the Aſiatic Greeks, 
but ſoon breaks it, iv. 74. 
Defeated by Ageſilaus, 75, 
76. Put to death by the 
king of Perſia, ib. 

Tiſaphernes diſcovers Cyrus's 
conſpiracy againſt his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
communicates it to the king, 
vi. 108. £ 

Titans, i. 175. 

+ Tithora, W. 234. 

Tithrauftes, ſucceſſor to Tifſa- 

hernes, puts him to death 
” order of the king of Per- 
ſia, iv. 76, Propoſes terms of 
peace to Ageſilaus, and pro- 
miſes him large ſums of mo- 
O 9 ney,; 


4 N D 


ib. Defeated b Cimo 
i 289. Lata 


Titian, the brother of Otho, 


237, 
Tias ſent by Flamirius into 
Thrace, to expel the g garri- 
Tons of Thilip, i. 2 


Titinins, the friend of Caflus, 5 
vi, 91. Kills himſelf, 92. 


| wh > Quintus, foretels a vic 
tory to Sylla, iii. 236. 
Tais quæſtor to Antony, v. 
430. Goes over to Octavia- 
nus, 4 444. & Z 
Piturius and Cotta, officers in 
Cxæfar's army, cut off by Am- 
biorix, iv. 353. 
Titus Lartius, left by Cominius 


to command at the ſiege of 


Carioli, while he went to 
fight the Volſcians, ii. 163. 


Titius the Crotonian, ſets out 


with letters to Catiline from 


the conſpirators in Rome, v. 
290. Seized bc order of Ci - 


bf os a promiſe 
iſcovers all he 


of impunity, 
knew hof the plot, 74. 


ius, one of the ſans of junius 0 


Brutus, put to death for con- 
ſpiring with the Tarquins a- 
gainſt the eommonwealth, by 
order of his father, and in 
his ſight, i. 240, 250. See 
the other Tir, under their 
family names. 7 
Jiu, li. 333. 


Toe of Pyrrhus, which was "TY 
lieved to have a healing vir- 
Tue in it, untouched by the 
fire when his oy was burnt, ti 


Ut. 64. 

Toga wirilis, i. 72. N. vi. 64. 
Tolerium, ii. 188. 1 
Folmatts, i 9. 


'Tolmides, fon of Tolmeus: Pe- 
ricles endeavours to diſſuade 
him from an unneceſſary ex- 
prfition into Bœotia, oy 27. 


+ Trapezus, iv. 3 


179. v. 87. 


| E X. 
' Killed i in 125 e, 28. iv. 87. 
Tolunnits, the Tuſcan general, 
killed by Cornelius Coſſus, 
who thereupon is entitled 5 
"the Spolia Optima, i. 65 : 


Torquatus and Bolabella, Sylla's 


otficers, adviſe him to delay 


his engagement with the Lu- 
canians and Samnites, before 


the gates of Rome, in. 25 4. 


Torguatus, Manlius. See Man- 


Aus. 


t Toryne, taken by IM v. 


448. 
n Trachin, i. 3 33 . 
Trades, mechanie ones, „ cent 
3 the citizens of 2 
„ 1 5 5 
7e vi. 190. 
Tragedy, f li. 7. u. See Theatrical 
Entertainments, © 


+ Tralles, iv. 377. 


demand a conſideration of 
Ageſilaus for his paſſage 
through their eg e iv. 8 3. 
Defeated by him, 18. 


Travelling not allowed all Wh ber 
ſons by Lycurgus, leſt they 
ſhould bring foreign manners 
and cuſtoms into oparts,” i. 
138. 

= atius, a fr iend of Cafe . 


V3. 
Trebelli 5, one of the friends of 
Antony, v. 398. 


+ Trebia, battle of, ii. 58. 


Trebonius, Camus, tribune of he 
people, propoſes a decree by 
which provinces were to be 


far, Craſſus, and Pompey; iv. 
Holds: Antony 
in converſation. without the 
court, while Cæſar is killed 


in the ſenate. - houſe, Wr 


52. 


398. 1. il *r 
Thiar 1550 Lycullus' tieutengnc, 


+ Trallidns, a people of Thrace, 


3 


continued, or given, to Cæ · 


INDEX 


defeated by dae iv. 


4 102. N 010 af 
be Triballi, i iv. 2 36. 


Tribes. The $6 Mie we Kode 
| 2 2 2 vid 1 into reer 
1 68. 7 | 


We Sf Albee, *. 221. 2. 
; 228. EEE 
85 Tribunes, military, elected for 


Ja inſtead of conſuls, i i. 


| Biba of the people, when 


firſt { obtained, 11. 162. and 1. 


Their power conſiſted prin- 
cipally in putting a negative 
on the proceedings they diſ- 


liked, v. 65, 194. Could not 


effect any thing as a body, 
ane were diſſentient, 2574. 


if 
The only officers who pre- 


ſerved their authority when 

a dictator was appointed, ii. 

69. Juſtly compared to a 

Violent medicine, v. 65. 
+ Triccæaus, v. 1 88. 

I Triopium, iii. 288. 

Ce ripod ſent by the ſeren W iſe 


men from one to another, 1 


„ 

Trioglus, by order of Eleome 

nes, offers Aratus a yearly 
penſion of twelve talents, on 
condition that Cleomenes 
was declared general of the 


Achæan league, vi. 1 8 3.184. 


+ Tritta, vi. 1 | 
Taps of Paulus Ecmilius 
OO at Rok Il, 299" 
Nad, li. 38. 
+ Troat, iii. 246, a 
I Trazenc, i. 3, 61. Vie 164. 
Traue, i. . 
Tran women, i. 14. 
Treyan courſe, à game, v. 47. 


 Treias, wife of Arybas, and ino- 


ther of Æacides, iii. 62. 


55 Troias, daughter of Xacides and 


Phthia, and ſiſter to P) rchus, 
Ul, 62. | 


eee bis cave 7 oracle, 


v 438. i- 236. 


+ Toy ow often taken iv. * 
5 78 See Trojan cour Cv 
ero 


Tubero, Alius, fon - in- law to 
Paulus Amilius. See lin. 

T ubero'the. Stoic, calls Lucullus 

Kerxxes in a gouny".. 1 iii. 
358. 5 


TFubertus. See P ofthumius, | 
＋ Tudertia, by Pliny called . 


Err, iii. 424. 

+ Tudertum, Wil. 1 33s. | : 

Tullia, d of Cicero, gots 
to meet 


Tullius. 3 Cicero. 


Tullius, . or Attius, king | 


of the Volſci, v. 271. 


Tullus Hoflilins ſucceeds Numa, 
_ 1, 185, His . 187. 


His deatb, 7b. 


Tullus, Amphidius or Aufidius, 


his great authority among the 


Voolſcians, ii. 181. His per- 
ſonal enmity to Coriolanus, : 
ibid. The a een and 


ſpeech of Coriolanus to him, 


182. His reception of that 
great man, 7 Joined in 


command with him, 187. Re- 
| ſelves to deſtroy him, u 
his withdrawing from before 


Rome, 202. He and his 
party fall upon Coriolanus, 

as he is preparing to make 
his 1 and accompliſh 


Romans, 204. 


Tulle aſks Pompey what PS 


he had to oppole Cæſar, and 


finding him ill prepared, ad- 


viſes him to treat of peace, 
iv. 


303. ” 
Turpilius, maſſer of the board of 


works! in the ariny of Metel- 
002 ws, 


im at Brunduſium 
on his return from exile, v. 
317. Dies in child-bed, 318. 


alle, 4 friend of Cicero, v. 


1 d +2 


lus, ill. 121. His fate, ibid. 
+ Tuſcans ſkilled in religious 
_ rites, i. 54 Originally a eo- 
lony of the Sardians, 81. 
Take and loie Sutrium the 


| ſame day, 369. Take Sa- 


tricum, 2 Are nnn 
by Camillus, 3. 
2 diviners, iii. 222. 
1 Tu * po 

from the 
On hearing that Camillus 


was advancing againſt them, 


put on an appearance of 
peace, 1b. Figs of Tuſcu- 
lum, iv. 198. 

Tutola. See Philotis. 

Tuttia, battle of, iv. 24. 


Hobe, part of Syracuſe, i Te 381. 
Dobon, ii. 348. 
Haleus, his inſolence to Alcibia- 


des, who came to make ſome 


neceſſary remonſtrances tothe 
Athenians on the ſituation of 


Their affairs, iii. 182. 
5 75 yndar Aae. 


. 
7 ynnondas, the Burna chooſe 
him tor their king, f i. 51. 


5 T yphon, v. 392. 


which he found in the library 


in Apellicon the Teian, iii. 


2112 48. The injuſtice done him 
by Murena, 328. 


Drau. Solon's faying « con- 


cerning it, i. 214. 


FR Tran hve in continual. "RY 


vi. 167. The miſerable life 


of the tyrant Ariſtippus de- 


ſcribed, 16. Few die a natu- 


ral death, or leave any poſte- 


krity, 108. 
ut Tyre. beſieged and taken by 
X Alexander, | IV. 254, 2 50. 


prople of, revolt 
omans, i. 373. 


ee Caſtor and 


. alerius. 5 
Valerius, or rather Tiberius, one 


Tyro, Ciceros  freedman, v. 326. 


Tyrtaeus the * i. 108. 


V, v. 
+ VACCA, city of, iii. 121. 


„ . 27, 
Fagiſes the Parthian ambaſſador, 
his commiſſion to Craſſus, iii. 
442. His reply when Craſ- 
ſus faid he would deliver his 
anſwer at Seleucia, 443. 

F. 1 Fabius. rnd F abius Va- 
ens 


J Palentia, iv. 136. 
Valeria, the daughter of Pub- 


licola, one of the hoſtages 
given to Porſena, i. 267. | 


Paleria, the ſiſter of Publicola, | 


as ſhe is at her devotions in 
the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, has a ſudden impulſe 
to go to the ladies of Corio- 
lanus's family, ii. 195. Her 

ſpeech to them, 26. | 


| | Valeria, the daughter of Meſ. 
Tudarus the father of Helen, | 


ſala, and fiſterto Hortenſius, 
111, 262, Makes advances to 

 Sylla, and Sylla marries her, 
ibid, 


Palerit. All the drardhes of that 
a Dyrannio, the grammarian, cor- 
reects the copies of Ariſtotle's 
and Theophraſtus's Works, 


family for ſix hundred years, 
acknowledge Publicola as the 
fountain of their honour, i. 
274. Have a . bu- 
y ing. place al gned them, 


272. 
"Gee Publicola. | 


of the ſons of Junius Brutus, 
put to death by his father for 
treaſon againſt the common- 


wealth, 1. 249, 250. 
Valerius, Marcus, brother to 


Publicola, beats the Sabines 
in two battles, i. 268. Ho- 
noured with a triumph, and 


a houſe built on the Palatine 
| hill 


bill at the public charge, 269. 
Valerius Potitus charged with a 
_ commiſſion to conſult the o- 
. racle at Delphi, i. 331. 
Valerius Flaccus, his character, 
11. 456. The generous encou- 
ragement he gave his country 
nieighbour Cato, 457. Cato 
choſen conſul with him, and 


Cenſor, ib. & 475. Appointed | 


chief of the ſenate, 476. 

Valerius Flaccus choſen conſul 

with Marius, 1 Vile 147. | 

Valerius Corvinns the only per- 

ſon, beſide Marius, who had 

been ſixtimes conſul, iii. 147. 
Falerius Antias, i. 00, 186. | 

Falerius Maximus, brother to 
Publicola, iv. 130. 

Valerius Maximus the hiſtorian, 
vi. 101. 

Valerius, Quintus, a man of 
great learning, put to death 
by Pompey, iv. 126, 127. 

Farinus, Publius, defeated by 

Spartacus, iii. 428, 429. 
Farius has a command under 

Antony, v. 400. Surnamed 

Cotylon, 1 8 

Varro, the philoſopher, defires 
Tarutius to calculate the day 
and hour of Romulus's nati- 
vity, from the circumſtances 
and events of his life, i. 56. 

F arro, Terentius, the conſul, a 
man of obſcure birth, ii. 75. 
Raiſes himſelf by declaiming 
againſt the flow operations of 

Fabius, 25. His army greater 
than any the Romans had 

ſent againſt Hannibal, 76. 

_ . Totally defeated in the battle 

of Cannz, 79. The ſenate, 
at his return, thank him for 
not deſpairing of the com- 
manwealtb, 82, 33. 

Harro and Afranius, Pompey” 3 
lieutenants in Spain, iv. 306. 
Cæſar makes bimſelf maſter 


dn 


0 their camps and troops, . 

Varus, his diſputes with Scipio, | 
* „ 

Varus, Alphænus, general of the 
Batavi, vi. 241. 

Vatinius appointed prætor in 
preference to Cato, through 
the influence, or rather vio- 
lence, of Pompey” s party, v. 
87. Cicero's puns upon Va- 
tinius, 281, 299. bi 

Vectius ſuborned to accuſe Lu- 

cullus, iii. 363. 

tYeicntes beaten by Romulus, 

e 

Veli, the capital of Tuſcany, 
i. 80. Taken by Camillus, 

after it had ſtood a ten years 

ſiege, 332. Camillus's prayer 
upon that great ſucceſs, 333. 
His triumph in a chariot 
drawn by tour white horles, | 
. | | 

+Y, 8 i. 40. 

Pelefus, i. 156. 

lla, 1-293 i. , 

+Yelitrae taken by the Romans, 

i. 378, A colony ſent thi- 
tber! in the room of thoſe that 
were ſwept away by ide 4 1 
tilence, ii. 169. £ 

Vellutus, See Sicinius. 

Vengeance, divine, ii. 246. 

Ventidii, two brothers of Car- 
bo's faction, baniſhed from 
Auximum by Pompey, who 

then acted for Sylla, iv. 122. 

Ventidius ſent by Antony againſt 

the Parthians, v. 420. De- 
feats Pacorus ſon of Orodes, 
ib, Beſieges Antiochus in 
Samoſata, 6. The firſt Ro- 

man that was honoured with 
a triumph over the Parthi- 
ans, 41 

Penus 2 1. 1 7. 


Venus Ariadne, i. 19. 


The pa- | 


phian, v. 80. The Victorious, 
Lucullus' 8 dream 
- "ih 


* 


iv. 199. 
Oo 3 
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in. e telvple 


47 


Poa 
2 called, v. Thence the 
N ) werb, gs Venus forbids,” 4 


TTY i, 795 
Her Nen, 458 f 6. 62. 
Verania. one of the Veltat” vir- 


gins conſecrated, by Numa, | 


| : 107 

fs ana, the wife of Piſo, Vi. 
" B27» 
Vercellac, i ini. 142. 


Fe cingetoriæ, zeneral of the Ar- 15 


verni and Carnutes, iv. 355. 

© Defeated by Cæſar, 356,357. 

gaga the wife of Coriolanus, 
il. 1 

5 fn acculed by Cicero, v. 

278. Fined, 279. 

 Ferrucoſus, ii. 57. 


V ſhpaſian, general of the army 


in Judea, acknowledges O- 


tho, vi. 233. 


Vale, i. 43. Numa builds a 


temple to that goddeſs, 167. 
| . Marjus driven into her tem- 
ple, iii. 226, Veſtal virgins 
. eſtabliſhed at Rome by Ro- 
mulus, i. 


ma, 7b. Guardians of the ſa- 
..cred fire, 164. Their num- 
| ber, 16 oY Their prerogatives, 
i 41060. The puniſhments in- 


flicted on them when they 


© broke their vow, 167. 
Teh, in Latin Gies, — 


Cicero's family bad their 


"ſurname, v. 271. 


Fer Antiſtius, the practor, iv. 


330. 


N Fettias, 81 urius, Interrex till | 


the election of Numa, i. 1 58. 


| Pettius, a friend of 9 Grac- 2 

chus, v. 2009. | | 
x Petturt "2s Caius, v. 212. 
Pelurii us cortupts the ddt N 
ceoborts, vi. 222. 


'of Vary, Ul. 
A lt on che dice ſo 


Vindius killed by 
76. Yet ſome a- 
ſcribe the inſtitution to Nu- 


Qalba, vi. 201. 


Vrturius - Mamurius rake the . 
; "brazen fhield for Numa, E 


171. 8 


| lille, Publius, one of the 


flrſt quæſtors, i. * 


Fa Sacray v. 288. 


Vibius Pacianus. See Paine 


ibius the Sicilian, his ingrati- 


© tude to Cicero, v. 307. 

750, a city of Lucania, an- 
ciently called Hipponium. 
See Hiꝑponium. 


Vbullius Rufus, a friend of pom- 


pey, taken by Cæſar in Spain, 
and ſent to him to treat of an 
accommodation, iv. 196. 


Victory conſidered as a a goddeſs, 


iii. 241. 


vlan Puplus, ſent to treat with 


Antiochus, iii. 42. 


Vindeæ, Junius. See 3 Vin- 


dex. 
Vindicius, a flave, diſcovers the 
plot of the Aquilii and Vi- 
tellii in favour of Tarquin, 
i. 248. Made a eitizen of 
Rome, 251. 


Vindicta, the act of manumil 


fion, why ſo called, i. 2 | 
the "I 
tines for calling Pompey a | 
' {chool-boy, iv. 122. 
Vinius, Titus, one of the come 
manders of the prætorian co- 
horts, and firſt miniſter to 
© Libidinous 


= avaricious, 208. Pro- 


Re py es Otho as a proper pers 
Jon 


to be adopted by Galba, 
218. Appointed conſul, 7 
Killed, 226 © 


Vi 2 portico, vi. 224. 


Virginius, Caius, prætor in i- 

elly, refuſes Cicero entrance 
into that iſland, notwithſtand- 
2 37 obligations to him, 


| Vir Ir aal, one of the efibunes of--: 


e e revailed u on by 
People einne 


I N 'D E x. 


1 Chee to commence a crimi- 
nal proceſs againſt Sylla, iii. 
227. 

Virginius, or rather Verginius 
Rufus, general i in Germany, 
vi. 203. Refuſes to take the 

imperial title, and declares 

- himſelf an enemy to all who 


ſhall aſſume it without the 


appointment of the ſenate, 16. 
- Defeats Vindex, ib. His me- 

ri and declarations alarm- 
ing to Galba, 1. Delivers 


uß the command. to Flaccus 


Hordeonius, who was ſent by 


| Galba to ſucceed him, 207. 


Preated with coldneſs by 
Galba, ib. Otho takes him 
partner in the contulſhip, 

229. Again preſſed to ac- 


9 cept the empire, but abides | 


by his firſt reſolutions, 249. 


I Viridomarus, king of the Gauls, 
killed by Claudius Marcellus, 


who thereupon is entitled to 


the Spolia Opima, i. 8 u. 


369. 


5 Vir tue. Her works attract our 


imitation, ii. 2. Like a hardy 
plant, will take root in an 


place, v. 136. 
Virtue. 
 knowledped, i. 85. Impoſſi- 
ble for Fortune to conquer 
her, v. 183, The honour 
which ſhe enjoys, all her 
own, iii. 267 


| Firtues of the. lame u name, dif. 
ferent in different characters, 


V. C. 


; 8 and Aquilii conſpire 
the > 


with Tarquin againſt 
commonwealth, i. 24 


Viel ia, his deſcent — * quali- 


ties, vi. 219. Saluted em- 


peror by the troops in Ger- 


many, 220. Puts to death 


il thoſe who had claimed 


rewards for deſtroying the 


* 


Her divinity to be ac-⸗ 


friends of Galba, 226. The 
ſoldiers in Rome take the 
oath to him, 249 


Vitellius, Lucius, the brother of 


the emperor, vi. 234. 
Uliades the Samian attacks the 
galley of Pauſanias, by way 
of proof that the confederates 
v ould no longer ſubmit to his 
command, ii. 445. 
2757 VW . 
Unbricius, the diviner, announ» 
ces to Galba the impending 
danger, vi. 222, 
Unanimity between generals of 
the ſame nation, ii. 317. 
Union of ſtates and cities, its 
happy effects, vi. 165. 
Unity. Fire fo called by the f 
Pythagoreans, i. 167. 
Noconi us, one of Lucullus's of- 
ficers, gives Mithridates an 
opportunity to eſcape out of 
Bithynia, iii. 318. Cicero's 


inhuman ſaying upon him 


and his daughters, * 301, 
8 
+ Polſci invade the Roman ter- 
ritories, i. 368. Reduced 
by Camillus, 308. Take up 
arms again, and, together 
with the Præneſtines, ravage 
whe countries of thoſe who 
were in alliance with Rome, 
371. Again defeated by Ca- 
millus, 372. Collect all their 
force to relieve. the city of 
Corioli, ii. 163. Give ſhel- 
ter to Coriolanus, who heads 
their armies, 183 —188. Diſ⸗ 
patch that general, and then 
regret his death, 203. En- 
tirely ſubdued by the Ro- 
mans, 204. 
Volumnia, che mother of IIS 
_ lanus, ii. 195; Her anſwer 
to the ſpeech of ech 196. 
Her ſpeech to Coriolanus, 
h to a off his 


Forces 
e 


I mt 


forces rem before Rome, 
197198. 11075 N 

Polunniur, mimic, put to death. 
by Brutus, vi. 93, 9 4. 

Volumnius, Publius, a friend of 
Brutus, vi. 99, 100. 

Dopiſcur, ii. 168. 

Uppetei and Teuchteri, people 

of ' Germany, break into 
Gaul, iv. 350. Defeated by 
Ceſar, qo 

4 Vita, v. 103, 104. 

Julran, his temple, I. 79. 


ulturnus, river, by the Grecks 5 


called Lothronus, 11. 69. 

Pulteres. Romulus ſees twelve, 
and Remus only fix, i. 53. 
Two with brazen collars ap- 
pear before Marius 8 victo- 
dies, iu. 133. : Fre 1 


: % "_ 
"40 : 4 
«2 
1 "4 g 32 „ 


* 
. 


WAL LS, long ones, which 


fortified Athens down to 
Wi ine mingled with ſpices, uſed 


tte fea, li. 28. iv. 99. 
3 War cannot be brought to any 
ſet diet, v. 170. The error of 


deavoured to guard el 

that error, i. 118. 

175 ards, See Curiae. 
Vaſps breed from dead horſes 

F. 183. 


Vater with which h ſpring are 
5 by ſome 
to be immediately formed by 


e {ſuppoſe 


the condenſation of 1 
See Fountains, © 

Water of a Poeten 40 which 
Bacchus was watfhed imme- 


© diately after his birth, ſaid to 
taſte like wine. See Ciſſiſa. 


. une of the Nile and Danube, 
reſerved amon 


to ſhe the extent of their 
dominions. See Danube. 


| Wi beat. 


| the trea- 
ares of the kings of Perſia, 


E X. 

May, the Appian Cæſar lays 

out a great deal of his n 

money upon it, iv. 330. 

Wells at f jp mg if able ones, 
all that were within the diſ- 
tance of four furlongs had 
the privilege of them, 1, 228, 
229. Other regulations of 
Solon concerning wells, ib. 

Medimnus of it ſold | 


_ a thouſand. drachme, 1 Ut, 


Wheels, pte an emblem 


of the inſtability of n 
i. 174. 


White Day, ii. 37. 


Wife. Archidamus, king. of | 
Sparta, fined for ring a 
little woman, iv. 66. 

Wine, a remedy againſt yomit- 

ing, and ſome kinds of. poi- 


ſon, v. 433. 


E ney according to Nas; s in- 


ſtitutions, not to be offered in 
ſacrifice, except from a vine 
that was pruned, i. 173. 


in waſhing of feet, v. 23. 


olf. Aſhe one ſuckles Romu- 
repeated wars with the ſame 
enemy, i. 118. Lycurgus en- 


lus and Remus, i. 45. 
Molf of braſs at Delphi, ii. 31. 

Priority of privilege in con- 

ſulting the oracle engraved 


* upon- it, 16. 
Wolf and bull in braſs, in act to 


fight, at Ar gos, iii. 108. The 
occaſion of their being ſo re- 
preſented, 109. Pyrrhus why 
diſheartened at the ſight, 3. 
Wolf carries off diſpatches de- 
ſigned for Diony ſius, vi. 24 


Women of Sparta, 1. 192. Plu- 
tarch thinks Ariſtotle's re- 
flections on them ill founded, 


i. 118. Their courage, iii. 
102. Their - influence over 
their huſbands, i. 118. v. 127. 
The ſhare they had in their 

| honours, 1. 119. 
J 7 000% p 


1 N DE K. 


inen of Athens. Solon's laws 
concerning their journies, 
mournings, 
223, 240 é 417 

Women of Rome, i. 192, 193. 
Temple erected to the For- 
tune of Women by the Ro- 
mans, when Coriolanus was 
prevailed upon by his wife 

and mother to retire from 
before Rome, 11. 200. 

Nomen of Macedon much ex- 


erciſed in the ceremonies of 


Orpheus and Bacchus, iv. 
224. | 
' Women of Germany great pre- 


_ tenders to 2 iv. 347. 
In their divmation- oblerve 


the flowing — noiſe of 


ſtreams, 16. 
Women belonging to the Am- 
N ili. 136. and Ein, 


vile. See lulu. 


+ + Nu, iv. 446. vi. WY 


The paſſſonate deſire that 


people bad: of death, 80. 
Xanthippus, the father of Peri- 
cles, defeats the king of Per- 
ſia's general at Mycale, 11. 4. 
Marries Agariſte, the niece 
of Cliſthenes, who expelled 
the race of Piſiſtratus, ib. 
Kanthippus, the > ſon of Pericles, 
profuſe in his expences, and 


diſreſpectful i in his behaviour 4 


to his father, ii. 50. 


Xenagoras, the ſon of Renal, b 


his account of the height of 
mount Olympus, ii. 276. 


Xenarchus, an inſipid and fri- 


volous writer, iii. 372. 
 Xenares, an intimate friend of 
_ Cleomenes, gives him, at his 


requeſt, an account of Agis's 


and eee „* 


deſigns for, PORES gk 
of the commonwealth, v. 143. 
Finds him much inclined to 
the ſame ſyſtem, and with 
draus from the ae 
a, 5 | 
Xenocles, of the ward of Cho- 
largus, builds the dome of the 
temple at Eleuſis, ii. 20. 
r an exile from Sicyon, | 
and friend of Aratus, vi. 145. 


FKenocles the Spartan, lent by 


Ageſilaus tO Lariſſa, 1 IVs 84. 4 


Xenocles the Adramyttian, | Ci. 


: cero's viſit to him, v. 275. 


Lenocrates the philoſopher „the 


vanity of his ſaying to the 
children of Lycurgus the ora 
tor, who bad delivered him 
from a proſecution for. the 
Metcecia, iii. 43. Plato ad- 
viſes him to ſacrifice to the 
Graces, 115. Alexander of- 
fers to make him a preſent 
of fifty talents, but he ac- 
cepts only a ſmall ſum, iv. 
232. 1. In great eſteem with 
the Athenians, v. 30. What 
he ſaid of Antipater, and the 
terms he offered, 31. Re- 
fuſes the freedom of Athens, 


34. 
83 the . Alex - 
ander's quelaga to bim. iv. 
293. 
Db captain ofa band of 
robbers, Aratus hires ſome 
troops of him, vi. 145. 
Xon fights. as a volunteer 
under Ageſilaus in the battle 
of Chæronea, iv. 85, 86. 
Sends his children to Spar- 
ta for the benefit of educa- 
tion, 88. Conducts the ten 
thouſand Greeks i in their re- 
treat out of Alia, v. 433. vi. 
127; 1. 5 
Xerxes endeayours to join the oF 
Iſle of Salawis to the conti- 
4 nent, 


eu —— — — — 
- 


1 * D Xx: 


— i. Joer Loſes the battle 


df Salamis, 725. Flies, in con- 


annoy of a ſtratagem of 


- Themiſtocles, 304. Alexan- 


der debates with himſelf, 
whether he ſhould rear the 


- Natue of Xerxes that was 
allen down, iv. 276. Alex- 
ander burns the palace of 


Xerxes, at the inſtigation of 
a courtezan, 277. 


: Feu#idamus, iv. 65. 


pte, one of the wards of 
Atnens, 1 ii. 20. 


1. 


Tr E AR. The Roman year 
ſomewhat reformed by N u- 


ma more perfectly by Julius 


Cxſar. For theſe two arti- 
cles, ſee Kalendar. 


Tar in which Rome was built, 


. $9. „% 


2 The your year, ii, 222. 


2. 


4 2 — iſle of, ti. 4% 


408. vi. 19. 


| Zaleueus, i. 155. 
e Zarbienus, king of Gondyene, 


brought over to the Roman 
Intereſt by Clodius, Lucul- 
lus's lieutenant and brother- 
in- law, iii. 330. Put to death 
with his wife and children 


by Tigranes, before the Ro- 


mans entered Armenia, 344. 
Mis — 050 in 


- a magnificent manner by Eu- 
cullus, 343. 

t Zaretra, a: caſtle in Rube, 
taken by Phocion, i 

+ Zela, city of, iv. 380. 

Zeno of Elea, in natural philo- 
ſophy a follower of Parmeni- 
des, and a ſubtle diſputant, 
ii. 5. Pericles was his diſci- 
ple, 16. See allo v. 142. 

Zeno the Citieian, v. 142. 


Zeno the Cretan, vi. 129. 


+ Zenodotia, iii. 441. 


Zenodotus, i. 61. 


Zeugitæ, the third claſs of men 
amongſt the Athenians, I. 
219. Why ſo called, 15. 


Leuxidanus, king of Sparta, fa- 


ther of Auchid mus, 1 Ill, 294. 
iv. 65. 


Zeuxis ION Agatharchus, ho 


boaſted of his diſpatch in 
painting, that if he boaſted, 


it ſhould be that he painted 5 
very ſlow, ii. 19. _ 


Zoilus, an artificer 1 in ſteel, v. 


„ 
23 though * gave, ap- 
pointed by Pericles ſchook 
maſter to Alcibuades, . 123. 
ii. 100. 5 
1 95 an officer in the army 
of Antigonus, cuts off Pyr- 
rhus's head, iii. 111, 


 Zoroafeer, king of the Bactrians 


and lawgiver, ſuppoſed to be 
inſpired, i. 156. 


Zofima, the wife of king Tigra. 


nes, led captive in Pompey's 
triumph, though he reſtored 
the kingdom of Armenia to 
Tigranes, iv. 169. 


| ulli, V. 410. 
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